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mOftBAPHirAL  SKETfll  OF 

CAl'TAIN  LEWIS  WARRINGTON. 

Lewis  WxiiitiKaTON  13  a  native  of  Virginia,  which  liaa  been 

frtiUrul   it)  distingutsh<!d  men;  and    was  partly    educated  at 
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1.  &vocr*bie4^lls^iiistitotioiis  of  learsin;  in  this 
tfjf  from  raiTo*^.  causes,  prorcd  hieiilj  iDJurioos  to  this 
dent  wuhfiiBpeat,  vfakh  gfadaaD j  feD  into  decay.  Its 
tique-  cfetfien.  and  jpochic  ailes  were  deserted  far  more  fc- 
sht<0nU^  establiffanieots.  and  Virricia.  instead  of  educating 
kerjroaUi  at  home,  vas  indebted  for  their  acqnironents,  their 
Banners,  and  their  morality,  to  the  seminaries  of  other  states. 
Anxioiu  for  the  honour  of  the  nalire  state  of  Washington,  we 
wodd  hail  with  pleasure  erery  measure  that  praniised  to  re- 
store the  once  celebrated  college  of  WillianisbiDg  to  its 
fbnner  usefulness,  and  would  be  gratified  to  see  it  placed 
on  a  footing  with  the  power,  the  resources,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  Virginia. 

At  the  age  of  about  fifteen,  joung  Warrington  being  ap- ' 
pointed  a  midshipfnan  in  the  United  States*  aa^*  joined 
the  frigate  Chesapeake  then  lying  at  Norfolk,  in  Febnary 
1800.  In  this  ship  he  cruised  on  the  West  India  statmo 
till  May  1 801 ,  when  she  returned  to  the  United  States,  and 
then  went  on  board  the  fiigate  President  under  coomiodore 

^^^  ■ 

Dale.  This  ship  soon  after  sailed  for  the  Hcditeiraneant^- 
where  she  remained  until  1802  blockading  Tripoli.  Tte 
President,  in  May,  1 803,  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  Mr. 
Warrington  then  joined  the  fiigate  New  York,  in  which  ship 
he  once  more  »ailed  for  the  Mediterranean,  and  returned  in 
June  1803  to  this  country  in  the  Chesapeake  frigate.  On  Iiis 
return,  he  was  immediately  ordered  to  the  Vixen,  then  com- 
manded by  captain  Smith,  late  of  the  Franklin  seventy-four, 
who  died  lately  in  Philadelphia.  In  this  vessel  young  War- 
rington again  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean  in  August  1803, 
ajid  remained  in  her  during  the  attacks  on  the  gun-boats  and 
batteries  of  Tripoli,  in  which  the  Vixen  always  took  a  part. 
In  the  month  of  November  1804  he  was  made  acting  lieuten- 
ant, %nd  in  July  the  next  year  went  on  board  the  brig  Siren 
as  junior  lieutenant.  In  March  1806,  he  joined  the  Enter- 
prise, as  first  liculenant,  and  in  July  1807  returned  to  the 
United  States,  after  an  absence  of  four  years. 


LirV  or  CAPTAIM  WjtKRINaTON. 

The  gun-boat  systeiu  was  not  then  quile  oul  of  TashioD,  l 
an  lieutenant  Warringlon's  return  to  the  United  States,  he 
wax  ordered  to  the  coromand  of  a  gun>boat  on  ibe  Norfolk 
station,  where  commodore  Decatur  commanded  al  thuc  time. 
It  is  diflicitlt  to  conceive  a  situation  more  calculated  to  de- 
press ih?  spirits  and  mortify  the  pride  of  young  nlliccrs,  ihan 
the  command  of  such  a  vessel  as  this.  Independently  of  its 
|)fec)uding  them  from  all  opportunities  of  acquiring  disiinc- 
lioD  or  experience  in  tlieir  profession,  it  subjected  them  to 
all  the  hazards  of  idleness,  placed  them  where  they  could 
never  be  out  of  tJie  re-ach  of  actual  contamination  from  those 
habits  and  manners,  which,  though  custom  has  made  us  tole- 
nle  tliecn  in  common  sailors,  destroy  the  reputation  of  offi- 
cers and  cover  thorn  with  indeliMe  disgrace.  The  pride  of 
rsnk  and  command,  the  estimation  of  society,  and  all  thft 
strong  supports  of  youthful  character  were  taken  away  from 
t&e  aspiring  warrior,  by  thus  placing  him  in  a  situation, 
where  be  was  perpetually  exposed  to  ihc  ridicule  of  hh  coun- 
Iryiovn.thc  contagion  of  gross  manners,  and  forever  placed  be- 
yond tlte  hope  of  acrjuiriiig  honourable  distinction.  It  is  well 
known  to  the  senior  officers  of  the  service,  that  many  fine 
yotttiis  lost  themselves,  irretrievably,  and  sunk  under  the  dis- 
adtanlages  of  their  situation;  and  thai  so  many  of  them 
should  hare  surmounted  it,  is  one  among  ihc  many  things 
they  hasT  done  to  entitle  them  to  the  applause  of  their 
rountry. 

Pcriiaps  Iliese  sentiments  may  be  ascribed  to  party  faclings, 
by  those  who  cannot  form  even  the  abstiiict  conception  of  a 
writer  actuated  on  any  occasion  by  a  better  motive.  We 
bave  btely  been  accused  on  the  one  hand  of  displaying  a  hos- 
tile spirit  towards  England,  and  on  the  other,  charged  with  a 
want  of  American  feeling,  in  some  of  the  jtreceding  articles 
of  the  Nav.-kl  Chronicle.  We  should  be  greatly  surprised  al 
the  latter  assertion,  did  it  not  come  from  a  man,  who  having 
iaUly  been  relieved  by  the  people  of  bis  native  state,  >rom 
the  irarthen  of  public  duties,  is  now  left  to  devour  his  own 
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heart  in  solitude  and  contempt,  without  any  other  solace  tEao 
the  miserable  consolation  of  venting  his  spleen  against  one 
who,  even  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  discovered,  and  pro- 
claimed his  imbecility.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  shall  continue 
1o  express  our  opinions  freely,  because  we  give  them  with  a 
full  conviction  of  their  truth;  and  boldly,  because  we  have  not 
the  remotest  fear,  that  we  shall  ever  be  capable  of  express- 
ing a  sentiment  unworthy  of  Americans. 

Lieutenant  Warrington  continued  in  the  command  of  a 
gun-boat,  until  February  1809,  when  he  was  again  ordered  to 
the  Siren  as  first  lieutenant.  On  the  return  of  this  vessel 
from  Europe,  whither  she  went  with  despatches,  he  was  or- 
dered to  the  Essex,  as  her  first  lieutenant,  in  September  the 
same  year.  In  this  ship  he  cruised  on  the  American  coast, 
and  again  carried  out  despatches  for  government,  returning  in 
August  1812.  He  was  then  ordered  to  the  fi*igate  Congress, 
as  her  first  lieutenant,  and  sailed  in  her  on  the  declaration  of 
war,  in  company  with  the  squadron  under  commodore  Rod- 
gers,  intended  to  intercept  the  British  West  India  fleet.  The 
escape  of  this  fleet  was  peculiarly  fortunate  to  Great  Britain,  as 
commodore  Rodgers  passed  and  repassed  them  with  his  squa- 
dron repeatedly;  but  for  thirteen  or  fourteen  days,  with  very 
little  intermission,  the  fog  was  so  thick  that  his  vessels  could 
not  distinguish  each  other  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  Lieutenant  Warrington  continued  in  the  Congress  till 
March,  1813,  when  he  became  first  of  the  fi*igate  United  States, 
where  he  remained  till  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  master 
commandant,  soon  after  which  he  took  the  command  of  the 
Peacock  sloop  of  war.         ^ 

Hitherto  we  have  done  little  more  than  specify  the  gradual 
steps  by  which  captain  Warrington  rose  to  a  situation  ia 
which  he  soon  drew  the  attention  and  merited  the  gratitude  of 
his  country,  by  an  action  which  placed  him  in  the  rank  of  her 
favourite  heroes.  It  will  be  observed  that  his  promotion  took 
place  slowly  and  at  regular  intervals,  step  by  step,  as  hisexpe- 
]-icncc  increased,  and  his  qualities  gradually  developed,  them.- 
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mIvcs.  He  rose  from  rank  to  rank,  from  a  smaller  to  a  C 
ship,and  from  the  various  slalions  hchas  occupied,  aawclt  as  the 
various  ^-ades  of  vessels  he  served  in,  it  would  seem  thai  no 
oAker  of  hts  age  in  the  sen'ice,  has  had  better  oppnrl unities 
nf  acquiring  a  consummaie  knowledge  of  his  profession  than 
captain  Warrington.  That  he  has  profited  by  his  experi- 
ence is  evident  from  his  conduct  in  the  action  with  the  Epnr- 
vier,  as  well  as  in  his  subsequent  cruise  in  the  straits  of  Sunda, 
nnd  especially  from  the  testimony  of  hia  seniors,  who  uni- 
formly bear  icslimony  to  his  talcnis  and  professional  skill- 
While  rniisin);  in  the  Peacock  in  latitude  27",  47  ,  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  the  British  brig  of  war  Gpcr- 
vier  with  whom  he  engaged.  The  result  of  the  action  is  thu^ 
communicated  in  his  oflicial  letter  to  the  secretary  of  ihe 
jiavy : 

"jJi  sea,  ^prit  i9[]i,  1814. 
-Sir, 

'•  1  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  we  have  this 
oioming  captured,  after  an  action  of  forty-two  minutes,  his 
Britannic  majesty's  brig  Epcrvicr,  rating  and  mounting  eigh- 
teen thirty-lwo-pound  carronades,  wiih  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-eight men,  of  whom  eleven  were  killed,  and  fifteen  wound- 
ed, according  to  the  best  information  we  could  obtain — among 
the  latter  is  her  first  hcutcnant,  who  has  lost  an  ami,  and  rc- 
crivrd  a  severe  splinler-wound  in  the  hip.  Not  a  man  in  the 
Peacok  was  killed,  and  only  two  wounded,  neiilicr  danger- 
Quxly.  The  fate  of  the  Epervier  would  have  been  decided  in 
taucb  less  time,  but  for  the  circumstance  of  our  fore-yard 
having  been  totally  disabled  by  two  round-shot  in  the  star- 
board-quftrter  from  her  first  broadside,  which  entirely  depriv- 
«<l  ns  of  the  use  of  our  fore-lopsaits,  and  compelled  us  to  keep 
the  ibip  large  throughout  (he  remainder  of  the  action. 

"  This,  with  a  few  topmast  and  topgallant  backstays 
cut  any,  and  a  few  shot  through  our  sails,  is  the  only  injury 
the  Peacock  has  sustained.  Not  a  round-shot  touched  our 
hull,  and  o\ir  masta  and  spars  arc  as  sound  as  ever.    When 
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the  enemy  struck,  he  had  five  feet  water  in  his  hold--4ii8 
maintopmast  was  over  the  side — ^his  mainboom  shot  away— > 
his  foremast  cut  nearly  in  two,  and  tottering — ^his  fore-rigging 
and  stays  shot  away — his  bowsprit  badly  wounded,  and  forty- 
five  shot  holes  in  his  hull,  twenty  of  which  were  within  a  foot  of 
his  water-line,  above  and  below.  By  great  exertions  we  got 
her  in  sailing  order  just  as  night  came  on. 

^'  In  fifteen  minutes  after  the  enemy  struck,  the  Peacock 
was  ready  for  another  action,  in  every  respect,  but  the  fore- 
yard,  which  was  sent  down,  fished,  and  we  had  the  foresail 
set  again  in  forty-five  minutes — such  was  the  spirit  and  ac- 
tivity of  our  gallant  crew.  The  Epervicr  had  under  convoy 
an  English  hermaphrodite  brig,  a  Russian,  and  a  Spanish  ship, 
which  all  hauled  their  wind  and  stood  to  the  E.  N.  E.  I  had 
determined  upon  pursuing  the  former,  but  found  that  it  wouki 
not  be  prudent  to  leave  our  prize  in  her  then  cripj^led  state, 
and  the  more  particularly  so,  as  we  found  she  had  on  board 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  specie,  which  we 
soon  transferred  to  this  ship.  Every  officer,  seaman,  and  ma- 
rine did  his  duty,  which  is  the  highest  compliment  I  can  pay 
them.  I  am,  &c. 

L.  Warrington." 

Captain  Warrington  had  the  good  fortune  to  bring  his 
prize  safe  into,  port,  and  on  his  return  received  the  usual  ho- 
nours, which  it  had  become  customary  to  pay  to  men  who  con- 
quered th^  enemy.  Early  in  the  following  year  he  sailed  from 
New  York  in  company  with  the  Hornet,  captain  Biddle,  as  part 
of  a  squadron  under  commodore  Decatur  in  the  President, 
which  was  intended  to  cruise  in  the  Indian  seas.  The  Presi- 
dent had  sailed  shortly  before,  after  appointing  a  rendezvous, 
and  soon  after  was  fallen  in  with  by  a  British  squadron,  to 
which  she  was  finally  obliged  to  surrender,  after  having  beat- 
en the  Endymion,  their  headmost  ship.  The  Peacock  and  Hor- 
net separated  in  chasing,  and  did  not  meet  until  they  arrived 
at  Tristan  D' Acunha,  the  appointed  rendezvous.  From  thence 
tl)^y  proceeded  to  their  ultimate  destination,  but  were  again 


Bcparalet]  in  consequence  of  falling  in  with  a  Brilisli  line  € 
batile  ship,  and  never  aflerwarda  joined.  The  Hornet  was 
obliged  to  throw  over  her  guns  to  escape  from  ihe  enemy, 
tvhich  rendered  it  necessary  to  return  to  port;  but  ihe  Pea- 
cock gained  the  slraiis  of  Sunda,  where  she  captured  four  vos- 
seUt  one  of  them  a  brig  of  fourteen  guns  in  the  East  India 
company's  service.  From  this  vessel  capiain  Warrington  re- 
ceived satisfactory  assurances  of  the  ratification  of  peace  be- 
tween t)ie  United  States  and  England,  and  in  consequence 
nade  the  best  of  his  way  to  this  country,  where  be  arrived  the 
beginning  of  November  last,  afler  an  absence  of  almost  a 
year.  The  Peacock  was  the  first  ship  of  war  belonging  to  the 
United  States  that  ever  cruised  in  the  straits  of  Sunda,  in  no 
part  of  which  is  there  a  friendly  port,  where  she  could  calcu- 
late on  receiving  any  supplies  whatever.  Since  captain  War- 
rington took  command  of  this  ship,  she  has  captured  nineteen 
vessels,  three  of  which  wore  given  up  to  prisoners,  and  six- 
teen destroyed. 

As  it  is  probable  that  for  some  time  to  come  there  will 
occur  but  few  opportunities  of  gaining  distinction  in  the  ser- 
vice, in  any  other  way  than  by  the  feithful  discharge  of  the 
ordinary  duties  of  the  profession,  our  biographical  labours 
■lay  posftibly  be  brought  nearly  to  a  close.  It  never  was  nor 
e^cr  will  be  our  intention,  to  cheapen  one  of  the  most  ho- 
DOurable  rewards  of  honourable  actions,  by  decorating  this 
work  with  the  lives  of  men,  who  never  fjcrformed  any  action 
worth  remembering.  By  this  indiscriminate  praise  the  insig- 
nificant are  only  made  more  ridiculous  by  being  placed  in  the 
cruel  sunshini.',  which  render?  folly  more  perceptible,  and  im- 
becility more  conspicuous — while  he,  who  is  truly  deserving, 
shrinks  in  disgust  from  sharing  in  honours  that  arc  bestowed 
without  discrimination,  and  received  without  desert.  He  who 
Qvercome,  he  who  htis  valiantly  defended  himself  against  the 
enemy,  be  who  has  fallen  with  distinction  in  the  service  of  his 
country — and  lie  uho  has  performed  any  illustrious  action  in 
her  honour,  or  in  her  service,  shall  never  want  our  fcoJJe  ai,d. 
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such  a^  it  is.  But  no  consideration  of  interest,  or  popularity, 
shall  ever  induce  us  to  prostitute  the  pages  of  this  work,  to 
the  notice  or  praise  of  men  whose  services  to  their  country 
are  sufficiently  repaid  by  the  faithful  and  unquestionable  re- 
cords of  a  tomb-stone.  Biography,  as  an  incentive  to  virtue, 
or  as  a  reward  for  its  exercise,  grows  worthless,  when  it  be- 
comes a  mere  dictionary  of  names,  arranged  alphabetically, 
and  commencing  with  Adam,  and  Aaron,  not  because  they 
were  the  greatest  of  men,  but  because  they  begin  with  the 
first  letter  of  the  alphabet. 

We  have  selected  the  distinguished  officers  of  our  navy  as 
objects  for  biography,  not  only  because  they  naturally  came 
under  the  notice  of  this  work,  but  because  their  actions  are 
not  liable  to  doubt  or  misconstructiqn,  and  their  victories  when 
gained,  are  unquestionable.  When  they  sink  a  ship,  or  bring 
her  into  port,  or  destroy,  or  capture  a  fleet,  no  denial,  or  op- 
posite claim  on  the  part  of  the  beaten  enemy  can  invalidate 
the  victory,  or  render  it  for  a  moment  doubtful.  We  have 
substantial  proofs  of  its  reality.  If  one  vessel  takes  another, 
we  know  that  the  latter  must  be  beaten.  If  two  vessels  sepa- 
rate after  an  action,  we  know  that  it  is  a  drawn  battle.  But 
there  is  not  this  certainty  with  respect  to  the  operations  of 
armies,  and  for  the  most  part  we  can  only  ascertain  the 
result  of  an  engagement,  by  the  movements  which  take  place 
afterwards.  The  consequence  is,  that  we  are  continually 
presented  with  the  preposterous  spectacle  of  two  nations  sing^ 
ing  Te  Deum  for  the  very  same  victory,  and  mocking  Heaven 
with  thanks  for  what  cannot  possibly  be  an  advantage  to  both. 
One  other  observation  will,  we  trust,  be  excused.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  seem  now  to  consider  it  a  matter  of 
course  to  beat  an  Englishman  of  equal  force.  They  passed 
suddenly  from  the  depths  of  despondency  to  the  pinnacle  of 
exultation,  and  justified  in  some  degree  by  numerous  exam- 
pies  of  success,  in  the  opinion  that  success  is  easy,  they  have 
betrayed  an  indifierence  to  om*  later  naval  triumphs,  which 
is  highly  injurious,  because  it  takes  away  one  great  incentive 
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&  Ibc  czerUons  of  generous  minds.  We  hope  it  will  be  long 
Wore  ihis  conJidcnt  opinion  of  suporiority  approaches  to  an 
UTOgant  presumption  in  the  minds  of  our  gallani  tars,  the  fa- 
Ul  effects  ofuhichare  exemplified  in  the  disasirousand  mor- 
tifying history  of  om*  great  enemy,  during  the  last  war.  InBa- 
ted  by  victories  over  enemies  whose  skill  lay  on  the  land,  and 
not  on  the  ocean,  and  elevated  into  a  vain-glorious  folly,  by 
sougs,  and  ilieatrical  exhibitions,  in  which  the  poor  Ft^nch- 
tnan  and  Spauiard,  and  Portuguese  and  Vankee  were  always 
represented  with  si»ne  ridiculous  orcumstances  of  inferiority, 
they  thought  themselves  invincible,  and  in  the  triumph  of  ibal 
conviction,  forgot  the  means  that  had  made  them  so. 

To  that  nation,  we  are  often  referred  for  examples,  and  il 
is  sometimes  well  to  look  toher,at  least  for  examples  of  what 
we  ought  to  avoid.  Though  we  believe  the  warning  is  not 
necessary,  still  we  will  anticipate  its  necessity,  and  caution 
the  gallant  officers  of  our  navy,  never,  under  the  idea  of  supe- 
riority, to  remit  those  cares  and  exertions  by  which  that  su- 
perkn-ity  was  gained — never  while  they  live,  to  rely  upon  any 
thing  for  success,  but  their  own  actual  skill  and  valour,  which 
are  much  better  securities  for  victory,  than  the  memory  of 
former  triumphs  arising  from  causes  that  have  ceased  to  cs- 
ift,  or  any  delusive  reliance  oti  the  inferiority  of  the  enemy. 
The  English,  with  whom  we  seem  destined  some  lilay  or  other 
to  dispute,  and  finally  to  decide  the  rights  of  nations  on  the 
scean,  though  nndoubledly  our  inferiors  in  naval  prowess. 
are  by  no  means  enemies  to  be  despised.  Let  us  not  cease 
our  eiertions  to  beat  them,  bscause  we  have  beaten  them  so 
easily,  for  if  we  do,  we  shall  pcradvenlurc  be  caught  napping 
on  the  waves,  and  thrown  upon  our  tracks  like  a  great  lurlte, 
at  theg  were  at  the  commencement  of  ihc  last  war.  The  late 
reduction  of  the  Britisli  navy,  so  far  from  offering  un  argomenl 
agaiast  tht  propriety  of  this  vigilance,  enforces  the  nccesvity 
of  its  unremitting  exercise.  By  reducing  her  navy,  Britain 
■rill  bo  the  better  enabled  to  equip  and  man  her  remaining 
'hipBof  tvarwiih  rrrw«  not  taken  in«H«'-riinitiri!ely  from  :\ II 
*OL.   Til.  J 
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nations,  but  actually  selected  for  their  skill,  experience  tuod 
physical  qualities.  If  she  finds  it  necessary  to  increase  the 
number  of  her  vessels,  they  will  be  built  with  all  the  improve- 
ments of  modem  naval  architecture,  and  constfucted  after  our 
own  admirable  models,  fdr  the  express  purpose  of  deciding 
forever  the  question  of  superiority.  Wo  then  to  the  American 
who  shall  have  relaxed  his  discipline,  or  suffered  his  skill  to  de- 
cline for  want  of  exercise;  for  we  confidently  predict  that  the 
next  struggle  on  the  land  and  the  ocean,  will  be  more  hard 
than  the  last — ^and  the  one  after  that,  still  harder.  Three 
Punic  wars  decided  forever  the  struggle  between  the  greatest 
commercial  state,  and  the  most  renowned  of  the  ancient  re- 
publics, and  it  will  probably  not  take  less  to  settle  the  great 
question,  between  the  greatest  commercial  state,  and  the 
jgreatest  republic  of  modern  times. 


ACCOUNT  OP  RAIS  HAMMIDA, 

THE  LATE  ALOERINE  ADMIRAL: 

Communicated  principally  by  an  American  gentleman,  who  resided  several 
years  at  Algiers,  and  was  well  acquainted  ndth  Rais  Hammida. 

Rais  Hammida,  the  admiral  of  Algiers,  who  fell  gallantly 
defending  his  ship,  in  the  late  action  with  commodore  Deca- 
tur, was  an  Arab,  of  one  of  the  tribes,  or  kabyles,  of  Bereb- 
bers,  who  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Atlas,  north  of  the  city  of 
Morocco.  They  live  principally  in  tents,  are  hardy,  nervous, 
robust,  and  capable  of  great  abstinence  and  fatigue.  Their 
language  is  said  to  differ  entirely  from  the  Arabic,  which  is 
the  general  dialect  of  Afirica,  and  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  ancient  Carthaginian.  Mr.  James  Grey  Jackson, 
who  travelled  among  the  Berebber  kabyles  of  Ait  Imure^  ancl 
Zemure  Sholluh,  says  that  he  noticed  among  them  a  great 
many  physiognomies  that  were  purely  Roman. 

The  usual  occupation  of  these  people  is  husbandry,  an3 
they  make  vast  quautities  of  honey  and  wax,  which  they  dis- 
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posp  of  in  ibe  comucrcial  towns.  Being  active,  hardy,  acute 
and  enjeq>rt«ing,  the  young  men  often  come  down  to  the  cities 
'o  seek  their  fortunes,  where  (he  pride  and  indolence  of  the 
Moors  secure  them  employment.  In  thispurstiit  RaisUiun- 
mida  came  to  Algiers  when  quite  a  boy,  and  either  choice  or 
•iccitlent  threw  him  on  board  an  Algcrine  cruiser,  in  which  he 
made  his  first  essay  on  the  element  whose  dangers  and  hard- 
ships wem  lo  give  a  hardihood  and  fearlessness  lo  the  human 
mind,  that  is  not  genented  in  any  other  sphere  of  life.  The 
particulars  of  his  early  career,  and  the  gradual  development 
of  his  character  and  talents,  are  not  known  to  us,  for  in  Al- 
giers they  have  neither  newspapers  nor  chronicles  to  acquaint 
the  people  with  passing  events,  and  preser\'c  the  memory  ot 
gallant  actions.  The  fashionable  doctrine  of  the  east,  is  that 
those  who  can  read  will  find  iJie  elements  of  all  human  know- 
ledge in  Ihc  Koran,  and  the  khalif  Omar  gave  a  practical  il> 
lustration  of  this  great  precept,  when  he  set  on  fire  the  Alex- 
andrian library.  Another  fashionable  axiom  is,  that  the  peo- 
ple ought  toknownoihingof  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, except  through  the  medium  of  the  single  sense  of  feel- 
ing, by  which  they  are  from  time  lo  time  reminded  that  they 
have  a  master.  Of  this  master  they  are  exceedingly  fond, 
and  it  is  inconceiv;ibIe  with  what  conlenipl  they  treat  people 
who  have  no  Ixishaw,  or  bey,  to  tickle  them  now  and  then 
with  the  bowsinng,  or  fine  them  for  being  rich,  when  they 
have  no  businesj  to  be  so.  Tlicy  resemble  those  horses,  who 
are  said  to  be  proud  of  iheir  riders,  and  value  themselves,  not 
OD  their  own  strength,  beauty  or  swiftness,  but  solely  on  oc- 
count  of  the  tlignity  they  carry  on  their  backs.  Men  indeed 
must  have  something  to  be  proud  of,  and  the  sources  of  that 
gnitification  are  so  various  and  whimsical,  that  we  somrtimcs 
'ace  nations  valuing  themselves  on  the  glory  of  a  tyrant,  whose 
reputation  is  acquired  at  Ihc  price  of  their  own  blood,  and 
pointing  the  attention  of  the  stranger  lo  the  splendours  of  » 
court,  ihe  luxuries  of  which  are  bought  with  their  daily  bread, 
and  daily  toils.     Two  poor  slaves  were  once  disputing  ab 
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the  dignity  of  their  fluaflters,  and  the  preference  was  »t  kuH 
accorded  to  the  master  who  whipped  the  most  often,  apd  was 
of  course  the  greatest  man* 

The  Arabian  boy,  Rais  Hammida,  was  perhaps  about  se- 
venteen when  he  made  his  first  cruise,  and  soon  became  dis* 
tinguished  among  the  lazy  Algerines,  for  his  talents  and  en- 
terprising spirit.  By  rapid  steps  he  attained  to  the  command 
of  a  frigate,  and  in  the  year  1801  took  a  Portuguese  firigate 
of  equal  or  superior  force  to'  his  own,  which  had  been  fitted 
out  expressly  to  cruise  against  the  Algerines.  The  Portu- 
gue^  was  boarded  and  carried  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
man  on  the  part  of  the  infidels,  while  that  of  the  Portuguese 
was  upwards  of  seventy  killed  and  wounded*  People  easily 
find  excuses  for  being  beaten,  as  wc  know  by  late  experience, 
and  the  Portuguese  alleged  thai  they  were  taken  by  surprise, 
though  the  afiair  happened  about  noonday.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Portuguese  had  been  the  day  before  in  company,  with  an 
American  frigate  bound  to  Tripoli,  and  supposing  the  Algerine 
to  be  the  same,  made  no  preparation  for  defence  until  it  was 
too  late.  Whether  taken  by  surprise  or  not,  is,  however,  of 
little  consequence  in  lessening  the  glory  of  Rais  Hammida,  or 
the  disgrace  of  his  enemies.  To  be  taken  by  surprise,  at  such 
a  time  and  in  such  a  situation,  is  almost  as  disgracefiil  as  to 
be  guilty  of  cowardice,  and  the  boldness  of  the  attempt  is  not 
diminished  on  the  part  of  Rais  by  these  circumstances;  be- 
cause he  could  not  have  anticipated  the  negiijence  of  his  ene- 
my. The  capture  of  this  vessel  afibrds  no  ground  of  triumph 
to  a  brave  man,  however  wc  may  consider  it;  for  both  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  naval  establishments  have,  for  a  long 
time,  been  on  the  worst  possible  footing.  Their  outfits  are  al- 
together deficient,  their  officers  generally  without  experience, 
as  happened  to  be  the  case  in  the  instance  we  have  just  men- 
tioned, where  the  captain  of  the  frigate,  as  we  have  been  as- 
sured by  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  was  then  for  the  second 
time  in  his  life  at  sea,  and  the  men  for  the  most  part  entirely 
destitute  of  a  knowledge  of  even  the  rudiments  of  the  profes^ 
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aioa.  The  unpressmentfi  of  (hese  two  Rations  arc  uol  likf 
ihOHc  of  Eoglaod,  cOD6ncd  to  seamen,  bui  extend  lo  every 
vagabood  of  the  streets,  who  is  hurried  on  board  and  carried 
lo  K»,  uiieriy  destituie  of  every  habit  and  qualification  of  a 
hsilor.  It  is  a  fact  well  kjiown  at  Cadiz,  and  supported  by 
the  testimony  of  half  the  ci(y,  that  at  the  battle  of  TrafaU 
^r,  a  great  portion  of  the  Spanish  lailori,  as  they  are  called, 
were  sea-sick.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  victories  over 
such  enemies  are  no  ground  for  extraordinary  exultation;  and 
we  should  not  have  thought  of  giving  Rais  Hammida  credit 
for  this  affair,  if  greater,  than  he  hadnoi  assumed  sucli  triumphs 
aa  a  foundation  for  the  most  arrogant  presumption.  Among 
the  Lilliputians  Gulliver  was  a  giant;  amoirg  the  natives  of 
Brobdignag,  he  was  a  dwarf.  Such  is  the  vAy  of  the  world: 
the  same  mau  may  he  a  giant  among  dwarfs,  and  a  dwarf 
among  giants,  and  be  relatively  great  or  small  according  to 
the  sise  of  hi.<i  rivals  or  his  associates. 

lu  the  year  I8J0,  we  find  Rais  Haramida  admiral  of  Algiers; 
birt  how  he  j^ot  to  be  so,  history  does  not  tell.  In  this  situa- 
(ioD,  however,  he  again  signalized  hia  boldness  in  the  presence 
of  hU  old  enemy  the  Portuguese.  In  the  summer  of  that  year 
be  went  into  the  Atlantic  with  three  frigates,  and  cruised  for 
some  lime  offthe  rock  of  Lisbon,  where  he  took  several  valua- 
ble prizes.  The  Portuguese,  who  always  kept  a  force  in  the 
bay  of  Gibraltar,*  determined  lo  intercept  him  on  liis  return 
through  the  straits,  and  on  bis  approach  put  to  sea  with  a 
ship  of  the  line  and  three  heavy  frigates.  The  Algerines 
passed  the  bay  of  Gibraltar  under  easy  sail,  and  when  ihcy 
saw   the  Portuguese  ship^  coming  out,  hove  to  off  Europa 

■  The  Arkbioni  e&ll  Gibr&ltar  (uys  Mr  Jackson)  Jibid-iraf,  iliat  is  to 
N7  Mm  mounuit)  of  (he  part  of  El-Garb.  1'be  Expluiution  of  the  nunc  U 
thUt  El-fiwb  (ignific*  Ihr  west,  and  is  the  westemiiKwt  province  ofUic  em- 
pire of  Mmocco.  Tbcrc  is  a  tradition  among  the  Arabb,  iliat  the  lock  of 
GibnIUr  and  c»pe  Timfidgar,  which  Uic>-  call  Traf-il-Garb,  were  fomicrlj 
p*fU  nf  andiinltcd  In  tlic  pmvioce  of  El-Garb,  which  extended  across,  ibui 

Autting   up  th<   McdllerraiKan,  whose  wtter*  flgwcd  into  ibe   Allintk 

Ihfmish  B  labtdTancui  pacuge. 
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Point  with  a  view  to  offer  them  battle.  One  of  the  Portuguese 
ships,  commanded  by  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Thomp- 
son,  bore  down  on  the  Algerines,  and  gave  them  a  broadside, 
but  was  immediately  called  off  by  signal  from  the  admiral. 
The  two  squadrons  lay  some  tune  looking  at  each  other,  and 
the  Portuguese  finally  returned  to  Gibraltar,  while  the  Alge- 
rines quietly  passed  up  the  Mediterranean,  where  they  cruis- 
ed some  time  without  molestation,  before  they  returned  to  Al- 
giers. When  the  engagement  between  the  two  squadrons  was 
supposed  to  be  about  to  take  place,  the  inhabitants  and  gar- 
rison of  Gibraltar,  flocked  to  Europa  Point  in  expectation  of 
the  event,  and  while  they  admired  the  boldness  of  Rais  Ham- 
mida,  in  offering  battle  to  a  force  so  greatly  superior,  express- 
ed their  disgust  at  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  admiral. 
He  was  afterwards  tried  at  Lisbon,  and  it  is  understood  was 
acquitted  with  high  compliments  to  his  exemplary  gallantry  in 
looking  at  a  superior  enemy. 

In  the  war  between  Algiers  and  Tunis,  which  still  con- 
tinues, Rais  Hammida  distinguished  himself  as  usual  by  his 
boldness  and  activity.  He  scoured  the  coasts  of  the  enemy, 
blockaded  his  ports,  and  occasionally  made  descents  and  at- 
tacked his  smaller  towns,  by  which  means  be  became  the  ter- 
ror of  the  Tunisians.  In  1811  he  feU  in  with  and  captured 
the  Tunisian  admiral  in  a  frigate  of  thirty-two  guns,  after  a 
sharp  action.  Rais  Hammida,  however,  did  not  claim  any  cre- 
dit for  this  victory;  because  the  Tunisian  fleet  deserted  its 
admiral  on  the  approach  of  the  Algerines;  and  although  Rais 
forbade  the  other  vessels  of  his  squadron  to  come  near  while 
he  engaged  alone,  yet,  as  his  ship  was  superior  to  her  oppo- 
nent, and  he  considered  the  presence  of  the  other  ships  as  cal- 
culated to  discourage  resistance,  he  never  plumed  himself 
on  this  affair.  We  cannot  help  wishing  that  other  nations 
would  take  example  from  this  mountain  Arab,  and  refrain  from 
the  disingenuous  artifice  of  ascribing  victories  to  a  single 
ship,  that  were  gained  by  a  squadron. 


Accocsnr  op  bais  uammidi.  Ij 

But  ihe  character  which  Rais  Haminitla  had  establUhcd 
by  long  seirice,  and  so  many  bold  and  successful  enterprises, 
could  never  raise  him  lo  a  level  with  ihe  moat  insignificant 
Turk  in  the  eHlimnlinn  of  iJiis  legitimate  governmeiil.  His 
talenia  forced  him  into  the  confidence  of  the  dey,  and  caused 
him  to  be  selected  for  the  conduct  of  every  naval  enterprise; 
6ui  he  was  frequently  subjected  (o  the  most  mortifying  in- 
sults and  indignities,  even  from  Ihe  lowest  of  the  Turkish  sol- 
diers. "  One  instance  of  this, "  says  the  gentleman  who  fur- 
nished us  with  the  greater  part  of  this  article,  "came  lo  my 
"  knowledge.  .Ibe  country-seai,  ur  garden  as  it  is  called  in 
'*  Algiers,  of  Rais  Mammida,  joined  that  which  I  occupied. 
^'The  ground  bctiveen  our  houses  was  muchbrokcnandover^ 
■'nin  with  brushwood.  Somecarbilea  (labourers)  In  thecm- 
•'  ploymcnt  of  RaLs  Hammida,  came  one  day  on  dial  part  of 
"  the  ground  which  belonged  lo  my  garden,  and  cut  somt  of 
-"  the  brushwood,  to  burn  a  lime-kiln  for  him.  They  were  seen 
"  by  my  janizary,  or  Turkish  soldier,  who  had  the  care  of  the 
"  gaixlen,  who  obliged  them  to  bring  all  the  brush  they  had 
"  cut  into  my  enclosure,  and  then  dismissed  each  with  a  severe 
"  basliiiado.  This  was  in  the  winter  season  when  I  resided  in 
"loitti;  but  my  janizary  soon  informed  me  of  what  he  had  done, 
"  for  which  I  reprimanded  him  severely,  as  die  ground  was 
"  useless,  and  what  they  had  taken  was  useless  lo  me.  He 
"justified  himself  on  the  pica  of  their  not  having  first  obtained 
"  permission  to  cut  the  wood.  A  few  days  after  1  mot  Rai* 
"  Hammida,  who  complained  very  bitterly  to  roe  of  the  con- 
"duct  of  my  janizary.  I  told  him  I  disapproved  of  the  act, 
"and  had  reprimanded  bim  very  severely  for  what  he  had 
''done.  But,  said  I,  Rais  Hammida,  why  do  you  not  take 
"  Sidi  AlU  to  task  for  this  act?  You  have  my  full  i>enni?*sion  to 
"  do  so  as  fer  as  it  depends  on  me.  Ah!  senior  consul,  re- 
"  plied  he,  don't  you  know  Sidi  .illi,  although  a  poor  soldier, 
"  and  fur  inferior  to  me  in  every  other  i-espoct,  is  a  Turk,  and 
"  Umt  here  on  shore  I  dare  not  reprimand  him,  though  I  feel 
"  my»^lf,  and  am  known  lo  be  so  much  his  superior.  /  tea* 
V  not  kom  in  the  domimfms  of  ikf  grand  si^m'ur." 
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Such  is  ihe  nature  ofdespoiism  every  where.  lu  Irobe- 
cililr  ibrccs  it  to  employ  the  laleiils  of  men  of  inferior  rjtnU, 
whofie  genius  is  abRoLutely  necesary  to  the  support  of  the  mi- 
serable pageant  who  occupies  the  throns,  and  who,  while 
availing  himselfof  their  exertions,  still  takes  rare  lo  let  them 
know,  that  he  considers  the  accidental  distinction  of  birlh  as 
far  superior  to  those  endowments  which  are  emphatically  the 
gifi  of  the  Creator. 

After  being  long  the  terror  of  the  Mediterranean,  Rais 
Hammida,  at  last,  had  the  ill  luck  to  fall  in  with  the  American 
squadron  ttndcr  commodore  Decatur.  FioAing  it  impossible 
to  escape,  he  determined  to  defend  his  ship  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  justify  the  reputation  he  had  acquired.  His  ship  was 
taken;  but  Rais  Hammida  was  killed  before  she  surrendered, 
and  it  is  said  died  as  be  had  lived,  without  ever  having  struck 
hia  flag  to  an  enemy.  In  his  person,  ho  was  of  a  middle 
size,  well-formed  and  active,  with  an  intelligent  countenance, 
and  keen  expressive  eye.  His  manners  were  easy  and 
agreeable,  and  His  disposition  partook  much  of  that  of  a  sailor 
all  over  the  world.  In  his  various  cruises  he  acquired  very 
considerable  wealth,  but  seemed  to  have  Utile  regard  for  mo- 
ney, which  he  spent  in  tlie  lusurious  indulgencios  of  the  most 
dissipted  Mahometans.  Although  a  bold  and  successful 
freebooter,  according  lo  the  modes  of  thinking  among  civilized 
nai  ions,  he  was  never  accused  of  committing  a  cruel  or  unge- 
nerous action,  but  was  liberal  and  courteous  to  his  prisoners, 
so  far  as  accorded  with  the  customs  of  ibe  country  which  he 
had  adopted.  From  all  that  is  known  of  Rais  Hammida,  it 
£cems  extremely  probable,  ihat  had  his  talents  been  properiri 
culiivateil,  and  his  services  engaged  by  a  goverutneat  tl 
knew  bow  to  appreciate  them,  he  would  have  acquired  an  e 
tenxive  famCi  and  risen  lo  ihehighesi  honours  of  his  profcssid 
Still,  under  every  disadvantage  of  situation,  he  did  : 
great  distinction,  in  that  sea  which  was  the  Ibcatrc  of  bis  j 
pioiu,  and  will  probably  long  be  remembered  by  th«iMtM 
bonlering  on  the  Mediterranean. 


OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS. 
Corrufondmce  belwten  commodorr  Otcatur.  and  lh(  mari 
Ctrtrllo,  miniiUr  lo  Ifu  king  oftht  Ttco  Sicilies. 
Thr  ciccaRJon  of  litis  correspondence,  niwsl  be  graici 
to  ihe  fieeUng)^,  and  gratifying  to  lite  pride  of  our  countrymfti' 
II  is  honograblc  to  our  imlioiial  rharncter,  and  peculiarly  ho- 
noiinble  to  the  gallant  officer  who  thus  lemembcred  the  debt 
of  gratitude  our  country  owed,  and  in  paying  it,  discharged  si 
the  same  time  a  debt  of  bumanily,  by  freeing  ibc  captivei. 
from  ifaeir  chains.     The  days  of  chivalry,  though  jmat  in 
old,  seem  yel  lo  subsist  tn  ihc  new  wwld,  which  etill  furni 
gallant  spirits  who  go  forth,  to  assert  not  only  the  freedom 
their  countrymen,  but  also  dial  of  strangers. 
Copy  of  a  Idler  from  commodoi-e  Decatur  lo  his  cscell< 
the  manjuis  Cercello,  secretary  of  stale  and  miniitcr  61 
foreign  allairs  to  his  majesty  the  king  of  Naples. 

U.  S.  Ship  Gufrrirre,  Naphs,  StpUmbfr  SUl,  1315. 
Sir, — I  have  ihe  honour  lo  infonn  your  excellency,  ihai 
in  my  late  negociaiion  with  the  bashaw  of  Tripoli,  I  demand- 
rd  and  obtained  the  release  of  eight  NeapoHlan  captives,  sub- 
jects of  tu3  majesty  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  These  I  have 
landed  at  Messina.  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  have  had 
It  in  my  power,  by  this  small  service,  to  cvijicc  to  his  majes- 
ty tie  grateful  sense  cnlerlained  by  my  government  of  the  aid 
fonnerly  rendered  to  us  by  his  majesty,  during  our  war  wiib 
Tripoli. 

With  the  greatest  respect  and  consideration,  I  ha 
lionour  to  be,  your  excellency's  most  obedient  servant 

Stei-he^'  Decatuu. 
HU*sccUencjf  (At  nvtrrptia  Cercello, 
ittrttaey  aftiatt,  ^c.  irf-. 

NapUf,  1 2th  Sept.  1815; 

Sir,— Having  laid  before  tlie  king,  my  master,  the  paper 

which  you  have  directed  me,  dated  the  8th  insl.  in  which  you 

were  pleased  to  acquaint  me,  that  in  your  last  negociaiion 

with  Ihe  bey  of  Tripoli,  you  had  freed  from  the  alavery  of 
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that  regency  eight  subjects  of  his  majesty,  whom  you  had  al- 
so set  on  shore  at  Messina:  his  majesty  has  ordered  me  to  ac» 
knowledge  this  peculiar  favour,  as  the  act  of  your  generosity, 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  call  a  return  for  the  trifling 
assistance  which  the  squadron  of  your  nation  formerly  receiv- 
ed from  his  royal  government  during  the  war  with  Tripoli. 

In  doing  myself  the  pleasure  of  manifesting  this  senti- 
ment of  my  king,  and  of  assuring  you  in  his  name,  that  the 
brave  American  nation  will  always  find  in  his  majesty^s  ports 
the  best  reception — 1  beg  you  will  receive  the  assurances  of 
my  most  distinguished  consideration. 

Marquis  Cercello, 
Secretary  of  state  and  mmister  of  foreign  affairs. 
Commodore  Decatur,  commander  of  the 
squadron  of  the  U.  S.  of  America. 


Letter  from  captain  John  M.  Gamble  of  the  marines,  detail^ 
ing  the  occurrences  which  took  place  at  Nooaheevah  after 
the  departure  of  captain  Pointer,  and  his  subsequent  cap- 
ture by  the  Cherub. 

.Ycic-  York  J  August  1815. 
Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  thatt)n  the  12th  of  De- 
cember, 1813,  the  day  on  which  the  Essex  frigate,  and  Essex 
Junior,  took  their  departure  from  Nooaheevah,  I  was  left  in 
port  Anna  Maria  bay,  with  eighteen  men  under  my  coQunand, 
and  six  prisoners  of  war,  in  charge  of  the  establishment  on 
shore,  together  with  the  prize-ships  Greenwich,  Seringapa- 
tam,  and  Sir  Andrew  Hammond,  with  orders  from  captain 
Porter  to  remain  five  and  a  half  calendar  months  at  that  place 
— at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  should  he  not  return,  or 
send  me  further  instructions  how  to  act,  I  was,  if  possible,  to 
man  two  of  the  ships,  and  after  taking  every  article  of  value 
©ut  of  the  other,  and  burning  that  ship,  to  repair  to  the  port 
of  Valparaiso — where,  in  the  event  of  my  notfindingthe  frigate 
or  additional  orders,  I  was  authorized  to  dispose  of  one  of  the 
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Ittps  to  the  best  advantage,  taking  od  board  the  other  all  the 
laca  luuier  my  charge,  as  well  as  the  prize-crews  of  the  dif- 
t«rent  ships  tben  in  that  port,  and  proceed  to  the  United 


After  receiving  those  instructions,  my  lirsl  object  was, 
Bgrceabiy  to  the  wish  of  captain  Porter,  to  fill  the  ship  New- 
Zeabnder  with  oil  from  (he  other  ships;  and  on  the  38tb  of 
the  same  month  she  took  her  departure  for  the  United  States, 
with  a  cargo  of  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty  barrels,  and  well 
ibund  in  every  respect  for  so  long  a  voyage. 

With  regret,  sir,  I  have  to  inform  you,  the  frigate  had  DQt 
got  clear  of  the  Marquesas,  before  we  discovered  in  the  na- 
tives a  hostile  disposition  towards  us,  and  in  a  few  days  they 
became  so  insolent,  that  I  found  it  absolutely  necessary,  not 
only  for  the  security  of  ihe  ships  and  property  on  shore,  but 
for  our  personal  safely,  to  land  my  men  and  regain  by  force 
of  arms  the  many  articles  they  had  in  the  most  daring  nian> 
ner  stolen  from  the  encampment;  and  what  was  of  still 
greater  importance,  to  prevent,  ifpossible,ihcii  putting  threats 
into  execution,  which  might  hav«  been  attended  with  the  most 
serious  consequences  on  our  part,  from  duty  requiring  my 
men  to  be  so  much  separated. 

I,  however,  had  tlie  satisfaction  lo  accomplish  my  wish 
without  firing  a  musket,  and  from  that  time  lived  in  perfect 
amity  with  them,  until  the  7lh  May  following,  when  my  dis- 
tressed situation  placed  me  in  their  power. 

Before  mentioning  tlie  lamentable  events  of  that  day,  and 
the  two  succeeding  ones,  1  shall  give  you  a  brief  account  of 
a  few  preceding  occuiTences  which  were  sources  of  great 
utirasiness  lo  me. 

The  first  was  the  death  of  John  M^itter  {a  faiihtid  old  ma- 
rine) who  was  UDfortunately  drowned  in  the  ourf  on  the  afler- 
noon  of  the  2Blh  February,  and  the  desertion  of  four  of  my 
men;  the  one  Isaac  Coffin  (black  man)  had  desert*^  from  the 
Eascx  the  day  before  she  sailed  out  of  the  bay,  and  was  then 
3  prisoner  for  it'tcmpiing  the  «Tont!''m';  fo  make  hi«  i";fBpe 
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from  the  ships*  They  took  the  advantage  of  a  dark  night, 
and  left  the  b:\y  in  a  whale-boat,  unobserved  by  any  person, 
all,  excepting  the  prisoner,  having  the  watch  on  deck*  They 
took  with  them  several  muskets,  a  supply  of  ammunition,  and 
many  things  of  but  little  value.  My  attempt  to  pursue  them 
was  prevented,  by  their  destroying,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
only  remaining  boat  at  that  time  seaworthy. 

On  the  12th  April  began  to  rig  the  ships  Seringapatam, 
and  Sir  Andrew  Hammond,  which,  as  I  calculated,  employed 
the  men  until  the  1st  May.  All  hands  were  then  engaged  in 
getting  the  remainder  of  the  property  from  the  Greenwich  to 
the  Seringapatam,  as  I  begaa  to  despair  of  the  frigate  re- 
joining me  at  that  place. 

The  work  went  on  well,  and  the  men  were  obedient  to  my 
orders,  though  I  discovered  an  evident  change  in  their 
countenances,  which  led  me  to  suppose  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  in  agitation,  and  under  that  impression  had  all 
the  muskets,  ammunition,  and  small  arms  of  every  description 
taken  to  the  Greenwich  (the  ship  I  lived  on  board  of)  from 
the  other  ships,  as  a  necessary  precaution  against  a  surprise 
from  my  own  men. 

On  the  7th  May,  while  on  board  the  Seringapatam  on  duty 
which  required  my  being  present,  I  was  suddenly  and  vio- 
lently attacked  by  the  men  employed  in  that  ship.  After 
struggling  a  shoil  time,  and  receiving  many  bruises,  I  was 
thrown  down  on  the  deck  and  my  hands  and  legs  immediately 
tied.  They  then  threw  me  on  the  second  deck«  thence  drag- 
ged me  into  the  cabin,  and  confined  me  to  the  run,  where  in  a 
few  minutes  midshipman  Feltus,  and  acting  midshipman 
Clapp  were  throwit  Jn,  tied  in  the  same  manner  as  myself: 
the  scuttle  was  then  nailed  down  and  a  sentinel  placed  over  it. 

After  spiking  all  the  guns  of  the  Greenwich,  and  of  the 
fort,  and  those  of  the  Sir  Andrew  Hammond  that  were  load- 
ed, plundering  the  ships  of  every  thing  valuablc,^-commit- 
ting  many  wanton  depredations  on  shore,  taking  all  the 
arms  and  ammunition  from  the  Greenwich;  sending  for  Ro- 
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t  Wbitp.  ihc  man  who  was  sent  out  of  the 
linoBs  conduct,  and  bending  ibf  nnccsgary  sails,  they  stood 
out  of  thr  bay,  with  a  light  wind  oETlhe  land. 

My  fellow  prisoners,  and  shortly  after  myself,  were  then 
takcii  out  of  the  run,  und  placed  in  ihe  cabin,  under  the  imme- 
diate charge  of  several  sentinels. 

ShorUy  after  getting  clear  of  the  bay,  one  of  the  sentineU, 
though  he  had  been  repeatedly  cautioned  against  putting  his 
finger  on  the  trigger,  Hred  a  pistol,  the  contents  of  whichs 
passed  through  my  bcel  a.  little  below  die  ancle  bone. 

1  had  not  received  ihr  wound  a  moment  before  the  men  on 
deck  pointed  their  musketa  down  the  sky-fight,  and  were  in 
the  act  of  firing,  when  the  sentinel  prevented  them  by  saying 
the  pistol  WM  accidentally  discharged. 

At  0  o'clock,  the  night  dark,  and  the  wind  blowing  fresh, 
after  receiving  by  retiuest  from  the  mutineers  a  barrel  ot 
powder,  and  three  old  muskets,  I  was  put  in  a  leaky  boat, 
vriieru  1  found  my  unforfiinatc  co[n[>nnions. 

In  that  situation,  after  rawing  at  least  six  miles,  and  every 
person  exhausted  from  the  great  exertion  made  to  prevent 
the  boat  from  sinking,  we  reached  the  Greenwich,  where  1 
found  my  few  remaining  men  anxiously  looking  out  for  mc, 
and  seriously  alarmed  at  the  conduct  of  the  savages.  Thej 
had  already  begun  to  plunder  the  encampment,  and  were  in 
formed  by  Wilson  (a  man  who  had  lived  among  them  for  se- 
veral years,  and  who,  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  was  not  only  in- 
strumental to  the  mutiny,  but  had  in  my  absence  plundered 
the  Sir  Andrew  }Iammoud)  of  our  defenceless  situation. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  comply  with  that  part  of  my  in- 
structions directing  me  to  remain  in  the  bay  until  the  27th  Maj 
— 1  thought  it  most  advisable  to  repair  to  the  port  of  Valpa- 
raiso; and  with  thai  view  every  soul,  assisted  by  George 
Rtm,  and  William  Snidewell,  (traders  bving  on  the  island 
(tor  the  purpose  of  collecting  sandal  wood,)  exerted 
wive:;  in  making  the  necessary  preparations  to  depart. 
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My  first  objecl  was  to  put  the  Sir  Andrew  Hammond  in  a 
situation  that  we  might  get  under  way  at  any  moment.  Thai 
done,  all  hands  were  engaged  in  getting  the  few  articles  of 
value  from  shore,  and  endeavouring  to  recover  the  stolen 
property  from  the  Sir  Andrew  Hammond,  when  the  savages 
Blade  an  unprovoked  and  wanton  attack  upon  us,  in  which  I 
have,  with  the  deepest  regret,  to  inform  you,  midshipman 
William  Feltus,  John  Thomas,  Thomas  Gibbs,  and  William 
BrudewcII  were  massacred,  and  Peter  Caddington  (marine) 
dangerously  wounded;  but  he  made  his  escape  together  with 
William  Worth,  by  swimming  some  distance,  when  they  were 
taken  out  of  the  water  by  midshipman  Clapp,  and  the  only 
three  men  left.  Our  situation  at  thai  moment  was  most  dea* 
perate— the  savages  put  oif  in  every  direction  with  a  view  to 
intercept  the  boat,  and  board  the  ship,  but  were  driven  back 
by  my  firing  the  few  guns  we  had  just  before  loaded  with  grape 
and  canister  shot. — Before  the  boat  returned,  and  the  guns 
were  reloaded,  they  made  the  second  attempt,  and  aficn\ards 
repeated  attempts,  first  to  board  the  Sir  Andrew  Hammond, 
and  then  the  Greenwich — but  were  repulsed  by  our  keeping 
up  a  constant  firing.  During  this  time  several  hundred  were 
employed  in  pulling  down  the  house*,  and  plundering  die  en- 
campment, while  others  were  in  the  fort,  endeavouring 
(assisted  by  Wilson  who  had  received  several  casks  of  pow- 
der from  the  mutineers)  to  get  llie  spikes  out  of  the  gims. 

As  soon  as  William  Worth  had  recovered  a  little  strengtfa 
after  being  so  long  in  the  walw,  I  sent  the  boat  lo  the 
Greenwich,  for  John  Pittcnger  (a  sick  man)  and  some  tlungs 
that  were  indispensably  necessary,  and  with  orders  lo  bum 
that  ship,  and  return  with  all  possible  despatch,  as  our  am- 
munition was  nearly  all  expended,  and  we  had  no  other  raeau  J 
of  keeping  the  savages  one  moment  out  of  the  ship.  We  the^ 
Isenl  the  jib  and  spanker,  cut  the  moorings,  and  luckily  ha^ 
a  light  breeze  that  carried  us  clear  of  rhe  bay,  with  .=ix  co^ 
tridgea  only  reroaining. 
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Ii  was  then  we  found  our  situation  most  distressing.  K^ 
attempUDg  to  run  the  boat  up,  it  broke  in  two  parts,  and  we 
were  compelled  lo  cut  away  from  the  bows  our  only  anchor, 
not  being  able  to  cat  it.  We  musiered  altogether  eight  souU 
— Hiut  of  which  there  was  one  cripple  confined  lo  his  bed,  one 
man  dangerously  wounded,  one  sick,  one  convalescent,  a  fee- 
ble old  man  just  recovering  from  the  scurvy,  and  myself  un- 
able to  lend  any  further  assistance,  the  exertions  of  the  day 
having  so  greatly  inflamed  my  wound  as  to  produce  a  violent 
fever, — leaving  midshipman  Clapp,  and  two  men  only  capable 
of  doing  duty.  In  diat  state,  destitiJte  of  charts  and  of  every 
means  of  getting  lo  windward,  i  saw  but  one  ahcmativc,  lo 
r:ui  the  trade  winds  down,  and  if  possible  make  the  Sandwich 
islands,  in  hopes  of  either  falling  in  with  some  nf  the  Canton 
ships,  (that  being  their  principal  place  of  rendezvous)  or  of 
obtaining  some  assistance  from  Tamaahmaah,  the  king  of  ihe 
Windn-ard  Islands. 

No  time  was  lost  in  bending  llie  topsails,  and  on  the  10th 
of  May  wc  took  our  departure  from  Roberts  island.  On  the 
25ih  of  the  same  month  made  Owhyhee,  and  on  the  30tb, 
after  sulTering  much,  came  to  an  anchor  in  Whyletee  bay,  at 
ihe  island  of  Whoohno,  where  I  found  captain  Winship,  seve- 
ral officers  of  ships,  and  a  number  of  men,  from  whom  (parti- 
cularly captain  W.)  1  received  every  assistance  their  situation 
could  affoi'd  me. 

The  Jiatives,  though  at  first  surprised  at  our  deplorable  con- 
dition, and  inqiiisilive  lo  know  (he  cause  of  it,  which  1  did 
not  think  prudent  to  inform  them,  supplied  the  ship  with  fresh 
meat,  fniits,  and  vegetables,  partly  on  condition  liiat  I  would 
lake  the  chief  men  of  ihe  island,  and  some  others  with  their 
property  up  to  the  Windward  Island,  (where  1  found  it  neces- 
sary to  go.)  after  shipping  some  men,  in  order  to  procure  a 
supply  of  salt  provisions  from  the  king.  From  thence  it  was 
my  intention  to  have  proceeded  lo  Valparaiso  in  compliance 
with  my  instructions  fi-oui  captain  Porter, — but  !  was  unfor- 
lnoatcly  captured  on  the  passage  by  the  English  sliip  Cherub 
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of  twenty  guns.  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  captain 
Tucker  say  (when  I  pointed  oat  a  valuable  canoe,  and  many 
other  articles  which  I  assured  him  was  the  property  of  the 
natives,  and  that  I  was  merely  conveying  theip,  and  it,  from 
the  one  island  to  the  other,  the  weather  being  too  boisterous 
at  that  time  for  them  to  make  the  passage  in  their  canoes,) 
that  every  thing  found  in  a  prize-ship  belonged  to  the  cap-* 
tors. 

So  that  I  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  people  from  whom 
I  had  received  so  much  kindness,  sent  on  shore,  deprived  of 
all  they  had  been  collecting  for  twelve  months  past,  and  were 
about  to  present  to  their  king  as  a  tribute  imposed  upon 
them. 

The  Cherub  then  proceeded  tp  Atooi,  where  after  captur- 
ing the  ship  Charon,  and  making  many  fruitless  attempts  to 
get  the  cargo  of  that  ship,  and  of  several  others  that  had  been 
deposited  on  the  island,  under  the  immediate  protection  of 
the  king  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  she  took  her  departure  on 
the  15th  July  from  that  place,  and  on  the  38tb  November  fol- 
lowing, arrived  at  Rio  de  Janiero  with  her  prizes,  touching 
on  the  passage  for  refreshments  at  Otaheite  and  at  Valparai- 
so. During  her  stay  at  the  latter  place,  the  frigates  Briton 
and  Tagus  arrived  Irom  the  Marquesas,  where  they  had  been 
in  search  of  the  ships  left  under  my  charge. 

On  the  15th  of  December  the  prisoners  were  sent  on  shore, 
hariug  received  the  most  rigorous  treatment  from  captain 
Tucker,  during  their  long  confinement  in  his  ship,  and  the 
greater  part  of  them,  like  the  natives,  left  destitute  of  every 
thing,  save  the  clothes  on  their  backs.  The  men  belonging 
lo  the  Essex  had  but  little  to  lose,  but  those  I  shipped  at 
Waahoo  had  received  in  part,  money  and  goods  for  one,  two, 
and  some  of  them  three  years  services  in  the  Canton  ships. . 

On  the  1 5tfa  of  May,  by  the  advice  of  a  physician  who  at- 
tended me,  I  took  my  departure  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  a 
Swedish  ship  bound  to  Havre  de  Grace,  leaving  behind  act- 
ing midshipman  Benjamin  Clapp,  and  five  men,  having  lost 
one  soon  after  my  arrival  at  that  place  with  the  small-poz« 
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Wo  opportiinUy  had  previously  offered  by  which  I  could 
pocuiWy  get  from  Uicncc,  the  English  admiral  on  ihat  station, 
being  dclenaiiied  towcvcnt  by  every  means  in  his  power  Ame- 
rican prisoners  from  returning  to  their  own  country. 

Ori;the  lOlh  insiani,  in  iatiiudc  47  degrees  North,  and  in 
longitude  1 8  degries  West,  1  took  passage  OD  board  the  ship 
Oliver  Eltewortb  (captain  Roberts)  dfteen  days  from  Havre 
de  Grace,  bound  to  New  Voik. 

I  arrived  here  last  evening  aoJ  have  the  honour  to  awftit 
either  the  orders  ofthcnavydepartincnl,  or  of  Uie  command- 
ant of  lh«  marine  corps. 

I  have  die  li<»u)iir  to  be,  kc  &e. 

John  M.  Gaiulx. 
To  Iht  hnnourabU  thr  Secrelary  of  the 

J^avjf,  fVaikinglon. 


Copy  of  a  tetter  from  captain  Lewis  Warrington,  centmand- 
iftg  the  U.  States'  sloop  of  war  Peacock,  to  the  secretary 
•f  the  navy,  dated 

/itw  Vori,  A'OB.  2.  tSlfi. 
"  I  hai'e  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that  the  U.  S.  sloop 
I'cacock  arrived  at  (his  place  on  Monday  evening  last,  after 
lUi  absence  of  nine  months. 

"As  by  the  arrival  of  the  Tom  Bowline  and  Hornet,  you 
ba»e  been  made  acquainted  with  our  transactions  up  to  the 
2Mi  of  April,  1  shall  cooimenco  from  our  separation  from  the 
latter.  In  May,  kc  reached  ibe  isles  of  St.  Paul  and  Amster- 
dam, (our  second  rendezvous)  where  we  found  a  letter  for  us, 
which  bad  been  left  a  few  days  before  by  the  Macedonian 
bdj,  informing  us  of  the  President's  action  and  probable  cap- 
ture. Here  I  had  intended  remaining  some  time,  lo  rejoin 
the  Hornet;  but  being  carried  to  leeward,  in  chase  of  a  strange 
sail,  wc  were  not  Kble  to  regain  them;  and  were  at  last  com- 
pelled by  a  very  severe  gale  to  bear  up,  and  on  (he  8ih  tit 
June  made  the  island  of  Java.     From  that  time  until  iKe  39th, 
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we  were  cruising  in  the  straits  of  Sunda,  where  we  made  four 
captures;  two  of  which  were  burnt,  a  third  was  given  up  to 
carry  one  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  into  Batavia,  and  the 
fourth  released,  as  from  her  we  learned  that  a  peace  had  been 
made. 

^^  From  the  different  captures  we  obtained  about  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  in  specie,  and  gold  to  the  amount  of  four  or 
five  thousand  dollars  more.  We  have  on  board  ten  chests  of 
opium.  The  first  prize  was  loaded  with  pepper,  and  a  few 
bales  of  coarse  goods  for  the  Malay  market;  some  of  which 
(as  we  had  no  room  to  stow  them  away)  we  distributed 
amongst  the  crew^  as  they  were  much  in  want  of  thin  clothes. 
Of  Ae  money,  five  thousand  dollars  were  divided  by  me 
amongst  the  officers  and  men,  not  one  of  whom  had  previous- 
ly a  dollar;  the  remainder  has  been  expended  in  the  disburse- 
ments of  the  ship. 

"  From  Java  we  proceeded  to  the  island  of  Bourbon, 
where  we  procured  bread  and  other  articles,  of  which  we 
were  much  in  want,  as  we  were  on  an  allowance  of  half,  a 
pound  of  bread  per  man.  From  Bourbon,  which  we  left  in 
August,  we  made  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  United  States, 
touching  for  a  few  days  at  St.  Helena." 

List  of  vessels  taken  by  the  U.  States^  sloop  Peacfick,  referred 

to  in  the  above  letter. 
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June  13th,  ship  Union,     8        300  burnt. 

21st,  Venus,  2        360  gave  up  to  the  prison^?. 

39tb,     BrieDeelar2        340  burnt. 
'  30th,  East  India  Go's,  brig  Nautilus,  14  guns;  given  up 
on  her  giving  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  peace. 
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Letters  from  commodore  Bainbridge  to  the  secretary  of  the 

navy. 
U»  S»  ship  Independetice, 
Harbour  of  Carthagtna^  Av^.  10,  1815. 
Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that  I  arrived  here  on 
the  5th  instant,  where  I  found  the  United  States'  ship  Erie, 
which  had  arrived  two  days  before,  and  the  brig  Chippewa, 
which  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth.  Both  of  these  ves- 
sels parted  bom  the  Independence  in  a  fog,  on  the  fourth  ul- 
timo. I  also  found  here  the  brig  Spark  and  schooner  Torch 
of  the  first  squadron,  and  yesterday  arrived  the  frigate  Con- 
gress. 

Peace  having  taken  place  with  the  regency  of  Algiers, 
it  only  now  remains  for  me  to  obey  your  instructions,  by  show- 
ing this  ship  and  those  of  my  squadron  ofi*  Tunis  and  Tripoli, 
and  leaving  one  fi*igate  and  two  smaller  vessels,  near  the  Gut 
of  Gibraltar,  and  return  to  Newport  with  the  rest  of  the  squa- 
dron, where  I  shall  expect  to  arrive  some  time  in  September 
next. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  inform  you,  that  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Independence  at  sea,  in  all  kinds  of  wind  and 
weather,  has  been  highly  satisfactory. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

William  Bainbrido^* 
Honourable  B.  W.  Crowninshield^ 
secretary  of  the  navy. 

U*  S.  ship  Independence, 
Bay  of  Tunis,  September  Sth,  1815. 

Sir, 

I  had  ttyc  honour  of  making  a  communication  to  you  on 
the  lOlh  ultimo,  from  Carthagena,  from  which  place  I  sailed 
with  the  Independence,  Congress,  Erie,  Chippewa,  and  Spark, 
destined  for  Tripoli;  having  learnt  that  a  misunderstanding 
existed  between  the  bashaw  of  that  place  and  our  consul,  re- 
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siding  there.     On  my  way  I  called  at  Algiers  to  exhibit  thi;» 
additional  force  off  there,  presuming  this  would  have  some 
weight  in  preserving  the  peace  which  had  just  been  conclud-^ 
ed. 

On  my  arrival  off  Tripoli,  I  learned  that  commodore 
Decatur  had  been  there  with  the  first  squadron,  and  had  ad- 
justed the  differences  which  existed  at  that  place.  Our  con- 
sul at  this  place  informed  me  that  the  exhibition  of  our  force 
before  Tripoli,  had  produced  a  most  favourable  change  in  the 
disposition  of  the  bashaw  for  preserving  peace  with  us. 

At  Tripoli,  learning  that  the  bey  of  Timis  had  discover- 
ed a  disposition  hostile  to  the  United  States,  I  immediately 
proceeded  w^ith  the  squadron  to  that  place.  On  my  arrival 
however,  I  learned  from  our  consul  there,  that  the  bey  and 
his  officers  were  well  disposed  towards  us. 

Having,  agreeably  to  your  instructions,  exhibited  the 
force  under  my  command  to  all  the  Barbary  powers,  a  mea- 
sure which  I  believe  will  have  a  tendency  to  prolong  our  trea- 
ties with  them,  I  have  only  now,  in  further  obedience  to  those 
instructions,  to  leave  one  frigate  and  two  smaller  vessels  in 
this  sea,  and  return  with  the  rest  to  the  United  States. 

I  am,  sir,  &c. 

WiLLIAH    BaINBHIDOE. 


U*  S.  ship  Independence^ 
Malaga  Roads,  September  1 4<A,  1815. 
Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  to  you  a  duplicate  of  my  let- 
ter of  the  6th  instant,  by  which  you  will  learn  that  I  was  bound 
to  this  place,  where  1  arrived  yesterday,  under  the  expectation 
of  meeting  here  the  first  squadron;  but  to  my  regret,  commo- 
dore Decatur  has  not  yet  come  down  the  Mediterranean,  and 
where  the  squadron  with  him  now  is,  I  know  not.  The  last 
I  heard  of  them  was  off  Tripoli,  which  place  they  left  on  the 
^th  ultiou>» 
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As  the  squadron  hfts  lo  mum  this  autumn  in  pursuance" 
ef  your  orders,  it  U  very  desirable  that  it  should  leave  this 
sea  a«  soon  us  possible,  to  avoid  the  iDclemency  of  winter  on 
ear  coast,  particularly  on  account  of  the  ^tmallcr  vesitels. 
The  Independence,  Congress,  Boxer,  Chippewa,  Saraiiac,  and 
Spark,  arc  now  here.  The  Erie  I  expect  every  hour  from 
Malta,  where  I  had  sent  her.  The  Torch  and  Lynx  are  at 
CarUngeoa.  AU  these  vesseU  will  be  prepared  inunediati 
ij  to  Rtam,  but  cannot  sail  unitl  the  other  squadron  joins 
I  am,  ii.c. 

V/tLu/i.m  fiALvnainoB. 
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At  a  Court  of  Inquiry  assembled  in  the  Naval  Arsenal,  at  New 
GHeajks,  by  order  of  commodore  Daniel  T.  Patterson, 
cotnmanrting  the  naval  forces  of  ihc  United  Slates,  on  tl||{'' 
New  Orleans  siation,  and  continued  by  adjournment,  fr 
■lay  Lo  day,  tram  Mondiiy  the  laih,  until  Friday  the  1 
of  Hay,  1815. 

PRESENT, 

Master-canunandant  Lewis  Alexis,  Prtiidtnt. 

MEMBUIS. 

L^eulenanl-commandant  Charles  C.  B.  Thomp&on,  and 

Lieutenant  Charles  E.  Crawley, 

For  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  conduct  of  the  offi- 
cers and  men,  late  of  the  division  of  United  States'  gun-ves- 
•eU,  under  (be  command  of  beutenant-commandant  Thomas 
Ap  Catwbey  Jones,  captured  by  a  tiotilla  of  British  bargea 
andlancheK,  on  the  Hlh  of  December,  18H;  the  court  being 
or;ganized  agreeably  to  form,  commenced  with  the  examina- 
tion of  iho  testimony  In  relation  to  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
manding oUticer  of  the  division;  and  after  hearing,  attentive] 
aO  tiic  evidence  that  could  bo  produced  on  (hat  subjpcl 
reeded  lo  a  mipule  investigation  of  the  whole  aff&ic: — 
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It  appears  to  the  court,  that  on  the  12th  of  December 
last,  the  British  fleet  first  made  its  appearance  off  Cat  and 
Ship  islands;  that  lieutenant-commandant  Jones,  after  having 
reconnoitred,  with  his  division  of  gun-vessels,  five  in  number, 
and  ascertained  the  state  of  the  enemy's  force  on  the  13th,  a 
flotilla  of  the  enemy's  barges  appearing  to  advance,  attempted 
to  reach  the  fort,  at  the  Petty  CoquUU$j  but  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  current  being  ahead,  and  the  wind  failing,  he 
was  prevented  fi*om  getting  any  fiulher  than  the  Malheureux 
islands,  where  he  anchored  his  gun-vessels,  between  twelve 
and  two  at  night. 

It  appears  to  the  court,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  14th, 
the  enemy's  flotilla  being  perceived  to  be  still  advancing,  he 
placed  his  division  in  the  best  position  to  receive  them,  and  to 
oppose  their  passage;  that  the  enemy  advanced  to  the  attack 
in  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  and  that  the  number  of  the  barges 
and  lanches,  to  which  the  gun-vessels  were  opposed,  was  be- 
tween forty-five  and  fifty. 

It  appears  to  the  court,  that  about  one  third  of  this  num- 
ber attacked  the  flag-vessel.  No.  156,  while  the  others  sur- 
rounded, chiefly,  Nos.  163  and  163;  and  that  after  lieutenant- 
commandant  Jones  had  been  very  severely  wounded,  Mr. 
George  Parker,  his  master's-mate,  continued  the  action  until, 
overpowered  by  numbers,  to  which  no  effectual  resistance 
could  be  made— during  which  time,  several  of  the  enemy's 
barges  were  sunk  alongside,  and  great  slaughter  done  in  others. 

It  appears  to  the  court,  that  gun-vessel  No.  163,  was  the 
second  vessel  carried,  after  a  gallant  opposition,  having  pre- 
viously kept  off  the  enemy  for  some  time,  and  being  entirely 
surrounded. 

It  appears  to  the  court,  that  gun- vessel  No.  163,  was  the 
vessel  next  carried;  that  this  was  not  effected,  however,  until 
her  commander,  lieutenant  Spedden,  had  been  most  severely 
wounded,  who,  nevertheless,  remained  on  deck,  and  continued 
to  give  orders  to  the  last,  nor,  until  she  was  completely  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy,  who  suffered  greatly  in  the  contest. 
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Ti  appears  to  the  court,  that  No.  S,  sailing-master  Ferris, 
was  ibc  next  vessel  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy; 
tbe  enemy  succeeded  in  boarding  her  at  a  time  when  furlbi 
iT»istance  was  rendered  ineffectual,  by  the  dismounting  of  her 
I wenly-four- pounder,  and  when  the  fire  fitim  the  other  gtm- 
veaseU  had  been  turned  u|)on  her,  after  iheir  capture. 

It  appears  to  the  court,  that  No.  23,  lieutenant  M'Kever, 
was   the  last  vessel  captured;  and  that  this  was  efiecied  at 
about  half  past  12  o'clock,  after  the  enemy  had  succeeded  in 
tnnung  the  fire  of  the  other  gun-vessels,  previously  capture 
upon  her. 

Jt  also  appears  to  the  court,  that  the  barges  and  land 
of  the  enemy  were  all  mounted  with  cannon,  and  had  from  a 
thousand  to  twelve  hundred  men  on  board,  armed  in  (fac  best 
possible  manner. 

And  lastly:  it  furlher  appears  to  the  court,  that  after g 
vessel  No.  1 56,  had  been  captured  by  the  enemy,  her  fire  il 
turned  upon  the  other  gun-vessels,  and  continued  for  a  con 
derabte  time,  under  the  AmcricaD  colours. 

The  result  of  this  inquiry  is,  an  unanimous  opinion, 
lieutenanl-commiindant  Jones  evinced  by  his  movements,  pre- 
VHKisIy  to  the  action,  a  judgment  highly  creditable  to  his  cha- 
racter, that  when  an  attack  had  become  certain,  he  availed 
himself  of  every  mean  to  gain  ihe  best  position  for  his  squa- 
dron; and,  that  during  the  sabsetfuent  engagement,  when  op- 
poaed  to  a  force,  of  at  least  nine  times  his  number,  in  large^ 
well'Sppointed  boats,  formidably  armed,  he  exhibited  a  fimi- 
DCSs  and  intrepidity,  worthy  the  emulation  of  his  countrymen, 
and  reflecting  the  highest  honour  on  the  service  to  which  b 
facloDgs. 

Tbe  court  likewise  conceive,  that  midshipman  ParkI 
who  acted  as  masierVmate,  during  the  action,  on  board  the 
lag-veMel,  displayed,  in  his  delermined  resistance  (o  the  ene- 
my,  sAer  the  fall  of  his  commander,  the  mosl  signal  bravery; 
and  thai  he  tneritK,  in  an  especial  degree,  tlic  notice  of  his  f 
venuDcnI. 
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The  court  fee}  gratified,  ia  expressing  the  opimoii,  that 
the  brave  crew  of  gua-vessel  Ifo«  1$6,  forcibly  felt  the  exam- 
ple of  their  officersf  aiid«  that  under  its  influence  they  main- 
tained a  most  unequal  conflict,  with  unparalleled  destruction 
to  the  enemy,  until  they  were  borne  down  by  numbers,  to 
which  no  opposition  could  be  made;  nor  did  the  &il  of  this 
vessel,  by  which  the  enemy's  force  was  not  only  increased, 
but,  by  her  position,  in  a  great  measure,  covered,  check  the 
ardour  of  the  gallant  defenders  of  the  rest  of  the  squadron:  for 
we  find  them  contending  as  long  as  the  least  prospect  of  an- 
noying the  enemy  lasted;  their  exertions,  unimpaired  by  their 
loss,  and  yielding  at  last,  in  succession  only,  to  the  concen- 
trated force  of  the  enemy,  brought  to  act  against  each  vesseL 

With  the  clearest  evidence  for  their  guide,  the  court  ex- 
perience the  most  heartfelt  gratification,  in  declaring  the  opi-^ 
nion,  that  lieutenant-commandant  Jones,  and  his  gallant  sup- 
porters, lieutenants  Spedden  and  M ^Kever,  sailing-masters 
Ferris  and  Ulrich,  their  officers  and  men,  performed  their  du- 
ties on  this  occasion,  in  the  most  able  and  gallant  maimer;  and 
that  the  action  has  added  another  and  a  distinguished  honour 
to  the  naval  character  of  our  country. 

Lewis  Ai^exis* 
G«  Pavis,  Officiating  Judge  Advocate. 

In  approving  the  proceedings  and  opinion  of  the  court  of 
inquiry,  I  avail  myself  with  fdeasure  of  the  favourable  occa- 
sion thus  afibrded  me,  to  express  my  admiraticm  of  the  gal- 
lantry uA  skill  displayed  by  lieutenant  Jones  and  his  brave 
companions,  in  the  defence  made  by  them  against  so  over- 
wbefaning  a  force,  as  not  to  afford  a  prospect  of  success;  and 
to  which  the  enemy  were  astonished  to  find  a  resistance  offer- 
ed. In  this  unequal  contest,  I  trust  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
national  aad  naval  character  has  been  nobly  sustained;  and 
that  the  resistance  to  the  attack  of  so  very  superior  a  force,  has 
con^buted  in  no 'small  degree  to  the  eventual  safety  of  thif^ 
city. 
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The  proceedings'  and  opinion  of  tie  court  of  inquiry,  of 
which  master-commandant  Lewis  Alexis  is  president,  are  ap- 
proved. 

Daniel  T.  Pj^iterson, 
Captain  U.  S.  Navy^  commanding 
J{»  Orleans  $tation. 


BRITISH  NAVAL  COURTS  MARTIAL. 

The  want  of  truth  and  candour,  which  characterizes  the 
British  accounts  of  their  defeats  during  the  late  war,  and  the 
various  subterfuges  made  use  of  to  palliate,  disguise,  and 
misrepresent,  as  well  as  the  ingenious  excuses  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  accounting  for  the  almost  uniform  result  of  every 
naval  action,  are  become  so  notorious,  as  to  excite  our  con- 
tempt and  laughter,  rather  than  our  indignation.  At  one  time, 
our  vessels  come  too  near — at  another,  not  near  enough; 
— at  one  time  they  outsail  them — at  another  their  crews  are 
composed  of  English  seamen,  who  are  the  most  loyal  sub- 
jects in  the  world,  and  yet  not  only  serve  against  their  native 
country,  but  even  fight  better  against  than  they  do  for  their 
beloved  sovereign. 

Such  is  the  language  not  only  of  their  journals,  but  their 
official  letters,  and  courts  of  inquiry,  the  result  of  which  last 
is  so  uniform,  that,  to  use  the  language  of  the  following  docu- 
ment, ''  /( is  almost  vnntctssary  to  say  that  the  captains^  offi- 
cers, and  men,  were  fully  and  most  honourably  acquitted.'*'^ 
Thus  the  court  martial  held  on  captain  Garden  ascribed  the 
loss  of  the  Macedonian  to  the  "  over  anxiety  of  that  officer 
to  come  to  close  quarters,"  although  it  is  notorious  that  he  did 
not  come  to  close  quarters,  notwithstanding  his  ship  was  to 
windward,  and  outsailed  the  United  States  with  the  greatest 
ease.  In  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  this  court  martial  ^which 
we  have  seen,  there  is  a  plate  exhibiting  the  <^  Track  of  ac- 
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(ion"  of  these  two  vessels,  in  which  the  United  States  is  re- 
presented as  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  Macedonian.  This 
childish  attempt  at  imposing  upon  the  world  is  really  laughable. 

The  decision  of  the  court  martial,  which  follows,  contains  a 
charge  that  has  often  been  made  against  our  gallant  officers, 
that  of  attempting  to  seduce  their  prisoners  from  his  majesty's 
service.  The  pretext  on  which  this  assertion  is  founded  in 
the  present  instance,  is  so  utterly  absurd,  as  to  defeat  itself, 
even  though  it  were  not  contradicted  by  the  oaths  of  two  gal- 
lant and  distinguished  young  officers,  which  we  have  given 
immediately  following  the  charges.  It  seems  "  that  the  whoh 
of  the  men  were  confined  in  the  hold  of  the  Constitution^  in  a 
warm  climate^  with  their  legs  in  chains^  and  hand-cuffed  for 
three  weeks:  during  which  time  repeated  attempts  were  made  hy 
the  officers  and  crews  of  the  American  ship  to  shake  their  at" 
iachment  to  their  king  and  countnf^  but  withotU  effect J^^ 

Truly  we  cannot  help  admiring  the  stubborn  loyalty  of  these 
trusty  fellows,  nor  the  truly  original  idea  of  seducing  his  ma- 
jesty's liege  subjects  by  the  gentle,  coaxing  application  of 
hand-cufis,  chains,  and  confinement  in  a  hot  climate.  The 
honest  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  our  officers  feel  no  anxiety 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  British  sailors,  for  im- 
less  they  fight  better  than  they  have  lately  done,  they  will  be 
no  acquisition  to  any  service.  P. 

Halxtax,  July  3. 
Naval  CoyaT  Martial.-— On  Wednesday  last  (June  38)  a 
court  martial  was  held  on  board  H.  M.  S.  Akbar,  for  the  trial  of 
captain  the  hon.  G.  Douglas^  the  officeni  and  crew  of  the  Levantf 
and  captain  Gordon  Falcon^  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Cyane;  and 
to  investigate  the  causes  which  led  to  the  capture  of  those  ships  in 
February  last,  by  the  American  ship  of  war  Constitution.  The 
court  was  composed  of— - 

Capt.  Charles  Buileu,  of  H.  M.  S.  Akbar»  president. 
Capt.  the  hon.  /.  ^.  Crofton,  Narcissus. 
H.  C.  Spmcert  Cydnus. 
Capt.  Hitnnf  Jariff  Arab. 

lYancia  IVutcott,  Regulus. 
X^harlet  Martyr t  £«9.  judge  advoeste. 


We  DnderMiDtl  tliut  afur  a  itoroiif;h  invesligntion,  the  coun 
WM  fvUf  »f  opinion,  ihat  ihelr  caiplure  wai  lo  lie  nttributeri  to  the 
wery  im/uti»r  fortt  of  the  enemy'i  f/iift,  and  /o  Arr  grrat  *v/iriion(y 
in  taiSng,  which  enabled  her,  ihroti^^liout  the  Bctioii.  to  keep  at 
BucI)  a  diatancci  thai  ilieir  cu-ronacl«s  were  of  litllt;  cfTccI,  whilst 
»he  vas  keeping  up  a  steady  fire  from  loventeen  luri^  twenif -four 
poundeni  und  ihut  the  oflicerit  iind  m«n  cvincvd  the  greatest  skill 
vkI  Intr«(Hdil]r,  tieltmling  their  ships  In  a  nunner  highly  hanour- 
able  to  itaetn.  while  U  could  be  done  with  the  least  prospect  of 
tuccM*.  li  ia  Almost  unnecess^iry  to  add,  ihui  the  captuins,  officers, 
and  niLTn  o(  both  shipi*)  wtsr-i: /ullif  and  motl  hommrably  acgiiiiirJ. 

The  court  passed  a  hit;l)  cncoiniflin  on  the  cunduci  of  ihe  ships' 
ci>m|nttiec  expressive  of  the  mnie  it  cnteridned  of  their  loyally, 
in  fe«istin|^  the  rcrpeatcd  ofTcrs  mude  to  them  to  enter  Ihe  service 
of  the  enemy.  K'r  are  atmred,  lint  thr  tolitle  of  fhr  mrn  were  nti- 
Jtned  imkr  inHd  n/' l/ie  C'aniiiiiiliun,  in  a  tearin  cttniaie,  tid'h  tlirir 
ttg*  i»  thaittt,  and  hand'Cuffcrl^  far  Ihrrr  ivrrkm  during  vihich  timr 
reptalrd  allrmfitt  vtrre  made  fit/  thr  officrrn  and  crtv  (f  ihf  jimtrt- 
tan  Mfi  to  thake  ihrir  MlachintiU  to  ihrir  king  taid  coantroi  but 
without  rffcet. 

DEPOSITION. 

lloitoH,  Julg  ei 
Wc,  WtLLiAH  B.  Shubhicx,  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  navy, 
and  Arcmibalo  UxMtiKitsoN,  captain  of  marines,  buth  of  the  Uni- 
ted Staicii'  frigaie  Constitution,  tlo  severalty  testify  and  declure, 
that  tro  have  sbeu  in  the  iloslonG^izeiie  of  ihe  Ifih  July  turrtni, 
in  account  of  ■  couil  martial  holden  *l  Halifai,  oi>  tlic  aSih  June 
last,  tor  the  trial  of  the  officers  and  crews  of  hiu  Britannic  majes- 
ty's bte  ships  the  Cyane  and  Levant,  in  which  it  is  staled,  among 
etbcr  things,  that  the  Constitution  in  her  uction  with  those  ships 
kept  at  long  shot,  out  of  catronude  range;  and  secondly,  that  high 
enoominms  are  made  on  the  crews  of  said  ihips  for  their  loyallf 
in  resisting  the  repeated  crfiers  made  to  Ihem  to  be  received  into 
the  American  serrice.  Now  we,  on  our  oaths  decUre,  that  the  fri- 
g»tc  CoDStituiion  r>iit[;rd  alongside  of  tho>c  ahips  at  not  a  greater 
distance  than  two  hnndred  und  lifty  yards,  whi^h  every  person 
•cfiuaiuud  with  gunnery  initsE  know  is  within  point  hluiik  carron:>de 
rmngci  and  iiecondly,  that  no  offers  whatever  wurc  made,  nor  any 
(caipulionsbeldoutlothe  crcwsof  said  ships  to  induce  them  tocIC' 
Knorr|tiii  the  oerviceof  (heir  kiiigi  on  tlic  conlrary,  the  very  frc- 
qatiit  eiprcasions  of  a  desire  on  ihcir  part  to  enicr  our  service, 
vers  invarikbly  dUcountcnaDccd  by  the  ofiicera  of  the  Cunstituiion. 
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There  is  another  charge  made  against  the  officers  of  the  ConsCi- 
tution  in  the  proceedings  of  the  court  martial,  that  the  crews  df 
the  Cyane  and  Levant  were  confined  in  the  hold  in  the  night  time^ 
which  is  the  custom  on  board  all  ships  of  war,  and  especially  when 
the  prisoners  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  crew  of  the  conquer- 
ing ship;  but  the  crews  of  the  Levant  and  Cyane  were  permitted  to 
remain  on  the  birth-deck  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  one  third  df 
them  at  a  time  on  the  spar-deck,  who  had  no  irons  on  them. 

W.  B.  Shubrick, 

Aroh.  Henderson. 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Suffolk^  9b.  Boatouj  30M  July^  1815. 

Then  .the  said  William  B.,Shubrick  and  Archibald  Hbn- 

DBRsoNy  personally  appeared,  and  made  oath  to  the  truth  of  the 

above  declaration  by  them  subscribed,  before 

Thomas  Welsh,  Jr. 

Jusiice  qfthe  Peace. 


ARRIVAL  OF  UNITED  STATES^  VESSELS. 

AT  NEW  YORK. 

No VR.  1st,  1815.  The  Peacock,  captain  Warrington,  from  a 

cruise  in  the  straits  of  Sunda. 
12th.  Guerriere,    commodore  Decatur,  Mediterranean. 

AT  NEWPORT. 

Commodore  Bainbridge^s  squadron. 

Novr.  15tli.  Independence,  Commodore  Bainbridge, 

Mediterranean, 

Macedonian  Capt.  Jones  do 

Congress  C.  Morris  do 

Chippewa  G.  C.  Reed  do 

Saranac  J.  Elton  do 

Boxer  J.  Porter  do 

Spark  T.  Gamble  do 

Enterprise  Kearney  do 

Flambeau  J.  B.  Nicholson  do 

Firefly  ^  Lt.  Carter  do 

Torch  W.  Chauncey  do 

Spitfire  A.  J.  Dallas  de 
Lynx 
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Left  the  following  vessels  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean  un- 
der the  command  of  captain  Shaw,  senior  officer. 
United  States  Captain  Shaw 

Constellation  Gordon 

Ontario  ,  Downes 

Erie  Crane 

December  3rd.  The  Washington,  74,  captain  I.  Chauncey, 
arrived  at  President  Roads,  Boston,  from  Portsmouth,  where 
9he  was  built  and  fitted  out. 


THE  WASP  AND  EPERVIER. 

Little  doubt  can  now  be' entertained  of  the  loss  of  the  Ep^c- 
vier  in  the  September  gales  which  proved  disastrous  to  the 
American  commerce;  and  none  with  respect  to  the  fate  of  the 
Wasp.  The  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  Epervier  by  a 
British  line  of  battle  ship,  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  those  plea- 
sant stories  which  captains  of  merchant  ships  sometimes  in- 
vent for  their  private  amusement,  or  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
posing of  their  cargoes  to  advantage.  It  is  of  little  conse- 
quence to  these  facetious  gentlemen  and  their  owners  what 
alarms  they  create,  or  whose  bosoms  they  lacerate,  provided 
ihey  can  raise  a  market  for  their  merchandise.  For  this  object 
they  make  war,  or  peace,  just  as  suits  their  interests,  and 
massacre  a  community,  or  sink  a  ship  with  as  little  hesita- 
tion as  they  throw  the  log.  A  due  regard  to  personal  inter- 
ests is  proper,  undoubtedly,  but  the  profits  of  trade  must  have 
little  connection  with  either  common  honour,  or  common 
honesty,  when  they  require  the  support  of  falsehood.  It  is 
believed  that  no  human  being  can  tell  how  these  two  vessek 
were  lost.  All  that  we  know,  is,  that  they  probably  perished 
somewhere  in  the  pathless  ocean,  unseen  by  all  but  the  Being 
who  dealt  this  severe  and  inscrutable  blow,  doubtless  for 
some  great  end  that  we  know  not  of.     Still,  while  we  acqui- 
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66ce  in  the  dispensation  which  haft  robbed  our  country  of 
many  a  gallant  spirit,  no  duty  requires  us  to  smother  our  re- 
grets, or  refmin  from  expressions  of  the  deepest  son'ow  for 
our  loss.  Who  indeed  can  refrain  from  lamenting  that,  while 
our  country  was  looking  anxiously,  day  after  day,  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  youthful  Blakeley,  who  had  twice  conquered  his 
enemy,  or  expecting  to  hear  of  new  triumphs,  he  and  his 
gallant  companions  were,  probably,  nay,  too  certainly,  float- 
ing breathless  on  the  surface  of  tlie  wave,  or  buried  in  its 
bottomless  bosom.  Though  he  will  never  return  to  remind 
us  of  his  services,  let  us  not  forget  to  pay  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  his  memory,  by  cherishing  his  fame,  and  recording 
his  achievements  in  our  hearts.  There  is  something  inde- 
scribably solemn  and  affecting  to  our  mindsv  in  the  idea  of 
hundreds  of  men  thus  perishing,  out  of  the  reach  of  any  huh- 
man  help,  with  nothing  in  sight  but  their  struggling  compa- 
nions, the  weltering  ocean,  and  the  angry  skies — and  nothing 
within  hearing  but  the  roaring  of  the  winds  and  waves,  and 
the  cries  of  men  calling  upon  those  who  cannot  hear,  or  who 
cannot  relieve.  The  mind  shrinks  from  this  lonely,  dreary, 
desolate,  and^unknown  calamity— of  which  nothing  is  certain, 
but  the  sad  conviction  that  there  is  now  hardly  a  hope  that  it 
has  not  happened. 


POETRY. 

FOR  THE  NAVAL  CHRONICLE.^A  BAILOR'S  ELECT, 

ON  THE  FATE  OF  THE  WASP* 

O!  WHEN  in  some  iUuBtrkras  figfat> 
Stout  warriors  yield  at  Fate's  nide  eaU, 
Thej  fall,  like  shooting  stars  at  mghC» 
And  brighten  as  thej  fiiH. 

A  thousand  tongues  their  deeds  relate^ 
And  with  the  story  neTer  tire, 
A  country  mourns  their  noble  fate» 
And  ladies  weep  and  men  admire. 

But  dreary  is  the  fate  of  those 
I  mourn,  in  this  rough  sailor  stralo* 
Who  perished-— Aotp,  no  mortal  know% 
And  perish'd  all  in  vain. 

Who  in  our  country  eannot  tell. 

How  BuiKELVT  brought  the  red-cr^u  low, 

And  twice  triumphantly  did  quell 

The  prowess  of  a  Taliaot  foe? 

Who  has  not  beard  of  his  brave  men. 
All  valiant  hearts  ek  sterling  gold. 
Who  brav'd  the  lion  in  his  deo. 
And  tnrn'd  hia  hot  blood  into  cold? 

TIIk)  hat  not  wisb*d  that  they  were  here, 
Eseap'd  the  ocean's  perils  rude, 
To  share  our  country's  welcome  cheer, 
And  reap  a  nation*s  gratitude? 

But  they  will  never  come  again 
To  claim  the  welcome  of  their  home; 
AflectSon  looks  for  them  in  vain; 
Too  surely  they  will  never  eome. 

Far  distant  from  their  native  land. 
They  perish'd  in  the  yawning  deep. 
Where  there  was  none  to  stretch  a  band, 
^od  none  their  fiste  to  weep. 
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No  ear  their  dreuy-drowning  cry. 
Heard  o'er  the  desert  wave; 
Their  djing  struggle  met  do  eye, 
No  friendly  aid  to  sare. 

And  xthen  they  periahM  none  ean  tell. 
Nor  -where  their  bones  are  laid— 
The  spot  Affection  loves  so  well. 
No  moamei^s  step  will  tread. 

No  tender  friend  will  ever  go 

To  seek  the  spot  where  they  abide. 

Nor  child,  or  widow,  full  of  wo. 

Tell  how,  and  when,  and  where  they  died. 

Alas!  they  have  no  chareh-yard  grave. 
No  mound  to  mark  the  spot; 
They  moulder  in  the  deep,  deep  wave 
Jtut  where— it  matters  not. 

They  perish'd  far  away  from  home. 
And  few  will  weep  these  sailors  bold. 
For  e'er  the  certain  news  shall  come. 
Our  feelings' will  grow  cold. 

By  slow  degrees  hope  will  expire» 
And  when  the  anxious  feeling^s  o'ei*, 
Stale  Memory  will  quench  her  fire. 
And  sorrow  he  no  more. 

Save  where  some  pale  and  widow'd  one. 
By  grief,  or  madness  cross'd. 
Shall  cling  to  one  dear  hope  alone,    . 
And  hope,  though  hope  were  lost- 

^y  fond  Imagination  led. 

Or  ideal  visions  driven, 

O!  she  will  ne'er  believe  him  dea^, 

Till  they  do  mee<  in  Heaven. 
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Ehmtnlt  of  the  Philoiojihy  of  iht  Human  Miml.     By  Duga" 
Steward,  tl<>().  F.  K.  S.  &r,  Vol.Jl.  4to.  Edinburg.     Bos- 
lon,  reprinted,  Svo.  pp.  4C3. 
The  Quart trtif  Rtvitw,  No.  xxiv.  Jnnuury,  1015. 

Ik  «  former  number  of  our  Magazine,  we  had  occasion  to 
oolicc  thai  part  of  the  article  before  us,  which  was  devoted 
lo  the  refutation  of  all  those  principles  upon  which  (he  phi- 
losophy of  Mr.  Stewart  is  founded.  If  what  we  then  ven- 
loped  to  offer  on  the  subject  be  coircci,  the  argument  of  the 
Quarterly  Reviewers  is  indebted  for  ail  its  plausibility,  in  the 
first  place,  to  an  entnr  misconception  of  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Stewart's  Elements — and,  in  the  second  place, 
lo  a  specious  perversion  of  analogical  reasoning.  We  come 
next  lo  consider  that  portion  of  the  critique,  in  which  ii  is  at- 
tempted to  be  proved,  that  wliat  Dr.  Rcid  and  Mr.  Siewaii 
have  granted  ree(>ecting  the  cogency  of  ilie  arguments  em- 
ployed by  Ucrkeley  and  by  Hume,  on  the  subject  of  our  be- 
lief in  a  material  world,  is  a  stijierfluous  concession  on  theiv 
part;  inasmuch  as  the  reasonings  of  the  latter  philosophers 
proceeded  entirely  upon  the  old  hyi>othcsis  of  ideas — an  hy- 
pQlh<'4is  which  it  was  the  signal  good  fortune  of  Dr.  Reid  to 
have  successfully  exploded.  Granting  the  accuracy  of  thi:* 
reprcaeittation,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  think  with  the 
Quarterly  Reviewers,  that,  since  the  premises  are  removed, 
it  i»  fturprising  how  the  conclusions  deduced  from  them  should 
be  sliU  saflered  to  remain.  But  here,  as  in  the  former  case, 
we  arc  obliged  to  accuse  Mr.  Stewart's  critic  of  gross  misap- 
prebvfuion.  It  ought  to  be  kept  steadily  in  view,  that  the 
absolute  ejufence  of  the  matcriid  world,  and  our  bdit/ia  that 
existence,  arc  points  iu  the  dispute  upon  the  distinct  separa- 
tion of  which  the  accuracy  of  all  our  speculations  on  (h(> 
ftobject  must  in  a  great  measure  depend.  We  shall,  th 
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be  probably  anticipated  by  our  readers  in  remarking,  that  the 
Quarterly  Reviewers  have  strangely  identified  these  two  im- 
portant points,  by  directing,  to  the  latter,  those  observations 
which  are  applicable  only  to  the  former.  What  aggravates* 
the  strangeness  of  this  conduct  is,  that  they  committed  the 
erro^'with  a  passage  of  Reid^s  before  their  eyes,  in  which 
the  distinction  under  consideration  is  plainly  recognised. 
After  asserting  that  Berkeley  and  Hume  have  unanswerably 
proved  the  impossibility  of  accounting  for  our  belief  in  the 
existence  of  a  material  world  upon  any  principles  of  habit, 
of  experience,  or  of  education,  Dr.  Reid  goes  on  to  remark 
-—-^^  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  fact,  that  our  sensations  are  in^ 
variably  connected  with  the  conception  and  belief  of  exter- 
nal existences.^^  This  single  passage  might  have  convinced 
the  Quarterly  Reviewers,  that  the  observations  of  Dr.  Reid 
were  exclusively  confined  to  our  belief  of  the  existence  of  a 
material  world:  and  yet,  with  not  a  little  of  the  self-congra- 
iulation  which  flows  fix)m  discovery,  they  proceed  "  to  con- 
tend that  the  arguments  firom  reason,  in  favour  of  a  material 
world,  remain  not  only  untouched,  but  wAeanV^ — an  asser- 
tion, which,  however  it  may  accord  with  the  fact,  has  no  con** 
ceivable  bearing  upon  the  point  in  question.  Granting  that 
the  existence  of  the  material  world  is  completely  established 
by  means  of  reasoning,  it  yet  remains  to  be  shown  that  our 
belief  of  that  existence  can  be  accounted  for  by  appealing  to 
the  same  process.  The  reality  of  external  existences  is  alto- 
gether independent  of  percipient  beings;  and  an  establish- 
ment of  the  fact  does  not  amount  to  an  explanation  of  our 
belief  in  it. 

In  their  subsequent  reasonings  on  this  head,  the  Quarterly 
Reviewers  have  more  scrupulously  confined  their  language  to 
the  real  question  at  issue — without  seeming,  however,  to  re- 
cognise the  distinction  which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to 
point  out.  After  proving  to  their  own  satisfaction,  that  rea- 
son had  never  been  consulted  in  accounting  for  our  belief  of 
external  existences,  we  regret  to  find  them  declining  "  to  en- 
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tcr  upon  ibe  quesUou  ihemselvcs,"  aud  remaining  contsnt 
wilfa  a  few  iiiefibciual  lamcntalions  about  ibc  gloomy  conse- 
quences tolo  which  ihe  preseiii  state  of  the  subject  is  calcu- 
btcd  to  lead.  If  ihcy  really  supposed  that  the  received  doc- 
triad  oil  this  point  furnished  a  sure  road  to  universal  scepli- 
cism,  ought  any  considerations  of  deficiency  in  "  limits"  lo 
bave  prevented  ibem  from  rescuing  llietr  readers  out  of  &uch 
a  dismal  catastrophe?  Surely  the  space  occupied  by  their 
desultory  oppugnalion  of  Mr.  Stewart's  work,  might  have 
been  better  filled  up  with  a  qiicslioji  involving  so  many  mo- 
metilous  consequences  as  that  which  relates  to  our  belief  of 
the  exixence  of  a  materia)  world.  Instead  of  this,  however, 
tbey  have  only  vouchsafed  lo  furnish  us  with  suroe  vague  sur- 
mises and  inconclu&ive  reasonings  on  the  subject  of  instinctive 
fallibility; — recommending  us  al  last,  after  a  great  deal  of  bois- 
terouA declamation,  "lo suspend  opinion,gowherc  our  instincts 
lead,  and,  like  other  animals,  take  our  chance  for  the  rest." 
Now,  all  this,  we  humbly  conceive,  is  not  in  ihe  least  conducive 
to  the  enlargement  of  our  knowledge;  and  we  are  heartily  sor- 
ry that  the  Quarterly  Reviewers  should  overthrow  Dr.  Reid's 
speculations  on  this  subject — assert  roundly  that  reason  had 
Dot  been  heard — insinuate  that  the  queslion  is  an  easy  one — 
and  then  leave  us  '■  to  take  our  chance  for  the  rest." 

But  for  Dur  own  parts  we  see  no  good  reason  to  adopt  an 
unlimited  acepticUm,  or  to  abandon  ourselves  lo  despondency, 
oa  account  of  the  received  system  concerning  our  belief  of 
e«l«iwl  exUienccj.  The  instance  of  the  fallibility  of  ins'i'nct, 
which  has  heen  adduced  by  the  Quarterly  Rcvievers,  is 
not  calculated  to  ca»i  uny  very  deep  gloom  on  th«  condition 
of  tl'C  human  upecics — or  even  U|jon  thai  of  the^umblc  crea- 
lur**  from  whom  the  example  is  selected.  For,  granting  the 
fact  (whicli,  perhaps,  no  one  will  qucstiopj  that  a  lien  will  as 
400D  sit  vftOD  «  piece  of  chalk,  as  upoi  an  egg,  and  that  she 
ckerutKS  her  of&pring  with  equal  fondness,  whether  (hey  bc- 
of  her  onm,  or  of  a  dilU-rent  gpfcics;  it  yet  remains  to  be 
,  that  these  apparent  perversities  arc  pregaaAl  m\h 
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any  alamiing  consequences  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
hen — or  that  the  hmnan  race  are  precisely  upon  the  same 
footing  with  the  brute  creation  in  respect  to  the  faUibiiity  of 
their  speculative  instincts*    On  this  subject  we  beg  leave  to 
introduce  some^  excellent  observations  of  Mr.  Stcwart^s  in 
this  volume  of  his  work,  which,  although  they  were  not  writ* 
ten  expressly  to  answer  the  objection  under  review,  may, 
nevertheless,  contribute  to  clear  up  the  point,  and  to  place 
the  matter  in  a  light  somewhat  difierent  firom  that  in  which  it 
has  been  viewed  by  the  writers  before  us.    We  have  refer- 
ence now  to  the  fourth  section  of  the  second  chapter,  in  which 
he  has  occasion  to  notice  the  strong  propensity  of  children 
to  apply  to  similar  objects  the  same  appellation;  ascribing 
the  phenomenon  to  an  indistinctness  of  perception,  by  which 
they  are  led  to  overlook  the  specifical  differences  of  indivi- 
duals, and  to  infer  a  general  coincidence  from  a  few  acciden- 
tal resemblances.     ^^  To  the  same  indistinctness  of  percep- 
tion (continues  he)  are  to  be  ascribed  the  mistakes  about  the 
most  familiar  appearances  which  we  daily  see  committed  by 
those  domesticated  animals  with  whose  instincts  and  habits 
we  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  intimately  acquainted.^' 
Now  in  the  case  of  the  hen  above  mentioned,  we  see  no 
imaginable  disadvantage  resulting  from  her  incubation  on  a 
piece  of  chalk  carved  into  the  shape  of  an  egg;  whereas  an 
opposite  disposition  of  incredulity  by  which  she  might  be  in* 
dyced  to  reject  every  egg  which  was  not  of  a  particular  form 
and  size,  would  have  an  obvious  tendency  to  curtail  the  pro- 
pagatiui  of  her  species*    With  respect  also  to  that  peculiarity 
in  her  ccxistitution^  which  influences  her  to  cherish  her  off- 
spring with  ^  total  indifference  to  the  circumstance  of  its  kind, 
it  was  unquestiuiably  intended  for  wise  purposes,  to  prevent 
the  useless  destruaion  of  aninml  existence — however  trifling 
we  may  think  the  octasion  of  such  a  provision,  or  however 
humble  the  beings  to  wter.h  such  sparing  mercy  is  extended. 
Such  a  matter  is  not  undoutxedly  considered  as  unimportant, 
in  the  view  of  Him,  who  condescends  to  notice  the  fall  of  a 
sparrowi  and  to  number  the  baii^  of  our  heads. 
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The  case  of  the  bunian  species  admits  a  far  more  satis-  I 
fartory  explanation;  inasmuch  as  our  early  credulity  receives 
coustani  cormtions  ^m  every  lesson  of  subsequent  experi- 
ence; and  as  the  extensive  predominance  of  Lhc  instinctive 
principle  in  children  "  is  a  disposition  oq  which  (as  Mr. 
Stewart  has  ably  shown)  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
species  in  a  great  manner  hinges."  In  siipixtrt  of  this  asser- 
tion, it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  if  every  child,  before 
it  transfers  the  name  of  one  familiar  object  to  another  of  simi- 
lar appearance,  must  be  at  the  pains  of  going  through  a  mi- 
nute cxaiitinatioii  and  comparison  of  the  relative  attributes  of 
both,  the  intellectual  improvement  of  man  would  always  re- 
main staiionary^-or,  perhaps,  resemble  in  its  progress  the 
march  of  Uncle  Toby,  which  consisted  in  merely  lifting  up 
the  foot  and  placing  ii  down  in  the  same  old  trjck  as  before: 
for  what  child  was  ever  competeni  to  the  task  which  such  a 
sUce  of  circumstances  would  necessitate  him  lo  perform? — But 
mihoui  some  kind  of  cbssiiicaiion  or  other,  it  would  be  utter- 
ly impossiblt'  to  extend  our  knowlege  of  objects,  or  to  make 
any  ad\'ancemcni  in  the  fonnaiion  of  language.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  Stewart  has  very  profoundly  remarked  (p.  189) — "  That 
what  are  usually  called  general  iiUm  or  general  nolttms  are 
(herefore  of  two  kinds  essentially  differejii  from  each  other; 
those  which  are  general,  merely  from  the  vagueness  and  im- 
perfection of  our  information;  and  those  which  have  been  me- 
thodically Rrnfyalized,  in  the  way  explained  by  logicians,  in 
consequence  uf  an  abstraction  founded  on  a  careful  study  of 
particulars."  "  Philosophical  precision  requires,  that  two 
sets  of  notions,  so  totally  dissimilar,  should  not  be  confounded 
together;  and  an  attention  to  the  distinction  between  them 
will  be  found  to  throw  much  light  on  various  important  steps 
in  the  natural  history  of  the  mind." 

This  completes  all  we  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of  in- 
stinct. We  will  now  proceed  lo  examine  the  success  of  the 
Quarterly  Reviewers  in  combating  the  speculations  of  Mr. 
Siffwarl.  concerning  the  axioms  which  belong  to  the  ddfrrcnt 
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sciences;  and  concerning  the  peculiar  circumstance  Upon 
which  the  evidence  of  mathematical  demonstration  essentially 
defends.  And  here  we  must  again  repeat  an  observation  so 
often  made  in  the  course  of  this  investigation — ^that  the  rea- 
sonings of  ihe  writers  under  review  depend  for  a))  their  force 
upon  a  misrepresentation  (whether  intentional  or  not,  is  imma- 
terial) of  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  Mr.  Stewart^s 
phraseology*  That,  in  order  to  vary  the  form  of  his  language, 
the  writer  last  mentioned  has  been  compelled  to  employ  cir- 
cumlocutory expressions,  between  which  some  shade  of  dif- 
ference in  point  of  signification  is  easily  discernible,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny;  at  the  same  time  it  is  (we  had  almost 
said)  equally  impossible,  from  the  general  scope  and  tenor 
of  his  argument,  to  be  deceived  in  regard  to  his  real  mean- 
ing. 

The  first  absurdity  of  which  the  Quarterly  Reviewers  la- 
bour to  convict  Mr.  Stewart,  is  founded  on  the  loose  manner 
in  which  he  sometimes  uses  the  words  Truth  and  Reason.  Af- 
ter defining  the  latter  to  be  thepower  by  which  we  distinguish 
truth  from  falsehood,  and  combine  means  for  the  attainment 
of  our  ends,  it  is  siu'ely  somewhat  inaccurate  to  call  truth  one 
of  its  component  elements;  inasmuch  as  it  supposes  a  simple 
proposition  to  be  a. constituent  part  of  an  intellectual  faculty. 
That  Mr.  Stewart  has,  therefore,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
inaccurately  connected  the  two  words  under  consideration, 
we  will  not  attempt  to  question:  but  that  the  Quarterly  Re- 
viewers have  fairly  represented  the  general  import  of  his 
reasonings  on  this  point,  we  absolutely  deny.  In  almost 
every  page  of  the  discussion  he  has  called  the  axioms  of  ge- 
ometry, and  some  other  self-evident  truths  which  are  common 
to  all  sciences,*  not  the  principles  from  which  reasoning  sets 
out,  but  the  original  stamina,  or  the  primordial  elements  of  rea- 
soning; and  had  he  uniformly  employed  the  word  reasoning 

*  S  ich  as  our  belief  in  an  external  world  independent  of  mind,  our  reli- 
ance upon  our  personal  identity,  and  upon  the  permanency  of  the  laws  of 
nature. 
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instead  of  the  word  rcaton^  his  language  would  have  been  al- 
together uBexceplionaWe.  The  meaning,  howevei-,  which  he 
always  intended  to  coovcy,  was  so  hedged  in,  as  it  were, 
uilh  ex  plit  nations  in  various  fonns  of  phraseology,  that  it  i& 
almoHt  inconceivable  how  il  should  have  escaped  the  appre- 
hension of  the  most  superficial  reader. 

In  order  to  jilace  the  matter  beyond  cavil,  we  will  lake 
the  liberty  of  transcribing  some  of  those  passages  in  which 
Mr.  Stewart  has  contrived  to  limit  the  signification  of  the 
phrases  above  alluded  to;  marking  in  italics  the  clauses  to 
which  we  would  more  particularly  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  Had  the  Quarterly  Reviewers  adopted  the  plan  of 
ciling  those  parts  of  the  work  lo  which  reference  was  made, 
they  would  have  avoided  a  great  deal  of  (he  misrepresenta- 
tion into  which  they  have  been  betrayed  by  an  opposite  course 
of  procedure. 

After  making  a  quotation  bma  Rcid,  in  order  to  pass 
some  striclures  on  his  use  of  the  word  prindpU,  he  pro- 
ceeds:— 

"  On  other  occasions,  he  (Dr.  Reid)  usen  the  same  word 
(principle)  to  denote  those  clemtnlal  truths  (if  1  may  use  the 
expression)  which  are  virlualfi/  taken  for  granttd  or  assumed, 
in  every  step  of  our  rtasoning;  and  without  which,  althoilgh 
no  conscfjuencos  can  be  dirccily  inferred  firom  them,  a  train 
ofrtaioning  would  be  impossible."  Page  37.  "Such  truths 
— a  belief  of  the  continuance  of  the  laws  of  nature;  in  all  our 
reatonings  without  esceplioii,  a  belief  in  our  own  identity,  and 
in  the  evidence  of  memory — are  the  last  elements  into  which 
rfaianing  resolves  itself,  when  subjected  to  a  metaphysical 
analysis."  Id. — ■•  In  one  sense  of  the  word  principte,  indeed, 
maxims  may  be  called  principles  of  reasoning;  for  the  words 
pnnciples  and  elements  arc  sometimes  used  as  synonymous." 
W. — "  It  is  for  this  reason  (alluding  to  a  preceding  sentence) 
that  I  have  employed  the  phrase  principles  of  reasoning  on 
ihe  one  occasion,  and  elements  of  rtuioiiing  on  the  other." 
Page  38. — '•  tt  u  diffieull  to  Jinil  witxcepiionahU  langitage  f 
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mark  distinctions  so  completely  foreign  to  the  ordinary  purpostt 
of  speech;  but,  in  the  present  instance,   the  line  of  separation 
is  strongly  and  clearly  drawn  by  this  criterion — that  from 
principles  of  reasoning  consequences  may  be  deduced;  from 
what  I  have  called  elements  of  reasoning,  none  ever  can." 
Id. — '^  A  process  of  logical  reasoning  has  been  often  likened 
to  a  chain  supporting  a  weight.     If  this  similitude  be  adopted, 
the  axioms  or  elemental  truths  now  mentioned,  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  successive  concatenations  which  connect  the  dif- 
ferent links  immediately  with  each  other;  the  principles  of 
our  reasoning  resemble  the  hook,  or  rather  the  beam,  from 
which  the  whole  is  suspended."  Id. — "  The  distinction  which 
I  have  already  made  (alluding  to  some  foregoing  remarks)  be- 
tween elements  of  reasoning,  and  first  principles  of  reasoning, 
appears  to  myself,"  &c.     Page  39. — "  Before  dismissing  this 
subject,  I  must  once  more  repeat  (anxious,  it  should  seiem,  to 
prevent  all  misunderstanding)  that  the  doctrine  which  I  have 
been  attempting  to  establish,  so  far  from  degrading  axioms 
from  that  rank  which  Dr.  Reid  would  assign  them,  tends  to 
identify  them  still  more  than  he  has  done  with  the  exercise  of 
our  reasoning  poToers;  inasmuch  as,  instead  of  comparing  them 
with  the  data,  on  the  accuracy  of  which  that  of  our  conclu- 
sion necessarily  depends,  it  considers  them  as  the  vincula 
vjhich  giixe  coherence  to  all  the  particular  links  of  the  chain;^ 
er,  (to  vary  the  metaphor)  as  component  elements,  without 
which  the  faculty  of  reasoning^  is  inconceivable  and  impossi- 
ble."    Pp.  39,  40. — "  The  belief  which  all  men  entertain  of 
the  existence  of  the  material  world,  (I  mean  the  belief  of  its 
existence  independently  of  that    of  percipient  beings)  and 
their  expectation  of  the  continued  uniformity  of  the  laws  of 

*  0£  fetaomng  iubintel. 

t  See  page  52— where  Mr.  Stewart  ohsenres,  in  opposition  to  Johnson, 
and  Beattie, "  that  for  many  years  past,  return  has  been  very  seldom  used  by 
philosophical  writers,  or  indeed  by  correct  writers  of  any  description,  as  sy^ 
nonymous  with  the  pvtoer  (or  faculty)  of  reotontn^."  "  7b  appeal  to  the 
fight  of  rtatwi  from  the  retuoningo  of  the  ochooU^  is  not,  accordin|f  to  hioiy  a 
novel  or  a  va^^e  express  ioa.    The  whole  passage  is  worthy  of  attentioOt 
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iialure*  belong  lo  ihc  same  class  otuliimait  or  etemtnMl 
of  thought."     Piige  43. — "  I  shall  only  take  notice  fart 
tinder  Uiis  head,  of  lite  confidtnce  which  wc  tmisl  ntetuarili 
pott  m  Iht  tvidcncf.  ofmtmory  (and,  1  may  add,  in  the  conlinu- 
ance  of  our  peraonal  identity)  when  we  are  employed  in  car- 
rying any  process  of  deduction  or  argnmenlaiion"^-orr(ioioii-^ 
tng.     Id. — "  If  I  be  not  deceived,  these  truths  (alluding  to 
same  class  af  propositions)  ere  still  more  connected  with 
oftratwnn  of  ihe  rcatoning  faculli/  than  has  been  gei 
Jmaginedj  not  as  the  ]>rinciples  (»fx»')  Trom  which  our 
mgt  eel  out,  and  on  which  ihey  ultimately  depend:  but  a«il 
necracary  eonditiom  on  which  tvtry  tttp  of  the  dtditctimi  U 
pr^ett^i;  or  riither  (if  1  may  use  the  expression)  as  eg; 
elements  which  (.>iitrr  into  the  composition  of  rcasou  ilsi 
Page  4e.-^^' As  the  truthof  asiomsis  ^irtunUj/  presvppostd  or 
xmpliid  in  (he  successive  steps  of  every  demonstration,  aa,  in 
every  step  of  our  rtatoMngt  concerning  the  order  of  natufe* 
vtprocttd  on  tht  mppoeilian,  that  the  laws  by  which  it  is  rsj 
laied  will  continue  uniform  as  in  time  past;  and  (hat  the 
lerial  universe  has  do  existence  independent  of  our  pei 
lions."      "  I  need  scarcely  add,  thai,  in  all  our  rta»oning» 
whatever,  our    own  personal  identity    and  the  evidence  of 
utemory,  ore  virtually  taktn  fur  grantrd.^^     "  These  dilei 
iraths  all  agree  in  this,  that  Ihey  are  tnentialli/  ituohed  in- 
KXSItclAC  of  our  rational  pmatrs,^'     Id. 

From  this  array  of  passages,  it  appears,  that  Mr.  Sit 
firt  himself  was  aware  of  the  difliculty  of  iuidine;  unexcepti 
iible  language  to  convey  his  meaning — that  he  has  twice 
[VCMcd  doubts  concerning  the  accuracy  of  his  phi'aseolo^ 
by  apologiKiiig  tar  hii  application  of  the  term  thmrntal  iruihs 
fo  the  prapo^tligns  of  which  he  is  treating — and  that  what  he 
means,  by  styling  these  truths  the  elements  of  our  reasoning, 
is  nothing  more  than  that  they  are  ihc  tacit  eondiiions  on  which 
erery  process  of  argiuncntaiion  inujit  necessarily  procei 
Fmca  another  pastagc,  which  occurs  in  the  s^at^  disc 
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h  would  seem,  that  he  had  some  faint  forebodings  ol'  the  per^ 
versions  to  which  his  language  was  liable  in  the  hands  of  cap- 
tious criticism.  Speaking  of  these  axioms,  he  says  (p.  45)-— 
"  The  truths,  which,  from  these  objects,  are  so  radically  dif- 
ferent from  what  are  commonly  called  truths,  in  the  popular 
acceptation  of  that  word,  that  it  might  perhaps  be  useful  for 
logicians  to  distinguish  them  by  some  appropriate  appellation, 
such,  for  example,  as  that  o{  metaphysical  or  transcendental 
truthsm^'^  From  this  sentence  it  is  plainly  inferable,  that  Mr. 
Stewart  has  employed  the  word  tnUh  to  express  those  self- 
evident  propositions  which  are  virtually  taken  for  granted  in 
all  our  reasonings — ^because  there  was  no  other  word  in  the 
language  whose  signification  approached  so  nearly  to  the 
meaning  he  intended  to  convey,  and  because  he  wished  to 
deviate  as  little  as  possible  from  our  habitual  forms  of 
speech.  It  is  abundantly  manifest,  in  short,  from  the  whole 
speculation  under  view,  that  whenever  Mr.  Stewart  has  called 
these  truths  the  component  elements  of  reason,  he  did  not 
employ  the  word  according  to  its  popular  acceptation;  and 
was  anxious  to  be  understood  as  meaning  only,  that  they 
were  essentially  connected  with  every  exercise  of  the  reason- 
ing faculty* 

But  even  granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that,  in  the 
use  of  this  word,  Mr.  Stewart  is  sometimes  chargeable  with 
absurdity;  it  is  yet  peculiarly  illiberal  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
a  writer's  statements  by  the  single  terms  which  he  has  occa- 
sion to  employ,  without  paying  some  regard  to  the  explana- 
tions he  gives  of  those  terms  in  the  course  of  the  discussion. 
In  the  case  before  us,  Mr.  Stewart  has,  it  is  confessed,  not 
unfirequently  called  those  propositions  which  have  received 
the'  name  of  axioms  the  constituent  elements  of  reason— or  of 
reasoning  (for  he  has  indiscriminately  used  both  forms  of  ex- 
pression); yet,  in  all  his  expositions  of  such  phraseology,  he 
tells  us  we  are  to  understand  nothing  more  than  that  these 
axifHns  are  intimately  concerned — ^virtually  taken  for  granted 
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—in  every  train  of  argumeniation.  Surely  the  constant  rf- 
currence  of  this  rxplMiialion  could  nol  have  escaped  the  no- 
liceofthe  Quarterly  Reviewers;  and  we  arc  surprised  Uiey 
did  not  suppress  that  pari  of  iheir  criikism  upon  which  wr 
have  been  animadvcrring. 

But  this  is  not  a!)  the  sin  which  Mr.  Stewart  has  commit- 
led  in  conducting  his  spcculalion))  on  the  nature  and  ntility 
of  axioms.  lie  justly  remarks  ihat  (he  axioms  of  gcomelrj*. 
and  those  propositions  which  relate  lo  the  belief  in  our  pcr- 
*oiial  identity;  to  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  material 
irorki;  and  lo  our  belief  in  the  pcrmanpncy  of  the  laws  of  na- 
turt — all  agree  in  ihesc  two  important  particulars:  first,  ihat 
IVom  neither  of  these  classes  of  truths  can  any  direct  inference 
be  drawn  for  the  fartJier  enlargement  of  our  knowledge;  se- 
condly, thai,  notwithstanding  their  barrenness  in  this  respect, 
they  are  closely  connected  with  every  exercise  of  our  reason- 
ing powers.  Accordingly,  "  1  should  have  been  inclined  (says 
be)  to  comprehend,  under  the  general  title  of  axitmis,  all  the 
lrulh«  which  have  been  hitherto  under  our  review,  if  the  com- 
mon usage  of  our  language  had  nol,  in  a  groat  measure,  ap- 
propriated thai  appellation  to  the  axioms  of  mathematics;  and 
i/lhr  vifiB  of  ih<  ^ibjrvl  which  I  have  taken,  did  not  rendtr  it 
ntettntry  for  me  to  direct  the  altrntion  of  my  rtaden  to  the  wide 
dittrsily  betnun  tht  branchtt  of  knonUdgt  to  vhich  thttf  art  rt- 
*ptctitily  suitenirnl^''^ 

He  is  not  a  liitle  censured,  however,  for  expressing  this 
iiicUuation,  (i>  amitige  under  one  general  tide  all  the  truths 
which  wc  have  been  considering,  and,  what  is  worthy  of  no- 
lice,  on  account  of  the  very  reasons  for  which,  he  informs  us, 
he  declined  to  make  the  classification.  If  our  readers  will 
take  the  pains  lo  compare  the  last  clause  of  the  sentence  just 
quoted  vilh  (he  second  paragragh  on  page  i98,  of  ihe  Quar- 
terly Review,  ihcy  will  see,  if  wc  do  not  deceive  ou^^elve»,  that 
liie  Ultcr  is  merely  n  kind  of  rambling  para  phmsc  of  the  former. 
While  Mr.  Stewnn  conti^nls  hinifclfwidi  barely  mentioning 
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the  fact,  that  there  is  "  wide  diversity"  between  the  sciences 
to  M^iich  the  different  classes  of  truths  respectively  belong,  the 
Quarteriy  Reviewer  can  only  be  satisfied  with  a  minute  spe- 
cification of  the  several  particulars  in  which  that  diversity 
consists.  The  reasons,  as  given  both  by  the  former  and  by 
the  latter,  why  the  axioms  in  question  should  be  kept  sepa- 
rate, amount  solely  and  simply  to  this — that  as  mathematics 
are  conversant  about  hypothetical  truth,  and  as  all  other  scien- 
ces are  conversant  about  contingent  truthy  their  respective 
axioms  ought  not  be  confounded  together. 

It  will  be  our  next  business  to  examine  the  justness  of 
the  Quarterly  Reviewers'  strictures  on  the  speculations  of  Mr. 
Stewart  concerning  the  object  of  our  reasonings  in  mathe- 
matics; and  also  concerning  the  peculiar  circumstance  upon 
which  demonstrative  evidence  essentially  depends.— *The  first 
remark  we  shall  make,  under  this  head,  is,  that,  in  order  to 
convict  Mr.  Stewart  of  absurdity,  his  critics  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  a  somewhat  ambiguous  expression  contained  in  a 
note,  without  attending  to  the  broad  and  satisfactory  explana- 
tion which  he  subsequently  gives  of  it  in  the  body  of  his  work; 
and  that,  secondly,  the  expression  alluded  to  is  not,  after  all, 
if  rightly  understood,  either  grossly  illogical,  or  materially  er- 
roneous in  point  of  fact. 

In  a  note  (p.  65)  Mr.  Stewart  has  occasion  to  remark, 
that  "  the  object  of  the  mathematics  (as  will  afterwards  more 
fiilly  appear)  is  not  truth,  but  systematical  connection  and  con- 
sistency." Again  (page  193)— where  the  accuracy  of  this 
)X)6ition  was  more  fiilly  to  appear,  and  where  we  ought  to 
look  for  the  statement  by  which  he  was  willing  to  be  tried--^ 
the  same  doctrine  is  folly  and  formally  laid  down.  ^^  It  was 
already  remarked  (says  he)  in  the  first  chapter  of  this'  part, 
that  whereas,  in  all  other  sciences,  the  propositions  which 
we  attempt  to  establish,  express  i&cts  real  or  supposed — 
in  mathematics,  the  propositions  which  we  demonstrate  only 
assert  a  connexion  between  certain  suppositions  and  certain 
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coaaeqocnces."  "  Our  natoningt,  ibcreforc  (continues  he) 
in  niatiiemalics,  are  direcleil  to  an  object  esseniialiy  dlflerent 
from  whatwc  have  in  view,  in  any  oilier  employment  of  our 
taieUeclual  faiculiiPK;  not  to  ascertain  truths  with  respect  to 
actual  cxifttpoces,  but  to  trace  the  logical  filiaiion  of  con- 
Kn[iicnees  which  follow  from  an  assuineil  hi/polhetit.^'' — Now, 
in  the  &nt  qimtaiion,  hail  Mr.  Stewart  substituted,  instead  of 
"  the  lAjecl  of  mathematics,''  "  the  object  of  our  rtastMings  in 
molbmiatice,"  he  wou!d  have  avoided  all  the  cen«ure  which 
has  been  cast  ujton  him:  for  very  plainly  the  areuracy  of  our 
re&sonings  in  maltiematicB  is  tioi  derived  from  the  corrcci- 
neu  of  the  principles  from  which  they  set  out,  and  are,  in- 
deed, altogether  independent  on  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
ftisumed  hypothesis.  Nothing,  in  short,  is  more  commonly 
leen  tbtn  the  aiusl  unobjectionable  accuracy  in  a  proce^is  of 
rea50uing,whichuevcnt.clesspro<:ecd£upDna  false  assumption 
of  p<TauKe»; — h  proceeding  which  was  deplorably  successful 
iMwD  aili^ted  by  Berkeley  and  by  Hume  in  their  argument 
^^■initi  tlic  exixienee  ot  a  material  world,  and  which  ia  abun- 
qpMly  cxcmplilied  in  almost  vvery  page  of  the  article  nc  are 
now  examining;.  Considered  therefore  in  this  point  of  view,  the 
assertion  of  Mr.  Sicwarl,  thai  the  object  of  our  reasonings  in 
natheiaaticii  "  in  not  absolute,  hm  hypothetical  truth,"  can- 
not be  invalidated. 

Moreover,  wc  believe  Mr.  Stewart  ssya,  with  the  alrictCBt 
{MXfprieiy,  that  "  tlic  objtet  of  mathematics  is  not  truth,  bat 
sjrslentitical  connexion  and  consistency;"  and  had  the  Quar- 
lerly  Reviewers  ntlcntled  more  critically  than  they  seem  to 
hnvo  done  to  the  section  in  which  he  treats  of  rur  reasoning 
ooocernin;  probable  or  continR'Til  tnilhs,lhey  would,  we  think, 
have  reprce^rd  iho^e  feelings  of  triumph  which  are  exhibited 
in  their  remiirkx  on  thi*  subject.  'ITie  illustration  there  gi\-en 
of  the  doctrine  will  amply  repay  an  allcntivc  consideration. 
Id  the  nHmnUine,  that  the  reader  may  bave  the  Kubsiance  of.^ 
Ibo  djicuitlon  bvfon*  them,  we  will  miempt  to  compr«alifa| 
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reasonings  of  Mr.  Stewart  into  as  small  a  compass  as  will  be 
consistent  with  perspicuity. 

When  we  consider  how  signally  the  conclusions  ob- 
tained by  our  reasoning  in  mathematics  are  accustomed  to 
fail,  when  applied  to  the  practical  purposes  of  real  life,  docs 
there  appear  to  be  any  thing  "  strangely  paradoxical"  in  the 
assertion,  that  the  object  of  mathematics  is  not  absolute,  but 
conditional  truth?  IVhen,  for  example,  we  are  demonstrating 
a  property  of  the  lever,  what  can  be  more  at  variance  with 
the  truth,  than  to  abstract  entirely  the  circumstance  of  its  gwn 
weight,  and  to  consider  it  merely  as  an  inflexible  mathematical 
line?  Is  it  not,  in  short,  a  distinction  as  old  as  the  science  it- 
self, that  the  actual  state  of  the  facts  differs  as  much  from  the 
conclusions  of  mathematics,  as  truth  differs  from  hypothesis — 
practice  from  theory? 

It  is  asked  whether^  ^^  when  Euclid  proves  that  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  are  we  to 
understand  that  this  is  not  a  '^  truth,"  but  merely  an  instance 
of  "  systematical  connexion  and  consistency?"  Plausible  a»a 
negative  answer  to  this  question  may,  at  first  sight,  appear, 
there  is  yet,  in  our  opinion,  a  still  more  satisfactory  answer 
in  a  resolute  and  categorical  affirmative.  When  it  can  be  as- 
certained of  two  given  figures,  one  of  which  i&  a  triangle,  and 
the  other  a  diagram  containing  two  right  angles,  that  the  sides 
of  each  are  rigorously  and  mathematically  straight,  then  the 
demonstration  in  question  is  not,  when  applied  to  these  par- 
ticular figures,  an  instance  of  mere  systematical  consistency, 
but  an  absolute  and  unconditional  truth*  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, for  the  Quarterly  Reviewers,  the  imperfection  of  our 
mathematical  instruments  will  forever  prevent  us  from  ascer- 
taining the  two  facts  upon  the  certitudeof  which  this  concession 
depends.  We  may  assert  without  the  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  no  diagram,  which  is  gross  enough  to  be  an  object  of  sense, 
can  be  said  to  have  its  sides  strictly  and  mathematically 
straight;  and,  without  involving  the  word,  therefore,  in  any 
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''metaphysical"  obscurities,  wtf  must  still  agree  with  Mr. 
Steirari,  that  the  object  of  malbcmatics  i.s  not  al)sr>luie,  but 
bypothcUcal  truth. — Some  observations  of  the  samp  imiiort 
witii  the  foregoing  reasonings,  may  be  found  on  page  165  uf 
Mr.  Stewart's  work;  with  this  slight  difference  only,  that,  for 
the  sake  of  illustration,  he  has  taken  his  example  from  the  ctr- 
cln  instead  of  the  triangle. 

The  Quarterly  Reviewers  arc  further  very  much  dii^saii^- 
fied  with  Mr.  Stewart,  because  he  is  disposed  to  restrict  the 
circumstance  on  which  demonstrative  evidence  depends  ex- 
clusively lo  tlie  province  of  mathematics;  asserting  that  sys- 
teiuiitical  connexion  can  -'just  as  easily  belong  to  premises, 
'appealing  ultimately  to  the  immutable  standards  of  truth  and 
falsehood,  of  right  and  wrong,'  as  between  any  other  premises 
whatever,  hoivevcr  arbitrary  or  hypol  helical;"  ii-onically  in- 
siiiuBliiig,  too,  as  if  in  opposition  to  the  speculations  of  Mr. 
Stewart,  that  "  inith  and  certainty  in  the  premises  ofanyrea- 
sooii^  can  at  all  events  do  no  harm."  Mr.  Stewart  wil]  cer- 
taijkly  smile  when  be  reads  the  paragraph  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  from  which  these  passages  are  cited,  and  recollects 
that  the  same  conclusion,  which  is  so  anxiously  attempted  lo 
be  established,  was  long  ago  drawn  by  himself,  on  the  very 
same  occasion  and  from  the  very  same  data.  "Hence  it  ap- 
pears, (says  he,  p.  124]  that  it  might  be  possible,  by  devising 
a  set  of  arbitmry  definitions,  to  form  a  science  which,  although 
conversant  about  moral,  political,  or  physical  ideas,  should 
yet  be  as  certain  as  geometry."  The  only  desideratum  is  to 
clear  away  those  ambiguities  which  at  present  hover  around 
ih«  terras  belonging  to  moral,  political,  or  physical  subjects; 
and  lo  institute  definitions  which,  whether  accordant  with  the 
facts  or  not,  may  yet  render  these  sciences  capable  of  syste- 
maik  connexion  and  consistency. 

Wc  have  at  present  but  lilJe  more  to  say  concerning  the 
rriticism  before  us.  It  may  be  expected,  perhaps,  that  we 
should  pay  some  attention  lo  the  observations  of  the  Quarterly 
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Reviewers  on  the  subject  of  Euclid's  definitions.  After  employ- 
ing some  rather  unintelligible  reasonings  to  prove  the  necessity 
of  a  mental  substitution  of  our  own  ideas  in  the  place  of  geome- 
trical definitions,  accompanied  with  a  specification  of  two 
cases  in  which  this  process  must  necessarily  obtain,  they 
finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  '^  the  &ct  is,  in  both  these 
Ihstances,  what  Euclid  calls  definitions  are  merely  descrip- 
tions.^'  Surely  it  did  not  require  much  acuteness  of  penetra- 
tion or  much  strength  of  reasoning  to  establish  a  (act  concern- 
ing two  of  Euclid's  definitions,  which  any  person  acquainted 
with  our  language  would  have  granted  respecting  the  whole. 
According  to  Johnson  (an  authority  which  we  suppose  the 
Quarterly  Reviewers  will  not  dispute)  the  word  definition 
means  '^  a  short  dticription  of  a  thing  by  its  properties/'^ — 
Upon  the  whole  the  difierence  of  signification  between  these 
two  words  implied  in  the  expression  of  Euclid's  critic,  must 
be  arranged  in  the  same  class  with  the  distinction  which  the 
same  writer  formerly  attempted  to  mark  between  a  subjut  of 
conscioumessj  and  an  object  of  consciousness* 


Duplau.  A  Tat' for  Yomg  Pcoplt.  By  Jane  Taylor.  One 
of  ifie  Authors  of  "  Ori){inal  Poems  for  Infant  Minds," 
■'  Hymiisror  lofanl  Minds,"  &c.  8vo.  pp.  214.  UepublUb- 
cJ  in  Boston. 

[t'TOHi  tliP  Kdeclic  Hevicw.J 

Wfi*T  is  the  dilTerpnce  between  a  Tale  and  a  Novel?  Is  it 
ihat  a  tale  is  supposed  to  be  a  shorler  and  less  labourrd  pi-o- 
daclioD  than  u  dovcI;  thai  a  tale  is  designed  to  relate  the 
natural  occurreuccH-und  simple  incidents  o/  lU'e;  whik  a  no- 
vel sets  real  life  and  probaljility  al  defiance,  and  demands,  as 
its  rsiionli^il  fraiurcs,  B  heroirn',  a  lover,  a  plot,  and  a  catas- 
trophf? — Is  llie  novel  tiecps6ai-iiy  of  a  more  epic  character 
tiiaji  thv  talc,  or  are  both  to  l>c  referred  to  the  same  class  of 
productions/  IJqw  comes  it  thai  novcU  arc,  with  a  ffw  eKccp- 
jion«,  the  most  |XTnirioiis  in  tendency  of  any  works;  while, 
under  the  gincric  till«  of  Tales,  we  have  some  of  the  most  in- 
•tnicUvc  and  jirofound  compositions  in  the  language? 

To  write  a  ^ood  tale  demands  no  ordinary  powers  of  ob- 
Bcr\'at)on,  and  uf  dixcriminathig  judgmcnl.  A  facility  of  in- 
v'ciilion  is  the  least  important  requisite.  A  person  needs  be 
deeply  rc;id  in  human  nature,  deeply  conversant  with  the 
hamanheart,  with  the  iniied  motives  from  which tlie  greater  part 
of  Dur  actions  spring,  with  the  latent  good  and  latent  evil  wiibin 
us,  whicharc  ready  to  lie  developed  by  dilTcient  circumstances; 
—should  have  fell  much  and  thought  tnnch,  enjoyed  much  and 
Miilered  much; — bffore  he  ujiritTiakes  to  he,  iu  this  humble 
fonn,  tj)c  biographer  of  his  species.  He  must  have  learned  (o 
aiia]yu  i|u>t  mixed  and  dubious  combination,  or  ratherconcre- 
lion  of  prejudices,  hiibiis,  and  nrineiples,  which  is  called  cha- 
racirr  ana  to  diaccrn  how  imicli  all  men  have  in  common  with 
each  uilurr,  lutd  how  much  individuality  attaches  to  tlir  inou 
uiujiieresli(i|!;  unit  of  society.  He  must  have  learned  to  suspect 
«vil  and  to  delect  ^(>od  in  mutual  alliajicr;  to  regard  with 
aOectiun  the  objects  of  suspicion,  to  love  all  men  better  than 

£ridc  Md  solfishness  once  allowed  hiiti  to  feel.  But  all  this 
DOwWgc  and  uU  this  experience  will  avail  little  for  practi- 
cal wisdom  or  benevolence,  unless  it  extend  to  the  remedy,  as 
weU  a>  the  diseases  of  human  nature; — unless  it  embrace  the 
li>on>l  {wrposc  of  our  beijg,  and  what  c&n  alone  explain  the 
phenomena  of  existence  am!  the  mysteries  of  the  present  slate 
of  things — man's  original  and  actual  destiny. 

VOL.  VII.  B 
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These  are  no  ideal  requisitef?.  The  author  of  Rasselas 
displayed  them  all  in  that  exquisite  performance.  The  talc* 
in  the  Rambler  are  replete  with  wisdom,  and  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  Some  of  those  also  in  the  Spectator,  the 
Adventurer,  and  other  '  British  Classics,'  are  of  a  very  high 
order  of  merit.  Those  by  Mackenzie,  which  appeared  in 
the  Mirror,  contain  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  genuine 
pathos  in  the  language.  The  story  of  La  Roche  is  one  of  the 
most  touching  and  beautiful  narratives,  perhaps,  that  the  ima- 
gination, guided  by  the  heart,  ever  framed.  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  is  an  inimitable  tale,  the  masterpiece  of  its  author^ 
As  to  the  variety  of  Moral  Tales,  Simple  Tales,  Tales  of 
Real  Life,  &c.  &c.  that  have  since  sought  to  escape,  under 
these  false  titles,  the  sweeping  condemnation  bestowed  upon 
novels  and  romances,  they  have  had  their  day.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  authors  of  some  of  them,  was  doubtless  good,  but 
they  were  not  qualified  to  be  moral  teachers.  They  might 
be  acquainted  with  life^  but  they  wanted  the  key  to  human 
nature — a  knowledge  of  their  own  hearts. 

The  Tales  of  Maria  Edgeworth,  distinguished  by  a  cha- 
racter wholly  original,  form  a  series  of  the  most  ingenious 
and  instructive  moral  lessons  that  have  ever  proceeded  from 
the  pen  of  an  individual.  Defective,  in  regard  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  duties,  feelings,  and  principles,  they  are  never- 
theless so  true  to  reality,  so  faithful  to  tne  errors  and  follies 
of  our  nature; — they  contain  so  much  practical  wisdom  in  re- 
gard to  the  process  of  education  and  the  business  of  life,  that 
on  few  writings  can  the  praise  of  usefulness  be  more  de- 
servedly bestowed.  Nor  must  the  name  of  Miss  Hamilton, 
the  author  of  the  Cottagers  of  Gleilburnie,  though  far  inferior 
in  genius  to  Miss  Edgeworth,  be  omitted  in  this  hasty  enu- 
meration. The  Cheap  RepositcM-y  Tales  of  Mrs.  More,  al- 
though admirable  in  their  kind,  can  hardly  be  classed  with 
these  compositions. 

The  Author  of  Display  comes  the  nearest  to  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  in  point  of  style,  and  skill  in  developing  character,  of 
any  writer  that  has  yet  appeared;  but  her  production  is  dis- 
tinguished by  features  of  its  own.  It  is  a  tale  of  the  most 
unpretending  description — a  tale  for  young  persons — found- 
ed on  incidents  of  every-day  occurrence,  and  occupied  in  de- 
lineating the  ordinary  operations  of  character  in  ordinary  si- 
tuations. We  never  met  with  any  composition  so  completely 
end  beautifully  simple  both  in  sentiment  and  style,  which,  at 
the  same  time,  interested  us  so  strongly  by  the  naivtte  of  its 


deschpUon.*.  ^oincliuics  heightened  by  ihe  mosl  dclicaie 
touches  ofliumouf  and  pailios;  by  the  fitart  lliat  pervades  ihc 
narrative,  and  the  air  of  reality  which  is  thruwji  over  ihe 
charactcrsc  The  dcsigu  ol'  ihe  work,  as  expressed  in  a  word 
by  Ihc  (iilc,  is,  to  exhibit  in  the  person  of  an  amiable  young 
girllbc  folly  of  artifiei[il  miuincrs,  and  the  injuriou-<  tendency 
of  a  '  disposition  to  displuy.''  This  petty  modilication  of  the 
love  of  fiunc,  is  detected  under  »  \-arlely  of  fair  seuibtaoces 
and  of  minute  fonns.  Us  ceaseless,  liiou^h  often  unsuspected 
operation,  and  its  essential  virulence  as  a  moral  and  iiiiellec- 
lual  poUoD,  are  admirably  illusdalcd;  and  dac  power  of  re- 
li^on  an  furnishing  the  only  cure  of  a  mind  thus  vitiated,  is 
exnnplittrd  in  ihe  seijuel. 

The  characters  of  the  heroine  of  the  tale  and  her  friend  ate 
tbuD  contrasted: 

'  It  was  true  thai  the  diapn&itions  of  these  young  people  differ- 
ed c^iicnliallyt  ilie^  belonged  to  opposite  classes  of  cliaractcT) 
wliidi,  to  burniw  term&  used  long  ago  in  a  dilTerenl  sensci  in  scho- 
liwtii;  controversy— might  be  called,  .VominatUta  and  Kealinlt. 

'  Emiiy  wuB  a  Kcutist:  wliatcvei-  she  did,  said,  or  Itotnl,  ivas 
in  earnest:  she  po&seued  the  grace  of  siMFLioirri — a  simplicity 
which  appeared  alike  iu  her  virtues,  and  her  faults.  It  was  nei- 
ther from  inseimbility,  nor  self-conceit,  that  the  thought  of  hci 
iiitrotlucUou  ta  this  formidublc  lady  with  so  much  coniposuie. 
Modest  people  arc  nut,  thr  snoticst  frightened: — "  1  wonder  what 
(hey  will  think  uf  me.'" — is  not  the  ijiciuuy  of  humility,  but  ol 
ratiity. 

<  Now  this  incjuirj  ELizAnETu  was  making  perpetually:  tb 
apeak,  to  move,  to  weep,  or  to  amito,  were  irith  her  hut  so  many 
inan(cuvrc«,  which  she  was  practising  for  effect  and  lo  attract  ai- 
teattnn.  The  prospect,  the  picture,  or  thu  poem,  which  Emily 
•ilmircd  with  all  her  Acari,  Elizabeth  admired  with  all  her  ela- 
fdcnre,  too  intent  upon  exhibiting  her  tantc  or  sensibility  to  he  truly 
the  subject  of  cither. 

'  EliEabet])  and  Kmily  were  friends,  as  it  often  happens,  r:ithcr 
from  accident  than  congeninlity.  They  had  been  play-fellows 
froiD  their  inCmcy;  and  when  Ihcy  ceased  to  play,  thuy  had  con- 
tinued lo  asKKJato.  Cmily  wan  nfTcctionate:  ami  she  loved  Eli- 
abettt  ainccrely-  Elizabeth  felt  as  much  regard  for  Emily  as  for 
any  one  alie  knew:  l>ul  vanity  chills  llic  heart;  and  in  pi-oportion 
as  she  became  conscious  of  the  sjighlness  of  lier  affection,  she 
grew  lavish  in  lier  professions  of  il.* 

An  oppontinity  la  aRbrded  for  developing  ihe  character  of 
lUe  two  friends,  in  their  introduction  lo  die  '  new  faioijy  at 
'  St^kely,'— ^thc  Leddenhursis;  people  of  property,  bui  who 
Wurc  tooD  (lisrovercd,  lo  the  con»t*trnation  of  the  neighbour- 
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bood,  to  Ik-  "  i)uilc  Mcihodists."  In  this  tXcelhmt  ftmily, 
Gmily  finds  ihc  friends  she  needed;  and  forms  a  particular  in- 
timacy with  one  of  iL's  inmalcs,  Miss  W«ston — '  of  whom  no- 
body  coold  delcimiiie  whether  she  was  a  fri*iid  or  the  go- 
verness.'    Her  character  is  bcaiilifully  skctcheil. 

*  Though  it  Was  perceptible  to  none  liut  arcurate  obBcrvers  oT 
ieclinKt  and  I'acca,  Miss  Wislon  was  a  suflcrcri — it  is  easy  lo 
wear  a.  pcnsivi:  atnlli.',  but  liurs  was  a  smile  of  cheerTuIness,  an^ 
she  was  generuHy  spolicn  of  as  be'uig  remarkably  cheerful. 

<  As  to  the  causi'  of  her  sorrow,  only  a  conjecture  can  be  form- 
ed; because  Mrs,  I.eddenhurst,  who  was  the  only  person  in  whom 
she  had  confided,  never  betrayed  her  confidence.  Among  the 
numerous  sources  of  human  wo,  the  reader  may  fix  upon  that 
which  to  her  may  appear  most  diflkult  to  endure  with  fortitude 
and  resignation.  One  may  coocludc  she  iiad  lost  her  friend;  an- 
other her  heart;  and  a  third  her  fortune;  hut  perhaps,  after  all)  it 
was  something  very  dilfereht  from  any  of  these. 

'  Miss  Weston's  idea  of  resignation  was  not  as  one  may  see  h 
in  the  print-shops— a  tall  Kgure,  weeping  over  an  um  in  tht 
middle  of  a  modi  it  was,  in  her  opinion,  an  active,  cheerful  anfl 
social  principle.  It  was  not  indeed  withotit  an  effort  thot  she  re- 
sisted her  inclination  to  seek  relief  in  runiinBtion  and  seclusion; 
but  strength  of  mind,  that  is,  strength  of  principle  prevailed. 
Without  waiUng  to  confer  with  her  inclination,  she  wrote  to  hci' 
friend  Mrs.  Leddenhurst,  offering  to  assist  her  in  the  education 
of  lier  little  girls>— Mrs.  Lcihlcnhurst  gladly  welcomed  her  to 
ihe  bosom  of  her  family;  where  she  soon  teamed  to  •*  smile  It 
grief,"  without  "  sitting  on  a  monument."  ' 

The  chnracler  of  Kmily  Grey  will  be  the  favourite  with 
the  reader,  a=  it  is  evidently  with  the  author.  It  is  purely 
natural,  and  simply  inlerc^iting.  She  g  described  as  *sensi> 
bif,  modest,  incenuous,  but  siie  was — eightrrn/  We  will 
not  injure  the  efleci  of  the  portrait  by  partial  quotation,  but 
will  inirotluce  our  readers,  instead,  to  a  pair  of  contrasts. 

'  It  was  MisB  Oliver;  one  of  the  standing  inhabitants  of  the 
loTfo.— She  belonged  to  a  class  of  ladies,  of  whom  it  may  be  said, 
that  they  arei'09(//or  nothing  but  to  be  married.  Let  no  intellec- 
tual Coslcbs  object  to  the  expression;  it  is  not  intended  to  rucora- 
mend  her  to  him. 

'  At  eighteen  she  was  tolerably  pretty;  and  about  aa  lively  as 
mere  youth  will  make  those  who  have  no  native  spring  of  viva- 
city.    Her  education,  like  her  mind,  was  common.     If  she  ha^ 
'   married,  she  might  have  performed  the  ordinary  offices  of  do- 
mestic life  as  well  as  tlicy  are  ordinarily  perfbrnu-d.     Though 
.  she  bad  not  cured  much  for  her  husband,  ahe  would  probably 
L  hare  loved  her  children;  and  the  maternal  duties  and  affectiottt 
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«r  thnnselvei,  impart  a  Aegrte  of  iai«T«si  to  any  character.  But 
sbe  (IJd  not  marrvi  although  trained  to  consider  mairiiu^  as  the 
gtand  object  at  trhich  the  wis  t»  tkliu. 

*  Ve«r  after  yow  piwwtl  uway;  during  which,  her  attcnlancc  at 
tbs  Cfari»iiMS  rout,  the  Easter  ball,  the  uuiDmer  nicc«,  waa  tire* 
tanclf  [lunctunl.  At  length  it  hecafue  necessary,  by  extra  U* 
oaukin  10  dress,  aiid  slu<Koii»  vivacity,  10  show  that  she  was  sdU 
yoURK:  but  even  that  lime  was  gone  by,  and  she  now  only  labour- 
ed  to  prove  that  she  was  tmt  aid.  Dita [^ointment,  and  the  die- 
i^aoient  occaHoncd  by  the  want  of  an  object  is  life,  had  drawn 
lines  it)  her  face  which  time  might  Btill  have  spared.  It  sunk 
down  into  dinnal  vacuity  after  ei-cty  effort  at  sprighilincs^  for 
without  mind  e*ou||;h  to  tic  penKirc,  she  was  habitually  dull. 

*■  Her  ciimmalaiices  <lid  not  allow  her  Uie  relief  of  frei^ucnling 
places  of  fasbiantible  ivKori;  she  contrived  to  exist  with  no  other 
airt  und  no  better  water,  than  were  tu  be  obtained  in  her  narivt 
parish.  The  few  families  in  the  neighbourhood  with  whom,  in 
hor  yontliful  day^  she  uted  to  spend  her  Chhstnias,  or  her  Wbit- 
suMide,  wera  dcKd,  or  di5i)erscd,  or  the  acquaintance  was  broken 
offt  so  tliat  the  routs  and  card-parties  of  ttiis  little  town  were  the 
Mily  rrtief  to  her  moootony;  where  she  went  to  meet  Ilic  same 
Ckci,  and  to  lay  and  hear  the  same  nothingt  as  ever. 

'  It  was  na  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  i^riest  trifle— a  new 
stitch,  w  «  new  panen^-bccami:  to  her  an  affair  of  importance: 
tkat  ibc  gossip  of  tbc  neighbourhood  si^mcd  uscotial  to  ber  ex- 
idmcc;  and  that,  withoi it  malignity,  scandal  should  become  an 
entenoinmcm,  nod  mischief  a  recreation,  pp.  48—50. 

'  "  I  never  remember,"  continued  Mr.  Leddenhurst, "  observing 
such  an  expression  of  listless  vacuity  in  the  face  of  tlic  meanest 
Christian.  Habitual  thoughts  of  God,  and  of  eternity,  v.-iU  im- 
press lome  trace  of  miniS  opon  the  countenance.  \VTiat  a  new 
world  of  hope  and  happiness  might  be  opened  to  such  a  charactei-! 
Caroline,  let  us  cultivate  heracquaiiitancc.'  "  p.  si, 

Tlw  oibor  diaractcr,  evidrniiy  an  original,  anil  from  ihr 
tiff,  will,  to  many  of  our  readfrs,  perhaps  appear  a  striking 
lilKflcss  erf  some  one  particular  :ic(|uainliiHce,  so  well  are  (he 
TfRtl  characteristic  features  ol"  the  epeciea  marked  iti  tlip 
(iridual. 

c  of  these,  well  known  by  the  name  of"  Betsy  Prykc," 
1  porMin  of  lomv  repute  among  her  friends  and  ac(|uaintance. 
-  She  wa6  a  sharp,  iteat, compact,  conceitcd-lookin);  person,  who 
kept  a  liulc  haberdasher'!)  shop  in  tlia  market-place.  Uy  the  aid 
of  aoroe  quichiKsi^  a  tpx^l  memory,  and  what  was  called  a  grfot 
tatUfoT  Ttadlng,  xlie  iiad  accumulated  a  curious  mitss  of  lieicro- 
gtueous  lnre>,  wiili  which  she  wus  ace u clonic d  to  nsCunisli,  if  nut  to 
edify,  bcr  simple  neighbours.  She  w  r.s  particularly  fond  of  hard 
wnMs,  and  words  of  many  syllables  and  her  cnnvcrsatian  wib 
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frequently  interspersed  with  quotations  from  Young,  Hervey,  and 
Mrs.  Rowe. 

<  Her  customers,  in  addition  to  their  purchase,  were  generally 
favoured  with  a  little  learning,  gratis,  while  she  was  weighmg 
the  pins,  or  measuring  the  tape;  and  even  before  those  whom  she 
could  not  venture  to  entertain  with  £imiliar  discourse,  some  fine 
word,  or  knowing  remark,  was  dexterously  dropped,  to  let  them 
know  vfhat  she  wag;  and  her  behaviour  to  this  class  of  her  cus- 
tomers was  marked  by  that  mixture  of  pertness  and  servility, 
which  is  commonly  produced  by  self-conceit  in  dependent  cir- 
cumstances. 

<  To  these  qualifications  Miss  Pryke  added  a  flaming  profession 
of  religion.  She  was  one  of  the  very  few  inhabitants  of  this  town 
who  appeared  to  pay  any  serious  regard  to  it;  and  among  those 
pious,  simple  people,  who  possessed  little  of  the  wisdom  or 
knowledge  of  this  world,  she  passed  for  a  pattern  of  zeal  and 
sanctity.  Miss  Pryke's  creed,  was  all  creed:  she  was  fond  of 
holding  argumentations  upon  a  few  points  on  which  she  consider- 
ed herself  to  have  attained  more  light  than  the  generality  of  plain 
Christians.  She  appeared  to  take  little  interest  in  the  practical 
parts  of  Christianity,  about  which  there  is  no  controversy;  and 
upon  those  who  made  any  thing  more  than  a  distant  or  casual 
reference  to  these  subjects,  she  readily  bestowed  her  enlightened 
pity.  They  were  "  persons  in  the  dark;"  and  if  they  were  mi- 
nisters, they  were  "  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,"  and  knew  no- 
thing of  the  g09fiel.  She  valued  comfort  much  above  consistency, 
and  was  more  observant  of  h^v  frames  than  of  her  temper.*  pp. 
61—63. 

We  must  make  roora  for  another  portrait. 

Mrs.  Palmer  was  clever;  and  had  a  vast  deal  of  taste  in  lay- 
ing out  gardens,  and  fitting  up  rooms,  and  setting  out  dinners. 
Her  grand  object  in  life  was,  to  enjoy  herself;  and  her  selfishnes.r 
was  refined,  and  perfect  in  its  kind.  She  was  a  good  wife,  a  kind 
mother,  an  obliging  neighbour,  as  far  as  ever  she  could  be  con- 
sistently with  this  object,  but  no  further.  She  had  an  easy,  pleas- 
ing fiddress;  and  her  politeness  was  so  unremittingly  attentive, 
that  it  looked  almost  like  friendship.  Whatever  did  not  demand 
any  real  sacrifice  of  her  own  pleasure  or  convenience,  was  done, 
and  done  in  the  mo^t  obliging  manner  possible;  but  really  to  deny 
herself  for  the  sake  of  another,  was  a  species  of  virtue  which  she 
left  to  be  practised  by  such  good  sort  of  people  as  chose  it;  to 
her  it  appeared  foolishness,  especially  as  she  could  decline  her 
Jervices  with  such  masterly  adroitness,  with  such  a  gentle,  sym- 
pathising address,  that  the  cold  selfishness  of  her  heart  often  ei>- 
caped  detection. 

'  Her  feeliitgs  were  naturally  violent:  but  she  had  such  an  ex- 
treme dislike  of  being  uncomfortable,  that  she  rarely  suffere^l 
them  to  be  yetj  troublesome  to  her.     There  was  nothin;)^  in  he. 
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mInA  with  which  sorrow  could  amalgamotti  it  \«as  an  uAmlGome 
Uid  DntntclJif^ibli.-  (inrigncr. 

'  Bftier  son's  dying  at  a  distance,  slie  was  Kpai-L-il.  ivhat  were 
to  hert  the  ma»t  bhucking  circumstances  atiemUn);  such  an  cvctit. 

'Dnilv— that  one  ihing  which  the  sceptic  "luc  believe — to 
whkfa  the  worldly  mun  submit — was  that  which  she  most  disliked 
to  lliink  kboui;  and  she  studiously  avoided  whatever  was  likely 
to  remind  her  of  it.  She  shrunk  from  the  survey  of  ils  gloomy 
apparatus;  and  was  really  glad  th£.t  all  that  part  of  the  aETuii-  was 
trsnaactcd  so  far  off  as  Jamaica.  The  opening  of  the  family  vault 
was  a  circumstance  she  particularly  dreaded;  that  was  a  place  she 
did  not  like  to  think  of;  and  stilt  less  to  recollect,  that  she  must 
htrtr(/'iHv:  day >  tie  down  in  that  dark  chamber.  Whenever  the 
uuwelcome  thought  was  forced  upon  her,  she  instantly  rccuiTed 
lo  the  soundness  oC  her  consiitutiont  and  the  vigorous  means  she 
used  to  preserve  it.  Besides  which,  she  avoided  perils  hy  wuter 
and  pertls  by  land;  was  the  lirst  to  foresee  evil  and  hide  herself, 
tod  to  Hec  iVom  contagion  and  every  form  of  danger.  Thus,  by 
B  common  but  strange  kind  of  deception,  feeling  as  though  to  de- 
lay dcatli  was  CO  escape  it. 

'  She  ttiuuiihi  il  priiitcnt,  howcier,  to  make  some  provision  for 
tbe  distaitl  day;  aiul  was*  accordingly,  constant  at  church,  iind 
charitable  to  the  poor;  by  which  means  she  concluded  all  would 
be  safe,  whenever  she  should  be  under  the  absolute  necessity  ul 
going  lo  Heaven.'  pp.  89—9(1. 

Tlicrc  is  an  eKOuisitc  keenness  of  satire  in  ihc  last  re- 
maHi;  a  scvprilyofrpproof  conveyed  by  insinuation,  that  hits 
iJie  tiKte  nf  a  tiomily. 

la  this,  hoiTiver,  and  in  many  other  similar  passages,  we 
frar  that  the  irony  i«  of  too  delicatp  and  concealed  a  nulnre 
to  be  cau^lu  by  supirGcial  readers,  that  is,  rciidn-.s  in  gC- 
nrral,  uuasi^iMed  hy  the  liumiliniing  expedieui  of  Ualics. 
We  do  not  know  whether  to  charge  ihis  upon  our  author 
am  fault;  but  it  must  be  admitted  thai  a  broader  style,  a 
harder  outline,  itomething  more  of  the  manner  o(  Opie's  jmini- 
ings,  is  teller  cnlculaicd  for  wurk.>  designed  for  general  in- 
Hlructioii.  There  is  great  delicacy,  sometimes  miiiuie  deli- 
cacy, in  Mi«*  Taylor  s  touches.  'Tbc  remark,  for  instance, 
at  p.  23,  (hat  (he  (rau^t■  of  Miss  Weston's  sorroitf  can  only  l>e 
«onjectui-cd, — *  bemuse  Mr.t.  Leddentiursi,  who  was  the  only 
■  pf^fNOD  in  whom  she  had  ronlided,  never  bcti-ayed  bert'onli- 
•  dracef— trin  be  passed  oicr,  we  fear,  by  at  Irnsi  five  jier- 
•ons  out  of  ten,  its  a  mere  malier-of-fect  observation:  and 
other  pdssngcs,  rcpteie  witli  meaning,  will  be  taken  as  simple 
uvistiix. 

Ai  lite  work  is  neither  an  ejiie  nor  a  novel,  it  will  not  be 
neces.«;irv    lo   irive   .1    mtrr    t.;irli.iiiHr   arrnunl    of  the   MOiy 
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itself.  It  will  be  best  to  leave  the  author  to  tell  her  owu 
tale.  The  incidents,  indeed,  are  of  that  real  and  simple  caat, 
that  derive  all  their  importance,  as  is  the  case  with  the  ordi- 
nary events  of  life,  from  their  effects  in  developing  character, 
and  their  connexion  with  individual  happiness.  One  occur- 
rence,— a  memorable  one  in  the  humble  annals  of  many  a 
village, — the  arrival  of  a  regiment  at  Broadisham,  may  be 
adverted  to  as  sufficiently  picturesque:  and  it  is  followed  by 
consequences  in  which  the  historian  of  real  life  will  some- 
times appear  to  borrow  from  the  novelist.  Young  ladies 
will  sometimes  act  the  part  of  heroines.  Lieutenant  Robin- 
son's gold  epaulet,  comoining  with  Elizabeth's  love  of  display y 
could  not  fail  of  making  a  deep  impression; — 

<  And  always  while  the  band  was  playing  she  was  9ure  she  was 
m  love  with  him.' 


She  becomes  Mrs.  Robinson, — a  heroine  in  distress;  but 
she  discovers — what  it  required  some  experience  to  believe 
— that  it  is  a  far  pleasantcr  thing  to  be  a  heroine  not  in  dis^ 
tress.     She  was  unhappy  without  tclat.  \ 

The  following  scene  is  very  natural  and  touching. 

<  It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  third  day  Elisabeth  had  passed 
on  her  bed,  that  as  she  was  lying  feverish  ai>d  comfortless— 
watching  in  the  dusk  the  light  of  the  blacksmith's  shop,  flashing 
on  the  ceilings— she  heard  the  door  open  gently;  so  gently,  that 
she  was  sure  it  could  not  be  her  mud:  and  in  an  instant  she  saw 
Emily  at  her  bed  side,  her  countenance  glowing  with  health  and 
cheerfulness;  and  she  said, 

<<  Dear  Elizabeth,  I  heard  you  were  ill,  and  I  am  come  to 
nurse  you." 

<  £llizabeth  started  up  without  speaking  a  word;  and  throwing 
her  hot  arms  around  Emily's  neckj  continued  to  weep  a  long  time^ 
with  a  plaintive,  piteous,  weak  cry,  upon  her  bosom. 

^  Dear,  dear  Elizabeth!"  said  Emily. 

<  It  was  so  long  since  she  had  heard  the  accents  of  kindness, 
that  the  soothing  tones  of  Emily's  voice  quite  overwhelmed  her. 

^  I  did  not  think  there  was  any  one  in  the  world  that  cared  for 
me  now,"  she  said,  at  length. 

«  Oh,  you  have  never  been  forgotten  by  your  /Hendaj"  said 
Emily,  '<  I  should  have  come  to  see  you  long  before  this,  if  I 
had  been  sure  you  would  have  liked  it  But  we  will  not  talk 
much  to  night,  dear  Elizabeth;— let  me  try  now  to  make  3H>u  a 
little  comfortable,"  said  she;  and  taking  off  her  hat  and  pelisse, 
she  proceeded  quietly  to  smooth  the  trimbled  pillow,  and  restore 
the  littered  room  to  neatness  and  comfort. 

<  She  next  went,  to  prepare  a  cooling  beverage  for  the  night; 
into  the  disorderly  kitchen;  where  the  maid  and  the  shopman  were    . 
carousing  over  a  blazing  fire/  pp.  174^-176. 
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misfortune  3oc8  its  office:— Elizalwih  is  brought  to  hoialBtyT^ 
and  to  penitence. 

■A*  soon  la  Entily  waa  gouc,  ih^  uunk  down  by  the  lied  sldci 
she  wept,  but  was  unable  to  uitcr  a  word;  overurliclmed  with  the 
strange,  glowriug  fcclingof«''irrHfy,  and  with  theni:w  and  mighty 
effort  tu  express  a  dcept  inward  seotimeul,  to  a  Being  invisible, 
and  hitherto  wholly  unknown-' 

We  cannot  afToitl  room  for  ilie  sequel. 

Il  will  be  evident  from  (he  extracts  we  have  given  from 
(hi«  admirable  liillo  tnle.  that  we  have  scarcely  adverted  to  i[i« 
rao*t  dislingui>hing  excellency,  which  consists  in  Uic  judi- 
cious remaTKS  with  which  it  abounds  in  reference  lo  rcligiotis 
subjecis,  and  the  unaffeclPil  piety  which  diffuses  iiself,  Ukca 
'icsalifu]  tini,  over  the  whole  produciion.  It  is  wholly  un- 
necewary,  and  would,  indeed,  be  it^)[l<!rlinen^  to  institute 
comparisons  between  the  autlior  of  Display  and  ft  certain 
writer  of  acknowledged  genius,  whose  works  betniy  a  melan- 
choly deficiency  in  (his  respect;  since  that  deficiency  is  not 
a  qneslion  of  merit  respecting  the  writers  themselves,  but  of 
efficiency  as  to  the  moral  purpose  of  their  productions.  With 
regard  to  the  importance  of  this  feature,  in  the  present  work, 
ourre:idcrs  can  maintain  hut  one  opinion. 

'  The  death-scene'  in  chapter  the  tcnib,  is  admirably  de- 
picted, and  displays  a  very  corrccl  moral  taste.  There  is  no 
false  pathos, — no  attempt  to  render  the  scene  Jniiiressive; 
ivp  view  the  scene  as  oy-standers,  and  feel  its  reality. — 

'  Death,  a»  personified  and  decorated  by  poetry,  Emily  had  fre- 
ijueiitly  contemplated;  but  she  was  unacquainted  with  the  realities 
ufa  dying  bed. 

*  The  moment  ilicy  entered  the  room  they  perceived  the  alter- 
ed capressioo  of  her  countenance;  and  although  Emily  had  never 
seen  it  before,  she  saw  it  was  death  in  her  face.  She  felt  the  shock, 
but  vTDuld  not  turn  away;  "  for  if  I  catuiot  bear  Cb  see  it,  how  shall 
I  endure  it?"  thought  she.  > 

*  Soon  after  they  entered,  she  [Eleanor  Jones]  w:ls  seized  with  a 
cMTuIsive  ipntm,  wliicli  lasted  several  minutes. 

■  "  Oh,  sec."  said  Emily,  "  caimot  we  help  her!  Is  there  nothing 
thu  would  j;ivc  her  any  relief?" 

"  Nothing,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Weston,  softly;  "  it  will  soon 
be  over." 

"  Dor,  dear  creature!"  cried  her  distressed  motlicr:  "  please 
God  to  relctae  her!  for  I  cannot  bear  this!'* 

'  When  the  apaam  was  over,  her  features  became  composed, 
and  she  looked  round  upon  ihem  with  an  expression  of  joyful 
Kmoity. 

vot.  vu.  0 
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*■  These  &rc  ooly  the  struggles  of  nature,"  said  Miss  Weston: 
"  *  Ihc  sting  of  death  is  sin;'  she  does  not  feel  that." 

'  At  this  she  smiled,  and  her  lips  moved,  but  they  could  not  dis- 
tinguish what  was  said. 

'She  then  Uy  for  some  time  t[uite  tranquil:  they  naichcd  her 
in  silence — and  at  length  perceived  chat  she  had  ceased  to  breathe.,! 

'  MisB  AVeston  then  led  the  mother  down  stairs;  while  Emily  J 
remained  hxed  to  the  spot,  gazing  on  the  placid  corpse. 

*  She  looked  round  on  the  Ipw,  tattered  chamber,  and  though! 
she  should  never  again  wish  for  the  vanities  of  so  short  a  life. 

' "  This  Is  hon  they  must  all  end,"  she  thought,  *'  and  dcatk» 
would  look  just  the  same  if  this  poor  bed  were  a  state  canopy."  * 

'  It  seemed  but  a  moment,  not  worth  caring  for,  before  she  her- 
self must  lie  down  by  her  side. 

'  These  contemplations  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Miss 
Weston. 

* "  Come,  Emily,  my  love,"  said  she,  "  we  can  do  nothing  more 
here,  but  me  may  still  comfort  her  poor  mother." 

' "  I  should  like  to  stay  longer,"  said  Emily,  "  I  never  saw  death 
before:  how  strange,  ?nd  awful,  and  beautiful  it  isl" 

1  '•  Vou  have  stayed  long  enough  now,"  said  her  friend,  and  she 
ted  her  out  of  the  chamber;  and  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  the 
mourning  mother  bad  said  and  wept  her  utmost,  they  took  leave, 
with  many  assurances  oi  continued  friendship, 

'  When  they  opened  the  cottage  door  they  found  it  was  noon- 
day, and  bright  sunshine. 

'  Emily  had  not  shed  a  tear  before,  but  they  overflowed  at  the 
sight  of  the  bright  6elds  and  clear  blue  sky. 

'  They  walked  on  silently  to  the  entrance  of  the  town. 

' "  Had  not  we  better  go  the  back  way:  you  will  not  go  through  { 
ihc  town  this  moining.  Miss  Weston?"  Siud  Emily. 

1 «  Why  not,  my  dear?" 

'  "  !  always  avoid  it  when  I  can,"  replied  Emily, "  and  just  now  i 
especially."  ' 

>"  Unfortunately  t  have  an  errand  in  the  town,"  said  Min  | 
Weston,  "at  Mrs.  Eve's." 

' "  At  Mrs.  Eve's!"  said  Emily. 

'  They  went  on;' and  Emily  was  obliged  to  endure  the  sight  vP'M 
the  shops  and  people,  looking  as  busy  as  usual.  IT 

'  Mrs,  Eve's  windows  were  set  out  with  -Spring  fashions)  and  J 
when  they  went  in,  ihey  found  Elizabeth,  with  her  mother,  amtll 
other  ladies,  makbg  purchases,  and  examining  the  new  assot^l 
mcnt. 

'"I  was  just  wishing  for  you,"  said  Elizabeth,  "  to  gi^ 
your  opinion  of  these  sarcenets:  which  should  you  prefer,  Emily»,  I 
this  rose  colour,  or  the  pale  blue!"  y 

'  "  They  are  both  extremely  pretty,"  said  Miss  Weston,  "  but  j 
the  blue,  I  think,  is  the  most  delicate."  '  pp,  1 17 — 120. 
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Here  we  must  close  our  extracts.  We  had  intended  to 
iran»cribe  ihc  account  of  ibe  progress  of  religion  in  the  mind 
ofKmily  CSrcy,  and  of  ils  gradual  inllu^nce  on  her  simple 
character.  But  wc  may  now  widi  confidence  refer  our  rea- 
ders (o  the  work  itself.  Our  opinion  of  its  merits  has  been 
prclly  distinctly  given;  wc  certainly  think  it  one  of  the  best 
works  of  the  kind,  that  we  have  ever  seen,  and  we  shall  be 
rci^  glad  to  receive  many  more  aticA  "  Tales  foi-  Young  Peo- 
ple'' from  tbe  author  of  Disflav. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SELECTIONS. 

n»  (blkwlas  hitrrailing  report  hit  been  publiihed  in  EogUnd  in  «  iLrec  ibil,- 
liDI  pinphitl.  Wb  pnKiil  ll  lo  oui'  remileri  culirei  uid  luve  Mided,  in  notei, 
■  lniiil».'aa  i£  lh«  pUME«i  prinlrd  iPi  the  French  IwiEUiEe' 


Ha  VINO,  in  pursuance  of  our  instructions  arrived  at  Fontaine- 
hleau  on  the  evening  of  the  l6lhof  April,  we  were  invited  by 
generals  Bertrand  and  Drouet  lo  take  up  our  residence  in  the 
palace.  As  soon  as  mass  was  finished,  we  commissioners,  viz. 
tJiv  Austrian  general  Koller,  the  Russian  general  Scbuwalolf, 
the  English  colonel  Camnbcll,  and  myself,  loeelhcr  with  laajor 
count  Ciam  Martiniz,  wlio  attended  general  Koller  as  first  ad- 
jutant, were  presented  to  Napoleon  in  a  private  audience. 
Our  reception  was  rather  cool,  and  his  confusion  and  indigna- 
tion were  evident  at  discovering  a  commissary  of  the  king  of 
Pru-Mia,  whom  in  his  foraicr  plans  he  termed  to  intimate  a 
design  to  strike  out  of  the  list  of  sovereigns.  Amongst  other 
natters,  he  Inquirad  of  the  commissioner^  if  there  were  any 
Pruuian  troops  on  the  route  we  were  destined  lo  take;  and  up- 
on ray  answering  in  ibe  negative,  he  said,  '■  Mais  en  ce  cas 
vous  ne  dcvriez  pas  vous  donner  la  peine  de  m'accompag- 
iwr.'"  1  replied,  that  far  from  being  a  trouble,  I  should  ra-. 
thcr  consider  it  an  honour.  He  still,  however,  persisted  in 
his  opinion,  and,  as  I  observed,  that  as  the  king  had  been 
pleased  to  appoint  mc  to  the  office,  it  was  an  honour  I  couH 
not  and  would  not  reoounce,  he  t«ft  me,  with  a  countenance  ex> 
fire&stve  of  displeasure  nnd  confusion.  His  reception  of  colo- 
nel Campbell  was  more  friendly.  He  kindly  inquired  after 
hit  wounot,  of  the  battles  wherein  he  had  obtained  his  insig- 

*  DnihiluteaM  jWiiic*dBM(lnrountlf  IbetMDMtofMcompujuigRit. 
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nia,  and  from  hence  took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  war  in  Spain, 
passed  many  encomiums  on  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  made 
inquiries  relative  to  his  habits,  character,  &c«     Having  been 
informed  that  colonel  Campbell  was  a  Scotchman,  he  turned 
the  conversation  to  tlie  poems  of  Ossian,  and  praised  them 
for  the  noble  and  warlike  spirit  which  they  breathed.     Our 
departimj  had  been  fixed  for  to-day,  (June  17th,)  but  the  em- 
peror found  a  pretext  for  postponing  it,  by  declaring  he  wish- 
ed rather  to  take  the  road  of  Briare,  Raonne,  Lyon,  Valence, 
and  Avignon,  than  that  of  Auxerre,  Lyon,  Grenoble,  Gap, 
and  Digne.     This  request,  which  was  made  known  to  us  by 
letter  through  eeneral^^bertrand,  was  founded  upon  the  follow- 
ing reasons:  tnat  agreeably  to  the  treaty,  tlie  emperor  might 
be  allowed  to  be  escorted  by  his  own  guards,  and  these  were 
stationed  upon  the  road  pointed  out  by  him;  a  road  which, 
besides,  was  better  provided  with  horses,  and  had  not  been 
the  seat  of  war;  and,  secondly,  that  his  equipage  which  had 
arrived  from  Orleans  had  already  been  directed  thither,  and 
awaited  him  at  Briare,  where  he  likewise  wished  to  take  an- 
other carriage  for  himself,  and  unpack  many  conveniencies  he 
had  not  then  at  hand.     We  were  therefore  obliged  to  obtain 
from  Paris  orders  for  postponing  our  journey,  and  general 
Caulincourt,  who  had  taken  leave  of  the  emperor  and  was  re- 
turning thither,^was  charged  with  our  despatches.  At  the  em- 
peror's desire,  we  likewise  required  a  copy  of  the  order 
transmitted  by  the  French  government  to  the  commandant  of 
Elba,  relative  to  the  emperor's  reception,  without  which  he 
declared  he  would  not  expose  himself  to  the  danger  or  possi- 
bility of  not  being  received.     On  the  1 8th,  at  night,  we  re- 
ceived permission  to  accede  to  the  emperor's  wishes  as  to  our 
route,  together  with  a  transcript  of  the  order  for  evacuating 
the  island  of  Elba.     This,  however,  in  his  opinion,  was  n\>t 
expressed  sufficiently  explicit;  he  was  fearful  the  artillery  of 
the  island  would  be  taken  awav,  and  he  should  then  be  en- 
tirely deprived  of  all  means  of  defence.     It  therefore  became 
necessary  to  send  it  back  again  to  Paris:  but  general  Roller 
having  assured  the  emperor  every  thing  should  be  arranged 
according  to  his  wishes,  our  departure  was  consequently  fixed 
for  the  20th.      In  the  meantime  Napoleon  had  despatched 
nearly  a  hundred  baggage-wagons  with  money,    furniture, 
bronzes,  pictures,  statues,  and  books/  and  perhaps  on  this  ac- 
count alone  had  prolonged  his  stay  at  Fontainebleau. 

On  the  19th  he  sent  for  the  duke  of  Bassano,  and  said  to 
him,    '••  On  vous  reproche  que  vous  m'avez  toujours  empeche 


lie  faipc  b  paixj  qu'cD  ditcs  voub?""  Bassano  replied,  "  Vo- 
irv  maJGste  sail  tres  bieu  qu'ellc  nc  tn'a  jamais  consulte,  ei 
iiuVlle  a  louiours  ajji  d'aprcs  sn  propre  sagesse,  el  sans  pren- 
ilre  coiiacil  acs  pcrsoiuies  qui  I'totoui-aiciit;  je  ue  me  »uis  done 
putrouvodansfc  cas  dc  lul  cnjdonner,  mais  sculemciitd''obeyir 
a  KM  ordrcs."!  "  Je  le  sais  bicn,"  replied  ihe  emppror,  quite 
conienied:  "luaia  jc  vous  en  parle  pour  vous  fairc  connaitre 
['opinion  qu'on  a  dc  vous,"|  Generals  Bcillard,  Orniuio,  Pe- 
tit, Dcjcan,  and  Korsakowski.  colonels  Moniesquiou,  Bussy, 
uiui  Dc  Va  Place,  the  Chcunbellan  Tikrenne,  and  ihc  minister 
Bai^sano^  were  tlie  pci'sons  of  most  cons  idej'al  ion  who  remain- 
ed iriili  hiiu  till  hiH  departure.  They  then  I'eturned  to  Pai'is. 
General  Bcrtrand  and  Drouet  alone  accompanied  and  remain- 
ed with  him.  General  Lcfebvre  Desnoueltes  went  forward 
as  far  as  Nivtrs,  in  order  to  await  and  take  leave  of  him 
there. 

Iii»  Mameluke  Bustan,  and  his  chief  valet  Constant,  had 
left  him  a  few  days  before,  after  each  had  received  from  him 
a  considerable  mm  of  money.  It  is  iiii{>ossibIe  to  regard 
ibcin  without  contempt. 

On  the  30ih  of  April,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
carriages  were  drawn  up  for  departure  in  tlie  court -yard  of 
Fontaincbleau,  when  the  emperor  sent  for  general  Koller, 
and  addressed  him  in  these  words; — "  J'ai  reflcchi  sur  cc 
«)u'il  me  restail  a  faJre,  je  mc  suia  decide  a  ne  pas  partir. 
Le&  allieii  ne  realent  pat  fideles  aux  engagemens  qu'iU  out 
pris  cavern  moi.  Je  puis  done  aussi  rcvoqner  mon  abdica- 
tioOf  qui  n'clait  loujoure  que  comlitioncUe.  Plus  de  miUc 
adres«es  me  sont  purvenues  ceitc  nuit,  ou  J'on  mc  conjure  dc 
reprendre  lex  reucs  du  gouvernement;  je  u'avoit  renonce  a 
tous  mes  droits  a  !a  courunnr.  que  pour  epargner  a  la  France 
les  horreurs  d'unc  guerre  civile,  n'ayani  jamais  eu  d'autre 
but  que  sa  gloire  el  sou  bonheur;  mais  connaissant  aujourd'hut 
le  ineeonlentemeni  qu'jnspirent  les  mesures  prises  par  Ic 
aouveau  gouvernemciit;  voyant  de  quelle  maniere  on  remplii 
le*  promcsaes  qui  m'onl  cte  faites;je  puis  expliquermainten- 
ani  a  Diet  gardes,  quels  sont  les  motih,  qui  mc  font  revoquer 

*  Yai  are  rciirPHliod  vldi  hi>lng  alvij^i  pcctcolcd  mc  froin  nuikiug  peacr, 

\  Voiir  mnjcit]-  litKni  tcrj  nil  l)»t  lie  till  nrtcr  connilled  me,  ind  that  be 
hail  alwiti  uriti)  ■Monfingiu  Kit  nwn  wiwlom,  ami  ■ilhnut  Uiking  Httinc  frov 
llin-c  »liu  (amwiHleil  liim-  It  «U  riol  ilxn  fiir  mc  to  gi>c  him  uj,  but  on)} 
I  a  iJw*  Kn  onlcr* 

I  IkncwUstn:  liBily  ■prtlcofth*  nibjeM  tolil^fflikoew  th( 
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mon  abdication,  et  je  verrai  comment  on  m'arrachera  les 
c<£urs  de  roes  vieux  eoldats.  II  est  vrat,  que  le  nombrc  dcs 
troupes,  sur  les(|uel]ea  je  pourrai  compter,  n'escedera  guere 
trente  mjlle  hommes;  mais  il  me  sera  (res  facile  de  I'augroen- 
ter  en  peu  de  jours  jusqu'a  cent  trente  miEle.  Je  pourrai  tout 
de  tneme  sans  coinprometEre  mon  honneur,  dire  a  mes  gardes 
que,  ne  considerant  que  Ic  repos  et  le  bonheur  de  la  pa- 
Irie,  je  rcnoncaisa  tous  mes  droits,  cl  Ics  eihortais  a  suivre, 
ainsi  que  moi,  Ic  voeu  de  la  nation.""  General  Roller,  who 
hitherto  had  not  been  able  lo  speak  a  word,  seized  (he  mo- 
ment of  a  short  pause  atler  this  last  observation,  to  tell  him 
that  his  noble  abdication  was  the  most  distinguished  of  all  his 
actions,  since,  by  this  proof  of  his  patriotism,  he  had  set  the 
crown  upon  all  his  former  great  and  noble  deeds.  With  re- 
gard to  another  observation  he  had  made,  general  Roller  was 
totally  ignorant  in  what  particulars  the  allies  bad  broken  their 
engagements  to  him.  The  emperor  replied,  he  alluded  lo  the 
carrying  off  of  the  empress,  who,  according  to  the  treaty,  was 
to  have  accompanied  him  to  Si.  Tropez.  General  Roller  assur- 
ed him,  she  had  by  no  means  been  taken  away,  but  of  her 
•wn  free-will  had  determined  not  to  accompany  him.  "  Eh 
kien,"  concluded  the  emperor,  "  jc  veux  encoor  resler  fideLe 
a  ma  promesse;  mais  si  j'ai  de  nouvelles  raisons  de  me 
plaindre,  j*  me  verrai  degage  de  tout  ce  que  j'ai  pro- 
mia."t — It  was  now  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  emperor's  ad- 
jiilanl,  M.  De  Bussy,  entered  to  announce,  that  the  grand 
marshal  informed  his  majesty  it  was  already  eleven,  and 
every  thing  was  ready  for  depariure.  "  Lc  grand  marechal 
nc  me  connoii-il  done  pas?"  exclaimed  the  emperor;  depuib 


'  I  have  reflected  on  what  reraunj  foi-  a 
Jipan  The  alliei  an!  not  tuUiful  to  tKei 
my  abn  rcoke  01;  abdioMlon,  wbith  iru 
(hu  oDF  ihouund  sddrenei  haie  reached 
Hime  Ibe  reint  aTgaiernmcnl.  I  haie  re 
to  ipirc  France  tbi  hoiTon  or  ■  siril  war,  1 
gbuT  and  happiiieta.     Bu[  knowing  al  pr« 

to  me  have  been  tulfilted,  I  can  ctplain  to  n 
ne  (o revoke  mj  ebillontion,  audi  $hji1l  ice 


r>  do.  I  hnie  determined  not  (0 
kgagemeoti  tovardi  roc.  I  thca 
y  conditional.  Tbii  night  lonre 
,  in  whieh  I  am  conjured  10  re- 
ooed  my  right  to  the  orown  onl* 
rr  hiiing  bad  any  object  but  her 
the  Jitcontent  oceaaUined  by  the 
what  wanner  the  l>roiDiie*  made 
uiTrlithe  nniivEi  irhich  induce 
Iher  thrheartiormj'oIdKildieri 
lamber  of  tton|ii  ou  which  I  out 
count  will  not  exceed  thirty  tUoiiHnd  men,  but  I  wnld  very  eaaily  augment 
lew  d*}!  to  One  hundred  and  lliiny  thouauid.  I  mi^lbowei^r,  withoat  ei 
(rrnnilling  my  bonoar,  uy  la  my  giwrdt,  thai  regardiag  uuly  the  tisnquillll]'  ai 
luiipinew  of  the  eountry,  I  rFnouneed  all  my  righo,  anrl  eaborl.  thent    
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(juand  dois-je  me  regler  d'apres  sa  montre?  Je  parlirai  quand 
je  Youdrai,  e(  peui-eire  pas  du  loui."*  Thus  despatched,  M. 
De  Busisy  lefi  the  room;  aiid  the  emperor  continued  iticessaot- 
ly  eiclauiiing  against  the  injualice  which  had  been  done  him; 
charged  the  emperor  of  Austria  with  being  a  man  totally  des- 
titute of  religion,  who  did  every  thing  be  could  to  dissolve  the 
marriage  ofriis  daughter,  instead  of  doing,  as  he  ought,  every 
thing  to  preserve  the  best  understanding  amongst  hia  childi-en. 
The  emperor  of  Russia  he  accused  of  want  of  delicacy;  who, 
after  being  the  sole  cause  thai  the  empn-ss  had  been  deprived 
of  the  regency,  had  visited  her  in  RambouDlet  to  scoff  at  her 
miitfarluue,  and  had  even  taken  the  king  of  Prussia  with  hint. 
General  KoUer's  remark,  that  both  these  monarchs  railier 
wL«bed  to  show  a  bounden  courtesy  towards  the  empress,  he 
was  willing  to  admit  on  the  part  of  Alexander,  but  on  no  ac- 
count  on  (he  part  of  the  king,  against  whom  his  exasperation 
was  most  violent.  He  strove  to  convince  the  general  that 
Austria  had  placed  herself  in  a  much  more  dangerous  situa- 
tion, by  her  present  political  relation  with  Russia  and  Prussia, 
than  she  formerly  stood  in;  since  the  preponderance  of  France 
had  ever  kept  within  due  limits  Russia's  plans  of  contiuesl. 
Thai  the  peace  of  Frankfort  would  really  have  been  auvan- 
iBgeous  for  Austria;  and  that  the  present  treaty,  notwithstand- 
ing the  extension  of  the  Austrian  boundaries,  exposed  her  to 
ibe  greatest  dangers  from  her  natural  enemies,  RussiaandPrus- 
sia,  whose  cabineis  had  ever  been  celebrated  for  their  breach 
of  &ith  and  insidious  projects:  whilst,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
whatever  he  (the  emperor  Napoleon)  had  once  promised, 
might  implicitly  be  rebed  on.  He  likewise  slated,  ibat  ever 
since  (he  Russian  campaign,  his  views  had  been  directed  to 
no  other  peace  than  such  an  one  as  the  allies  had  tendered 
him  in  Frankfort.  General  Caulincourt,  indeed,  had  from 
eood  motives  misused  his  powers,  if  he  had  ever  given  hopes 
inat  he  {the  emperor)  would  have  subscribed  to  the  conditions 
proposed  to  him  by  the  allies  in  Chatillon.  He  had,  howe- 
ver, for  some  time  before,  renounced  all  claims  upon  Germany 
and  Italy.  General  Roller  obsened,  that,  under  these  cir- 
rumatanrea,  he  could  not  repress  his  astonishment  that  the 
emperor  had  not  signed  the  peace  in  Prague  or  Dresden, 
where  much  more  advantageous  terms  were  offered  him  than 
in   Frankfort.     "  Que  voulez-vous?"  replied  the   emperor, 
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without  considering  the  contradiction  of  his  assertions:  ^'j'ai 
eu  tort;  mais  j'avais  alors  d'autres  vues,  parceque  j'avais  en- 
core beaucoup  de  rdssources;"*  and  then  brcating  abruptly 
off — ^^  Mais  dites-moi,  general,  si  je  ne  suis  pas  recu  a  Pisle 
d'Elbe,  que  me  conseillez-vous  de  faire?"t  General  Koller 
was  of  opinion  there  was  no  cause  for  anxiety  as  to  his  being 
refused;  out  that,  in  any  case,  the  way  to  England  was  open 
for  him.  "C'est  ce  que  j'ai  pense  aussi;  mais  comme  je  leur 
ai  voulu  faire  tant  de  mal,  les  Anglais  m^en  conserveront  tou« 
jours  du  resscntiment.^J  Koller  thought,  that  as  he  had  not 
been  able  to  carry  into  execution  his  mjurious  plans  against 
England,  there  could  be  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be 
well  received.  At  the  same  time,  he  drew  his  attention  to- 
ward the  circumstance,  that  if  any  further  procrastination  of 
his  departure  was  made,  he  would  endanger  those  advantages 
which  had  been  secured  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  the  11  th  of 
April.  At  length  the  emperor  dismissed  him  with  these 
words:  "  Vous  Ic  savez  je  n'ai  jamais  manque  a  ma  parole; 
ainsi  je  ne  le  ferai  pas  non  plus  a  present;  a  moins  qu'on  ne 
m^y  force  par  de  mauvais  traitemcns."§ 

Amongst  many  other  singular  remarks  made  by  the  em- 
peror during  this  conversation,  the  following  is  particularly 
worthy  of  notice.  Having  observed,  he  well  knew  many 
persons  had  censured  him  tor  not  having  destroyed  himself, 
he  added,  "  Je  ne  vois  rien  de  grand  a  finir  sa  vie  comme 
quelqu'un  aui  a  perdu  toute  sa  fortune  au  jeu.  II  y  a  beau- 
coup  plus  (Je  courage  de  sur\'ivre  a  son  malheur  non-merite. 
Que  je  n'ai  pas  cramt  la  mort,  c'est  ce  que  j'ai  prouve  dans 
tant  d'affaires,  et  encore  dernieremcnt  a  Arcis-sur-Aube,  on 
m'a  tue  quatre  chevaux  sous  raon  corps."!  He  then  con- 
tinued, "  Je  n'ai  pas  de  reproche  a  me  faire;  je  n'ai  point  etc 
usurpatcur,  parceque  je  n'ai  accepte  la  couronne  que  d'apres 
la  vceu  unanime  de  toute  la  nation,  tandis  que  Louis  XVIIl, 
I'a  usurpee,  n'etant  appele  au  trone  que  par  un  vil  senat,  dont 
plus  de  dix  membres  ont  vote  la  morte  de  Louis  XVL     Jc 

*  I  was  vrong;  but  I  then  had  other  views,  because  I  had  jet  manj  resoorees. 

t  Bat  tell  me,  general,  if  I  am  not  received  in  the  bland  of  Elba,  what  do  you 
advise  me  to  do? 

i  I  have  thought  so  too:  but  as  I  have  wished  to  do  the  English  so  much  mis- 
chief, they  will  always  feel  resentment  against  me  for  it 

§  You  know  I  have  never  broken  my  word;  and  I  will  not  do  it  aow,  tuless 
they  force  me  to  it  by  bad  treatment. 

If  I  see  nothing  great  in  putting  an  end  to  one's  life  like  a  desperate  gamester 
who  has  lost  his  whole  ibrtune.  There  is  much  more  courage  in  surviving  our 
misfortunes  when  nnmerite<l.  That  I  have  not  feared  death  I  have  proved  oi\ 
many  occasions,  and  latterly  again  at  Arcis-sur-Aube,  where  four  horses  werf- 
. lulled  under  me. 
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B^Bi  janutis  elc  la  caiise  de  la  pertc  tie  qui  (juc  ce  soil;  pour 
ta  guerre  c'esl  tlitTerent;  mais  j'aj  du  la  faire,  parcctjue  la  na- 
lioD  vouloil  que  J'aggrandissc  la  France."*  After  general 
KoUcr  had  quiUe<lhim,he  setil  forcolonclCanipbeH,  convers- 
ed wi(b  hitn  ubout  bis  plan  of  Becking  protection  in  England, 
■dmilted  general  SchuwaloJT  and  myself  lo  a  short  audience, 
ID  which  the  conversation  ran  only  upon  indifferetil  topics — 
and  about  twelve  oVIock  descended  into  the  court-yard  of  the 

GJ»ce,  where  the  grenadiers  of  his  guard  were  drawn  up. 
e  here  collected  around  him  the  officers  and  Serjeants  of  the 
;^rd,  to  deliver  the  celebrated  speech  so  universally  kiiowty. 
Slid  which  he  did  tvith  so  much  dignity  and  warniih,  that  all 
who  stood  near  were  moved  by  it.  After  he  had  embraced 
general  Petit,  and  kissed  (ho  standard,  he  exclaimed  with  a 
oroken  voice,  "  Adieu,  mes  enfans!  aies  vaus  vous  accompag- 
ocrool  toujour^-,  conscriez-moi  mon  souvenir"! — extended 
his  hand  to  be  kissed  by  the  officers  standing  round  him,  and 
then  (vith  his  grand  marshal  ascended  his  carriai^e. 

Genenil  Drotict  took  the  lead  in  a  close  carnage;  immedi' 
alely  after  llic  emperor  came  general  Kollcr;  general  Schu»a- 
lufTrolluwed  nest;  then  colonel  Campbell;  and  lastly  mysell: 
each  ill  his  own  caleslie.  My  adjutant  was  followed  by  gene- 
ral SchuwaloiT's,  iiiid  eight  carriages  v.iih  liie  emperor's 
•aitr  closed  the  procession.  A  loud"^'iv•?  l"(ai|)ereur!"  al- 
teudud  hi«  dejtarlure,  and  received  him  in  every  town  and 

flace  through  whifih  our  mule  lay;  whilst  we,  on  the  other 
ami,  were  obliged  to  endure  the  [ininful  task  of  hearing  from 
ilieniub  (heir  disriinteiit  at  our  presence  and  the  object  of  our 
journey,  and  which,  for  U»e  most  part  was  coucKed  in  tlie 
I'iwcst  terms  of  abuse.  Attended  by  his  guards  as  far  as 
|[rt3rc,  wc  here  passed  the  night.  From  this  place  five  uf 
kis  carnages  were  immediaiciy  despatched  forwards,  the 
Acarcity  oAiorses  having  rendered  it  necessary  that  we  should 
proceed  in  two  divisions.  The  emperor,  however,  we  cora- 
miuartes,  and  his  four  other  carriages,  did  not  quit  Briarc 
rill  about  twelve  o'clock  of  the  21si,  and  not  till  after  he  lia(' 
iu-Ui  a  lone  coavcrt>atioo  with  general  Koller,  which  he 
menced  witb  these  words:  "  Eh  bien!  vous  avez  entendi 


*  I  law  tw  rcproMb  id  ouke  lufKir  I  >>■•■  uU  Itevp  ■■ 
aryuithteruvuoulyoa  lh«  onanlnuiu*  villi  oT  the  while  nat 
iiw  uannd  it,  being  sallal  U,  iht  Ihnwi:  onl)'  by  ■  tili:  MmU 
vkoM  Dambni  h*,t  tuliil  fur  lire  itcilh  of  Lmiii  15th.  I  iv 
tii^j  tne'i  itMnaioa,  At  fur  avr,  liuil'i  iUfferrni.  Hi 
M«Lc  wmr,  beamM  the  ndion  viabtx]  Ihut  t  ahnibl  u«;^iiiii1ii(r 

t  l'>t«*rU.  B.J  (UdKit,  mj  \KK  vlobtw  i»ai  «l'»i-«  "tw 
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^^oiirs  a  la  viejle  garde;  il  vous  a  plu,  et  vous  avez  vu 
i-effet  qu'il  a  produit,  Voila  comme  11  faut  leur  parler  et 
agir  avec  eux;  et  si  Louis  XV III.  ne  suit  pas  cet  exemple,  ii 
ue  fera  jamais  ricn  du  soldat  F^rancais."*  He  then  passed 
many  encomiums  on  the  emperor  Alexander,  for  his  friend- 
ship in  offering  him  an  establishment  in  Russia;  a  kindness 
which  he  with  more  right,  but  fruitlessly,  had  expected  from 
his  father-in-law.  He  likewise  declared  that  he  never  could 
forgive  the  king  of  Prussia  for  having  given  the  first  example 
of  revolt;  and  asked,  how  it  had  been  possible  to  awaken  this 
spirit  in  the  Prussian  nation?  In  other  respects,  however,  he 
felt  disposed  to  do  them  perfect  justice.  From  this  he  again 
turned  to  the  danger  which  Austria  was  exposed  to  from  such 
a  neighbour,  whose  good  understanding  with  Russia  so  inti- 
mately united  these  two  states,  that  they  properly  formed  but  one. 

With  colonel  Campbell,  whom  he  this  day  detained  to 
breakfast,  he  spoke  much  about  the  Spanish  war,  and  pi-aised 
beyond  measure  the  English  nation  and  lord  Wellington.  He 
then  entered  into  conversation  with  the  orderly  in  waiting, 
colonel  Dc  la  Place,  on  the  subject  of  the  last  war.  Amongst 
other  remarks  he  observed,  "  Sans  cet  animal  de  general,  qui 
m'a  fait  a  croire  que  c'etait  Schwarzenberg  qui  me  poursuivait 
a  St.  Dizior,  tanaisque  ce  n'etait  que  Winzingerode,  ct  sans 
cet  autre  bete,  qui  fut  cause  que  je  marchais  apres  a  Troyes, 
ou  je  comptj^is  manger  quarante  mille  Autrichiens,  et  n'y  trou- 
vais  pas  un  chat,  j'eusse  marche  sur  Paris,  y  serais  arrive 
avant  les  allies,  et  je  n'en  serais  pas  la  ou  j'en  suis;  mais  j^ai 
toujours  ete  mal  entoure:  et  puis  ccs  flagorneuts  de  prefet^ 
qui  m'assurerent  que  la  levee  en  masse  se  faisait  avec  le  plus 
grand  succes;  eufin,  ce  traitre  de  Mannont  a  acheve  la  chose; 
mais  il  y  a  encore  d'antres  marechaux,  qui  sont  tout  aussi 
mal-intentionne,  entr'  autres  Suchet  que  j'ai,  au  reste,  toujours 
connu,  ainsi  que  sa  femme,  comme  des  intrigans.'^t     He  now 

*  Well!  you  lieanl  yesterday  my  Kpeech  to  the  old  guard:  it  pleased  you,  and 
yoa  aaw  the  effect  it  produced.  It  is  thtu  it  is  nccetsaiy  to  spesk  to  them,  and 
to  act  with  them;  and  if  Louis  18th  does  not  follow  tliis  example,  he  will  never 
do  any  thing  with  French  soldiers. 

f  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  animal  of  a  general,  who  made  me  believe  that  it 
was  Schwarzenburg  who  pursued  me  to  St.  Dizicr  when  it  was  only  Winzinge- 
rode; and  for  that  other  blockhead  who  occasioned  me  to  march  upon  Troyes, 
where  I  expected  to  destroy  forty  thousand  Austrians,  but  did  not  find  a  cat,  I 
should  hate  marched  upon  Paris,  amred  there  liefore  the  allies,  und  should  not 
have  been  in  the  state  in  which  I  am.  Hut  I  have  been  always  surroundetl  hy 
bad  men:  And  then  those  vile  sycophants  the  prefects,  who  assured  mc  that  tlie 
levee  en  masse  was  going  on  with  the  greatest  sucoeu:  And  lastly,  that  traitor 
Mannont  who  finished  the  business.  But  there  are  other  marshals  quite  as  bad 
Among  otliert^  Suchcf,  whom  I  have  always  known,  as  well  as  his  \vife,  to  be  in^ 
trigucTf . . 


Tcli>»m'tiiily  alnunt  Uio  seDalt,  uml  crnsurt'tl  Uie  new  govcrn- 
lai-iii  lor  uoi  lijvirig  npplioil  tlie  wiir-tlitsi  lukcft  finm  him  to 
Uic  |Kij'niriil  ul'arreai->  due  lo  ihc  aimy,  instead  of  coiisidor- 
inj^  il,  Ai  lUey  had  done,  iht  properly  i>(  [he  oown.  Near 
Bnarc  wu  nii'i  ihr  jmperbl  siaii;  e<|ia}jugc,  togciher  with 
sercj'ul  t)af;gaKt-w;igoii»  ami  led  hoists  heavily  laden;  who 
ia  C4mMT)U(  utt'  111'  ilic  cmpmor'i.  oi-ik'i-s  were  now  lo  proceed 
hy  way  nf  AuxM-if,  Lyon,  ;iiid  (Jn'iiolJo  to  Uivonnc.  From 
titfnto  ilicy  wei-c  In  lie  ahippiid  for  Klha.  In  oui-jourijey  of  to- 
day, which  extended  as  rar  as  Nevcrs,  bolh  hia  and  our  re- 
cc[»io(i  fully  com<!>pomled  with  thai  of  ihe  day  preceding, 
and  In  Nevera  itsf^lf  die  populace  loudly  threatened  and  abua- 
td  uii  luider  the  wiudoWH.  On  ihe  22d,  nl  six  o'clock  in  the 
mamin^.  we  ii^ajn  moved  forwaiils.  Count  Klamm  had 
likewise  arrived  from  i'ari.i  with  the  con-ecled  order  of  the 
Irencli  govcniineiii  to  Ihc  commnndant  of  Elba;  in  pursuance 
frf  which  all  the  artillery  and  ammnnilion  then  on  the  island 
was  to  be  secured  lo  the  t-inperor.  The  count  now  remained 
with  general  Knllcr,'and  coniintied  the  journey  with  «s.  As 
ihe  uciarhmcni^  of  the  guards  wer*  only  |>o.stcd  as  far  as 
Nevcrs.  the  tniperor  was  altcndcd  by  the  last  of  these  to 
ViHencuvc-sur-Atlier,  and  from  henceforward  we  found  in  the 
various  places,  first  Cossacks,  and  then  Ausirinn  troops.  Na- 
poleon refused  however  lo  be  rscorled  by  eilher,  in  order  lo 
Mvoid  the  appcsntnce  of  being  a  state  prisoner,  and  said, 
"  Vous  voyez  bien  erne  jc  n'en  ai  aucunemetn  lietioin."*  He 
parsed  the  night  at  Baonne,  and  left  it  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
Dwrning  of  ihe  23^,  From  the  spot  where  the  French  troops 
ecu&cd.  the  cry  of  Vive  i'empei-eur!  likewise  had  an  end.  Al- 
ready ill  Mouhna  we  saw  the  white  cockade,  and  the  inhabi- 
UiDts  sniulcd  us  with  "  Vtve  Ics  allies!"  In  Lyon!;,  which  we 
passed  through  about  eleven  oVIock  at  night,  a  few  people 
collficled,  whoieccivedihccmpei-or  with"  Vive  I'cmpereur!" 
As  he  had  eJijiressed  a  wish  to  be  escorted  by  an  English 
frigate  lo  ihe  island  of  Elba,  colonel  Cnrapbell  left  us  at  Ly- 
ons fat  the  pui-poM^  of}  procuring  one,  either  from  Toulon  or 
Harseillc».  Aoctui  mid-day  on  the  3'lih.  on  this  side  of  Va- 
lence, Napoleon  raei  marshal  Augereau.  Both  alighted  from 
their  carnages.  The  emperor  saluted  the  marshal,  embraced 
himi  and  look  oS  his  hat  to  him.  Augereau  returned  none  of 
the*e  civiliiie'..  The  emperor,  as  he  asked  him,  "  Ou  vas-tu 
Tu  vas  a  la  cour?"t  took  the  marshal  by  ihc  arm 
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and  led  hira  forwards.  Augcrcau  replied,  his  present  journey 
extended  only  to  LydiiSv  They  walked  together  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  leaeue  on  the  road  towards  Valence,  At  length, 
tired  of  the  discourse,  the  emperor  turned  suddenly  towards 
the  marshal,  embraced  him,  again  took  off  his  hat  to  him,  and 
got  into  the  carriage.  Augereau,  who  stood  with  his  hands 
behind  him,  with  an  insolence  which  no  one  can  commend, 
did  not  move  his  cap  from  his  head,  but  as  Napoleon  was  al- 
ready in  the  carriage,  drew  one  hand  forward  in  order  to 
wave  a  kind  of  farewell.  He  now  returned  to  his  carriage, 
saluting  very  politely  the  commissaries  as  he  passed.  The 
emperor  said  to  general  Roller  about  an  hour  afterwards, 
"  Je  viens  d'apprendre  Pinfame  proclamation  d'Augereau;  si 
je  Peusse  connue  plutot,  jc  lui  anrais  joliment  lave  la  tete."* 

In  Valence  we  fotmd  French  troops  belonging  to  Auge- 
reau's  corps,  who  with  white  cockades  received  the  emperor 
with  the  appropriate  honours.  The  indignation  of  the  sol- 
diery was  evident  as  they  perceived  us  in  his  suite.  But  this 
triumph  was  his  last.  "  Vive  I'empereur!'^  resounded  no  more, 
and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  we  arrived  at  Orange, 
we  were  received  with  "  ViVe  le  Roi!  Vive  Louis'  XVIII!'' 
On  the  same  morning  close  to  Avignon  where-  the  relays  of 
horses  awaited  us,  the  emperor  found  a  crowd  assembled,  who 
with  tumultuous  cries  sainted  him  with  "  Vive  le  Roi!  Vivent 
les  xMlies!  A  bas  Nicolas!  A  bas  le  Tyran,  le  Coquin,  le  mau- 
vais  Gueuxl"!  and  still  coarser  abuse.  In  compliance  with 
our  instructions  we  did  every  thing  in  our  power  to  lighten 
the  evil,  but  could  only  partially  effect  it;  and  Napoleon  en- 
dured with  the  greatest  patience  every  term  of  abuse  uttered 
against  him.  The  people  however,  as  they  constantly  greet- 
ea  us  with  "  Vivent  les  Allies,  nos  Liberateurs!  le  genereux 
cmpereur  de  Russic,  et  le  bon  Roi  Guillaume!"J  likewise  con- 
ceived we  should  not  deny  them  the  liberty  of  venting  their 
itidignation  against  the  man  who  had  made  them  so  unhappy, 
and  even  had  the  intention  of  rendering  them  still  more  mise- 
rable. They  wanted  to  compel  the  emperor's  postillion  to 
cry  "  Vive  le  Roi!"  and  one  fellow  who  was  armed  drew  a 
sword  to  cut  at  him.  He  was  however  prevented,  and  the 
horses  being  speedily  changed,  the  carriage  rolled  so  rapidly 
forward  that  we  did  not  overtake  it  till  a  quarter  of  a  league 

*  I  have  jnst  lefirnt  the  infamoat  proelamntion  of  Augereau:  If  I  bad  known 
it  sooner,  1  thouM  have  ratc<l  him  for  it  handsomelj. 

f  Long  live  the  king!  Saceetf  to  the  allies!  Down  with  the  tyrant,  the  ras- 
ealy  the  M4)undrcl! 

i  Success  to  {he  allies  oor  ddlTcreriy  the  generous  emp«ror  of  Kutsia,  and 
the  good  king  Wyiiam! 


ftEPOKT  CONCSHNINO    BVOITAPARTE. 

on  ihi-  oiher  side  or  Avignon.  In  every  village,  and  from  all 
ki»d«  of  people  whom  irie  emperor  mel  on  tnc  road,  he  vtas 
received  in  a  simibr  manner  as  at  Avtguon.  In  Or^on,  the 
ncxi  place  where  we  changed  horses,  the  concluci  of  the  popu- 
lace wast  most  outrageous.  Exactly  on  the  spot  whei'e  the 
horses  were  taken  out.  a  gallows  was  erected,  on  which  a  fi- 
ajupp  in  French  unifonn  tiprhikled  with  blood  was  suspended. 
Oa  it!>  breast  it  bore  a  paper  with  this  inscription: 
*■  Tel  lem  t6t  ou  tard  le  sort,  du  Tynin."* 

The  rahbic  pressed  arotiud  his  carriage,  and  elevated  them- 
selves on  both  sides  in  order  to  look  and  cast  in  their  abuse. 
The  empiTor  pressed  into  a  corner,  looked  pale  and  disfigured, 
and  us  ul  length  through  our  assistance  ho  was  happily  brought 
oiF  and  had  proceeded  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  Orgon,  he 
changed  hh  dress  in  bis  carriage,  put  on  a  plain  blue  great 
coat  and  a  round  had  with  a  while  cockade,  mounted  a  post 
horse,  and  i-odc  on  before  as  a  courier.  As  it  was  some  time 
>rc  wc  overtook  tun,  we  were  ]terfectly  ignorant  of  his  being 
no  longer  in  the  carriage,  and  in  Si.  Canat,  where  the  horses 
were  again  changed,  we  still  believed  him  to  be  in  the  great- 
est danger;  for  the  people  atiempied  to  break  open  the  doors, 
which  however  were  fortunately  locked.  Had  lliey  succeed- 
ed they  would  certainly  have  destroyed  general  Berlrand,  who 
sat  iherc  alone.  We  prevenlod  it  however,  and  in  spite  of 
the  stones  which  tlie  people  cast  against  ihe  carriage,  Berlrand 
bapDily  escaped.  ChatBcleristic  is  (he  prayerwilh  which  some 
of  Iim;  women  assailed  me:  "  pour  1'  amour  de  Dieu,  veulllez- 
y  nous  livrcr  an  pillage:  il  I'a  si  bien  mei-ilc  envcrs  voits  el 
envers  nous,  tju'il  ii'y  a  rien  dc  plus  juste  que  notre  demande."! 

Having  overtaken  die  emperor's  carriaee  about  half  a 
teague  on  lie  other  side  of  Orgon,  it  slioiily  afterwards  en- 
tered a  tnigeriblo  public  house,  lying  on  the  road-side,  called 
La  Calade.  We  followed  il.  and  here  first  learnt  Buonaparle's 
disguitc,  who  in  this  attire  had  arrived  here,  accompanied  by 
ooc  courier  only.  His  suite  fmto  the  gencmU  to  ihe  scullions, 
were  dworaied  with  white  cockades,  which  he  ajipearcd  piT- 
viou«ly  to  have  provided  himself  with.  His  vulei-dc-chara- 
bre,  whomme  to  meet  us,  begged  we  ivouldconduci  ourselves 
lowards  ihc  enptror  as  if  he  were  colonel  f'amplfcll,  for  whom 
on  hi*  arrival  he  had  pa«srd  himself.  We  entrrt-d,  and  found 
in  a  kint)  of  chamber  this  former  ruler  of  the  world,  buried 

*  6wh,  won  or  IMi-,  alll  be  Ibc  tut  of  llic  Ijnnl' 

Sxr  bim  u).  to   u.  to  be  lullipdr  lie  hn  iIckt- 
Miii,  (hnt  noitiin^i  aim  juit  tliuiuir  ilcmnriil. 
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in  thought,  setting  with  his  head  supported  by  his  hand.  1  did 
not  immediately  rccocnise  him,  and  walked  towards  him.  He 
started  up  as  he  heard  somebody  approaching.  I  lis  counte- 
nance was  bedewed  with  tears.  He  made  a  sign,  that  I  might 
not  discover  him,  requested  me  to  sit  down  beside  him,  andas 
long  as  the  landlady  was  in  the  room,  conversed  upon  indif- 
ferent subjects.  As  soon,  however,  as  she  was  gone  out,  he 
resumed  his  former  position.  We  left  him  alone;  he  sent, 
however,  to  request  we  would  pass  backwards  and  forwards, 
to  prevent  any  suspicion  of  his  being  there.  We  informed 
him  it  was  known  colonel  Campbell  had  passed  through  here 
the  day  before,  on  his  way  to  Toulon;  on  which  he  determined 
on  assuming  the  name  of  lord  Burghersh.  Here  we  dined, 
but  as  the  ainner  had  not  been  prepared  by  his  own  cooks,  he 
would  not  partake  of  it.  He  felt  ashamed,  howe\^cr,  at  seeing 
us  all  eat  both  with  good  appetites  and  good  consciences,  and 
therefore  helped  himself  from  every  dish,  but  without  swal- 
lowing the  least  morsel.  A  little  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  wine 
taken  from  his  carriage,  and  which  he  divided  with  us,  con- 
stituted his  whole  repast.  In  other  fespects  he  was  conver^sa- 
ble  and  extremely  friendly  towards  us.  Whenever  the  land- 
lady, who  waited  upon  us  at  table,  left  the  room,  and  he  ptT- 
ccivcd  we  were  alone,  he  repeated  to  us  his  apprehensions  for 
his  life,  and  assured  us  the  French  government  had  indispu- 
tably determined  to  destroy  or  arrest  him  here.  A  thousand 
plans  ran  through  his  brain  how  he  might  escape,  and  what 
arrangements. ought  to  be  made  to  deceive  the  people  of  Aix, 
whom  he  had  learnt  awaited  him  by  thousands  at  the  post- 
house.  The  most  elligible  plan  in  his  estimation  would  be  to 
go  back  again  to  Lyons,  and  from  thence  strike  into  another 
road  by  way  of  Italy  to  the  island  of  Elba.  This,  however, 
we  should  on  no  account  have  allowed,  and  we  therefore  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  him  to  proceed  either  directly  to  Tour 
Ion,  or  by  way  of  Digne  to  Frejus.  We  assured  nim,  that 
without  our  knowledge  it  was  impossible  the  French  govern- 
ment could  entertain  such  insidious  intentions  against  him, 
and  although  the  people  allowed  themselves  the  greatest  im- 
proprieties, they  would  never  charge  themselves  w4thacrime 
of  the  nature  he  feared.  In  order  to  infomi  us  better,  and  to 
convince  us  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  country  medi- 
tated his  destruction,  he  related  to  us  what  had  happened  to 
him  as  he  anived  here  alone.  The  landlady,  wlio  did  not  re- 
cognise him,  asked  him,  '"  Eh  bien,  avez-vous  rencontre  Buo- 
na|>arte?"*  He  replied  in  the  negative.     "  Je  suis  curieuse." 

*  Well,  have  you  met  with  Buonaparte? 
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coDttBQcd  sbf,  "  Ac  voir,  s'il  pourra  se  sauverj  je  crois  loujours 
que  Ic  pcuple  va  le  masaacrcr:  aiissi  £iuc-il  conveiiir,  qu'i]  I'k 
o1«ii  rwrice,  cc  rocjub-la!  Dites-moi  done,  on  va  t'emhiirqutr 
pour  90D  ilc,  o'cat  cc  pas? — Mais,  o\u — Ah!  mais  ou  le  iioyera^ 
j'esperc!"*  "Oh,  san«clouie!"f  returned  the  emperor.  "  Vous 
Vujrez  done,"  he  added,  luraing  towards  iis,  "  a  tinel  danger 
}etubi  expose;"! — aad  now  again,  wiih  all  his  apprt-hensions 
luu]  indecision,  he  renewed  his  solicitalionsorcounsel.  He  even 
bcggccl  116  lo  \nnk  around,  and  see  if  we  could  not  any  where 
diMiiver  a  jtrivale door  through  which  he  might  slip  out,  or  if 
the  window,  the  shutters  nf  whicii  upon  entering  he  had  half 
dcMcd  ui  [he  lioii'jin,  was  too  high  tor  him  to  iump  oul  at  in 
case  '>r  nrw).  Oil  E'S  am  in  a  lion  wc  found  (he  window  on  the  oul- 
sidc  wai  provided  with  an  iron  ircllis-work,  and  ihrew  him  into 
cviilenl  consiemutinn  aa  I  communicated  lo  him  the  discovery. 
At  tile  tea't  noise  he  started  up  in  terror  and  changed  colour. 
After  dinner  wc  lefi  him  alone,  and  as  wc  went  in  and  out  found 
him  frcfjucntly  weeping.  In  the  meantime,  a  grral  numbci- 
of  persons,  iJiieily  from  Ail,  had  collected  in  ihc  iim,  who 
conjectured  ourdticntion  could  only  be  occasioned  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  emperor.  We  cndeavonred  to  make  them  bebeve 
thai  he  was  alrcttdy  gone  on  before.  They  would  not,  how- 
ever, credit  the  lAsseriion;  assured  us  they  had  no  evil  inlen- 
lion  against  hid,  and  only  wished  to  bohuld  him  that  ihey 
might  observe  Ijim  he  looKcd  in  misfortune,  or  at  farthest  lo 
oiaKc  him  some  verbal  rcproarbc*,  and  (ell  him  what  lie  had 
so  scldoin  heard — die  tnilb.  We  strove  lo  turn  ihem  away 
Irom  iheir  purpose,  and  a  respectable  citizen  undertook,  with 
a  written  commission  from  us  to  the  mayor  of  Aix,  to  restore 
order  and  inim|uiUilj'  in  ijuit  (own.  In  consequence  of  this 
proposal,  which  generjl  Koller  communicated  lo  the  eoipcror. 
anil  which  the  latter  approved  of,  count  Klamra  was  sent  for- 
wards with  a  Di)te  lo  ilie  mayor  of  Aix.  As  soon  as  die  counl 
w»s  returned  with  ihc  clieeriiil  inteljigence  of  ihe  mayor's  ac- 
ijitieMrence,  and  general  SchuwalolPs  adjuianl  had  likewise 
announced  that  ihc  ranjor  part  of  the  populaci'  assembled  on 
ihe  road  were  dispersed,  the  emjxTor,  lowfirds  midnight,  dc- 
tmniiifd  on  proceeding.  For  greater  precauiion,  however, 
anuther  disgttise  was  assumed.  General  SchuwalofV's  adju- 
tant was  obliged  to  put  on  (ho  blue  great  coal  and. round  tat 


|iU  ,rw  F>ln|E  'o  n 


Id  Ke  (T  he  *il1  lie  ulilc  to  tktc  liinmll':  I 
■mm  him:  ll  muiI  be  aaknawlnli!*!!  hr   hat  rieuned 
Mil  EUi  tbof  in  iDins  III  rmharfc  liim  l-r 
Uirf  sill  drown  him  I  hop'. 


ledii  1 


so  MisctttitrEooa  selectiok^. 

Id  whicli  the  emperor  had  reached  ihe  inn,  Uiat  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity lie  might  be  regarded,  insulted,  or  murdered  for  him. 

Napoleon,  who  now  pretended  to  be  an  Austrian  colonel, 
dressed  oimself  in  the  uniform  of  general  Koller,  with  the  or- 
der of  Theresa,  wore  my  camp  cap,  and  cast  over  his  shoul- 
ders general  SchuwalotTs  mantle.  After  the  allies  had  thus 
equijjped  him,  Ihe  cairiages  drove  up,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  march  to  Ihem  thi-ough  the  other  rooms  of  ihe  inn  in  a  certain 
order,  which  had  bei^n  prc\iously  tried  in  our  own  chamber. 
The  procession  was  headed  by  general  Drouet:  then  came  as 
emperor  general  Schuwaloll's  adjuiant;  upon  this  general  Rol- 
ler, ihe  emperor,  general  Schuwaloff,  and  lastly  myself,  lo 
whom  the  honour  ol  forming  the  rear  guard  was  assigned.  The 
remainder  of  the  imperial  suite  united  themselves  with  us  as 
we  parsed  by,  and  thus  we  walked  through  the  gaping  mulu- 
tude,  who  vainly  endeavoured  to  distinguish  tlicir  tyrant 
amongst  Us.  Scnuwaloff's  adjutant,  major  OlewiefF,  placed!.! 
himself  in  Napoleon's  carriage,  and  the  latter  sat  beside  genesj 
ral  KoUer  in  his  caleche.  A  few  gens  d'armes  who  had  ar^ 
rivad  from  Aix  scattered  the  rabble,  and  the  procession  niH 
proceeded  happily  forwards.  Whenever  we  appeared,  ifl 
still  found  people  who  saluted  their  former  ruler  with  "  Viq 
le  Roi!"*  and  some  terms  of  abuse  against  himself;  but  n 
ihing  like  violence  was  attempted.  Still  however  he  was  com 
siantly  in  alarm.  He  nol  only  remained  tu  general  Kollcn 
caleche,  but  even  begged  he  would  allow  the  sar^ni  to  smok*  i 
who  sat  before,  and  asked  the  general  himself  if  he  could  sing! 
in  order  that  he  might  dissipate,  through  such  familiar  conduct, 
iny  suspicion  in  the  places  where  we  stopped,  that  the  empe- 
ror sat  with  him  in  the  carriage.  As  the  general  could  not 
sing.  Napoleon  begged  him  to  whistle;  and  with  this  singular 
music  we  made  our  entry  into  every  place;  whiUl  the  empe- 
ror, fumigated  with  the  incense  of  the  tobacco-pipe,  pressed 
himself  into  ihe  corner  of  ihc  caleche  and  pretended  lo  be  fast 
asleep.  On  (he  open  road  he  renewed  the  con  versa  lion.  He 
spoke  freely  of  a  plan  which  he  till  now  had  entertained,  of  de- 

Josing  ihe  i)i*sent  king  of  Naples  and  restoring  the  legilii 
ynasty;  of  indemnifying  the  king  of  Sardinia  for  that  isla 
in  Italy,  and  obtaining  Sardinia  as  a  future  establishment  I 
himself.     This,  however,  he  said  he  no  longer  wished  for; 
him  every  thing  which  could  happen  in  the  political  vioi__ 
would  be  perfeclly  indifTerent,  and  he  fell  himself  extremeWi 
happy  in  anticipating  the  i^ohtary  and  Irannuil  life  he  sh(  "' 
leadiH  Pori'i  Ferrajo,  tn  full  enjoyment  of  ifie  stiencee.  ' 

*  Long  livr  (lie  tnf. 


lh«  ihronc  of  Eurojjc  might  now  be  Iwldly  offered  lilm.  for  he 
KhouJd  rejeci  ii.  He  edded,  "  Jc  n'ai  jiimais  esllme  Ics  hom- 
niL's,  ct  fci  ai  loujnurit  iniile»  comme  jls  le  meriieiit;  maU  ce- 
Ijeiulant  Ics  proccdes  des  Fraiigais  envcrs  moi  soot  d'une  si 
jcraode  ingraiiiude  que  je  suis  cnliereinenl  degoute  de  I'ambi- 
lion  do  votitoir  gouverner."" 

In  Maximiii  lie  breakfasted  with  us,  and  having  learnt 
thai  ihc  sub-prefect  of  Aijc  was  there,  he  ordered  him  into  bis 
prciPDCc,  and  received  him  with  these  words:  *'  Vous  devez 
raiigir  de  me  voir  en  uniforme  AuCiichicn,  ()ue  j'ai  du  prendre 
pour  mc  mettre  a  Tabri  des  Provcnceaux.  J'arrivais  avec 
piciiic  couliance  au  milieu  de  vous,  tandis  que  j'aiirai  pu  atn- 
mcner  avec  moi  6000  Iioouncs  dc  ma  garde,  et  je  iie  trouve 
qu'un  tas  d'cnragca,  qui  metteiit  ma  vie  en  danger.  C'csl  une 
mediante  race  que  let  Piovencoaux,  qui  out  comniis  toutes 
soTies  iPiiorreurs  et  dc  crimes  dans  la  revoiuiiun,  ci  qui  sont 
louts  pretg  a  recommeucer:  mais  quaud  il  ^^agtt  de  se  battrc 
avec  courage,  alors  ces  eoot  de  lacliea:  jamais  la  Provence  ne 
m'a  fournit  uti  «eid  regiment,  dont  j'aurais  pu  ctre  content. 
Mais  toul-aulant  quNla  pami^sentaujoui-dliui  contremni,  ils  le 
■eronl  peut-etre  deinain  centre  Louis  XVlll;  its  crojent  qu'ils 
trauront  plusrien  a  payer.cl  quand  ils  verroniquc  les  contribu- 
tions ne  cnangeronl  que  de  nom.ilssernniloutaussienclinsala 
rcvolulion  que  dans  Panne  1 790. — Vous  ii'avez  done  pas  pu 
I  ontvnir  ccltc  populace!"! 

The  prefect,  who  did  nol  know  if,  and  in  iiliat  manner, 
Jir  sliuuld  excuse  himself  iti  our  presence,  only  said,  "  Jc  suii 
lout  corifus,  sire!"!  ^^^  emperor  then  asked  tiini  if  the  drolls 
reunis  were  already  taken  olT.  and  if  tlie  levee  en  masse 
would  havp  encountered  many  dilficuUies  here?  The  prefect 
assured  bicn  this  could  have  tieen  still  less  effected  since  he 
bad  not  been  able  to  brin^  togellier  one  half  of  the  conscrip- 

*  t  hstc  neVCT  alecmcil  oiRitkiuil,  noil  t  liati'  ■Iniitii  Imlcd  llicni  la  tlieir 
dnmc,  ButlbcomduElnf  Itie  tVi'ucli  luounl*  ina  ii  tu  foil iiT Intiilitude,  tl»C  I 
urn  alMllf  ilBfuabnl  wilti  Ibc  inituliuii  iifgukcmlng, 

f  Foil  tm^it  to  blaili  ai  M<Ji>g  me  in  an  Auitriui  iiniform.  vliicli  I  K*ve 
i«(»  vbUgti  la  Mauine  to  pFMccl  mi-  apiintt  ihc  l'ni>en(Kl>.  I  snine  itoang  jm 
vkli  Iblt  •Mblear^  whllr  I  luigtit  hite  bmuElit  with  mt  OWN)  mirn  of  mrpiftrdi 
and  I  Bad  onljr  ■  frmoljc  nbble  wbci  put  m;  lire  ia  itunjpr.  Ttivf  ai'e  ■  wivted 
>■•■,  ttmc  I'ltyrrnHUi  tbcy  b*vi  gomnillteil  all  wrii  of  bnrmn  mil  Crimea  In 
the  rwotaUM,  itDd  arc  now  quUe  rcadf  M  bczin  Bxaiii:  tiul  vlicn  there  ii  que*. 
thin  of  A|^lin|-  iriili  couragr,  tlien  they  we  i>ilimuiia.  Never  ha*  PrOv(n<e  Air- 
wtlifl  Bv  vitli  •  idnil*  rotisrat  that  I  bail  reaaiHi  Kih«  aatliflol  vhlt.  Buljux 
u  tLtf  ippar  apiimt  nw  to-dajr.  ibej  »iJl  be  ptrUtpt  inrfnoi'mw  igunal  lioult 
XVlli.  ThcflMaklhej  vlltbavi:  no  mons  UJC.  Wi  p»».  lull  *li?ii  they  "i" 
ftul  that  til*  (ontriliDtiuna  will  unlj  lave  thangcd  Iholr  name,  tbcj  vill  be  at 
pront  to  nmlutkn  u  id  ths  year  ITOO.— Ym  tiare  not  then  been  alite  to  ra- 
unin  lU*  pn|iutaef ! 
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tion.     Napoleon  now  renewed  his  abuse  of  the  Proven^ak  in 
the  most  inconsiderate  manner,  and  dismissed  the  prefect. 

To  us  he  again  spoke  of  Louis  XVIII,  and  said  he  would 
never  effect  any  thine  with  the  French  nation  if  he  treated 
them  with  too  much  forbearance.  He  would  from  necessity 
be  obliged  to  lay  large  imposts  upon  them,  and  hence  cause 
himself  to  be  immediately  hated.  He  likewise  told  us  that 
"  eighteen  years  before  he  hiul  marched  through  this  place 
with  some  thousand  men,  to  liberate  two  royalists  who  were 
to  have  been  executed  for  wearing  the  white  cockade.  In 
spite,  however,  of  the  fury  of  the  populace  with  which  he  had 
had  to  contend,  he  fortunately  saved  them,  and  to-day  (he 
continued)  would  that  man  be  murdered  by  this  same  popu- 
lace who  should  refuse  to  wear  a  white  cockade — so  contra- 
dictory and  vacillating  are  they  in  6very  thing  they  do." 
Having  learnt  that  two  squadrons  of  Austrian  hussars  were 
stationed  at  Luc,  an  order  was  sent  at  his  request  to  the  com- 
manders, to  Jiwait  our  arrival  there,  in  order  to  escort  the  em- 
peror tO'  Frejus.  This  tranquillized  him  extremely.  Still 
hoU'ever  he  retained  his  rigid  incognito,  and  was  quite  rejoiced 
at  general  Roller's  being  taken  for  the  emperor  in  a  conversa- 
tion he  held  with  a  French  oflScer,  a  native  of  Corsica.  Roller 
was  obliged  to  put  various  questions  to  him,  which  Napoleon 
Whispered  in  his  ear,  and  which  led  the  officer  to  conclude  it 
must  be  the  emperor  who  spoke  with  him,  since  no  Austrian 
general  could  nave  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Corsica. 
As  Napoleon  observed  this,  he  begged  the  general  would  on 
no  account  undeceive  him.  Shortly  after  mia-day  we  reached 
a  country  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Luc,  belonging  to 
the  legislator  Charles,  where  the  princess  Pauline  Borghese, 
the  emperor's  sister,  was  residing.  We  understood  she  was 
exceedingly  shocked  at  seeing  her  brother  in  his  disguise;  but 
immediately  determined  upon  accompanying  him  to  Elba. 
Upon  receiving  intelliejence  a  few  days  before  of  the  recent 
extraordinary  events,  slie  would  at  first  on  no  account  credit 
them;  and  at  last  convinced  of  their  truth,  she  inquired,  "  Mais 
en  ce  cas  mon  frere  est  mort?"*  Being  assured  that  on  the  con- 
trary he  had  signed  his  abdication,  that  he  had  obtained  a  pen- 
sion for  himself,  and  was  already  on  his  way  to  Elba,  she  ex- 
claimed, "  Conunent,  il  a  pu  survivre  a  tout  cela?  C'est  la  la 
plus  mauvaise  des  nouvellea  que  vous  venez  de  me  donner."t 
She  then  sank  down  in  hysteric  fits,  which  were  much  more 

*  But  in  that  case  mj  brother  it  dead? 

f  Hov,  he  hai  been  able  to  surTive  aU  that?  Tliis  ia  the  worst  part  of  the 
news  joa  hare  given  me. 
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KCV'^rc  than  uKual.  Hc-r  interview  wilh  her  broUioi-  (o-day 
liad  also  much  iiijurcij  her;  liut  iioiwlLhsimiJing  this,  she  sei 
off  the  same  evening  for  Jiuiis,  fi-om  whcncr  she  had  but  two 
mile*  to  [i-Dtel  on  lue  following  tiay  lu  Frejus.  Previous  to 
licr  departure  she  i^cut  us  an  invitation  u>  uuli  ujion  hni'.  Wf 
were  prcaenied  l>y  general  Bertraiid.  .She  conversed  with  us 
with  tiiat  grace  su  pccuhnr  to  her,  mid  ^aid  she  ho|>ed  lo  have 
,  the  ]tlciiiiiire  of  smng  ub  a^ain  the  next  day  in  Fii-jus. 

Wr  left  this  on  ibe  momiag  of  the  27th,  and  arrived  ai 
Frejus  early.  The  Austrian  troops  who  hud  escorted  us  hither 
remained  hero,  and  did  the  duly  of  the  place  till  ihe  emperor's 
dvpnnure.  From  die  moincniNa|ioleoiisaiv  himself  in  safely 
from  the  Austrian  cscori,  he  again  resumed  his  unilomi,  aud 
eat  in  bis  own  caniugc.  In  Luc  he  likewise  found  his  other 
carriage  which  hiid  j;une  on  bei'oi'e  from  Briare,  and  had  ar- 
rived here  a  day  belorc  us.  They  had  passed  through  Avig- 
non on  Stuiday  the  24Ui  of  April,  and  had  only  naved  thcm- 
sclve!)  from  the  dilngcr  of  being  maltreated  by  the  mob,  and 
Mcing  till*  carnage  plundered;  by  taking  from  the  latter,  as 
well  as  their  own  clothes,  every  mark  of  the  imperial  Daglc 
and  name,  siicliio^  u()  a  inulrinideofwhilc  cockades  and  lilits, 
scaitcring  haodsful  of  luoitey  nmoug  the  populace,  and  crying, 
"Vive  If  Koi!  Vive  Louis  XVIII!  a  has  I'cmpcrcur!  a  has 
Nidmhis!'''"  They  had  likewise  found  means  of  communicai- 
ine  this  st^ene  to  (heir  muster,  so  that  he  was  already  infonn- 
cdof  what  awaited  him  prior  to  his  arrival  in  Avignon. 

In  Luc  f.cvend  persons  in  the  Emperor's  service  quitted 
him.  and  It  uas  probably  one  of  these  who  in  the  night  of  ihe 
28(h  ^loIc  a  chest,  containuig  G0,000  fi-ancs,  from  the  maitre 
d'hotel,  with  which  the  expenses  of  the  journey  were  to  be 
disrharged. 

In  Frejuii  we  foundj;olonel  Campbell,  who  had  brought 
round  irom  Marseilles  the  Undaunted,  an  English  frigate,  com< 
mandcd  liv  captain  Uaher,  for  the  purpose  oi  escorting  our  dig* 
tinguiibeu  companion,  and  secm'iug  his  ship  from  any  attack. 
In  pursuaiurc  of  ihe  treaty  this  taUer  was  to  have  been  a  cor- 
vette, and  it  w»s  now  discovered  that  the  French  government 
had  only  sent  a  lirig,  (L' Inconstant)  which  was  in  receive 
Ibeir  deposed  ruler,  and  remain  his  properly.  A  French  fri- 
gate ill  addition  was  destined  as  escort.  Napoleon  was  ex- 
Irenwiy  disph-ascd  at  receiving  a  brig  instead  of  a  corvette, 
ADtl  we  not  unwillingly  mw  that  be  had  formed  the  dciermina' 
lion  of  shipping  himself  on  board  nf  the  English  frigate,  and 

ig  Un  Leiui  XVIII'  <]D*n  wilh  thecmperur'  dovn 
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making  no  use  of  the  brig.  He  said,  "  Si  le  gouvcmemcut 
eut  scu  ce  qu'ii  se  doit  a  lui  meme  et  a  celui  qui  a  ete  son 
chef,  il  lui  aurait  envoye  un  batiment  a  ti'ois  ponts,  et  non  pas 
un  vieux  Biick  pourri,  a  bord  duquel  il  serait  au  dessous  de 
ma  dignite  de  monter."*  The  captain  of  the  French  frigate, 
ofTended  at  the  emperor's  disdain,  sailed  with  his  ship  and  the 
brig  back  again  to  Toulon,  and  the  emperor  now  invited  us 
commissaries,  count  Klamm,  and  captain  Usher  to  dinner. 
Here  again  he  was  all  the  emperor.  He  conversed  for  the 
most  part  with  captain  Usher,  and  as  the  latter  understood 
but  little  French,  Campbell  was  obliged  to  officiate  as  inter- 
pi^eter.  He  told  us  with  singular  frankness,  the  plans  he  had 
still  contemplated  of  aggrandizing  France  at  our  expense; 
how  he  intended  to  have  made  Hamburgh  a  second  Antwerp, 
and  to  have  remodelled  the  harbour  of  Cuxhaven,  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  of  Cherbourg,  &c.  He  even  communicated 
to  us  what  was  hitherto  completely  unknown;  die  Elbe  had 
precisely  the  same  depth  with  the  Scheldt,  and  like  this  was 
completely  adapted  for  laying  a  road  at  its  embouchure. 
He  nad  already  prepared  a  project  for  introducing  into  his 
empire  a  particular  conscription  for  his  marine,  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  his  land  forces.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  mis- 
fortunes he  had  encountered  by  land,  every  means  had  stood 
at  his  command  for  the  execution  of  this  great  plan,  and  with- 
in two  years,  with  such  enormous  powers  at  his  command,  he 
could  not  have  failed  in  reducing  England,  for  against  her 
alone  had  all  his  previous  efforts  been  directed.  He  could 
now  speak  of  these  plans,  since  his  present  situation  rendered 
the  execution  of  them  totally  impossible.  In  his  zeal  he  be- 
came so  animated  that  he  spoke  of  his  fleet  in  Toulon,  Brest, 
and  Antwerp;  of  his  army  in  Hamburgh;  of  his  mortars  lying 
at  Hiercs  with  which  he  could  cast  bombs  above  three  thous- 
and paces;  and  of  all  as  if  they  were  yet  his  own. 

After  dinner  he  took  leave  of  general  Schuwaloff  and  me> 
thanked  us  for  the  personal  services  we  had  rendered  him> 
and  in  general  terms  spoke  of  the  French  government  with 
indignation  and  contempt.  To  general  Kotler  in  particular 
he  complained  of  the  wrongs  he  had  experienced.  They  had 
left  him  only  a  sincle  service  of  silver  plate,  only  six  dozen  of 
shirts;  had  retained,  contrary  to  the  agreement,  the  remainder 
of  his  plate  and  linen;  had  acted  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
with  regard  to  a  quantity  of  furniture,  which  he  had  purchas- 

*  If  the  goYcrnincnt  had  known  vrh&t  was  due  to  itself  and  to  bim  who  hn% 
been  its  chief,  it  would  have  sent  him  a  threc-<leckcr,  and  nut  a  rotten  old  hrig. 
on  board  of  which  It  would  be  beneath  tu y  dignity  to  go. 
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ed  Willi  his  own  monoy,  and  among  oihcr  tbing&  had  refused  !< 
acknoivledee  hia  eiclusive  right  to  ihe  retjenl-diainond,  al- 
Uiougb  beliad  redceiufd  il  with  four  (?)  millions  of  his  own 
private  property  (?)  liom  the  Jews  in  Berlin,  lo  whom  ihe 
French  governmint  had  pawned  il.  lit-  I'egged  Kollcr  would 
commit II icuic  these  grievances  to  his  own  and  the  Russian 
emperor,  in  order  thai  ihej  might  be  relieved,  and  he  might 
have  jii:slice  done  hini.  On  the  evening  of  this  day  we  signed 
Iwo  notes  lo  the  governor  iif  Elba,  i-eijueslini;  him,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  oixler  of  hia  govecnmenl,  to  deliver  up  the  island 
lo  the  emperor  Napoleon,  together  wilh  all  ihc  arlillrrj  and 
ammunition  then  upon  it. 

Early  on  rhr  morning  of  the  28lh  he  was  to  have  depart- 
ed, and  hud  ordered  his  equipage  to  be  shipped;  he  pretended, 
however,  to  be  mdispo^ed,  and  did  not  f|uit  his  chamber  till 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  after  having  previoualv  i-e- 
(juested  lo  speak  with  Schuwulotl'and  me.  As  tlie  general  wan 
already  driven  forwards  lowaitls  ihc  harbour,  he  took  leave  of 
me  alont^;  thanked  me  again  for  the  personal  senices  I  had 
rendered  him,  but  did  not  commission  me  with  any  messiigp 
for  (he  king.  General  Schuwalofl' went  on  board  the  frigate 
after  Ihe  emperor  was  there,  and  of  him  he  begged  "  de  prc- 
scrtcr  si-s  honunages  a  I'empercur  Alexandre."*  The  A  us - 
iriao  hussars  attended  him  with  ail  military  honours  to  the 
harbour  St.  Raphor,  where  fourteen  years  liefore  he  had  laud- 
ed on  his  return  from  Egypt,  On  "board  the  frigate  he  was 
received  with  a  discharge  of  four  and  tweniy  pieces  of  cannon. 
In  Iwo  hours  the  frigate  got  under  weigh.  General  KoUer, 
colonel  Campbell,  count  Klamni,  and  general  Roller's  adju- 
tant, attended  the  emporor  to  the  island  of  Elba.  His  own 
unite  consisted  of  generals  Berlrand  and  Drouet,  the  Polish 
major  Germanofsky,  two  Fourricrs  du  Palais,  one  officer  pay- 
eur,  Mons.  Pyrrhus,  one  physician,  Mon.  Fouri-eau,  two  se. 
cn.'tarics,«nemaitred'holel,  one  valet  dc  chambre,  two  cooks, 
and  gix  servants.  General  Berirand  was  much  affected.  Ge- 
neral Drouet  evinced  more  firmness  and  stability.  The  empe- 
ror had  wished  to  preneni  him  with  IIX(,I300  francs,  but  he 
declined  i(,  with  the  assurance  that  if  he  accepted  the  money  he 
cooH  not  attend  him.  since  his  conduct  would  then  lie  consi- 
dered as  having  originaied  solely  in  selfishness.  General 
Scbuwaloff  and  f  left  Frtjus  the  same  night,  the  former  direct- 
ly far  Paris,  luid  I  hy  way  of  Toulon  and  Marseilles. 

•  To  prtioii  Ih'  1>nm>trorhii  re.pfdt  lo  ilir  ™.|.m"-  Alr-.noili 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

General  KoUer  and  colonel  Cam[ibell,  who  had  been  com- 
missioned to  attend  Napoleon  to  the  island,  obtained  hence 
frequent  opportunities  of  becoming  more  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  this  extraordinary  man.  During  the  five  days  they 
passed  at  sea  (conti^ary  winds,  storms,  and  calms,  having  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  sail  quicker,)  Napoleon  was  constantly 
in  good  humour,  of  singular  condescension  and  courtesy,  and 
impatient  of  reaching  the  place  of  his  destination.  Both  the 
commissaries,  captain  Usher,  count  Klaram,  and  lieutenant 
Smith  (of  the  Undaunted)  were  daily  invited  to  his  table;  but 
his  confidence  was  exclusively  given  to  general  Koller.  To 
him  he  expressed  his  regret  of  what  had  occurred  on  his  road. 
"  Quant  a  vous,  mon  cher  general,  je  me  suis  montre  cul-nud; 
mais  dites-moi  franchement  si  vous  ne  croyez  pas  aussi  que 
toutes  ces  scenes  scandaleuses  ont  cte  sourdement  excite  par 
le  gouvernement  Fmngais."*  Koller  assured  him,  that  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  convinced  the  government  never  would  have 
allowed  itself  a  conduct  so  opposite  to  the  intentions  of  the 
allied  powers.  The  emperor's  apprehensions,  as  to  his  re- 
ception still  continued;  and  on  the  4th  of  May,  as  the  island 
came  in  sight,  general  Drouet,  count  Klair.m,  and  lieutenant 
Smith,  were  despatched  on  shore.  The  former  acted  as  com- 
missary of  Napoleon:  the  two  latter  bore  a  summons,  signed 
by  us,  to  the  French  commandant,  to  deliver  up,  in  compli- 
tince  with  the  order  of  his  government,  to  the  emperor  Napo- 
leon as  his  property,  and  pro  tempore  to  general  Drouet  as  his 
agent,  the  island  and  the  fort,  together  with  all  the  arms,  ar- 
tillery, and  warlike  stores,  upon  it.  These,  deputies  found  the 
inhabitants  of  Elba  in  a  state  of  complete  anarchy.  In  Porto 
Ferrajo  waved  the  white,  in  Porto  Lungano  the  tri-coloured 
flag,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  island  the  people  wished  to 
maintain  their  independence.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  intel- 
ligence had  spread  itself  of  Buonaparte's  arrival,  and  the  trea- 
sures he  had  brought  with  him,  the  several  factions  quickly 
united  into  a  common  acknpwledgment  of  their  ruler.  The 
French  officers  delivered  up  to  general  Drouet  the  island,  the 
fort,  and  the  military  stores,  amongst  which  were  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  chiefly  brass.  The 
new  imperial  standard  being  planted  on  the  watch-tower  of 
Porto  Ferrajo,  count  Klamm  and  lieuten|int  Smith  returned  to 
the  Undaunted,  to  bring  the  emperor , the  joyful  tidings.  Cap- 

•  As  to  vow,  my  dear  fuencral,  !  have  expmed  mjiiclf  without  disjjuise;  but 
tell  tne  frankly  v  hctlier  }  ou  do  not  believe  th»t  all  these  scandalous  scenes  have 
been  secretly  excited  by  the  French  govenuneut? 
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lain  Ushci'  had  already  aaliilcd  the  fori  ol'i'orio  Ferrajn 
ihc  ciKiomary  disclmrgc  of  cannon,  and  recpived  its  salute  in 
rvliim.  iviiivli  Niipolciin  ngnin  bclit'ved  to  be  given  in  honour 
of  himself.  As  gential  Droucl  hiid  now  takwi  possession  of 
ihe  fort,  ho  ordered  a  hundrcti  pieces  of  cannon  to  lie  dls- 
rhiirged  on  ihe  empcTOr'!*  landinj^;  and  the  inuiiioipaliiy  wel- 
VWlvd  him  with  si  ."uitahlc  orjiion.  In  reply,  Napoleon  as- 
*(frcil  them,  that  "the  mildness  of  the  climale.  and  the  gcnlle 
manners  of  the  iiihaliiiants  of  tlic  i.slaiid,  had  induced  him  to 
Kelcci  ihi-'i  (done  of  hII  his  extensive  posse.'tsioiis,  in  the  hope 
they  wtiiiid  know  how  lo  esliinutf  the  distinction,  and  con- 
stautly  10  love  hitn  as  obedient  children,  whiUi  he  should  ever 
conduct  himself  towards  them  as  a  provident  faiJier  and  sove- 
reign.*' An  orr.hcstrsi,  consisting  of  ibrce  violina  and  two 
vioToiieelloH,  which  had  accompanied  the  dcputaiion,  now 
burnt  upon  this  lender  jirioce;  who,  under  a  ctinopy,  dccoraled 
with  old  sciirli-t  and  new  gill  paper,  held  Iris  solemn  entry  in- 
to hi«  residi-iiiT.  He  was  earned  lo  the  house  of  jjoveni- 
inwiL  which,  in  the  hurry  of  ilie  moment,  had  been  prepared 
for  his  reception.  The  hall,  destined  fora  ball-room  for  pub- 
lic occnKJons,  and  whose  walls  were  decoraled  with  small  gltis> 
diandcticrs,  hnd  in  haste  been  pi-ovided  wiih  an  imperial 
throne,  covered  widi  scarlet  and  gold  paper.  The  musicians, 
who  had  attended  him  hiiber,  now  ascended  ihe  gallery  with 
nil  possible  sjieed,  and  sounded  forth  such  furious  tones  of  joy, 
that  the  prince,  quite  overpowei-ed,  re(|iiestod  to  be  led  lo  his 
dwelling  a|>artments,  in  order  to  tranquillize  his  emotions. 
The»c  were  so  miserBbly  arranged,  that  he  immedialely  held 
a  council  withgcncnil  Koller  ui)Oii  the  best  means  of  bringing 
over  the  fiirnitui-e  of  bis  sister  Elixa  from  Lucca  and  Piombi- 
no.  General  Kuller  wrote  to  the  officer  of  the  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany  on  the  j-ubjcci,  who  immedialely  transported 
ihem  In  Pnrio  tVrrajo  in  a  number  of  small  rraft.  It  was  ihif; 
which  rave  rise  to  the  report  that  Napoleon  had  confiscated  a 
*hip  iiiilffn  tt-ith  the  effccis  of  his  broiner-hi-law  prince  Borp- 
hcse.  imder  Ihe  pretext  ihai  it  was  the  dower  of  his  sisu-r 
ronJina. 

Immedialely  after  his  arrival  ilie  eni|ieror  inspected  the  for- 
lifieniiofl«,  and  was  so  well  pleased,  both  with  their  pi-esrni 
roiidiiion  and  their  susceptibility  of  some  few  improvemenis. 
that  he  dccL  d  ho  ronid  and  would  eng:ige  lo  defend  him- 
jwlf  here  agaiiL.t  every  possible  attack.  .  ■•  ■ 

Genrral  Roller  riimuincd  icn  day*  in  FJba.  daily  fjainiuK 
ujHHi  th«!  e<nintlcnei;  of  Napoleon,  who  undertook  nothing  wiih- 
(«il   a^kin^  bis  advice.     Amongs'  other  ihin^n,  he  once  dis- 
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closed  to  him,  "  that  within  four-and-twenly  hours  he  should 
have  from  three  to  four  thousand  men  at  his  disposal:  for  he 
had  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  French  garrison  then  quitting 
the  island,  stating  that  he  would  take  into  pay  all  those  olliccrs 
and  soldiers  who  felt  willing  to  serve  him,  and  he  had  just 
heard  the  concoui-se  was  so  great,  that  already  some  thou- 
sands had  given  in  their  names,  Koller  openly  censured  this 
measure,  smce,  by  such  a  proceeding,  suspicions  would  be 
entertained  of  his  peaceable  intentions.  "  Qu'est  ce  que  9a 
me  fait?''  rejoined  Napoleon:  "  J'ai  examine  les  fortifications, 
et  je  defie  qu'on  puisse  m'attaquer  ici  avec  le  moindre  suc- 
ces."*  General  Koller  replied,  this  he  did  not  doubt;  but  he 
feared  the  French  government  would  gladly  seize  on  such  a 
pretext  for  not  paying  him  the  promised  pension.  '^  Croyez- 
vous?"  interrupted  the  emperor  hastily — "  Diable!  cela  ne 
m'arrangeroit  pas  du  tout — mais  que  faire  a  present?"!  Kollei- 

I)roposea  that  a  more  explicit  interpretation  should  be  pub- 
ished,  stating,  that  only  those  soldiers  were  intended  who  were 
natives  of  the  island.  This  advice  was  instantly  followed 
with  the  most  obliging  thanks. 

The  emperor  had  for  some  time  been  accustomed  to  listen 
to  Koller  with  patience,  when  he  openly  told  him  he  was  in 
the  wrong.  Dunng  the  two  first  days  of  our  journey  the  gene- 
ral had  repeatedly  said  to  him,  "  Votre  majeste  a  tort."t  Na- 
poleon at  leneth  vehemently  exclaimed,  '*  Vous  me  dites  tou- 
jours  que  j'ai  tort,  et  continuellement  que  j'ai  tort;  parlez 
vous  done  aussi  conune  cela  a  votre  empereur?"§  Koller  as- 
sured him,  that  on  the  contrary  his  master  would  take  it  ex- 
tremely ill  if  all  his  servants  did  not  freely  speak  their  opi- 
nions. Napoleon,  in  a  milder  tone,  returned,  "  En  ce  cas  vo- 
tre maitre  est  bien  mieux  servi  que  je  ne  I'ai  jamais  ete."ir 

Napoleon  occupied  himself  with  restless  activity.  Some- 
times he  visited  by  water  the  small  and  uninhabited  islands 
adjacent,  amongst  which  Pinoso  is  particularly  distinguished 
for  its  luxuriant  vegetation,  romantic  fonn,  and  the  wild  hor- 
ses which  are  found  upon  it.  At  others  he  rode  over  every 
spot  in  the  island  whicn  was  accessible  on  horseback.  Gene- 
ral Koller  was  constantly  his  attendant;  to  him  he  communi- 

*  What's  that  to  mc?  I  have  exainiticd  the  fortifications,  and  I  defy  any  one 
to  attack  me  here  with  ilie  least  success. 

f  Do  yon  beliere  so?  the  devil!  that  would  not  suit  mc  at  all:  but  what 
should  be  done  at  present? 

i  Your  majesty  is  in  the  wroag. 

§  You  are  always  telling  me  that  I  am  in  the  wrong — continually  in  the 
wrong:  do  you  spaak  thus  to  your  emperor? 

%  In  that  ease  your  master  is  betier  served  th^ia  I  hare  ever  been. 
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cated  all  his  projects  fot  embellishing  Porto  Ferrajo,  building 
a  new  palace,  establishing  public  institutions,  kc.  All  his  plans 
were  fanned  on  an  extensive  scale;  and  in  order  to  gain  the 
eflections  of  the  Elbese,  he  presented  them,  on  the  second  day 
of  his  arrival,  with  60,000  francs,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  new  road.  This  road  had  been  long  projected,  but  from 
scarcity  of  money  had  never  been  executed.  This  money, 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  in  gold,  he  previously  changed 
into  silver  at  Leghorn,  that  his  wealth  might  be  more  appa- 
rent, as  his  own  people  bore  it  through  the  streets  from  the 
palace  to  the  municipality*  This  artifice  completely  answer- 
ed his  wishes.  Nothing  was  now  spoken  of  but  his  Croesus 
treasures  and  his  boun<fless  liberality. 

Previous  to  his  arrival,  the  tunny-fishery  had  been  farmed 
to  a  rich  Genoese,  who  on  this  account  possessed  a  house  in 
Porto  Ferrajo,  but  which  uhhappily  stood  in  the  way  of  Na- 
poleon's plan  for  embelUshing  the  town.  Without  any  cere- 
mony he  ordered  the  house  to  be  razed,  and  even  without 
promising  the  proprietor  the  smallest  indemnification.  On  the 
contrarv,  aftit  the  latter  had  made  a  most  furious  clamour  up- 
on the  injustice  and  hardship  practised  against  him,  the  empe- 
ror gave  notice  (although  the  contract  oi  the  Genoese  had  not 
yet  expired)  that  he  would  dispose  of  the  fishery  to  the  high- 
est bidder,  and  that  20,000  francs  more  than  the  former  rent 
had  already  been  offered  him.  The  unfortunate  Genoese  now 
ran  in  the  greatest  consternation  to  the  emperor,  and  begged 
be  might  be  allowed  the  refusal.  He  would  willingly  pay 
whatsoever  the  emperor  considered  reasonable,  and  nothing 
more  should  be  saia  of  the  house  which  had  been  destroyed. 
Napoleon  now  suffered  himself  to  be  moved,  remitted  some- 
thing of  the  extra  20,000  francs,  which  had  been  required,  and 
the  Genoese  returned  home  lauding  the  imperial  munificence 
to  the  skies. 
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EPITAPH— BY  1.0KD  BYRON. 

j^The  following  sUbzm  are  from  the  pen  of  lord  Byron.     Wc  believe  thcr» 
hATe  never  appeared  in  anj  edition  of  hb  work8.3 

BniGHT  be  tbe  plAce  of  tby  soal! 

No  lovelier  ipirit  than  thine 
E'er  bant  from  its  mortal  oootrol, 

In  the  orbs  of  the  bletsed  to  shine: 
(H)  earth  thou  wert  all  but  divine, 

As  thy  soul  shall  immortally  be. 
And  our  sorrow  may  cease  to  repine 

When  we  know  that  thy  God  is  with  thee. 

Light  lie  the  turf  of  thy  tomb! 

May  its  verdure  like  emeralds  be! 
There  should  not  be  shadow  of  gloom 

In  aught  that  reminds  us  of  thee: 
Young  flowers  and  an  evergreen  tree 

May  gron-  on  the  spot  of  thy  rest, 
Bat  nor  cypress  nor  yew  let  us  see — 

For  why  should  we  mourn  for  the  bl4» 

THE  TOMB  OF  BURROWS. 

T  SAW  the  green  turf  resting  cold 

On  Barrows*  hallowed  grave. 
No  stone  tlie  inquiring  patriot  toM 
Where  slept  the  good  and  brave. 
Heaven's  rain  and  dew  conspired  to  blot 
The  traces  of  the  holy  spot. 

No  flowrets  deck'd  the  little  mound. 

That  moulder'd  on  his  breast. 
Nor  rural  maidens,  gath'ring  round* 
His  tomb  with  garlands  drest; 

But  sporting  children  thoughtless  trod 
On  Valour's  consecrated  sod. 

rmonrn'd,  who  for  his  country  bleeds 

Should  be  forgot  so  soon. 
That  fairest  fame  and  brightest  deeds 
Should  want  a  common  boon. 

But  oh!  the  rich  have  hearts  of  steel. 
And  what  can  Pen'ry  more  than  feeU 

At  length  "  a  passing  Stranger"*  came 

Whose  band  its  bounties  shed. 
He  bade  the  speaking  marble  claim 
A  tribute  for  the  dead: 

And,  sweetly  blending,  benee  shall  fLow 
Tbe  tetrs  of  Ciratitode  and  Woe- 

•Mr-DiviiefK^Tffk. 
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A  POEM— BY  WALTER  SCOTT,  ESQ. 


in  to  oar  rvuk-n,  pfincnei  ■• 
iglp  Iwtlle  Clin  eiuile.uicl  it  en- 
IB  tplEiiilid  ■■  OiiMe  vich  which  the 
hm  alreulr  ilnonleil  tbo  lieM*  qf 
V  mure  fdrvibly  Ihe  ferOlitr  of  ,hls 
tmigrnitiUB  iiMl  hia  cilnonliBiirjr  dueniDindiiig  iHiwcn  Ihin  lint  he  hu  dilinntnl 
in  Un  RrDvpil  llnei  Biiil  Uie  rieheil  mloun  of  \imiry,  tlirce  gnal  iMtUo,  and  hu 
bceu  >Ue  in  make  ■  One  |>ictureot'  caeh  oT  Uitm,  wlilrl}'  ilill«reii[  fiom  UiM  of  eiilier 
of  ibe  M)i«n  ill  uytt,  r«iure>>  ■'ul  gviicral  gliantLer,  WiiUer  SooU  ii  Uie  Shak- 


TKii  pw™'  •hiuli  "iltl  rti  noln  no  |iraient  ei 
muth  iiilFivM,  perlui|H,  >■•  Ihc  ileMn|>Unii  iif  any  ■ 
riohed  wlih  omameni"  ot  faocf  «i"l  laiiguafo  as 
paweiliil  gmlu)  oT  lia  juicly  oelEhralcJ  author  ha 
FluildCD  and  HauuiMkhuni«.     Nothing 


r*r  beluDili 
,1.  momiDg  w 


l>cal'il  (»er  orcWd  and 

Willi  (nice  jfTdao^i  ami  lacaigr'd  talli 

Fmra  |irt>uil  Saliil  Micbavr*  towcrj 
Th;  wiioil,  ilark  Skiignlo,  hold*  u>  unit. 
When:  Iho  UtI  hsuliea'  gloHj  bough 

For  aunit  ■  league  arouiid. 
Wnli  birch  awl  darkaorae  «k  between. 
Spread*  d«v  and  Ikr  a  palU«u  *ar«cii, 

Of  tangled  Ibrtat  ipwiiid 
Sttmt  planted  bIoh  hj  ueu)  <tcl> 
rh'  ailiCDtnraa*  lbat--(h«  eurioua  r;a 

Aiid  Itw  hivwp  ta|mti7  of  iMTCt, 
IttfTw'd  «n  the  blighlcnl  gniunii,  reicim 

Nor  *uu,  nor  air,  nor  ndn. 
Ko  opening  glaile  dawni  on  our  war, 
No  Mrtaoiln,  gtandiig  U>  I  he  nijr, 

Ouf  niiailLind  palli  hu«ro*t'i1: 
Ami lhcwnl|;hlcaiuc way  which  uciread, 
IWoBp  *  Um  uf  dull  arcailc, 
Vmnrjmt  tbtwigti  ihe  iiuvarird  tliwle 

Unitt  !■  dialatite  lutl, 

tL 
A  h(4t<(er.  DTrCer  i 
Id  |tn»i|u  llie  uaiUci 
Hcdjce-ruwi,  and  hui 

Aud  dom  Drld)  glaiiM  brlweeni 
Thi  pcaiant,  ai  hii  hiboiip  btlihe, 
rtica  iha  hftok'd  nialTanil  tihmrn'd  tilht; 

Bui  when  thun  e*n  onr  greun, 
Itaccd  cloae  w" '  "  '    " 


full  Utile  wBi  that  ruiUo'i  hope 


fwr  jiHiilar  mile  iingraoenil  il 

And  dlipropaitiinied  ipirc,  an 

tm  mortal  Wuierlou; 


^ 


f«jr  not  the  hMU  Ihuu^  full  aud  high 


I'han  ere  wii  fired  h;  i 

Yei  one  mile  on— yon  ■liattei-'d  hBl(e 

tlreiiatheaofihitlMlMMcloDganioolhi' ' 

Looks  on  Ihe  field  below. 
And  linhi  10  gently  on  Ihe  datp, 
Tliai  not  Ihe  fohla  of  fteauty'i  «i 


Brief  upaec  froia  Ihence,  the  gruuntf  i 
AwendJng  (lowly  frata  tlie  |ilaiD, 

Form)  an  oppnanic  ■ereeo, 
Which,  wilh  ila  emi  of  nplaad  p-uund. 
Shuli  ll."  hoHiDn  all  around. 

1'he  inftBii'd  vale  bolwem 
Slopct  aniflaih  and  fair  for  ■ihu-hi'*  tread  i 


II  the  moit  linid 
0  Rire  her 


t  palfrev  heat 

Uibble-gniundi.'i 
,  nor  biuh  kr«.jg 


•  nrn 


in  hh  kr,  hw]  *  Miili  <ri>l<  an  inmlwA.  wiih  .M-k  Iw  KBaJk 

i««psiihaikiiniN)ir,«hirkb"l>»ll<i<')il<Tl(lii  taiiil     r1i7. 


rev  heat  ■ 
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$ave  wlrere,  from  out  licr  •batter'd  bow- 
ers. 
Rise  Hougomoot's  difipantled  towers. 

IV. 

Now,  see'st  thou  aoght  in  this  lone  scene 
Can  tell  of  that  which  late  hath  been? — 

A  stranger  might  reply, 
"  The  hare  extent  of  stubble  plain 
Seems  lately  lighten'd  of  its  grain; 
And  yonder  sable  tracks  remain 
Marks  of  the  peasant's  ponderous  wain 

When  harvest-home  was  nigh. 
On  these  broad  spots  of  trampled  ground, 
Perehance  the  ruiMos  danced  such  round 

As  Teniers  loved  to  draw; 
And  where  the  earth  seems  scorch'd  by 

flame 
To  dress  the  homely  feast  they  came, 
And  tnfd  the  'kerchief  d  village  dame 

Around  her  fire  of  straw."— 

V. 

So  deera'st  thou— so  each  mortal  deems. 
Of  that  which  is  from  that  which  seems: 

But  other  harvest  here 
Than  tliat  which  peasant's  sithe  demands. 
Was  gathered  in  by  stemdT  hands. 

With  bayonet,  blade,  and  spear. 
No  vulgar  crop  was  theirs  to  reap. 
No  stinted  harvest,  thin  and  cheap! 
Jleroes  before  each  fatal  sweep 

Full  thick  as  ripenM  graiiii    . 
And  ere  the  darkening  of  the  day. 
Piled  high  as  autumn  shocks,  there  lay 
The  ghastly  harvest  of  the  fray» 

The  corpses  of  the  slain. 

VI. 

Ay,  look  again— >that  line  so  black 
And  trampled,  marks  the  bivouack. 
Yon  deep-graved  ruts  the  artillery's  track. 

So  often  lost  and  won; 
And  close  beside,  t^e  harden'd  mud 
Still  shows  where,  fetlock-deep  in  blood. 
The  fierce  dragoon,  through  battle's  flood, 

Dash'd  the  hot  war-horse  on. 
These  spots  of  excavation  tell 
The  ravage  of  the  bursting  shell— 
And  feelsttliOH  not  the  tainted  steam. 
That  ixseks  against  the  sultry  beam. 

From  yonder  trenched  mound? 
The  pestilential  fumes  declare 
That  Carnage  has  replenish'd  there 

Her  garner  house  profound. 


VU. 
Far  other  harvest-home  and  feasl, 
Than  claims  the  boor  from  sithe  releas'c^ 

On  these  soprch'd  fields  were  known! 
Death  hover'd  o'er  the  maddening  route. 
And,  in  the  thrilling  battle  shout. 
Sent  for  the  bloody  banquet  out 

A  summons  of  his  own. 
Through  rolling  smoke  the  Demon's  eye 
Could  well  each  destined  guest  espy. 
Well  could  his  ear  in  eesUcy 

Distingish  every  tone. 
That  fill'd  the  chorus  of  the  fray— 
From  cannon  roar  and  trumpet-bray. 
From  charging  squadrons'  wild  hurra. 
From  tlie  wikl  dang  that  mark'd  their 
way,— 

Down  to  the  dying  groan. 
And  the  last  sob  of  life's  decay 

When  breath  was  all  but  flown«. 

VIII. 
Feast  on,  stem  foe  of  mortal  life. 
Feast  on! — ^but  think  not  that  a  strife. 
With  «ich  promiseuoua  carnage  rife. 

Protracted  space  may  last; 
The  deadly  tug  of  war  at  length 
Must  limits  find  in  human  strength. 
And  cease  when  these  are  pass'd. 
Vain  hope!— that  mom's  o'eretooded  sun 
Heard  the  wild  shout  of  fight  begun 
Ere  he  attain'd  his  height,      - 
And  through  the  warf«moke  volumed  high 
Still  peals  that  unremitted  cry. 

Though  now  he  stoops  to  night. 
For  ten  long  hours  of  doidk  and  dread. 
Fresh  succours  from  the  extended  head 
Of  either  hill  the  ^test  fedi 

Still  down  the  slope  they  drew, 
The  charge  of  columns  paused  not. 
Nor  ceased  the  storm  of  shell  and  shot; 

For  all  that  war  cookl  do 
Of  skill  and  force  was  proved  that  day. 
And  tura'd  not  yet  the  doubtful  fray- 
On  bloody  Waterloo- 

nc. 

Pale  Brussels!  then  what  thoughts  were 

thine,* 
When  ceaseless  from  the  distant  line 

Continued  thunders  came! 
Each  burgher  held  his  breath,  to  hear 
These  forerunners  of  havoc  near. 

Of  rapine  and  of  flame. 


•  It  was  sflbroed  by  the 
Uffjt  cwcnty4^  boon  pli 


PN«cw.or  war.tbat  Bonaparte  bad  pmahed  hit  amy,  In  case  of  vif  • 
cT  the  dt  J  of  Bnisseh. 


Wbu  t>»>ll/  tlgbu  .*rc  thiuc  to  meet. 

1.01M1  aii.worM  Umut  ><»t>UDuig  Aa«^ 

Wbon,  RjUngthnMghlli)  ■ulcl^p lUveli 

CrHtiiig  Ihe  muiiUle  vhich  Mmt  rat 

1'hejr  bravcM  •nil  (heir  Ivil  lu  dwo 

In  tuba  or  ikc  wiftnMi'd  light. 

The  fiiLo  their  l«dev  ibuna'd  to  (hure-f 

But  he,  hl>  comiljj'.  twoiil  *od  thieUt. 

Ilaw  utUn  in  thndiiunt  rirum 

Where  duif^r  fiemst  nc|>tlh«  Reli], 

He«rd'B  itmu  thefBll  »v«ler  .ome. 

Cme  like  ■  be*m  of  light. 

WUIe  ttnin,  ihcwting  tu  hii  Ucil. 

1(1  utioii  iirompt,  in  Hnleoce  brief — 

Shook  hLgh  fair  lurch.  ihI  giu?  Lnndl— 

'<  Solilier>,    null    firm."  etekuo^J^ 

Cheer  Uwe.  fiur  eitj;  Ifrom  yon  iWhiI, 

~JH 

InpaiUni,  Mill  h)t  naiitnidi'd  hMd 

■■  EnitandiluU  uU  Ihe  6^4^^| 

PuinU  to  bii  pnr  in  >"»• 

o-^^ 

^H 

AmI  lit  iaii™.tui  \<  -.iIhukk). 

Oi,  «me  the  whltl»«<l-Kke  llidB^ 

lie  Gm  ihir  Gflilagun. 

But  fitreunl  iiwfel)  of  Uin|KM  biut— 

X. 

Uki-  llRhuiiiiij  Uiivugh  the  rolllnE  (wukig. 

The  wHr  *■•  onkca  nne*, 

"  CiMifhMt  the  battery'.  >«.  or  ftiuna' 

••  Ruih  oi.  the  le-cll-d  pinl* 

loud. 

■•  Mj  ■wri-cbd  luiraxteii.  •(tnooel 

And  fiura  their  thratu,  with  fl»h  ihI 

"  E«A  UtOan  ri>r»u(l  *ith  liit  iuK, 

elm.,1. 

l-™.«. 

llenenih  their  Brc  ia  full  cwcee. 

•■  Fmncc  mtuj  K.i^on!" 

»>  «»riur>  IUIr<rKplar>diliuiiB-l>M  ■» 

.Held..    tl.^.HUlLmi»iH>^TlH.»4>ll.> 

!li;  hMfine.  wkiH  I'll  Ihm.  k«l  iMiuwil  BiMn  lh>  Mti  ■/ iIh  hill 
iii.ii  iBr^  vtni  ((idiut  IiliB,  iH  Itaiilu  Impi 


•d  or  Ml  rwili  H  |£  lui  folat  oT  ihii 

lie  dovn,  nked,  10  «  IwHdv  panuftke 

!  1  iMc  srihc  Ifcmat  La  uln  Suu, 

!  irireuuib.iiiidlBAniwdUwiiiIlHtlA 

LMiirT,  ud  tin  tb«  kait  enly  lu  HI>- 


lU.Rfinvm'HliiS'^^iriM^.ikJdLkraUpd'wilHBrii.  -M>)im.>c 
ai~i>bal  will  Ukt  mf  in  KnitUuL'"   11  ii  andloa  U  at  kaa  iMa  a^tml  hh 

m.iiiT  !■>•  I— ■!■  W'wl.     11-  KnHlliMl  ■■H|i"'nl  il  — ■ 


94  PI 

The  [>neer  oonch'J  hii  nltlilen  ipeir, 
Anil  bunying  an  Ui  htnc  near, 

ugla  flew. 
..,  ^iC  dal^  larrei 

The „ „ 

I'orth  harbinger'd  bj  fieree  ■cebiim, 
Tlut  from  [bEilinxid  oTiiDokeandflune, 
FeafiX  wUdI)  (be  iupeml  Dime. 

XII. 
Bat  on  the  Britiih  heul  were  lott 
The  Icmm  uf  ihe  ehar^ag  boat; 
For  DOI  an  rjc  Llie  itorm  that  riew'd 
Changed  it*  proud  glance  of  fortitude, 
If  or  wai  one  (brward  footatcp  auid, 
Ai  dro|>p'd  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
Faat  ai  their  i-ank*  the  thnndera  tear. 
Fail  ihej-  reneir'd  each  lerfied  aquarej 
And  oil  the  woUDded  and  Ihe  ainin 
Cloaed  their  iliniiniah'a  (ilea  again. 
Till  fram  iheir  lino  aearce  apeait*  lenglhi 

three. 
Emerging  (mm  the  amoke  tliejr  He 
Helmet,  and  pluine,  and  panoplj — 

Then  wak'd  their  fire  at  oncci 
Each  muake-eer'a  rendting  kncll, 
A>  faat,  a>  regularly  (eil, 
Ai  when  Ihe;  pnatice  to  diipiay 
Their  diaoipline  on  featal  day. 

Then  down  went  helm  and  lance, 
Dowti  were  the  eagle  bannen  tent, 
Down  reeling  ateed*  and  ridera  vent, 
CoisleU  were  |iierccd,  and  penuooa  nnti 

And  to  angment  the  fray, 
Wheel'd   full     agunit    their   atageeriog 

flankt. 
The  English  bonemea'i  foaming  ranka 

Forced  Ibeir  reaiitlen  w«j. 
Then  to  the  muiket-knell  lueeeed* 
The  ilaih  of  iwoniii— the  oeigti  oTaleedi, 
Aa  (ilic*  the  (iniLh  hji  clangiug  trade, 
Againal  the  euirati  rang  the  blade;* 
And  while  amid  ilieir  cloae  amf. 
The  weU.aened  eaunon  rent  their  way. 


And  while  mid  Iheir  leafter'd  band 
Kag'd  the  fieree  rider')  bloody  brand, 
BeeoiI'd  in  eommoa  root  and  fear, 
Laneer,  and  gliaid,  and  uuiraiiier, 
Horaemen,  and  foot — a  mingled  boil. 
Their  leaden  fkil'n,  their  aundardi  iMt 

XIH. 
Then,  WiLiIHOTon!  Ihj  ptetcing  eye 
Tbi*  eriiia  eaught  of  deatiny — 

The  Uritiih  boat  had  atood 
Thai  mourn  'gainit  eharge  ofii 


chadaa 


hold  atanee. 


But  when  Ihy  n 

They  were  their  ooeau'i  flood. — 

Hub  wrought  thy  boat  thii  hour  of  ihaioe, 
Thinli'ai  thou  thy  broken  bandi  will  Me 
The  terror!  of  yon 


ill  thy  el 


to  feel 


iTelM  ateclt 

Or  doit  thou  lun>  thine  eye 
Where  eoniing  aquadnni  gleam  afar. 
And  frcahcr  ihunderi  wake  the  war. 

And  other  alaodarda  fly  > 
Think  not  that  in  yon  calumna,  file 
Thy  eoniiuedug  troopifrom  diitant  Dyle,, 

Blueher  yet  anknown! 
Or  dwell)  not  in  thy  memory  itill, 
(Ueatd  frpqueni  in  thine  hoar  of  ill,) 
Wlut  Dotet  of  bate  and  Tengeuoe  thiiU 

In  PmuJa's  trumpet  ton-!? 
What  yet  remain)!— ahall  it  be  thine 
To  head  the  rcUquea  of  thy  line 

In  one  dread  effort  more! — 
The  Human  lore  tby  leiaure  lored. 
And  (boo  cao'il  tell  what  fortune  proTe4 

That  chicfbuu,  who,  of  yore, 
Amhiijoii'a  diMT  patht  euayM, 
And  wi[h  tlie 


Foremiur 


Jk  BhSa  fan 


iMirr  of  Ibe  Bltk  regiiDat  esaipared  (hs  lound  wblcli  t«k 


:  place  unniFiIiatelr  i 


t NoBenaaBDo « aatbnriiy CDnkt preYail nnoa (lir  Fn'ii«^b  mopf  tocnutd ilieihMkDrihelBtD- 
iKt.  Tae  ibpejial  icuanii,  in  iafiicuIu-,  hardlr  iIvihI  till  ihe  Urnbli  wptv  uilbiii  thkty' j antp- 'oT 
tlum,  allbwiicn  tlie  FKOch  auibor,  nJAiiJf  <iiHicd>hii  pai  iotd  tlictt  mondu  the  iDHguanuiHiiii 
armknivnL  '  llw  narda  nrver  vTeM— Uk-v  dk-'*  llic  ioiik  aatbvr  h*t  runn/rvil  Uh;  iibuau,  or  emt- 
Mtr,  trk.  An,  wUili  liirmHl  die  lliM^  inilii)n.with  rHsubu  and  inlniiehinenu  whkh  arvvr 

natw  he  wm>  probably  dmiTtdlhrilRuacwsuiBv  of  a  rtiul  avl  a  ditcli  wliirii  nint  aioiir  tiajt  af 
ttehUl.    Itmaylic  aliaTBEalkwd,la  eifiUiiactlib work,  that ibe  wriuiitata  the  dMcaugT 

" «  » liare  beut  eanM  br  tbcFmieh,  aUtnigb  ii  wai  KHtaldr  and  ncMidhlhdelenil- 

.■       >^  '       .^..     -"   nKffiv,  iKlreil.iuwiRd  ilKniHlreiiirthewuad  bywbtdi  itii 

jlennelLunlafterwanliofojIOBrf  Honu-)  nurfe  bouiI  the  CTnlcu. 

, — , — ,_, ,  .,^,..^„ate  reditanff,  tUi- BOH  whiili  ron-Ml  tlh- ri  tiirn  ot'ihedukr  or 

WdlhlgtDD']  tighl  flank. 


l*o|tl...«dBni«»ill.  1...  own  bUdt, 

And  rnuivg  on  liij  il(ii««l«  W 

And  nil  Ibc  firU  lu  ItBt  win  li.a. 

lUi»-.!nft.n.llonfihcirwildt«l 

AUmrM-lrat  roUc.|.i»J. 

Tbc«lHl<l™,oriht  Itoii.    1 

TM..t  cur  nn  jtll  of  honw  cidt 

XIV. 

But  ir  rpTolvf <  ihj  tiunUr  th(ni|hl 

Of,W.lh=..lil„t  PolMlikfi- 

A),  Irft  b)  ttw- lb«i»l  uldkr't 

TiMtD  mrti  |J.>  fwfiil  nin  uml  ride. 

Tbim(li  Iwtor  ion  tbouunil  men  ht'c  dicil 

Ki.te,  11.  Uiete  nhoui  |«rt]t  |mim 

(KllhltCTCUttuldlf, 

Ilrwrt'd  Uice  MiU  «■<«  r«to™  u 

Oil  the  dreul  <lic  iliuu  ito«  h»l  il 

W  Lnh  tho),  ler  lifn,  <ii  iniHick  Unjc, 

Hunp  not  »  tingle  field  alouc, 

UiltbdncrthuiKoa; 

Shnlll'<>1unii*auuaii>t*l> 

Thy  empire,  dj.mMjr.iwa  uKiiie, 

id  full' 

And  an  Ihuu  be  ofLodl'i  biMge, 
MaffiiKu'i  Hfld,  lud  WigfiHn'i  ridlfel 

Ur  ■■  ihy  hmI  like  nountala-ti'tCi 
TImI  nali'd  b}  vinlcr  ilomi  anil  «hi>w«i 
Ilalk  ikntn  in  lurbulcnec  at  jiOKcr 

A  torKoi  Bene  uid  wiilei 
^Ml  nf  ihttr  wit,  ■  rill  ubHure, 
Sliriokiiig  unnnUe'd,  neiu  xml  (loor, 

\V  huM  chaiin«I  tlwwa  iliiitlaj'd 
The  vrccka  oTilt  impetWMi  oonne, 
Bui  noi  one  ij-iDptom  of  ths  rurea 


Spur  <m  Aj 


dU^,. 


«  thiai 


Wlio,a<  ib>  fliRht  tli<7  pr'd, 
RuUim'd— ^hlk  temof  tnguiih  came, 
Wniug  fnnb  by  prida,  and  rsga,  ai.a 
(baur— 

"Oh  thai  bt  had  b(ittlicd>" 
Bat  fct.laMDilhii  hour  of  ill, 
Lool,  crc  ihou  Iwt'M  tht  faul  hill, 

Bwk  OD  JOB  broken  raoka— 
npan  «baa«  wiU  cnoluiinn  gleBniii 
The  naan,  u  oe  the  tnmblnl  itruini 

Wbas  rireii  break  iheir  banki. 
And,  la  lb*  rtiin'd  peuaiit'i  eve, 
Otijiwu  half  Men  rail  awiftly  by, 

Down  lb<  dnad  eurreni  huri'd. 
Sty  miBgla  baniier,  vain  and  gun, 
Wb«r«<  the  lumnltuous  fliglit  mtln  on 
Of  warrion,  •  ho,  nhen  mom  begun, 

Uafi'd  *  bauled  world. 

XVI. 

liM — nrqucDt  to  Ibe  hurrying  rout 
Tlia  atrm  pmaen*  vengeful  ibniit 
TbIIi,  tlut  opnn  ihirir  bmk«o  rr»r 
SagN  (he  PniHtas'i  bloody  ipear. 

So  frU  « ihrirk  VM  nnnvi 
Wbn  8«T*^a'>ley  Hood 
BcddcB'daodtfuiv'dwltblUneMd  blood. 


XV  It. 
lite  thoo  wili<— refuie  not  ^ 
Before  theK  demagogue* 
Laic  nl^ccU  uf  Uij  worn  i 
Who  ihall  diy  otiee  imperial  fate 
Make  wordy  Ihenie  of  viin  dvliate. — 
Or  ihell  Ire  tay,  Ihou  itoop'gl  ie»i  low 
lu  teekij.g  refuge  from  (lie  fne, 
Againat  oboiF  bean,  in  protpcroui  life, 
Tliine  band  h«lh  ever  held  the  kuifef- 

Such  bumage  halh  been  iiaid 
By  Homan  aiHl  by  Grecian  mice. 
And  Ihtre  wore  honour  in  Ibe  choice. 

Kit  Keref^vdy  maile. 
Thin  nfel;  »me— in  one  »  low, 
S»  loat— *B  cannot  o>n  a  foe. 
Though  dear  eipcrienee  bid  ui  end, 
III  Iher  we  ne'er  ein  bail  •  (Head.— 
Come,  hovaoe'cr — but  ibi  nol  hide 
Clou  in  thy  bean  ihu  ferm  of  pride. 
Kreohile  by  gilted  bani  eipied, 

I'hx  "  yel  inperial  hopei" 
Think  not  ihat  for  a  im\i  rcboDud, 
To  raite  aiubiUoii  fraui  Itie  itouihI. 

We  yield  ihee  meani  or  udpc. 
In  Hfny  come — bot 
Hold  t)pe  of  indepeadtnt  rcigik) 

Ko  idet  rail*  ihve  lord. 
We  leave  tbee  no  eonlrderalt! 
Noiymboloftby 
To  be  *  dagger  in 

From  whieb  we  wrench'd 


ain  . 

dtbeSS!^ 


xvni. 


»  in  yon 


'  Than  yel  Iby  bf*  ba.  known; 

Con<|ue>i,  unbnigtii  by  blood  or  ban 

Thai  ueedi  nor  fnreign  aid  niiranu, 

A  IrtuiDph  M  tbilM  ovn, 


I 


'rhow  inuioni  wiliI,  ihal  alubborti  lou 
Th»i  DiarrM  thy  prncperoai  Mei 

)l«ir  ihia— fmm  no  anmoTed  hurt. 

Which  Uf;hii  BomimriDg  wbM  tliou  aK 
With  whut  tl.iMi  mighfit  h«i^  be. 

XIX. 


To  a 

More  tlmn  Ihe  weed  >be  emi  beMov. 
Far  not  ■  pEOple't  jiwt  UHstuin, 
Not  Ihii  full  hail  of  Enr<^'a  fame, 
Th;  priace'i  tmilci,  ihj  lUtc')  dcere 
The  <luaal  rauk,  the  gaiter'd  knee, 
Not  ittcK  wch  pure  ilelight  tSori 

lut.  when,  banging  u 
WeU  niRj'il  thou  think, 


ord, 


Wat  ewr  drasn  for  public  wcali 

And,  luidi  wa*  nghtCul  Ueavcn't  deeree. 

Ne'er  iheitbed  nnleu  vith  oiclorj!" 


roir  border  near. 


Look  fenlLooee 
Ere  (mm  the  111 
TriwaiA  wid  K 

Alul  uhnl  linki  of  love  that  morn 
Ha>  Wii^i  mde  hand  uuadcr  ion'. 
Pot  ne'er  va*  Gehl  U  Homly  fought, 
Ai>dueVrweicioai|ueU  dearer  bought, 
{lere,  pil'd  in  cammaa  slaughter,  ilcep 
~"  'homaffetl 


Hrr 

Kit  orphan!  to  hii  hrart  agaioi 

The  parent'! 


r  ihill  It 


I 


liai  hurdler  pi 
Hit  bluihiDg  •amort  la  hit  breiuij 
The  hniband,  whoni,  through  manj  a  jear 
Lofig  loTc  and  mutual  fwth  cndeir- 
Thmi  ean'M  not  name  one  lender  tie 
fiul  here,  dionli'di  ili  rellquei  lie! 
O  nhen  thou  !ee'it  lome  mounaer'i  veil 
Shroud  her  thin  form  and  riiiBe  pale. 
Or  roark'il  the  matron't  bunting  lean 
Stream  sheo  the  itrickeD  dram  >he  hcan, 
Or  ice'il  h*H  manlier  gric^  luppreai'il, 
Ji  labouring  in  a  faihci^t  brcail, — 
With  no  inquiry  rain  pnnne 
Tiie  ciute,  but  think  on  Witerloo! 

XXL 

Ferioit  of  honour  u  of  «<>»• 
What  bright  careen  'twai  thine  to  cicwel 
Mark'd  OB  thy  roll  of  bk»d  what  namci, 
Tn  Britaia'a  laeiiMirri  awl  to  Fanc'i, 


Laid  Uiere  tbeir  l«t  immortal  el 
Tboo  law'at  in  (c*i  of  gore  eipire 
Redoubled  l^oion'i  toul  of  Gre — 
Sa.'iiin  the  mingled  eam>ge  lie 
All  that  of  PoiiioDby  could  die— 
Ue  Lancy  change  Lnvc'i  bridal  wreath 
For  laurel!  from  the  band  ofihiaih — 
Sa»'it  gallant  MUler'!  failing  vye 
StJU  bent  where  Albion'i  liannei'i  By, 
Anil  Cameron,  in  the  ihock  of  ited. 
Die  like  the  oi^iring  of  LoahiH: 
*    "  genemoi  Gonian,  'mid  the  itrife, 
Khile  he  wauli'd  hi>  leader'!  life. 
Ah!  though  her  guardian  angel'i  ihield 
Pene'd  llritiiin'*  hero  ibrough  the  field, 
Pa[e  not  the  leu  her  powei'  mule  kno»n< 
Thro'  hit  friendt*  heard  to  piei-cchiiown!- 

XXIL 

Forgive,  brave  dend,  th'  Imperfeel  lay! 

.  yourname.,yournuml«™,  „yf 
U'liat  liigh-atrung  hirp,  what  loAy  line, 
"^         *i  ilie  dear  eam'd  praiae  aangn. 
From  high'bom  uhief!  uT  martial  liuue 
To  ibe  poor  aoldicr'i  lowlier  name! 
Lightly  ye  roae,  iliai  dawning  day. 
From  your  sold  couch  nf  iwampand  eliy^ 
Tu  fill,  before  tl>e  lun  wu  low. 
The  bed  that  morning  saanot  know. 
Oft  may  the  tear  ibc  green  aod  Mccit, 

)  laered  be  the  bersea*  !lee|>. 
Till  time  ahalleeMc  to  Tvuu    ' 

]  ne'er  hai'rtte  Ihtir  nolik-  grain 
May  BHtoB  |iau,  and  Tail  to  crave 
-    Mcungnn  (he  fallen  brave 

Who  fought  with  WelliugtOB? 

XXIIL 

Farewell,  i^  PieUll  wh««  Mlghltil  face 
Wean  UeaolBlion'!  wllhering  inact 
Long  (hall  my  memory  retain 
Thy  aballer'd  huu  and  trampled  graioi 
With  eviiy  mark  of  martial  wrong, 

acilho  tUy  lowcra,  fair  Uougomoni! . 
Yet  Ihou^  ihy  gaiilcu's  green  arctile 
'  iman'*  faul  pou  wu  made. 
Though  oi>  Ihy  ahalier'tl  beccJiC!  fell 
'cd  rage  nf  !hot  and  ilicU, 
Though  from  thy  blaoken'd  portab  t«-D 
Their  fall  thy  blighted  fmit-tfre)  mourn, 
Ilat  not  inch  bavoc  bought  a  name 
Immonal  in  Ihe  rolla  oT  lame! 
— Agincourt  may  be  forgot, 
Crewf  be  an  unknown  tpnl. 
And  BleDbelm'i  name  be  Dm, 
■till  in  itory  and  in  tsig, 
many  an  age  rememberd  long. 
Shall  live  the  mweri  of  HougouMI, 
And  ficldi  of  WateriMx 


^^^^^^HPV^^^H 
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i:O«l.MI0H. 

Stem  tide  of  hamia  Timcl  Thai  knox'il 

BOI  rtit. 

AticI    •irtieeled    long   with    miiu    ll^r 

Bnl,  4*'CcpiDg  irom  the  «™jle  W  the 

l,i.ie  n(  f.mc 

l«.b. 

WhUL.  like  the  di<ra  thai  ill  the  orieat 

Bear'u   ertr   (lovnvlnl   an    tlif  diitk/ 

gir.*. 

hrcut 

On   (he   broad   Kire  >U  ciHier  luUrv 

Then   eulem    Egjp.  H«   the   Browing 

For   Ihe    E-t   hirk    vhen  I*l«mrc'i 

And  MM.'t  mjTtiM  gleim'd  bene>lli 

•tr»n>cr>i)Kirt. 

il.r.j, 

Andf.ir  the  |>riMn-()H|i  of  guilt  unil  gloom, 

Where  fint  ihe  wittier.  Hunt  '"^  S'-f^- 

TU  r»hci^kiir,  ii.d  l^ree  llKt  bM»  ■ 

HNM, 

W'Ma  Ihe  heroei  of  the  wH'ry  »Ry. 

»liU  irdUn^onviRl  dl  I»  one  <1>rk  •Ileni 

And  wa.h'd  in  foeinen'i  gore,  unjiut  rc- 

pan. 

l>™eh  *«.;. 

Slrre  tide  of  Time!  (hrougb  *)tit  mjite- 

Now,  Mend  BmpMu.  «fe  thj  erert  on 

ti»u>  cUxsr 

liigh. 

Of  hope  and  feir  hi<«  our  fnil  UHu 

And  bid  (lie  banner  of  thj  palron  Bow. 

been  it"«n! 

GalUnt  8aint  George,  the  Sower  of  ChU 

Pw  ne'er,  before,  *ic>uitude  fo  UrMge 

«lry! 

Ww  ti>  one  t>«!  of  Adum'a  olTiprlne 

For  thou  haM  fu'd,  like  him.  a  dragon 

g)i.cn. 

fnc. 

Axl  Mre  tuch  nried  ehuigc  of  le*  ■»<! 

And  retcii'd  innoeenee  from  ci»erUiro». 

And  Irani  pled  down,  like  hira,t;nucuB 

Suck  D>iei[.eeied  bunti  of  jojr  aid  <ro. 

miBhl, 

Sub  fniiut  MHfe  »  thil  »her«  we  hire 

And  to  the  giiung  world  mai'^ll  proudly 

•how 

The   ehcnen   embtetn   it(  Ihj  aairied 

VnlU   the  Wfnl   tern   when   thou  thiit 

knighl. 

t«»eloftl... 

caied  right. 

Wdl  he«  tbM  ■lood,  mr  eoaiMfjl— tl,e 

bmr  r.|[t.l 

Yel,  'mkl  the  tunSilenre  of  juM  rettnwn, 

HaMvi'B  idairulii'd  llinneh  gnnl  re- 

Ilenowii  deir  bouglii,  but  deareil  lhu» 

|>on»<llll; 

«o.|uir-d. 

th  >b;  jM  unw^ond  in  ibr  nntife  mieht. 

Wr.te.   Brii..n,   write  the    n»)ral  leunn 

Awt  in  Hcim->  (nee  .ikI  jiutiee  enn- 

downi 

ewnlHilL 

Tla  iioi   ahHie  Ihe  heart  with  nhnir 

Whvcher  lbe<  b«mlH)  pniwem,  nrengdi, 

Br'd. 

■ndikHI 

1  he  <IiKipllne  ao  dreaded  and  kdmirefl. 

In   na«y  a  fieM  of  bloody  «m.i.ieit 

«T'd, 

known— 

Or  ohni,  witbhritiT  trrwi  ind  freer  ««J, 

Sueh  mar  b,  fame  be  lurrd.  bj  geW  be 

Uewdv  ibte  Barope'.  noMct  itw  ibe 

hired— 

bJ«le. 

"Til  eoniteney  in  the  good  eaioe  alone 

Bent  jmtifiM  the  raerd  ih*  JaTlaiit  'm.» 

inta. 

hti'  *nB! 

L     J 

f^ 


DOMESTIC  LITERATURE. 

Memoin  of  the  Sve»  of  Benjamin  Lay  and  Raiph  Sandiford.  By  Rbbertt 
Vanx.  12mo.  pp.  73.  PhiUdelphia.  S  W.  Conrad.  *' Among  the  events  which 
ocoasionally  appear  in  the  history  of  nations,  to  dignify  and  sudoro  their  eharac- 
ter,  and  shed  over  them  a  ray  of  genuine  greatness  and  glory,  the  abolition  of 
the  African  slave  trade  mast  be  admitted  to  hoUl  a  conspicaoas  place.  It  was 
one  of  the  purest  offerings  ever  borne  by  lawgivers  to  the  altar  of  justice — the 
most  acceptable  tribute  which  legislative  power  could  pay  at  the  shrine  of  mer- 
cy. Whilst,  however,  it  is  customary  to  admire  the  wisdom,  and  applaud  the 
virtue  of  those  governments  which  have  wiped  such  pollution  from  their -namet 
it  should  equally  be  a  pleasure  and  a  duty,  to  recognize  the  labours  of  individo-' 
als  in  that  noble  cause  of  reformation  and  benevolence.  It  would  be  difllcolt  to 
ealculaie  precisely  how  extensive  and  availbg  the  efforts  of  two  men  might  be 
in  correcting  the  opinions  of  a  large  community,  especially  if  their  exertions 
should  be  so  mucli  in  opposition  tu  the  interests,  the  habits,  and  sentiments  of  a 
pcoi>1e,  as  to  excite  towards  them  the  spirit  of  intoleranee  and  persecution.  This 
remark  is  certainly  applicable  to  the  history  of  Lay  and  Saodifoi*d,  who  were 
among  the  first  of  the  very  few  in  any  country  thar  had  just  eoneeptions  of  the 
rights  of  the  enslaved  Africans,  and  sufficient  firmness  to  avow  their  opinions 
eoncemiiig  the  cruelty  which  was  triumphantly  exercised  over  that  oppressed 
race  of  men." 

This  extract  from  the  amhor*s  preface  explains  his  laudable  motive  for  endea- 
▼ouring  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  naroea  of  the  two  meritorioos  subjects  of  hit 
biographical  work. 

datura!  and* Statistical  Vinv,  or  Picture  of  CincinnaH  and  the  Miami  ceun* 
try,  illustrated  by  maps.  With  an  appendix  containing  observations  on  the  late 
earthquakes,  the  aurora  borealis,  and  southwest  wind.— By  Daniel  Drake.  12mo. 
pp.251.  Cincinnati.  Looker  and  Wallace.  1815.  This  is  a  plain,  well  written » 
nseful  work,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  those  who  intend  emigrating  to 
the  state  of  Ohio,  or  to  those  who  delight  in  contemplating  the  rapid  march  of 
the  prosperity  of  our  country.  But  the  reader  most  not  expect  to  be  enter- 
tained with  such  romantic  tales  as  were  fancied  or  fabricated  by  Brissot  and  Im- 
lay.  He  will  not  read  of  an  earthly  paradise  where  virtue,  freedoip,  and  felicity 
forever  reign  undisturbed,  but  of  an  extensive  and  fertile  region,  where  indus- 
trious families  may,  by  Inbour,  acquire  independence,  with  many  of  the  comfjrts 
and  not  a  few  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  The  book  contains,  besides  what  the  title- 
l>age  announces,  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  society  and  manners,  and  obser- 
vations on  the  prcTailing  tlisea£es,  of  the  districts  described.  The  following  pas- 
sage shows  the  wonderfUl  increase  of  the  population  of  the  weatem  states. 

"  It  appeal's  that  the  population  of  Tennessee  increased,  from  1791  to  1800, 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  and  three -fourths  per  cent,  and  doubled  in  six  years;  from 
1800  to  1810,  at  the  rate  of  nine  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  doubled  in  eight  years. 
Since  that  time,  if  the  rate  of  increase  has  diminished  regularly.  It  amounU  t* 
about  six  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  and  will  cause  the  population  to  double  in  lit- 
tle more  than  eleven  years. 

"  From  tables  of  a  similar  kind  for  Kentucky,  it  appears  that  the  popolatioo 
from  1790  to  1800  increased  at  the  rate  of  about  eleven  and  six-tenths  per  oent« 
and  was  doubled  in  less  than  seven  years;  from  1800  to  1810,  at  the  rate  of  six 
and  three-tenths  per  cent,  and  doubled  itself  in  something  more  than  eleven  years. 
Siitce  1810  it  probably  increases  at  the  rate  of  three  and  one-third  per  cent,  and 
will  require,  fiir  the  period  of  doubling,  about  twenty-three  years. 

^  In  Ohio,  the  population  was  augmented  at  the  rate  of  thii'ty  and  one-fourtU 
per  cent,  and  doubled  in  less  than  three  years  between  1790  and  1800:  from  the 
Utter  period  tiU  1810,  it  advanced  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  and  a  half  per  ecnt. 
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"  Fram  tbcM  nut  of  iacnttt,  llic  pojiiilaliiiii  nf  ihc  pi-c*ent  year  O^H)  In 
round  Dumben  diiim  be  dvii-I;  m  followi:  Kpr.liiak)  4«l,0»i,  IruiieMue SMfitW. 
Obio  iia.OOD  to  IIW,  ii  will  probulilv  ap|<roiigli  lo  the  fbllovins:  Kciituek; 
413,000,  Tatucme  MIJOM,  Ohio  iaiJUOO." 

"  Th«  pwqilt  of  the  MUmi  eounirj,"  vtmrvlrU,  "  mtj  in  pai't  be  nhnrao- 
Mciied,  ■■  iwluitrioiUi  frug-l.  tcni|K:riil(r,  )i«ri(itie,  and  rrlif(iuiii(  vlih  at  niiieU 
re  tiilcr[iriic.  llian  thu  fumUiei  fconi  trbiili  Ihcjr   sci-c  de- 


Kilinw 


"  In  ClndnuMi  ib(  popiilnlion  ii  more  eorapaiindcd,  and  tbe  coniluil  wldtliun 
of  cmJEnuli  from  numemui  eooiilrin,  in  oning  |>rof>«irtiaui,  luuit  ror  inUiy 
;Mn  render  iiagaliM7  ill  attcniiiti  al  »  fbitiirut  poimilure.  I'here  i>  no  natc 
in  die  oiiiun  wtuel)  hu  not  CDriuhed  mir  toirn  wilb  Kime  b(  il>  more  enlenn'i'inc 
nr  reallen  Hlltniii  nor  a  kingdom  tj  the  vest  of  Kurapo  bIioig  ailtciilurfnii  cr 
deapente  allei  are  not  commiiigicJ  wilh  un.  I'd  Kciituekjr,  and  llie  ilatei  norib 
nT  Vlrslnia— to  England,  Irelaml,  Uennan;,  Scotland,  Fnnci:  ai^d  HulUwl,  oa 
an  noU  iudebhal. 

^n  .Ifiptal  It  thepukKetn  iheceaduri  af  ihe  bimhi  in  Ike  tilji  »f  J^e»-T*i-k. 
B;  a  eiliicN.  >va  yf.  Bt.  The  banka  apokvn  at  \a  tbe  Utic-liage  are  «enlured 
hj  ihia  vriler  fur  ibi!  loam  naile  by  lliem  lu  (DierDincnl  ilunu);  the  var — Ti-nm 
|i»tnalie  eowaderatioo*,  ■•  itwu  tbeu 'alleged  In  hit  npininii  Ibe  laige  iasii'inl 
paper  obich  theie  loant  retiuiivd,  in  addition  to  tbe  oi'dinary  dciuandi  for  thr 
Miumcreial  enrtme}',  and  tlie  Hibiri]ucnl  depieeiaticn  uT  i>uhlio  ttiwk,  rendered 
a  Mwpaniian  of  their  pijmenti  inevitable. 

TlKS«ierotitj  of  patrioiJin)  bcfrtainly  rnlittcd  10  a  hi;;h  rank  among  Ihc 
Kieial  tirUiHi  but  ill  e/entiie,  like  llmt  uf  eter)'  other  liilue,  ihould  be  r«)piia< 
tvd  bf  jnlice.  Let  the  patriot  Eratify  hit  gcnenui*  leal  wilh  ererj'  Ihing  vHck 
A*  ran  jutttg  tall  Ua  mmi  bvl  let  h^m  uot  he  liberal,  eicn  to  hia  eouolrj',  at 
nlher  peopl^*  eilwoM.  If  lie  givea  nr  lenda,  even  tar  her  uau,  the  nonej  iilireli 
ba*  been  depoiilcil  in  hit  handalbr  tafe  keeping  onl>i  Ke  detertci  ibe  rcproaoh 
of  Kunething  nueb  wone  than  imprudencci  and  if  be  lenJi  il  on  tcmii  of  ad- 
laaCage  to  bJDiidf,  wlicn  none  of  the  benelit  can  lecnie  to  ila  ligbtful  oaner,  hit 
■peculatlOB  may  be  attributed  to  tumetliiog  tei'}  dilfecDut  fi  uiii  palrintiam.  If 
again,  the  ipeciibtKin  pro>iag  fiirtuiiale,  he  thoubl  delermin*  in  retiia  the  wlio!a 
proAl  in  hit  own  iMxiciiion,  Instead  of  erriplu]  in);  a  part  of  it  lo  iudcroni^  the 
•auAdiDt  ercdilor,  al  whwe  ex|KUH)  il  wai  realiMd,  we  ahoulil  be  apt  to  nre 
bim  an  aiiiiellatian  at  which  delieate  and  reipeetalile  ean  would  feel  ab-Kkril. 

Bal  the  etU  ahich  bu  led  lu  Uiete  renarki  i*  duue^  and  ouralteutiaa  tliiiuM 
BOW  be  ehieflj  dinctcil  lu  prorule  a  remedjr.  With  reCsrenee  U>  that  whlnh 
•at  iBgKeiteil  in  our  bitt  uumbertp.  JU7,  el  trq^)  we  would  beg  lea'u  10  obtcrve 
that  II  miglu  bv  adopted  at  a  tmaller  nominal  iacriliee  of  revenue,  (for  in  truth 
llie  (aa«GM  would  tw  onlf  nominal,)  limn  al  lirtt  apiieared  iieci.-iaar)'.  I'he  ill- 
DtlnutiOB  at  tlie  diitira  ol  iinpwi,  from  the  rale  tt  which  Ihejr  would  MherwiHi 
br  Bied,  of  only  ao  ciglilhora  leiilh|Hirl,waiiId'emhlcthciin|iortiDg  luci'clianta 
to  pay  llieni  in  ipetie  wiiliout  dlBleully.  Tbe  eoniequenl  payuieut  li>  llic  gu- 
t^rameul  uf  Ihc  iMereit,  and  a  reiiuburMnient  annually  or  ■  puriinii  of  the 
npilal,  of  the  u>  per  cent  itoeki,  in  the  tame  money,  would  tpeedilj  raiie 
them  to  pari  a  enitcqaenee  whieU  fton  thdr  preirnt  pricet  here  and  In  HWope 
may  be  eimildered  terltln.  They  might  tlien  be  made  to  viiiplf  llie  place  al 
coin,  fiv  th*  paynieui  nf  bask  notei,  at  their  /uO  par  pi-ics  iiivun'a%.  Tbii 
■m>nment  would  be  more  tluiple  and  more  faTourable  to  the  banki,  than  thai 
we  onginaly  ppopoaedi  and  it  wouhl  prctent  the  ioooorcaienoo— the  only  ane 
«C  bate  bawd  laggeiled — whiah  might  ariae  frum  the  different  priuet  if  Ihoto 
finidt  ill  the  diirerrni  lUlcii  Should  ipecie  piyineiiti  be  rcMuned,  the  banki 
eould  vol  for  a  long  tiiue  venlnre  lu  ia«iii  muob  more  paper  thait  thay  hail  euh 
tb  t«dcen,  to  greatly  hai  their  eredii  luBamJ  ia  the  pablle  a|iiliioai  bat  by  Uw* 


.plan  tl|^  vouUl  be  secured  agMD«t.a  run- being  made  apoo  them;  flieh*  funded 
oftpital  /ifiording  tbem  i|t  Ibe  same  tipie  areaaoiial)le  re^enae,  and  the  ceadj  iB«aoi» 
of  fulfilling  Uieir  engagements  without  making  any  sacrifice.  The  six  per  cent 
jitooluy  being  riised»l^  the  payment  of  tl»e  interest  and  the  puvebasesof  the 
eonm^ssionei^  of  theainking.fund  with  speeie,  to  their,  full  nominal  value,  vould 
ferye,.for  the  /support  of  the  ciivqlating  .medium*  as  a  neir  coinage  to  the  same 
amount:  and  would  consequently — by  the  adoption  of  the  -proposed  plan — raise 
bank  notes  to^  par  with  coin,  witliout  the  expense  of -the  large  ifuportation  of 
/Ipeole  which  the  resymption  of  the  old  banking  system  iv.ould  require. 

The  Port  Folio  has  been  transferred  to  J.  £.  Hall,  Esqr.  professor  of  Bhc 
torie  and  Belles  Let^tres  in  the  University  of  Maiylaud*  .one  .of  the  e^ly  «nd 
siealons  supporters  of  that  long  establishedy  re/^iectable  jUterary .  Jounud.  It  wUl 
be  published  by  Harrison  Hall,  No.  jl33,  Chesnut  street.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  proprietors,  if  the  work  should  be  patronized  sufficiently  to  jvistify  the  ad- 
ditional expense,  to  pubtish,  in  occasional  .numbers,  a  Supplement,  which  .will 
form  a  third  Tolume  in  the  coarse  of  the  year,  and  cc^nprise  state  paiiers  and  a 
sommary  of  public  events. 

Thomas  R.  Peters,  Esqr.  of  Philadelphia,  proposes  to  publish  a  complete 
Statiaticfd  account  of  tbe  state  of  Pennsylvania.  To  obtain  the  materials  for 
|hu  purpose,  he  has  issued  circular  letters,  requesUngiuformatipn  on  all  the  s^b* 
jeets  which  the  worft  should  embrace.  The  genial  utility  of  such  ^.  .compila- 
tion  is  manifest.  It  wih,  to  use  the  writer's  own  words,  '*  exhibit  to  the.legis. 
lator  and  statesman  the  true,  and  elevated,  and  legitimate  objects  to  which  tlieir 
cares  and  their  talents  should  he  directed — io  the  farmer  and  landholder  the 
innate  riches  of  our  soil  and  the  proper  subjects  of  their  industry  and  enterprise 
«-lo  the  artisan  and  roanufactitrer  their  independence  .for  the  sub^eets  of  tbeir 
akill  and  the  material  of  their  ingenious  labours*  on  foreign  products— «nd  to 
the  community  at  large  the  sources  of  their  enviable  and  progressive  prosperity 
-—it  will  exhibit  to  the  world  the  inherent  strength,  the  inq|cliaastible  resources, 
and  the  substantial  and  unp^u^lelcd  bapp!ne§9  with  w^d^  a  prop^tifwa  iieavcn 
has  blessed  our  country.^ 

Proposals  have  been  issued  for  publishing  in  monthly  nuqibers^  ^  new  peri- 
odical work,  to  be  entitled  the  Portico.  It  is  to  contain  misoellsneous  let- 
ters and  essaysy  original  and  selected  criticisms,  poetry,  and  a  chronicle  of  inter- 
eating  national  evenia-    The  editor  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  learning  ami  talents. 

J.  Bacon,  Esqr.  qf  this  state,  proposes  to  poblish,  as  soon  as  one  thousand 
subscribers  to  his  contemplated  work  shall  have  been  obtained,  a  monthly  jour* 
nal,  to  be  entitled ''  Tfuf  JlcadtmiefU  Herald  and  Journal  of  Education,  devoted 
to  the  inoUtuiiono  of  the  United  SiateoV  U  is  intended  to  contain  ample  and  . 
minute  information  concerning  the  origin,  progress,  and  present  condition  of  the 
luilversitiesy  colleges,  academies,  public  schools,  and  every  literary  institution  of 
ibiB  ooontry.    The  price  of  the  work  will  be  six  dollars  per  annum. 

Thomas  Dobson  proposes  to  publish,  by  subscription,  an  American  Begister, 
or  Summary  of  History,  Politics,  and  Literature,  to  be  istued  semi'annyally,  and 
conducted  by  Robert  Walsh,  Ef^r.  The  prospectus  is  Qcfit,  comprehensive, 
nnoitenUtiotis  and  unassuming. 
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ilu/UlTWimg  «rlginitl  Jrnmcan  viorkt  bmre  Accn  faiWf  yxiniilijih' 

td  in  England:  '.    '■■'  : 

An  editioii  «f  Mtnn..  t*wi,  ti 
Mori  iikI  tlieuee  U>  the  fuific  (lee 

ReniBrkible  Sermout  b;  KMbvl  Duller,  deliTCreil  Ouring  lier  ilecp,  ■ith 
■IrroUunal  cierciKV  ami  icmirks  l>;  Ur.  Milcliell.     lamo. 

EipoHlloa  of  the  CauHaindCbanclcroTllie  Late  Uu-wtUiGrest  Britain. 
A  pamphlet. 

Mcnoin  of  llie  Ute  kiid  Wiiliogi  of  Maillix  (.wircinRaiinar>  ■'''(^■wr'''"- 
toH,  S.  Canllioai  <:illlei1  lij  Uii\iJ  Itxn.u.],  M.  U,  Iruiu  tl>e  ibtiU  Aokcricu  ciH- 


A  sork  hai  been  jubliilied  in  London,  cutiUcd  Tlie  Naval  Monitiv;  con-, 
tttnini;  miaxj  uicful  hinii  tor  U.[h  Ihc  public  and  [irinte  conduci  of  the  jDung 
gcallaiueti  in  ur  cBluriiif  Ibat  pi'Ofuuion  is  nil  ill  tnucbeii  in  tbe  aooriF  nl 
whleh,  under  tbe  remark*  on  gnnncr},  are  hkoc  ob>eriaIi(iH  nn  (far  aunl  ac- 
(tiHW  Milb  Anctitn.  Alto,  »  pin  toi-  linpraitoi;  tbe  Natal  iiyMem  a*  it  regai-dt 
ilialmMi  uHffut  Kl  dTiicII)!  itfficirn,  the  iKul(l>i{iBeii.      By  an  dfliceriu  Uie  ua- 

Tlic  Eul  India  Company  Laic  ctlaLlitlicd  i  preu  in  China,  and  have  nn- 
ilerukrn  lu  prim,  at  (heir  wile  i.'ipeiiw,  ■  iiilumiDoui  Chine**  llistionar;,  now 
curutlDg  bj  Ilie  Ret  Robrrl  Mawn,  i-caidcnt  in  Cbiiia,  nid  aDtiiig  at  |>i  eaeot 
aaCbiBcic  interpreter  In  the  Ue-UtTj  at  Cdiildn. 

Mr.  Edmund L.  Salft,  bamWeral  bo, a  lineal  deaoendai) I  of  tlic  eelebrilei) 
dcili  of  St.  Palrfck,  Lai  ia  Ilia  pre**  Waleriixi,  aoil  other  pocnia. 

Dr.  Hem-}  ia  piiutiaf  ■  new  eilillon  of  lii«  Etnacnu  of  Chemlnry,  n llh 
'trj  (onaderahic  addition*  and  imprutemenii. 

Bbt.  p.  Keith.  F.  L  S.  ji  aboul  (o  puhlith  a  irfteni  of  Phjiiological  UoU- 
njr,  in  t  Toll.  Bto.  with  platei,  drami  ami  engrBved  by  Mr.  So«ti'L;>. 

A  Serin  of  Fiflres  Viar'a  Con'eipotidence  of  tlie  lale  Darid  Hume,  Raqr. 
hu  Uxtly  been  (UieoTcrcd.     Tbeae  letlen,  vhiah  ars  prci>ariB|  for  pabliealioa, 

the  DiBRliiaiifiB  de  Etarbnilinc.  at  (hat  time  two  of  the  mnit  diatliiguiihed  ladies 
)a>-ruee 

A  u**  trirt  haajoat  aiipeand  In  Farii,  ai 
ikw,  cnBtlpI  *'  Louin  de  Uuonapnrte."     I'lx-  j 

pBiIc  (rooi  Uu  e'llicit  ]eiu-i  (u  itie  pei-iwl  nTIni  marria^  with  the  arch  iluolica 
Maria  LduU^  uriltcD  bj  biimrtft  ■ivnni;  liii  roldcnee  m  iJit  uiaud  of  Elba. 

The  aiithw  of  "  Plain  S«ne"  lU'l  "  ThinEi  bj  iLeir  right  Names,"  hai 
»*utj  completed  her  nen  work, eiiUlled  "  Ilhoda." 

Mr.  Cbitl;  vill  auuD  puUitb,  in  llires  rural  oetato  vulauiei,  a  Coaprdirip 
riie  TrcatiaeuD  Iho  Pneuee  ufCrituinal  Luu- 

Tbc  Itei.  .Vrchibaid  Alliun  liu  a  lectiut  ruluuie  uf  SermoDi  nearly  reailf 
for  puUieatioo. 

Anlniiuir]  intn  'ho  prrwM  Mate  of  the  Britiik  Naif ,  vilb  Hefieetionioa 
1M>  Wii'  vldi  America,  ii  among  the  oorki  ivliiuc  ipeedji  appearance  i>  a>- 


r.  J  C  Jack*;  o  ••• 


pre|«r 


nKfH 


D^  lal^  louud  b  (be  Ambi-cnian  Libratj  at  Milan. 


■ragme 


U  of  Oralkwi  ef 


.•  •  ••  • 

•     •      • 
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A  seeood^voIuiiA^  it  printing  of ''  Diteounes  on  the  Principles  of  Retigiout 
belief,  as  opBhcpH<i*v'ith  Uumau  Happiness  and  Improvement;*'  by  the  Kev. 

Robert  A^otjebe^.' 
•       ••  '  • 
•   ijir.  dribb  has  completed  for  the  press,  his  dictionary  of  English  Synony- 
•  nsek   •* 

:    •    ' 

*«^   *  A  System  of  Mcchaoical  Philosophy,  by  the  late  John  Uobison,  L.  L.  D. 

professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  University,  and  secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinbai'g — with  notes  and  illnstrations,  compnsing  the  most  recent 
discoTeries  in  the  physical  sciences,  is  preparing  for  pablication,  by  David 
I3rewster,  L.  L.  D.  in  four  volumes,  8vo.  with  plates. 

MV.  C.  Fletcher,  of  Nottingham,  is  printing  a  work  An  the  History  of  the 
Human  Mind,  deduced  from  the  formation  and  analogy  of  language. 

Captain  Roeboek,  of  the  college  of  Calcutta,  announces  a  Hindoostanee 
and  English  IXctionary,  comprising  all  the  words  in  previoiu  dictionaries,  with 
extensive  additions  of  words  and  idiomatic  phrases. 

Ensign  Houghton  likewise  is  engageil  on  a  Persian,  Arabic,  and  English  Die* 
tiooary,  which  is  to  include  the  technical  language  of  aits  and  trades. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  a  pocket  edition  of  Dr.  William  Cullen's  Prac- 
tice of  Physio,  containing  all  the  modern  discoveries  in  medicine,  with  prescrip- 
tions according  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  new  Pharmaeopia;  to  which  will  be 
added,  a  table  of  the  old  and  new  names. 

M.  Orfila,  a  Spanish  physician,  has  presented  to  the  French  Institute,  an 
extensiTe  work  on  Poisons,  considered  with  respect  to  medicines  and  medical 
jurisprudence.  We  have  only  perused  tiie  first  volume  which  treats  of  the  poi- 
sons of  mercury,  antimony,  and  copper.  The  author  has  detailed  many  expe- 
riments on  the  difference  which  the  presence  of  various  aliments  occasions  in 
the  way  \n  which  pCMSons  act  with  the  re-agents  differences,  which  may,  in  cer- 
tain eases,  disguise  their  properties  and  prevent  us  from  ascertaining  them;  be 
has  i»ointed  out  all  the  precautions  necessary  for  eoroners,  lawyers,  and  medical 
men,  when  the  ends  of  justice  arc  to  lie  attained.  Ue  has  particularly  endeavour- 
ed, with  the  greatest  care,  to  verify  all  the  known  methods  of  arresting  the  de- 
leterious effects  of  these  poisons,  and  to  find  new  remedies  where  the  old  have 
failed.  Thus,  according  to  M.  Orfila,  the  only  antidote  against  corrosive  subli- 
mate  is  albumen  or  white  of  eggs  diluted  in  water,  and  against  verdigrise,  com- 
mon lump  sugar,  a  result  to  which  theory  never  would  have  led  us.  - 

In  the  press,  and  will  be  speedily  published,  Travels  in  Poland,  Austrii^, 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  the  Tyrol.     By  baron  d*Uklanski. 

A  new  edition  is  preparing  of  the  memoranda  on  the  subject  of  tlie  Rarl  of 
Elgin's  Pursuits  in  Greece;  to  which  will  be  added  two  Letters  from  Benjamin 
West,  Esqr.  descriptive  of  the  subjects  and  sctUptors  of  the  Elgin  marbles;  notes 
on  Phidias  and  his  school,  eoU^ted  from  ancient  authorst  and  a  description  of 
the  has  relief  of  the  Pailhenon.    By  M.  MiUin. 

Sir  F.  C.  Morgan,  physician,  it  printing  Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  Life; 
a  work  which  has  for  its  object  the  diffusion  of  a  more  general  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  laou  of  physiology. 

Mr.  Pootey,  author  of  the  Forest  Pmner^s  Assistant,  is  preparing  a  work 
on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Ornamental  Gardening,  which  will  form  a  quar- 
to volume,  with  numerous  plates  and  illustrations. 

The  Rev.  fl.  K.  Bonney,  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  has  in  the  press  a  Life  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  bishop  of  dIdwo,  with  an  aeooiiiit  of  bis  writings; 
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A  ocv  Mlttion  of  tbo  Brilhli  Pluurch,  vilh  eonaiilermbit  tddiliovi,  \ij  Mr. 
Wrangham.  ia  priniine  in  «x  (wuto  toIuiuci. 

Mean  Higblei  auil  Son  wlU  pithli>b  in  a  few  flajt,  ■  Chemictl  Table,  b; 
Mr.  Cn««,  xitjcon  in  ihe  rajal  o^ty,  eihibiUng  an  elementarj  Tie*  of  ehernd- 
trj,  intcndnl  for  ibeuic  eritorftntisniljriinng  |>netJtioncn  in  pliytie,  uJn  to  re- 
ti«  Ihr  niemoi-ji  of  more  e«p*r.cnced  pciMiia,  being  verj  cuntenicnt  for  bang- 
iagln  iHiMioanil  printe  libnriea. 

Tbe  Urr.  11.  UallCD  >lll  umn  publiih  •  Repnrt  of  a  uriea  of mtxHlnent*  in 
EJiiniii->D:  tliDving  ihat  eliildren  will  k-arn  ai  mueli  in  one  ;ear  bj  tbe  inleiVD- 
pliTe  i^^ileui,  M  lu  four  f  eait  bf  (he  onliuirj  methodi. 

Mr*.  Brran  lia>  In  ihe  preii,  a  compendioui  Atlronomical  and  Ceographi- 
ul  Clbti  Book,  for  iLe  uie  offamitiaa  <ni4  ^(wng  penona, 

Mf  J.  Coxe  baa  in  the  iiren.  a  Piilure  nf  Iiaij,  Including  acnmpiele  ([uide 
to  all  Ih'  eurin^Uei  anil  iiiUiiuities  of  that  eoiuitry,  Uliulrated  by  mapt  and 
other  eogrtringi. 

Mr.  Dmaran  ■■  prinlioi;  hii  Eiaay  on  the  oripn.  progpeii,  and  prcient 
itatc  of  Galtaalun,  which  naiard  Ilie  prize  nfibe  Hujnl  Irish  Acadcni}-. 

Inafnr  da]i  Kill  Iw  iiublitliol,  an  tiii)uii7  k>(u  the  Inlep^l;  of  tlie  Ci'Cek 
Volple,  oireceiwd  Teitnflhi?  N(»  TeiUmend  in  ahich  Ihe  Greek  nanu- 
Mripu  UT  »tv\f  eluiaeil,  Ihe  Inlegrily  of  the  amhnrixcil  leil  iiindiealed,  and 
Ike  lariniit  revlinta  traced  10  (lieir  oHgin.  Bj  the  Ret.  Fr«dcrie1(  N'claii,  a 
l^'cihtter  of  tbe  U'liled  Chureh      Kv<i,  IGt.  boardt. 

A  ni<«  edition  of  the  mueh  Eileen^  Sermon)  of  Martin  Luther,  aireom- 
panietl  hj  a  hill  length  portrait  of  thai  f;ruit  refiirmcr,  from  the  lar^  German 
prini,  i*la  bmanlDeai,  aail  may  Ue  eipenled  in  Uie  court«  oflhe  tnunlh — one 


Carl7  IS  the  vinter  atll  be  puhliaherl,  eleipuiil}  prioled  in  ilo.  anrl  i|lu(> 
traleil  tif  nunri'oiu  *Bgra*infn>  1'rtivc<*  in  •■Hou(  eoiiiilriea  of  Europe.  Aria, 
ud  Alhea.     Volnne  the  fnirtli.  b;  Kdoanl  Daniel  Clarke,  1,.  L.  D. 

The  Cakutu  frexappean  tobeingiTalactiiitf,  under  (hoanetioiiorihe 
prearnl  eoicniiir.genenili  ncarlf  a  Muni-  of  IntsrealJnt  worka  butng  annaun«ail, 
Amoni;  ihrni  are  a  IranilaU'in  uf  ihe  New  1'eitanient  into  AntHC,  by  Men. 
Thomaaon  and  Sabati  a  patntnar  of  the  I'lllnp  lanpiaf^c,  b;  proTeiaor  Careji 
a  Chinoc  Grammar  b)i  tbe  Rct,  Mr.  MuiTiHVii  Quaiuoot,  an  Arabic  Leilenn,  a 
PHHJabee  Uiaitrntry,  eaplaiuol  in  PrnEan  and  Hinduoilariec;  a  grammar  of  tlie 
Tartar  laaguagci  beiidci  iranriationi  into  Bni^lisli  of  man^  poeioh  and  mural 

Tbe  R«T,  T,  R.  Mallbua,  ptofesaor  of  hiworr  and  polilieal  eoinom/  in  tbe 
Kan  ladla  College,  atiixaii.ce*  MLUtllaiieoui  f  ncli  and  Obacrvationi  on  the 
oion  iBioreaiing  anil  inipurtaiit  wlijedi  oT  I'olitieal  Economy. 

Atlen^h  tbe  lilerar;  ilenlenlnm  nfa  Greek  and  Enpilith  beiioon  ia  prcpa- 
rtag  umlrr  llic  auipiws  nf  the  tlni'rrtily  of  Cambrldgo,  b>  the  lUi.  E.  V. 
(nooofiekl,  fellow  ol  KuianucI  Collegr,  highlt  rtapeclcJ  fur  hiiclaiiicalacigulre* 
Benla.  1'bii  waa  ■iBonjpi  like  |»i>jeet)  of  the  laic  liilbvit  Wakvfiehl,  and  waa 
aawmneed  hj  him  a  abait  lime  before  hia  laoienlnl  and  premaiiirv  deteaae. 
W«  are  BHureal  thai  Mr  BloomAeld  li  Aillj  i|Ualined  to  do  JuMioe  to  lb*  deaiga 
•tf  Mr.MofcefieIri:  bit  rratKiTN*  an  abundant, aud  aMiilanee  ba>  been  lendertd 
tu  Uia  bj  enan\  uf  ilm  able,  tcbnlara  in  ihe  co.mlr)-.  Il  ia  mider.iood  iliai  be 
■niatail  hiwKir  of  all  iiiling  kxieona  awl  li>d<-ie>,  andpartieuUri^  uf  Sehnei- 
dcr*!  tireek  aad  {>>rma«  Lctixon     Tbe  [Hitninage  of  the  UoiTeinlf  ia  iiated  tu 


}(H  MONTBXir  CIST  OS   IfBW  PUSLlCAtTIOITS* 

bmve  beeniibtlnil*  THrfliBplctioii  o£diii'derigtf  o«niotflu1toinoiiMfrte'Stiid 
of  the  Greek  Uuigaage,  the  appixMehefr<Diwfaieh^.aBong!Eagliifa<  mdtoi^hmfff 
hitherto  been eipbarnuMed by  the Dkediumof. the. T 


Hie IlighUiBd' S^etjT  oTLondon  hai  ippohited  a' cotimitteeof  eorreipoildetib^' 
and  papers^  and  proposes  to  paUisli,  from  time  to  time,  a  volame  of  original  ccte- 
mmieattoDS-rcistiTe  to  Celtic  antiquities.  Among  the  memhSen  of  this  cfftnroittee' 
the  names  of  lord  chief  baron  Maodonald,  sir  JbUn  Sinclair^  Sir.  Gait,  and  Dr. 
IttfRimRnrarcnenttOBed.  The.societyi  wetihewise  hear^  has  it  in  eontempla- 
tio» (to . ptsMisliiKiohcap  edition •  of  the'  poems' of  Oislan  ia=  the'  original  language, 
(or  the  use  of  the  Gaelic  sahoob'biiS%otlA«d^ 


MONTHLY  LIST  OP  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BOOKt'  BEPlTBLtiBMl   JW  DECZMBBlR.' 

ByM:  Carey,  PMdMftf/pAui.—H6mbold£'^  personal  narrkUve  oCTravels  to 
tUbrfiiiahMetha  fRtgians  of  the  NeirContinent:    1'  nrfk  Sto.*    STS  eents: 

Moore'i  Ifish  Mlelddies.    1  vol.  IBmo.    75  cents. 

The^  Heroiae*  A.  romanoei,  bj,  E«  S«  Garret, .Esquire.  2  toIs^  18mo; 
150  eents. 

JL  Coagnd  i£^.  C9.>~LabaiMae's^ Narrative  of  the  Oampaigb  in  Rnssia^  with 
pfaiM  of  the  £811108,  ^e.     1  vol  &vo.    S50  oeau. 

CMiB'^U'^MAarmU^  BulUnwrc—Km^Kr  Fsiri  ^iMn^  ollifer  poems.  1  vol. 
ISmo.    75  cents. 

J.  MiUHn&'O^.  and  Van  Winhte^  WUey.J^ew  Fsrib-'Oobbet'i  Letters 
on*  th^laie*  War  btt«<een  the  United  Qtatevand  Great  'Dritaink    1  vtd;  8 to.  ^*2. 

MDermut  ^  Arden^  J^ifiew  rorJb.-*The  Juvenile  Lavater,  by  George 
Bfewer^autbbr'of'**^[JeisureHours^'*Scc.  1  vol.  18mo.  Wood  cuU.  871-3 
ecBts.' 

ITrfft  If  VUBjj  BoMton.'-^VfA.  3  of  Cowper^s  Fbems;  containing  his  Posthu- 
dhovs-  Vdetry/  and  'a  Sketd^of  Us  life.    By  his  kinsman,  JbRM' Jovirsoir,  L 
L:n.    I'vol.  £4«io.-     . 

IVactieal  Hints  to  Young  Females,  on  the  Duties  of  a  AVife,  a  Mother,  and  • 
aJMistressof  a.Familj.  By  Mrs.  Taylor. 

A.  B.  U.:  C.  JmUmmt^  J3«flMt.— A  ChHsfeUuMlnister^  Affeetiooat^Adt 
vietcto  a^Nei^-MarriedtCouple*     1  vol»18mo. 

IN  PRESS, 

Sy  van  WinMe  ^  WVey,  M  Tork.^''  Says  she  to  her  Neighbour,  What?" 
Sj  Mrs.  Hoflknd,  author  of  Sbn  of  in  Genhis,  kc.  2  vols.  ISmo. 

/.  Biiey. — Second  volume  Digest  of  American  Reports,  dd  vol.  Munfont, 
and  9Ch  Tannton^  Rteportt. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  relative  to  the  Rights  of  Lien  and  Stoppage  in 
Transitu.    By  Richard  Whitaker,  Esqr. 

The  Law  of  Canrieis,!lun*K«epers,  Warehousemen,  iSco.  By  Ueniy  Jere- 
my, Eaqr. 

Ei  EHrh,  Philadelphia^  and  Eatf bum.  Kirk  &  Co.  JSew  FeHb.-^The 
Last  Travel^of  M^ngoParkib;  with  his  Bibgraphy,  and  an  'account  of  his  Death; 
accompanied  with  a  large  and  valuable  eorrected  Map  of  tbit  part  of  Africa, 
thraugh^Rrhich'h^  twice -trareHed. 

Clftn-Albin,  anatkmtl  tale.  S  vob.  ISgje. 


re  MAGAZINE, 


NAVAL  CHRONICLE 


(SiiES(Dsa0S3im 


\iM£^ 


SKETCH  OF  THE  BARBARV  STATES. 

ExTBRivfl  the  Mediterranean  sea  ihroiie;h  ihe  straits  of 
Gibmltar.  thp  first  land  on  tliP  right  is  the  empire  of  Moroc- 
co, the  most  powerfii!  and  populous  of  those  states  which 
have  gcnenilly  been  denominatetl  the  Barbary  powers.    This 
empire  exienils,    on  the  Atlantic  ocean,    from  Cape  Noon 
to  Cape  Sparlel,  and  thence  np  the  Mediterranean  until  it 
touches  the  territory  of  Algiers.     Morocco  is  governed  by  an  i 
pmperor,  who  reigns  in  all  the  severity  of  easleni  des:])olis[it|  J 
thai  is  to  say,  with  a  complete  disposal  of  the  lives  and  prd-  j 
pertiM  of  his  .«wbjects.     As  the  representative  of  the  pro-  | 
phet,  or  head  of  the  Mahometan  faith  in  his  cinpire,  his  will  is 
aappoitrd  lo  be  that  of  the  prophet  whom  he  represents;  as 
sole  interpreter  of  the  Koran,  which  is  not  only  the  religious 
bat  the  (wtitical  guide  of  the  Musselman,  in  all  hin  civil  re-    ' 
Utions,  he  governs  without  control.    The  etfecti  of  this  pot- 
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feet  union  of  church  and  state  were  nfever  more  completely 
exemplified  than  in  the  empire  of  Morocco,  where  a  late 
learned  and  casuistical  emperor,  by  an  ingenious  interpreta- 
tion of  a  passage  of  the  Koran,  assumed  the  privilege  of  be- 
coming the  sole  and  universal  legatee  of  all  his  subjects. 
This  privilege  is  still  exercised  at  the  will  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  who  can  at  pleasure  take  possession  of  the  proper- 
ty of  every  deceased  person,  in  despite  of  the  will  of  the 
dead,  or  the  rights  of  the  living.  To  this  present  time  it  not 
unfrequently  happens,  that  estates  are  thus  sequestrated  by 
the  emperor,  who  either  allows  the  heirs  a  stipend  out  of 
what  belongs  to  them,  or,  more  frequently  dispossesses  them*^ 
entirely. 

The  climate,  the  soil,  and  productions  of  Morocco  are 
among  the  finest  and  richest  in  the  world,  and  from  its  ex- 
tent, its  fertility,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  which  is 
nearly  fifteen  millions,  and  its  advantageous  situation,  bound- 
ing on  two  oceans,  Morocco  would  claim  the  distinction  of  a  , 
first  rate  power,  were  it  not  oppressed  by  a  system  of  govern- 
ment calculated  to  depress  the  human  mind,  and  destroy  the 
activity  of  the  body,  by  rendering  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, as  well  as  of  riches,  dangerous  to  the  possessor. 

At  the  northernmost  extremity  of  this  empire,  is  mount 
Atlas,  which,  it  is  said,  gave  name  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  but 
which  is  called  by  the  Moors,  who  are  best  entitled  to  give  it 
a  name,  Jibbel  d?  ZatutCj  or  Apes  Hill.  It  is  nearly  opposite 
to  Gibraltar  rock,  and  these  two  coi^tituted  the  famous  pil- 
lars of  Hercules,  celebrated  as  the  boundaries  of  his  labours. 
It  was  here  that,  after  severing  these  two  mountains  with  his 
single  arm,  and  thus  forcing  a  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean  seas,  that  Hercules  ended  his 
labours,  as  well  he  might,  for  it  would  seem  that  the  force  of 
fiction  could  carry  him  no  farther. 

The  present  empire  of  Morocco,  it  is  supposed,  formed  a 
part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Mauritania,  celebrated  by  the 
Roman  geojirapbers,   historians,  and   poets,  as  a  country 
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where  every  protluciion  of  nature  was  more  excclleni,  and  Ja 
greater  abundance,  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  earlh> 
1 1  afterwranis,  on  the  destruction  of  the  eastern  empire,  wa« 
overrun  by  the  khalifs,  successors  of  Mahomet,  under  whom 
the  Moors,  the  name  given  lo  the  descendants  of  the  Arabs 
and  Negroes,  forming  the  mass  of  the  population  of  the  Bar- 
bary  stales,  achieved  the  conquest  of  Spain.  From  Spain 
(hey  were  expelled,  with  circumstances  of  barbarity  which, 
co-operaling  with  the  difference  in  religion,  a  iruilful  source 
of  human  antipathies,  probably  caused  that  rooted  hatred 
and  contempt  with  which  lliey  have  ever  since  been  animated 
towards  the  Christians. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  government  turned  its  attention 
to  the  security  of  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  trea- 
ty was  concluded  on  the  2Slh  of  June  1 7S6,  which  establish- 
ed the  most  amicable  relations  between  the  two  nations.  This 
treaty  was  limited  in  its  duration  to  fifty  years,  and  a  mutual 
good  understanding  has  subsisted  ever  since,  (with  the  esccp- 
tion  of  one  trifling  interruption,)  although  it  contained  no  sti- 
pulation for  the  payment  of  tribute  on  the  part  of  tlic  United 
States. 

Conlinuing  up  the  Mediterranean,  the  nest  in  order  of  the 
Barbary  states  is  Algiers,  which  is  four  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  in  length,  and  from  forty  to  one  hundred  in  breadth. 
Algiers  formed,  like  Morocco,  a  part  of  ancient  Mauritania; 
and,  on  ihe  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Greeks,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century, 
were  expelled  by  the  Saracens.  After  various  revolutions, 
in  which,  though  the  tyrant  was  changed,  the  people  ever 
remained  slaves,  Algiers  became  tributary  to  Spain,  from 
whoKG  dotbinalion  it  was  freed  by  tlic  renowned  Aruch  Bar- 
barossa,  who,  being  invited  to  the  assistance  of  the  Algerines, 
drove  out  the  Spaniards,  and,  according  to  the  custom  on 
such  occasions,  occupied  ihe  government  himself.  Barbaros- 
ta,  in  order  to  sustain  his  usiirpation,  acknowledged  allegiance 
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to  thegr^d  signior,  and  this  was  continued  by  his  succes- 
sors, who  were  generally  sent  from  Constantinople,  until  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when,  on  the  represen- 
tation of  the  people  of  Algiers,  permission  was  given  by  the 
Parte  to  elect  a  bey,  who  was  to  pay  a  tribute,  acknowledge 
the  customary  allegiance,  and  govern  with  the  consent  of  his 
divan,  or  council  of  military  officers. 

Algiers  has  becov.e,  in  effect,  a  military  government,  the 
bey  being  deposed  and  elected  by  the  officers  of  the  janiza- 
fies,  without  even  thQ  formality  of  applying  to  the  grand  sig- 
nior,  and  the  only  trace  of  dependance  is  exhibited  in  an  an- 
nual present  of  a  few  fine  boys  to  the  successor  of  Mahomet. 
The  consequence  of  this  system  of  military  election  is,  that 
the  oppression  of  the  people,  who  have  no  voice  in  the  state, 
remains  the  same  under  every  change,  and  that  the  violence 
of  the  soldiery,  and  the  tyranny  of  their  creature,  has  no  re- 
straint whatever,  except  the  boundaries  of  their  vices  and 
their  wants.  One  tyrant  may  be  brought  to  the  bowstring, 
another  raised  to  the  throne,  without  the  people  either  know- 
ing or  caring  about  the  matter. 

The  city  of  Algiers  derives  its  name  from  the  Arabic  word 
Algesair,  or  the  island,  there  having  been  once  an  island 
fironting  ^he  city,  which  is  now  joined  to  the  main  land.  It  is 
built  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  is  said  to  appear  to  navigators 
in  the  form  of  a  ship's  topsail,  the  tops  of  the  houses  being 
all  flat  and  white.  Algiers  is  supposed  to  contain  one  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants,  principally  Mahometans. 

Tunis  is  divided  from  the  territory  of  Algiers  by  the  river 
Zaine,  and  is  about  three  hundred  miles  in  length.  It  follow- 
ed the  fortunes  of  its  neighbours,  having  successively  formed 
a  part  of  the  empire  of  Rome,  of  the  Saracens,  and  of  the 
Turks.  Its  government  is  now,  in  almost  all  respects,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Algiers,  and  the  same  consequences  result  from 
it.  The  city  of  Tunis  is  built  on  the  north  point  of  the  *gulf 
•of  Goletta,  about  eight  miles  from  the  site  of  ancient  Car- 
thage, of  which  nothing  now  remains  but  a  few  vestiges  that 
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indicate  nothing  of  its  former  grandeur.  Its  rival,  Borne, 
still  exisis;  but  in  its  present  slate  altno&l  creates  a  doubt  iu 
lh(  mind,  vrhich  of  the  two  oScn  to  its  contemplation  the 
nuv>t  affecting  reverses.  Of  Carthage  iioiliing  remains  but 
the  place  she  occupies  in  history — of  Rome  nothing  but  whal 
presents  an  afiectmg  contrast  to  her  ancient  glory.  Carthage 
is  destroyed,  and  her  race  is  no  more;  or,  if  ihey  exist,  exist 
under  another  nama,  and  there  is  nothing  of  her  now  but  what 
is  great— the  memory  and  die  record  of  her  former  power,  i 
Rome  slill  remains,  and  thousands  of  curious  iravellers,  who 
have  read  of  her  utiivt-rsal  empire,  her  mighty  senate,  her  un- 
ci re  utn  scribed  emperors,  and  her  invincible  people,  resort 
thither  to  sec  a  city  so  famous  for  arts,  arms,  and  literature. 
Thpy  behold  St.  Peter's  exhibiting,  indeed,  a  splendid  con-  ■ 
(rasi  to  like  massy  and  noble  remains  of  Roman  grandeur,  yet 
not  *o  great  a  cootrasl  as  is  presented  by  the  present  race  of 
Houiaiis  lo  the  sturdy,  inilextble,  unconquerable  plebeian  of 
ibe  days  of  Coriolanus,  who  must  be  ankrd  for  bis  suH'ragp 
before  he  would  give  ii,  even  to  ihc  saviour  of  Rome.  They 
see  a  wretched  pageant  arrogating  lo  himself  little  less  than 
omnipotence,  yet  the  mere  puppet  of  those  very  princes 
whose  predecessors  formerly  hsJd  his  stirrups;  a  govern-  ■ 
ment  of  monks,  an  aristocracy  of  princes,  living  in  splen- 
did marble  palaces,  claiming  a  descent  from  ilic  Ccsarfl — 
lynint,s  of  the  people,  and  slaves  lo  the  priesthood,  and  a  mi- 
Bcrablc  populace,  surrounding  the  traveller  in  multitudes, 
and  quarrelling,  like  curs,  for  the  very  banes  that  are 
tkrown  into  the  alrcets.  Surely  Carthage  was  more  fortunate 
than  her  rival;  for  it  is  better  to  {lerish  with  the  regrets  of 
mankind  than  to  survive  as  objects  of  their  derision  and  coo- 
Icmpl. 

The  ancient  Romans,  who,  wherever  ihey  carried  their 
arms,  left  works  of  art  that  survived  their  empire,  and, 
remained  as  indcslructablc  evidences  of  cou<]uesl  and  sub* 
Jection,  erected  at  Tunis  one  of  ihe  noblest  aqueducts  ia 
Uu  world.     It  is  ninety  miles  in  leoj^lh,  and  some  of  ih^! 
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arches  are  nearly  an  hundred  feet  high.  It  still  answers  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  will  probably  remain 
for  ages  a  lasting  monument  of  utility  and  magnificence.  The 
city  of  Tunis  was  formerly  supposed  to  contain  two  hun- 
dred thousand  people,  but  its  population  is  now  probably 
less.  It  is  ten  miles  in  circumference,  walled,  flanked  with 
towers,  and  has  a  citadel  on  a  hill  at  the  east  side.  Tunis 
is  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  and  the  entrance  to 'its  harbour  is 
by  means  of  a  canal.  This  state  was  a  rival  and  match  for 
Algiers,  and  they  have  been  at  war  for  a  long  time  past.  Of 
late  years  however,  the  Tunisians  have  been  worsted  by  the 
gallantry  and  enterprise  of  the  late  Rais  Hammida,  who  was 
killed  in  the  action  with  part* of  the  American  squadron. 
...  -«  The  fourth  and  last  of  the  Barbary  powers,  following  the 
course  up  the  Mediterranean  sea,  is  Tripoli,  which  is  upwards 
of  nine  hundered  miles  in  length.  Its  capital  is  a  walled  city, 
strongly  fortified,  and  with  a  population  of  perhaps  twenty 
thousand  souls.  The  same  fortunes  with  those  of  Tunis  were 
encountered  by  Tripoli,  and  the  same  system  of  government 
has  been  imposed  upon  the  people. 

Little  is  known  of  the  country  beyond  the  city  of  Tripoli, 
except  that  it  is  roamed  -siby  various  tribes  of  Arabs,  who, 
agreeably  to  the  customs  of  that  wandering  race,  subsist  by 
means  of  their  cattle,  and  by  plunder.  About  ninety  miles 
east  of  Tripoli,  was  formerly  situated  a  splendid  city,  founded 
bythePhenicians,  called  Leptis,  which,  together  with  Oranand 
Tripoli,  formed  the  powerful  republic  of  Tripolis.  Accord- 
ing to  Gibbon,  Leptis  was  overthrown  and  laid  in  ruins  by 
an  earthquake.  The  following  account  of  the  remains  of  that 
great  city,  is  furnished  us  by  captain  Porter,  who,  after  his 
liberation  from  confinement  in  Tripoli,  visited  them  in  com- 
pany with  doctor  Ridgeley,  the  American  consul,  and  the 
French  vice-consul  at  Tripoli. 

"  Before  leaving  Tripoli,"  says  captain  Porter,  **  it  be- 
came necessary  to  mention  my  intentions  to  the  bashaw, 
and  obtain  his  permission  ta  land,  from  the  Enterprise,  then 
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under  my  command,  which  he  readily  granted,  and  at  the  same     | 
time,  olTered  me  every  facitty  lo  enable  me  to  gratify  my  cu-     I 
rio.iity.     He  said  thai  the  Arabs  on  the  coast  would  prove     . 
troublesome  to  us,  unless  they  were  informed  that  it  nas  with    , 
his  approlxition  wc  visited  the  place;  and  to  remove  all  ap- 
prehensions of  any  injury  from  ihcm,  he  would  despatch  a  c/ioion 
or  messenger  to  prepare  them  for  our  reception,  and  also  send    i 
a  rais,  or  captain  of  one  of  his  corsairs,  with  the  in  my  vca-    | 
eel,  to  cause  every  civility  to  be  paid  (o  our  party.     After 
the»c  arrangements  had  been  made,  and  permission  obtained    i 
to  lake  from  Leptis  any  curiosities  wc  could  bring  oiT,  I  took 
00  board  Dr.  Ridgeley  the  American  consul,  the  French  vice-    ■ 
consul,  ihe  rais  and  his  servants,  and  proceeded  eastward. 

"  On  arriving  at  Leptis,  which  is  known  by  the  remains  of 
a  large  cattle  situated  close  to  the  beach,  as  well  as  by  the 
ruins  which  everywhere  present  themselves,  we  discovered 
the  messenger  who  had  been  despatched  before  us,  and  a 
party  of  Arabs  with  their  horses  and  arma,  and  a  number  of 
sheep;  these,  we  were  lold  on  landing,  were  a  present  from 
the  Arabs,  agreeably  to  an  order  from  the  bashaw,  and  were 
also  given  to  understand  that  the  horses  were  inle«ded  for 
eur  uae  in  iravelling  into  the  interior,  or  wherever  else  we 
wished  to  go. 

"  We  remained  6t  LrplU  three  days,  in  which  time  we  ex- 
plored all  the  ruins,  most  of  which  were  in  a  better  state  of 
preservation,  and  far  exceeding  in  magnificence  every  thing 
of  the   kind   1   had  seen   in  any  part   of  the  world.     The 
columns  were  mostly  thrown  down,  some  of  them  broken  in 
two  or  more  pieces.     They  were  generally  of  an  ettormous   ' 
>i7.e,  and  of  that  beautiful  green  marble  called  the  verd  an-  ^ 
ti^ut.   It  was  evident  that  thfymust  have  been  overthrown  by 
some  violent  »hock  of  nature,  as  they  were,  in  many  instances,  ' 
reinoved  a  considembte  distance  from  tlic  bases  on  which 
ihey  luul  stood.     Every  where  was  lo  be  seen  llie  niit(s  of 
naRnilicenl  temples,   and  all  around   were  scattered   large  ^ 
frtgrneau  of  altars,  and  otJitf  decoi'ationi  of  the  inicrior  of  < 
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ancient  temples,  heads,  legs,  arms,  and  bodies  of  marble  sta* 
tues,  as  also  several  figures,  entire,  with  the  exception  of 
their  faces,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Arabs,  in  the  be-* 
lief  that  they  were  the  bodies  of  unbelievers,  who  had  been 
turned  into  stone,  as  a  punishment  for  their  sins.  Parts  of 
superb  Mosaic  floors  lay  exposed  to  view,  and  several  coins  of 
former  ages,  reduced  to  rust  by  long  exposure,  were  found. 
We  visited  also  the  burial  places,  and  took  copies  of  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  numerous  marble  sarcophages,  but  without  un- 
derstanding them.  On  entering  some  of  the  huts  of  the  Arabs, 
built  of  materials  taken  from  these  ruins,  we  saw  among  the 
rough  stones  composing  their  walls,  the  square  ends  of  cof- 
fins, with  their  inscriptions  still  entire;  parts  of  altars,  pieces 
of  marble  exquisitely  carved;  and  could  not  help  musing  on 
the  changes  which  time  and  circumstances  so  often  produce. 
Shafts  of  marble  columns  generally  formed  the  principal  foun- 
dations of  these  miserable  huts,  whose  whole  appearance  ex- 
hibited such  a  mixture  of  ancient  elegance,  contrasted  with 
modem  barbarity,  as  served  to  impress  more  strongly  upon 
our  minds  than  ever,  the  mortifying  truth,  that  nothing  is 
eternal  which  is  the  work  of  man,  and  that  those  who  erect  the 
sublimest  temples  to  the  Gods,  know  not  but  that  they  are 
preparing  materials  for  the  hut  of  the  robber. 

"  We  visited  the  port,  and  saw  the  stone  reservoirs  where 
the  galleys  once  obtained  their  supplies  of  water,  and  could 
distinctly  see  from  whence  it  used  to  gush  out,  as  well  as  the 
steps  by  which  their  crews  ascended  from  their  vessels.  The 
port  was  circular;  the  entrance  narrow,  and  strongly  defended 
by  castles,  which  in  those  days  were  no  doubt  deemed  impreg- 
nable. The  bottom  of  this  harbour  is  now  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  where  ships  once  rode,  the  grass  now  grows. 
The  aqueduct  is  still  entire  in  many  parts,  and  the  castles, 
the  temples,  and  other  superb  remains,  are  now  the  abode  of 
the  jackall  and  wild-pigeon.  The  walls  of  that  city,  in  some 
places  have  been  shaken  down,  and  on  the  side  towards  the 
sea  are  nearly  covered  with  the  sands  of  the  ocean,  which  the 
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Strong  north  winds  have  thrown  upon  the  coast.  In  some 
parts  the  tops  of  the  bouses  are  exposed,  the  sand  having  not 
yet  quite  covered  them.  They  are  of  hewn  stone  and  flat. 
On  digging  through  some  of  them,  we  fougd  they  were  filled 
with  sand.  The  amphitheatre,  which  is  without  the  walls 
of  the  city  towards  the  east,  exhibits  the  vestiges  of  great 
magnificence.  It  is  about  seventy  yards  wide,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  in  length,  with  flights  of  stone  steps,  running 
from  the  area  in  the  middle,  to  the  outer  walls.  The  entran- 
ces are  at  either  end,  and  it  never  has  been  covered.  There 
is  a  range  of  pedestals  running  the  whole  length  of  the  area, 
and  on  digging  in  the  sand  at  the  base  of  one  of  them,  we 
found  the  head  of  a  lion,  which  I  took  on  board  the  Enter- 
prise, and  gave  to  Mr.  Latrobe,  on  my  arrival  in  the  United 
States." 

Such  is  Leptis,  once  the  principal  city  of  a  potent  con- 
federacy of  cities,  which  defied  the  power  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors.— What  remains  of  it  now,  is  only  calculated  to  add 
one  more  to  the  numerous  instances  of  that  oblivion,  to  which 
all  the  physical  labours  of  man  seem  destined.  Of  the  splendid 
cities  mentioned  in  ancient  histories,  we  know  not  where  many 
of  them  stood,  and  of  the  others,  nothing  remains  but  a  few  inde- 
finite traces,  either  to  lead  or  mislead  the  scholar.  Were  it  not 
for  the  poet  or  the  historian,  it  never  would  have  been  known 
to  us  that  they  ever  had  been  at  all.  Troy  now  only  exists  in 
the  poetry  of  Homer,  and  the  fate  of  that  city  is  in  itself  suf- 
ficient to  convince  us,  that  none  of  the  works  ofman  approach 
so  near  to  immortality  as  the  labours  of  his  mind. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SQUADRON, 
UNDER  COMMODORE  DECATUR,  AGAINST  ALGIERS,  TUNIS,  AND 
TRIPOLI. 

In  the  year  1795,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  dey  of  Algiers,  in  which 
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the  former  were  put  upon  a  footing  with  other  nations,  on 
Condition  of  paying  to  the  dey,  a  yearly  tribute  of  twelve 
thousand  Algerine  sequins,^  to  be  invested  in  naval  stores. 
This  treaty  subsisted  without  any  infringement  on  Uie  part  of 
the  Algerines,  until  some  time  in  the  month  of  July,  1812, 
when  the  dey,  stimulated,  probably,  by  the  near  prospect  of  a 
war  between  the  United  States  and  England,  which  he  was 
encouraged  in  the  belief  would  annihilate  the  naval  force  of 
the  former,  and  disable  them  from  taking  satisfaction,  took  an 
opportunity  to  violate  its  most  important  articles.  He  was 
probably  further  stimulated  to  this  measure,  by  having  little 
employment  at  that  time  for  his  cruisers,  in  consequence  x)f 
just  concluding  a  peace  With  Portugal,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  was  prevented  from  committing  depredations  upon  his 
old  enemies,  the  Sicilians,  of  whom  the  English  had  declared 
themselves  the  protectors. 

The  pretence  of  his  highness  for  this  breach  of  his  en- 
gagements, was  that  the  cargo  of  the  ship  Allegany,  then  just 
arrived,  with  naval  st(H*es,  for  the  payment  of  the  tribute  sti- 
pulated in  the  treaty  of  1795,  did  not  contain  such  an  assort- 
ment of  articles  as  he  had  a  right  to  expect.  In  consequence 
of  this  disappointment,  the  dey,  who  was  subject  to  violent 
paroxysms  of  passion,  became  exceedingly  outrageous,  and 
told  his  minister  of  marine  that  the  cargo  should  not  be  re- 
ceived; that  the  ship  should  inmicdiately  quit  Algiers,  and  that 
colonel  Lear,  the  American  consul,  should  go  with  her,  as  he 
could  not  have  a  consul  iii  his  regency,  who  did  not  cause 
every  article  to  be  bought,  as  he  ordered.  Every  attempt 
to  explain,  on  the  part  of  the  consul,  was  without  effect  on  the 
dey,  who  either  was,  or  affected  to  be  extremely  angry.  A  few 
days  afterwards  he  made  a  demand  of  certain  arrearages  of 
tribute,  to  the  amount  of  twenty-seven  thousand  dollars,  the 
claim  to  which  was  founded  on  the  difference  between  the  so- 
lar and  lunar  years,  the  one  consisting  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five,  the  other  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  days, 
Treating  a  difference  of  half  a  year,  in  the  lapse  of  seventeen 
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years,  which  had  expired  since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty* 
This  was  the  first  time  the  distinction  between  the  Christian 
and  Mahometan  year  had  ever  been  brought  forward  by  luf 
highness,  and  it  is  certain  that  it  was  insisted  upon  in  this  in- 
stance, merely  as  furnishing  a  pretext  for  exactii;i^  money  froi^ 
the  government  of  the  United  Slates,  or,  in  case  of  a  refusal,  as 
furnishing  an  additional  ground  for  a  declaration  of  hostilities. 
The  reasonings,  remonstrances,  and  explanations  of  the  con- 
sul were  without  effect,  and  he  was  at  last  given  to  under- 
stand, that  if  the  money  was  not  paid  immediately,  he  would 
be  sent  to  the  marhu  in  chains — the  Allegany  and  her  cargo 
confiscated;  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  Algiers  con- 
demned to  perpetual  slavery,  and  war  forthwith  declared. 

After  vai'ious  ineflbctual  attempts  to  negociatc  a  mitiga- 
tion of  these  demands,  colonel  Lear  finally  received  this  de- 
finitive answer  to  his  repeated  applications,  by  his  highnesses 
drogerman — "  That  he  should  to-morrow  morning  pay  into 
the  treasury,  twenty-seven  thousand  Spanish  dollars,  which  he 
(the  dey)  claimed  as  the  balance  of  annuities  due  from  the 
United  States,  and   then  depart  from  the  regency  of  Al- 
giers with  his  family  and  all  the  citizens  of  the   United 
States."     On  failure  of  payment,  the   consequences,   which 
had  at  first  been  threatened,  would  most  assuredly  be   in- 
flicted.     This  message  having  been  considered  as  conclu- 
sive, the  consul,  desirous  of  averting  these  calamities  from 
himself,  his  family,  as  well  as  a  number  of  his  countrjrmen 
then  in  Algiers,  made  every  effort  to  raise  the  money  de- 
manded.     A  merchant  of  Algiers,  at  length  advanced  it  on 
receiving  bills  on  Joseph  Gavino,  American  consul  at  Gibral- 
tar, and  it  was  paid  into  the  treasury  before  the  time  specifi- 
ed in  the  dcy's  message.     Having  committed  the  care  of  bis 
property,  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  attend  to  himself,  to 
the  agent-geiieral  of  his  Swedish  majesty  at  Algiers,  colonel 
Lear  embarked  on  board  the  Allegany,  with  his  family  and 
about  twenty  others  for  the  United  Sintes.     The  dey,  imme- 
diately on  his  departure,  commenced  hostilities   upon  our 
commerce,  and  these  outrage**  remained  unrcvengod  >>y  thf 
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government  of  the  United  States,  which  could  not  send  a 
force  to  the  Mediierranean,  in  consequence  of  the  war  with 
Great  Britain,  declared  in  June  following  these  transactions* 
Immediately,  however,  on  the  ratification  of  peace  with 
Great  Britain,  the  attention  of  congress  was  called  to  a 
consideration  of  the  conduct  of  Algiers,  and  the  foregoing 
facts  being  sufficiently  substantiated,  war  was  declared  to  ex- 
ist between  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  regency 
of  Algiers.  Preparations  were  immediately  made  to  follow 
op  this  declaration,  and  a  squadron  was  fitted  out  under  the 
command  of  commodore  Decatur,  consisting  of  the  Guerriere, 
Constellation,  and  Macedonian  frigates,  the  Ontario  and 
Epervier  sloops  of  war,  and  the  schooners  Spark,  Spitfire, 
Torch,  and  Flambeau.  Another  squadron,  under  commodore 
Bainbridge,  was  to  follow  this  armament,  on  the  arrival  of 
which,  it  was  understood,  commodore  Decatur  would  return 
to  the  United  States  in  a  single  vessel,  leaving  the  command 
of  the  whole  combined  force  to  commodore  Bainbridge. 

The   force  under  commodore   Decatur  rendezvoused  at 
New-York,  from  which  port  they  sailed  the  20th  day  of  Aprils 
1815,  and  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar  in  twenty-five  days^ 
after  having  previously  communicated  with  Cadiz  and  Tan- 
gier.    In  the  passage,  the  Spitfire,  Torch,  Firefly,  and  Onta- 
rio, separated  at  different  times  from  the  squadron  in  gales, 
but  all  joined  again  at  Gibraltar,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Firefly,  which  sprung  her  masts,  and  put  back  to  New-York 
to  refit.     Having  learned  at  Gibraltar  that  the  Algerine  squa- 
dron, which  had  been  out  into  the  Atlantic,  had  undoubtedly 
passed  up  the  straits,  and  that  information  of  the  arrival  of 
the  American  force  had  been  sent  to  Algiers  by  persons  in 
Gibraltar,  commodore  Decatur  determined  to  proceed  without 
delay,  up  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  hope  of  intercepting  the 
enemy  before  he  could  return  to  Algiere,  or  gain  a  neutral  port. 
The  17th  of  June,  off*  Cape  de  Gatt,  he  fell  in  with  and 
captured  the  Algerine  frigate  Mazouda,  in  a  running  fight  of 
twenty-fivQ  minutes.    After  two  broadsides  the  Algerines  ran 
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below.  The  Guerriere  had  four  men  wounded  by  musketry — 
the  Algerines  about  thirty  killed,  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  prisoners,  who  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  six.  In 
this  affair  the  famous  Algerine  admiral,  or  Rais,  Hammida,  who 
had  long  been  the  terror  of  this  sea,  was  cut  in  two  by  a  can- 
non shot. 

On  the  1 9th  of  June,  off*  cape  Palos,  the  squadron  fell  in 
with  and  captured  an  Algerine  brig  of  twenty-two  guns.  The 
brig  was  chased  close  to  the  shore,  where  she  was  followed  by 
the  Epervier,  Spark,  Torch,^  and  Spitfire,  to  whom  she  sur- 
rendered, after  losing  t\»enty- three  men.  No  Americans  were 
cither  killed  or  wounded.  The  captured  brig,  with  most  of 
the  prisoners  on  board,  was  sent  into  Carthagena,  where  she 
has  since  been  claimed  by  the  Spanish  government  under  the 
plea  of  a  breach  of  neutrality.  As  this  affair  will  probably 
become  a  subject  of  negociation  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain,  we  decline  entering  into  further  particulars. 

From  cape  Palos,  the  American  squadron  proceeded  to  Al- 
giers, where  it  arrived  the  28th  of  June.  Aware  that  a  de- 
spatch-boat had  been  sent  from  Gibraltar,  to  inform  the  regen- 
cy of  his  arrival,  and  having  also  learned  that  several  Tar- 
tans had  gone  in  search  of  the  Algerines,  to  communicate  the 
news,  commodore  Decatur  concluded  that  their  fleet  was  by 
this  time  safe  in  some  neutral  port.  He  therefore  thought  it 
a  favourable  time  to  take  advantage  of  the  terror  which  his 
sudden  and  unwelcome  arrival  had  excited,  to  despatch  a  let- 
ter from  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  the  dey,  in  or- 
der to  afford  him  a  fair  opportunity  to  open  a  negociation. 
Th(5  captain  of  the  port  was  immediately  despatched  to  the 
Guerriere,  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  accompanied  by  Mr, 
Norderling  the  Swedish  consul;  and  commodore  Decatur,  who, 
with  Mr.  Shaler,  had  been  empowered  to  negociate  a  treaty, 
proposed  the  basis,  on  which  alone  he  could  consent  to  enter 
on  the  affair  of  an  adjustment.  This  was  the  absolute  and 
unqualified  relinquishment  of  any  demand  of  tribute  on  the 
part  of  the  regency,  on  any  pretence  whatever.     To  this  he 
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demurred.  He  was  then  a^ked  if  he  knew  what  had  become 
of  the  Algerinc  squadroQi  and  replied'^"  By  this  time  it  is 
safe  in  some  neutral  port,"  "  JJot  the  whole  of  it,"  was  the 
reply.  He  was  then  told  of  the  capture  of  the  frigate,  of  the 
brigi  and  of  the  death  of  Hammida.  He  shook  his  head,  a.nd 
smiled  w  ilh  a  look  of  incredulity,  supposing  it  a  mere  attempt 
to  operate  on  his  fears,  and  thus  induce  an  acceptance  of  the 
proposed  basis.  But  when  the  lieutenant  of  Hammida  was 
calk'd  in,  and  the  minister  learned  the  truth  of  these  particu- 
lars, he  became  completely  unnerved,  and  agreed  to  negoci- 
ate  on  tlic  proposed  basis.  He  premised,  hom'evcr,  that  he 
was  not  authorised  to  conclude  a  treaty,  but  requested  the 
American  commissioners  to  state  the  conditions  they  had  to 
propose.  This  was  done,  and  the  captain  of  the  port  then 
requested  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  that  the  negociation 
should  be  conducted  on  shore,  the  minister  of  marine  having 
pledged  himself  for  their  security  while  there,  and  their  safe 
return  to  the  ships  whenever  they  pleased.  J!^either  of  these 
propositions  were  accepted,  and  the  captain  was  expressly 
given  to  understand,  that  not  only  must  the  uegociation  be 
carried  on  in  the  Guerriere,  but  that  hostilitcs  would  still  be 
prosecuted  against  all  vessels  belonging  to  Algiers,  until  the 
treaty  was  signed  by  the  dey. 

The  captain  of  the  port  and  Mr.  Norderling  then  went  on 
shore,  but  the  next  day  again  came  on  board,  witli  the  infor- 
mation that  they  were  commissioned  by  the  dey  to  treat  on 
the  basis  for  which  the  commissionei*s  of  the  United  States 
had  stipulated.  A  treaty  was  then  produced,  which  the  com- 
missioners declared  could  not  be  varied  in  any  material  arti- 
cle, and  that  consequently,  discussion  was  not  only  useless, 
but  dangerous  on  their  part;  for  if  in  the  interim  the  Algeruie 
squadron  were  to  appear,  it  would  most  assuredly  be  attacked. 
On  examining  the  treaty  proposed,  the  captain  of  the  port 
was  extremely  anxious  to  get  the  article  stipulating  for  the 
restoration  of  the  property  taken  by  the  Algerincs  during  the 
war  dispensed  with,  earnestly  representing  that  it  had  been 
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distributed  into  many  hands,  and  that  as  it  w  as  not  the  present 
dey  who  declared  war,  it  was  unjust  that  he  sliould  ansv  cr 
for  all  its  consequences.  The  article  was,  however,  adhe- 
red to  by  the  American  commissioners,  and  after  various  at- 
tempts to  gain  a  truce,  as  well  as  to  gain  time,  it  was  at  length 
settled  that  all  hostilities  should  instantly  cease,  when  a  boat 
was  seen  coming  oft'  with  a  white  flag,  the  Swedish  consul 
pledging  at  the  same  time  his  honour,  that  it  should  not  be 
hoisted  until  the  dey  had  signed  the  treaty,  and  the  prisoners 
were  safe  in  the  boat.  The  captain  and  Mr.  Norderling  then 
went  on  shore,  and  returned  within  three  hours;  with  the  trea- 
ty signed,  together  with  all  the  prisoners,  although  the  dis- 
tance was  more  than  five  miles.  The  principal  articles  in 
this  treaty  were,  that  no  tribute  under  any  pretext  or  in  any 
form  whatever,  should  ever  be  i*equired  by  Algiers  from  the 
Uuited  States  of  America — that  all  Americans  in  slavery  should 
be  given  up  without  ransom — that  compensation  should  be 
made  for  American  vessels  captured,  or  property  seized  or  de- 
tained at  Algiers — that  the  persons  and  property  of  American 
citizens  found  on  board  an  enemy's  vessel  siiould  be  sacred— 
that  vessels  of  either  party  putting  into  port  should  be  sup- 
plied with  provisions  at  market  price,  and,  if  necessary  to  be 
repaired,  should  land  their  cargoes  without  paying  duty — 
that  if  a  vessel  belonging  to  either  party  should  be  cast  on 
shore,  she  should  not  be  given  up  to  plunder — or  if  attacked 
by  an  enemy  within  cannon  shot  of  a  fort,  should  be  protect- 
ed, and  no  enemy  be  permitted  to  follow  her  when  she  went 
10  sea  within  twenty-four  houiis.  In  general,  the  rights  oi 
Americans  on  the  ocean  and  the  land,  were  fully  provided  for 
in  every  instance,  and  it  was  particularly  stipulated  that  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States  taken  in  war,  should  be  treated 
as  prisoners  of  war  are  treated  by  other  nations,  and  not  as 
slaves,  but  hold  subject  to  an  exchange  without  ransom.  Af- 
ter coricluding  this  treaty,  so  highly  honourable  and  advanta- 
geous to  this  country,  the  commissioners  gave  up  the  captured 
frigate  and  brig,  to  their  former  owners.     To  this  they  were 
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influenced  by  a  consideration  of  the  great  expense  it  would 
require  to  put  them  in  a  condition  to  be  sent  to  the  United 
States — the  impossibility  of  disposing  of  them  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  by  the  pressing  instances  of  the  dey  himself,  who 
earnestly  represented  that  this  would  be  the  best  method  of 
satisfying  his  people  with  the  treaty  just  conchided,  and  con- 
sequently the  surest  guarantee  for  its  observance  on  his  part. 
The  policy  of  the  measure  we  think  suflSciently  obvious,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  dey  would  most  likely,  in  case  of  their 
refusal,  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  indignation  of  the  people, 
and  that,  in  all  probability,  his  successor  would  have  found  his 
safety  only  in  disowning  the  peace  which  had  been  made  by 
his  predecessor.  There  being,  as  we  before  stated,  scune  dis- 
pute with  the  Spanish  authorities  with  regard  to  the  legality 
of  the  capture  of  the  Algerine  brig,  it  was  stipulated  on  the 
part  of  the  American  commissioners,  in  order  to  induce  the 
Spaniards  to  give  her  up,  that  the  Spanish  consul  and  a  Spa- 
nish merchant,  then  prisoners  in  Algiers,  should  be  released, 
and  permitted  to  return  to  Spain  if  they  pleased.  According 
to  the  last  advices  the  brig  was  still  detained  by  the  Spanish 
government,  and  the  ultimate  disposal  of  this  vessel  will  pro- 
bably be  settled  by  an  amicable  ncgcJciation. 

Commodore  Decatur  despatched  captain  Lewis  in  the 
Epervier,  bearing  the  treaty  to  the  United  States,  and  leav- 
ing Mr.  Shalcr  at  Algiers,  as  consul-general  to  the  Barbary 
states,  proceeded  with  the  rest  of  the  squadron  to  Tunis,  with 
the  exception  of  two  schooners  under  captain  Gamble,  sent 
to  convoy  the  Algerine  vessels  home  from  Carthagena*  He 
was  prompted  to  this  visit,  by  having  been  informed  that  a 
misunderstanding  existed  between  our  consul  and  the  ba- 
shaw of  Tunis,  into  the  nature  of  which  he  considered  him- 
self bound  in  duty  to  inquire.  Here  he  was  officially  inform- 
ed by  the  consul  of  a  violation  of  the  treaty  subsisting  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  bashaw,  first,  in  permitting 
two  prizes  of  an  American  privateer  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
harbour  by  a  British  cruiser,  and  secondly,  in  permitting  a 
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^oompany  of  merchants,  subjects^of  Tunis,  to  take  the  proper^ 
ty  of  an  American  citizen  at  their  own  price,  and  much  below, 
its  real  value. 

The  truth  of  these  allegations  being  thus  officially  verified, 
eonmiodore  Decatur  addressed  a  letter  to  the  prime  minister 
of  Tunis,  demanding  satisfaction  for  these  outrages  exercised  ' 
or  permitted  by  the  bashaw,  and  a  full  restoration  of  the 
property  thus  given  up  or  sacrificed.     The  bashaw,  through 
the  medium  of  his  prime  minister,  acknowledged  the  tnUh  oi 
the  facts,  as  well  as  the  justice  of  the  demands;  but  begged 
twelve  months  to  pay  the  money.     This  was  refused;  and  oa 
receiving  assurances  that  it  would  be  paid  forthwith,  the  com- 
modore went  on  shore,  where  he  received  the  visits  of  the  dif- 
ferent consuls.     The  brother  of  the  prime  minister  of  Tunis 
chanced  to  arrive  with  the  money  at  this  time,  and  seeing  tl^c 
Ik  itish  consul  in  conversation  with  commodore  Decatur,  threw 
down  the  bags  which  contained  it  with  great  indignation,  at 
the  same  time  addressing  the  consul  in  English,  which  he 
spoke  fluently,  ''  You  see,  sir,  what  Tunis  is  obliged  to  pay 
for  your  insolence.     You  must  feel  ashamed  of  the  disgrace 
you  have  brought  upon  us.     You  are  very  good  friends  now, 
but  I  ask  you  whether  you  think  it  just  first  to  violate  our 
neutrality,  and  then  to  leave  us  to  be  destroyed,  or  pay  for 
your  aggressions."     As  soon  as  the  money  was  paid,  the  ba- 
shaw prepared  to  despatch  a  minister  to  England,  to  demand 
the  amount  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  pay  in  consequence 
•f  this  requisition  of  the  American  commodore. 

After  adjusting  these  differences,  the  ^qua^ron  proceeded 
to  Tripoli,  where  commodore  Decatur  made  a  similar  de- 
mand for  a  similar  violation  of  the  treaty  subsisting  between 
the  United  States  and  the  bashaw,  who  had  permitted  two 
American  vessels  to  be  taken  from  under  the  guns  of  his  cas- 
tle by  a  pritish  sloop  of  war,  and  refused  protection  to  an 
American  cruiser  lying  within  his  jurisdiction.  Restitution 
of  the  full  value  of  these  vessels  was  demanded,  and  the  mo- 
liey,  amounting  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  paid  by  the 
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bashaw  into  the  hands  of  the  American  consul.  After  the 
conclusion  of  this  affair,  the  American  consular  flag,  which 
Mr.  Jones,  the  consul,  had  struck,  in  consequence  of  the  vio*» 
lation  of  neutrality  above  mentioned,  was  hoisted  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  foreign  agents,  and  saluted  from  the  castle  with 
thirty-one  guns.  In  addition  to  the  satisfaction  thus  obtained 
for  unprovoked  aggressions,  the  commodore  had  the  pleasure 
of  obtaining  the  release  of  ten  captives,  two  Danes,  and  eight 
Neapolitans,  the  latter  of  whom  he  landed  at  Messina. 

After  touching  at  Messina  and  Naples,  the  squadron  sail- 
ed for  Carthagena  on  the  31st  of  August,  where  conmiodore 
Decatur  t^as  in  expectation  of  meeting  the  relief  squadron^ 
under  commodore  Bainbridge.  On  joining  that  officer  at  Gi- 
braltar, he  relinquished  his  command,  and  sailed  in  the  Guer- 
riere  for  the  United  States,  where  he  arrived  on  the  12th  of 
November,  1315.  Everything  being  done  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  second  division  of  the  squadron,  under  commo- 
dore Bainbridge,  that  gallant  officer  had  no  opportunity  of 
distinguishing  himself,  as  wc  are  satisfied  he  always  will 
where  occasion  occurs.  Pursuant  to  his  instructions  he  exhi- 
bited  this  additional  force  before  Algiers,  Timi»j  and  Tripoli, 
whece  they  were  somewhat  surprised  at  the  appearance  of 
the  Independence  seventy-four,  having  always  been  persua- 
ded that  the  United  States  were  restricted  by  their  treaties 
with  England  from  building  ships  of  that  class.  When  colo* 
titl  Lear  was  consul  at  Algiers  he  endeavoured  to  convince 
the  ministers  of  the  dey  that  such  was  not  the  case;  but  they 
always  replied,  "  If  you  are  permitted  to  build  seventy-fours, 
let  us  see  one  of  them  and  we  shall  be  satisfied."  Commo- 
dore Bainbridge  sailed  from  Gibraltar  thirty-six  hours  before 
the  Guerriere,  and  arrived  at  Boston  the  15th  of  November. 

Thus  was  concluded  an  expedition  in  which,  though  few, 
perhaps  no  opportunities  occurred  for  a  display  of  the  hardy 
prowess  of  our  sailors,  the  nation  acquired  singular  honour, 
in  humbling  and  chastising  a  race  of  lawless  pirates,  who 
have  long  been  the  inveterate  scourges  of  the  Christian  world. 
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Independenliy  of  the  glory  thus  accruing  to  ilie  republicaa 
nauic,  the  probable  axiv-antiigcs  arising  from  this  sudden  and 
uulooked-tbrappearaDceoraiiADicricaa  squadron  immediately 
after  a  war  witli  Great  Britain,  we  think  wit)  be  manifold. 
This  circumstance  will  give  them  an  idea  of  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  United  States  altogether  diiTurent  from  that 
which  they  before  enlrrlained;  and  serve  to  convince  them  of  , 
the  danger  of  provoking  liuir  resentment  iitider  any  expecta- 
tion of  the  destruction  of  their  navy  by  any  power  whatever,   t 
Thai  the  assurance  of  an  immediate  war  with  England  was   ' 
vhat  principally  encouraged  the  dcy  of  Algiers  to  commence    j 
bo§iiUiic3  against  the  United  Stales,  under  a  couviclioo  that 
«ur  litile  navy  would  speedily  l)e  annihilated,  is  evident  from   , 
the  following  fact.     One  of  the  dey's  officers  one  morning  in-   I 
sinnaied,  whether  true  or  faUe  we  caiinot  say,  to  the  British    i 
consul  at  Algiers,  (hat  il  was  his  fault  that  tbey  declared  war. 
•*  You  told  us,"  said  he,  "  that  the  American  navy  would  be 
destroyed  in  six  months  by  you,  and  now  they  make  war  up- 
on us  leilk  two  of  yoxtr  own  vessels  tkey  ha-ct  taken  from  j/ou."' 

We  are  aware  that  the  slates  of  Barbary  pay  little  j 
attention  to  the  faiili  of  treaties,  and  that  they  profess  a  per* 
fret  contempt  for  that  code  which  is  called  the  law  of  nations, 
which,  they  say,  was  established  without  their  consent,  and  i 
oonscquently  is  not  binding  on  ihem.  AVe  know  that  the  pr- 
mical  habits  of  these  people  are  almost  unconquerable,  and 
■tev  antipathy  to  the  Christian  name  inveterate.  But  we  al- 
^^Hcnow  that  those  whom  no  obligations  can  bind,  arc  best 
^^Ptrained  by  their  apprehensions  of  jmni^lmient  when  they 
oSrod.  Fear  is  a  potent  auxiliary  in  the  altuinmcnt  of  jus^ 
(ice,  as  well  as  tlie  prevention  of  oR'once,  and  the  recollection 
gf  a  chastisement,  when  It  does  not  stimulate  to  revenge,  is 
generally  elfcctual  in  preventing  a  repcriiion  of  those  outi-s- 
ges  which  brought  down  the  punishmenl.  Without  calcula- 
ting, tlierclbrc,  on  the  gowl  faiih  or  the  good  will  of  the  Bar- 
bery states,  we  cannot  but  permit  ourscUt  s  to  hope  and  be- 
Bevc  that  the  late  display  of  our  naval  force  in  the  Medilfl-- 


I 
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ranean,  and  die  prompt  energy  of  the  distinguished  officef^ 
who  directed  it,  will  have  secured  to  the  United  States  a  last- 
ing peace,  unshackled  by  any  degrading  compliances  on  our 
jpart,  and  gained  by  an  honourable  exertion  of  force  in  a  just 
cause. 

Whatever  may  bcrthe  actual  advantages  resulting  from  the 
operations  of  the  American  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean^ 
and  whether  the  treaty  Liade  by  conunodore  Decatur  will  be 
permanent  or  not,  still  is  there  one  thing  growing  out  of  it 
which  can  never  be  forgot  by  the  people  of  the  United  States- 
It  is  the  recollection  of  having  humbled  these  proud  barbari- 
ans, that  have  so  long  been  the  terror  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  scourge  of  the  Christian  name.  The  prowess  of  these 
renowned  freebooters,  has  long  been  connected  with  the  ro- 
mantic exploits  of  chivalry,  and  is  associated  with  our  earli- 
est recollections.  The  Christian  knight  had  always  his  fiercest 
encounters,  his  most  desperate  struggles  with  some  "jooymm 
Moor,^^  and  though  the  reputation  of  the  knight,  as  well  a« 
a  due  regard  to  poetic  justice,  rendered  it  indispensable  that 
the  Christian  should  triumph,  still  his  triumph  was  always 
gained  with  infinite  difficulty.  A  proof  of  the  opinion  long 
entertained  of  their  prowess  is,  that  they  are  ever}'where  re- 
presented in  the  old  legends,  as  of  a  gigantic  stature.  It  is 
one  of  the  errors  of  ignorance  to  make  the  body,  rather  than 
the  mind,  the  criterion  for  heroism,  and  there  is  hardly  a  dis- 
tinguished champion  of  the  early  ages  that  was  not  remarka- 
ble for  the  dimensions  of  his  frame,  because  it  was  by  tl^is 
that  the  writers  of  romance  endeavoured  to  give  to  their  sim- 
ple readers  a  more  striking  image  of  strength  and  ferocity. 

Independently  of  the  reputation  which  the  Moorish  race 
sustains  in  the  ^'orks  of  imagination,  most  familiar  in  our 
childhood,  they  possess  also  strong  claims  to  historical  renown. 
In  Spain  they  long  maintained  a  splendid  empire,  and  the  glo- 
ry of  Pelagio,  of  the  Cid  Rodrigo,  and  Gonsalvo,  is  principal- 
ly derived  from  the  agency  of  these  heroes  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  Moorish  kings  of  Cordova  and  Grenada.    Few  have  for- 
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^tten  the  fate  of  Don  Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal;  and  none 
perhaps  are  ignorant  of  the  discomfiture  of  Charles  V,  who, 
backed  by  half  the  power  of  Europe,  and  all  the  treasures  of 
the  new  world,  invaded  Algiers,*  from  whose  territory  he  was 
driven  after  the  loss  of  almost  the  whole  of  his  army.  An- 
other example  is  that  of  Lewis  XIV,  who  made  attempts  to 
"  humble  the  pride  of  these  nations,  but  was  never  able  to  gain 
from  them  terms  so  advantageous  as  those  dictated  by  cur 
commissioners.  Nay,  even  the  potent  fleet  of  lord  Nelson  fail- 
ed in  a  still  more  recent  instance  in  a  similar  attempt,  after  hav- 
ing previously  succeeded  in  others,  that  were  at  that  time  con- 
sidered almost  desperate,  but  "which  have  since  been  discover- 
ed to  have  owed  their  success  to  the  deplorable  imbecility  and 
unskilfulness  of  his  opponents. 

From  the  foregoing  causes,  as  well  as  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  having  long  been  the  terror  of  the  mariner,  and 
the  scourge  of  the  powers  bordering  on  and  navigating  the 
Mediterranean,  has  arisen  that  feeling  of  vague,  but  over- 
whelming terror,  with  which  the  world  has  long  contemplated 
these  renowned  barbarians.  This  feeling  was  perhaps  strong- 
er in  this  country,  previous  to  the  Tripolitan  war,  than  any 
where  else,  and  we  contemplated  these  poor  creatures 
through  the  same  exaggerated  medium  we  once  did,  and  in 
some  degree  still  do,  more  than  one  nation  across  the  Atlan- 
tic. To  the  gallant  navy  which  first  dissolved  the  enchant- 
ment of  British  superiority,  are  we  indebted  for  our  emanci- 
pation from  that  of  Algerine  prowess,  and  for  this  among  other 
benefits  we  are  indebted  to  a  race  of  admirable  officers,  who 
seemed  to  be  conscious  that  whatever  other  men  might  be, 
they  could  not  be  more  than  their  equals.  Thoy  seem,  in- 
deed, even  to  have  possessed  that  noblest  species  of  confi- 
dence, which  is  not  derived  from  any  idea  of  what  their  ene- 
mies might  be,  but  of  what  they  themselves  really  were. 

In  contemplating  what  was  performed  by  our  small  force, 
(conducted  as  it  was  with  characteristic  promptness  and  ener- 
gy, #e  are  called  upon  to  compare  it  with  what  was  done  by 
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the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  Europe,  and  the  c(nnpariso» 
is  a  subject  of  honest  exultation.  Perhaps  to  assume  a  supe- 
riority over  these  mighty  potentates,  who  occupy  so  large  a 
space  in  history,  may  be  called  boasting.    So  let  it  be.     It  is 
hy  performing  such  things,  that  nations  become  illustrious,  and 
it  is  by  speaking  of  them  as  they  ought  to  be  spoken  of,  that 
courage  and  enterprise  meet  their  reward,  and  emulation  is 
a^rakencd  from  its  slumbers.  The  pride  of  our  hearts  is  gratifi- 
ed with  the  knowledge  that  while  the  corsairs  laughed  at  the  de- 
mands of  a  superior  European  fleet,  carrying  the  descendants 
of  De  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp,  they  shrunk  beneath  the.energy 
of  a  republican  commodore,  and  gave  up  ^hat  they  had  never 
before  yielded  to  any  nation.     In  addition  to  this,  both  our 
pride  and  our  humanity  are  solaced  with  the  conviction  that  our 
ships  of  war,  ennobled  as  they  are  by  many  other  attributes, 
have,  by  the  late  treaty  with  Algiers,  become  sanctuaries,  not 
like  the  Catholic  and  Mahometan  churches,  for  robbers  and 
assassins,  but  for  the  oppressed  Christian  slaves  of  all  nations. 


OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS. 

COPIES  OF    LETTERS    FROM    COMMODORE    DECATUR    TO  THE  SE- 
CRETARY OF  THE  NAVY. 

U.  S.  ihip  GuerrUre,  at  tea,  May  90,  1815. 

I  luiTe  the  honour  to  inform  you»  that  after  heing  detained  hy  head  winds 
from  the  18th  inttant*  I  have  now  passed  the  har,  and  shall  proceed  to  the  point 
of  destination  with  all  possible  despatch. 

I  wiU  thank  you  to  order  the  transport  ship  that  is  to  follow  us  to  touch  at 
Gibraltar,  where  she  will  receive  instructions  as  to  our  place  of  rendezvous. 

I  hare  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

S.  DZCATVR. 

U.  S.  9hip  €hierriert,  of  Gibraltar ,  June  IS,  1815. 

Sis, 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  of  our  arrival  off  this  place,  after  a  pas- 
nge  of  twenty-five  days,  having  previously  communicated  with  Cadiz  and  Tan- 
gier. The  Spitfire,  Torch,  and  Firefly  separated  from  the  squadron  during  a 
gale  of  wind,  on  the  36th  ultimo,  and  the  Ontario  on  the  31st.  I  am  happy  to 
find  that  they  have  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  Firefly,  arrived.  The  latter 
vessel,  I  fear,  may  have  lost  her  spars  and  returned  to  the  United  States  From 
all  the  information  I  ran  collect  I  feel  assured  that  the  Algerines  have  returned 


k.  The  lesKli  thai  tc|Mr*tcil  lire  nov  joiaiuK,  ind  I  tlikO 
c  ciicm;  fatttmitll.     I  lute  tlie  hanuur  iii  hr,  &o. 


U.  S.  iliip  Gutrrien,  eff  Curlha^fna,  .hine  19,  Ills. 

I  ban  Uie  bonoiir  to  infonu  jou  ilial  on  the  17<li  ioit.  off  Ca|>e  de  Gut,  the 

KIBwlniu  tell  W  Midi  ami  caiiturvJ   wi  Algeriiw   fngale  of  tun<  guus,  *iul  tit- 

few  four  aid  firv  liunijreil  men,  coniiiiitiidail  b}  H»a  IfamiaiiUi,  vim  twre  the 

1^  of  AlKnwe  ulmlral.     Slie  nruek  her  flag  after  ■  runn<n|;  Gghl  of  IBentjr. 

f  BiisDtn.    The  ailiuinil  VM  killetl  at  ihe  '  oiumeueenieiil  of  the  ii«iinfi.  Af- 

l>u«rrierc(i*fau  rron  her  favuonilile  | 


~)  1. 


wiImIci,  thc}i  V 


We  hare  luir  htinilreit  uiil  tia  iiriu 
•utc  ihai  about  ihlny  «ere  killed  anil  Uirour 
Tliair  uinwlniti  ia  aakl  to  be  eruiung  in  n 
uff  Ihii  plusF,  Unlti*  I  nblain  MHnc  furthei 
•biill  luocrvil  In  iliu  port  of  Algieii 
tor  the  lireaei 


■■■t;  llw  *■>«- 


iileil.  I'he  pritouen 
oterbooiil. 

If  Ticinilyi  fire  da^i  >| 
■nlelligviiBC  of  them  ut'Ov 
iq.Ung  theii 


jolhej  » 


S». 


6.  Decatuk^ 
U.  S.  ihip  Ctierriere,June  30,  181S. 


lave  the  bononr  tu  inforin  ywi,  tliat  on  Itie  l<lth  init-  uS  Cape  F>Im,  ihp 
■qmdMHi  tiniler  m;  coiunianil  •■[■lui'ed  an  Algerinc  bug  of  tucnt^'two  ^in, 
■nil  a  biUHlml  itxl  eJEhtj'  men.  After  a  uhaae  of  Ibrec  huara  the  run  into  ihoal 
«at«r,  whrre  1  did  nut  tbhtk  it  ailviMble  to  follow  vilh  our  large  ihlpa,  but 
ilealMttobnt  tho  Epervicr,  Spark,  Toitb,  and  SliilSie,  to  whom  the  nirrendcred 
after  a  •hart  rctlitanee.  Turentj.ihtce  uica  ircre  ftuml  dewl  on  bnanl.  We 
rcBciml  from  her  eifhty  priwneri.  ibe  real  of  her  crc»  hating  Icit  bcr  id  boau. 
Maaf  nf  ibcie  mUM  bale  b«u  killed  b]  tlie  Hra  ot  our  teucis,  and  one  of  the 


II  atinh. 

Kone  of  oar  teaael*  lui 

voundcd.    Tbw  brig  ii  Urg 

■^    bf  a  Spanltli  eouilnieti 

■71k,  and  It  pcrCeetlf  tuund. 


mc  who  built  the  t'l-igme 
ute  the  honour  in  be,  &c. 


man  kilted  or   . 
captured  on  the  ' 
S,  Ukatgs. 
U.  S.  'Up  auerriert,  Sai,  of  Msitr;  Jt/fs  ^  l*'*- 

S», 

Wc  ham  Iha  bunnur  to  refer  joU  lo  the  offirial  reports  of  cnmmudore  De- 
cMor  to  the  nat]'  dvpanuciil.  fur  an  atauuiil  of  the  opcratiuoi  ol  ihi>  tquadroa 
prvnnu  lo  our  aciiial  eS  Algicn  on  the  3Slb  ultiiuo 

llatlug  received  infurmaEion  thai  the  Algcriiie  iqiiadroii  hail  been  at  le*  (rr  i 
a  eoniiileiitble  time  Liiigrr  than  thai  lo  which  their  eruuci  uiiiall}'  cttenil,  anil 
that  a  ricipaiob  buai  bad  been  kuI  froni  Glbialur  to  Alglvn  lo  iuform  ibem  of  i 
Onr  arriial  in  the  Meililemuivaa,  we  ihuughl  that  Ibfy  luiglil  b*>e  made  a  bar> 
Iwor  wbrrs  they  voulil  be  In  ■afvt].  Wc,  iheiThnv.  uhikl  lliej  nurc  in  ihil  , 
(tat*  uf  uiiwrUinly,  hclieted  it  a  pro|wr  nioniriil  Vi  dull  >  it  the  preiideiit'i  lrt>  t 
tcr,  a|nreably  to  uur  inairuaUoii*,  Acooi-diiigi.T  iin  Ibc  -Vjili  ulumo,  a  Hag  uf 
trase  waa  boiitcd  on  board  the  Gucrrlera,  willi  Ihc  Soidoli  flag  al  the  main.  X 
boal  eaine  off  abiwl  uiKin,  wUh  Mr-  Nonlerling,  flooMil  of  Sweden,  and  the  e>])<  , 
tain  III  IJie  purl,  «ho  Mnflmed  tJie  iaitlligtute  we  had  bufurc  rrecivnl,  and  tO' 
nhoDi  we  Mnmiuniiialtil  InlbrmBtiou  of  Uic  eipture  of  ihclr  tiigair  and  brlj. 
The  ImprcMion  made  bi  iIiCK  ri«nu  wai  rllible  and  deep.     Wo  went  reiiuclt-  ' 
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ed  bj  the  captain  of  the  port,  Mr.  XordeHing  declaring  he  was  not  anthorized  t* 
act,  to  state  rhe  cnuditioiis  on  which  we  wotdd  make  peace;  to  which  vte  repli- 
ed by  gifing  the  letter  !of  the  presulent  to  the  dey,  and   by   a  note  from  us  to 
him,  a  copy  of  which,  No,  I,  we  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith.     The 
•aptain  of  the  jKirt  then  reque  ted  that  hostilities  should  cease  pending  the  nego- 
tiatioi;,  and  that  perM)iis  authorized  to  treat  shoidd    go  on  shore,    he  and.  Mr. 
Norderiing  both  atlinning  that  the  minister  of  marine  had  pledged  himself  for 
oar  security  and  rcttim  to  our  ships  when  we  pleaned.      lioth  these  propositions 
were  rejected:  and  they  were  explicitly  informed  that  the  negotiation  must  be 
•arried  on  on  board  the  fleet,  and  that  hostilities,  as  far  as  they  respected  vessels 
could  not  oease    They  returned  on  sliore.  On  the  following  day  the  same  pei'sons 
returned,  and  informed  us  that  they  were  commissioned  by  thetley  to  treat  with 
us  on  the  proposed  basis,  and  their  anxiety  appeared  extreme  to  conclude  tlie 
peace  immediately.   We  then  brought  forward  the  model  of  a  treaty,  which  we 
declared  would  not  be  de]iarted  fi'om  in  substance,  at  the  same  time  declaring 
that  although  the  United  States  would  never  stipvdate  for  paying  tribute  under 
any  form  whatever,  yet  that  they  were  a  magnanimous  a|id  generous  nation, 
who. would,  ui>on  the  presentation  of  consuls,  do  what  was  customary  with  other 
great  nations,  in  their  frientily  intercourse  with  Algiers.     The  treaty  was  then 
examined,  and  they  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  agreed  to  in  its  present 
form,  and  particulariy  requested  that  the  article  requiring  the  restitution  of  the 
property  they  had  captui*ed,  and  which  had  been  distributed,    might  be  expun- 
ged, alleging  that  such  a  demand  had  never  l>efore  been  made  upon  Algiers. 
To  tliis  it  was  answered  tliat  the  claim  was  just  and  would  be  adhered  to.    I'hey 
then  asked,  whether,  if  the  treaty  should  be  signed  by  the  dey,  we  would  engage 
to  restore  the  captui'ed  vessels,  which  we  refused.     They  then  representeii  Uiat 
it  was  not  the  present  dey  who  had  declared  the  war,  whicli  ihey  acknowledged 
to  be  unjust,  conceding  that  they  were  wholly  in  the  wrong,  and  had  no  excuse 
whatever:   requesting,  however,  that  we  would  take  the  case  of  the  dey  into 
consideration,  and  upon  his  agreeing  to  terms  with  us  more  favourable  than  had  ^ 
ever  been  made  with  any  other  nation,  to  restore  the  ships,    which  they  slated 
would  be  of  little  or  no  value  to  us,  but  would  be  of  great  importance  to  him,  as 
they  would  satisfy  the  people  witli  the  conditions  of  the  peace  we  were  going  to 
oonclude  with  him. 

We  consulted  upon  this  question,  and  determine<1  that,  considering  the 
state  of  those  vessels,  the  sums  that  would  be  required  to  fit  them  for  a  passage 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  little  probability  of  selling  them  in  this  part  of  tKe 
world,  we  wouTd  make  a  compliment  of  them  to  his  highness  in  the  state  they 
theu  were,  the  crmimodore  engaging  to  furnish  them  an  escort  to  this  port.  This, 
however,  would  depend  upon  ihcir  sigtang  the  treat)  as  presente«l  to  them,  and 
eould  not  appear  ai>  an  article  of  it,  but  must  be  considered  as  a  favour  confer- 
red on  the  <ley  by  the  United  States. 

They  then  requested  a  truce,  to  deliberate  upon  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
treaty,  which  was  refused:  they  even  pleaded  for  three  hours.  The  tv\Ay  was 
*'  not  a  minute;  if  your  s<|uadron  appears  in  sight  before  the  treaty  is  actually 
aigiied  by  the  dey,  and  the  prisoners  sent  otf,  ours  would  capture  them.''  It 
was  finally  agreed  that  hostilities  should  cease  when  we  perceived  their  boat  com- 
ing oft*  with  u  white  fltig  hoisted,  the  Swedii^h  ooni,ul  pleilgin|;  his  word  of  honour 
not  to  hoist  it  unless  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  the  prisoners  in  the  boat,  l^hey 
returned  on  shore, and,  although  tlie  distance  « as  full  five  miles,  they  came»back 
within  three  hours,  with  the  treaty  signed,  as  we  had  concluded  it,  and  the  pri- 
soners. 

During  the  interval  of  their  absence  a  corvette  flpfieared  insight,  which  would 
have  been  capt'.i:ed  if  they  had  been  detaine<l  one  hour  longer.  The  treaty  has 
since  been  drawn  out  aneu,  traiislatetl  by  them,  and  duly  executed  by  the  dey, 
which  we  lia\e  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith. 

Mr.  Slialcr  has  bince  been  on  shore,  and  the  ootton  and  money  mentioned 
iu  the  4th  article,  have  beeu  given  up  to  hiou    They  dow  show  every  diiposi- 


orriCIAU  OOCUNENTS.. 


Anrl  wc  Uka  tbl*  ixwuli 
laniiilec  we  mo  Iuhc  for  I 
cie  peuplE,  i>  llie  jii'etcnai 

eikly  ftppcATi  to  Ul 


d  ihe  Slcditemuenii 


I'vuiljr   placet  Uie   Uiiuei]  !JUU>ou  tiigher 
on,  we  iiivE   00  heuuiion,    oa  ouc  |iu-t,   in  billilliaK 
e  witliUi  our  power,  m  thu  firm  belief  IhU  U  viU  tfl' 
preiideiK  ■ii'I  Kuite. 
.0  be,  villi  I'vipeul,  dr,  yaar  obetlient  urvanti. 


Tic  ^iiMunible  Jamti  J^oarae,  i 


rotary  ./*W«. 
(Ai^  (iiierriere,  tffJVgtir;  July  S,  1815. 


I  ban  ilie  hoiiDur  tn  infurta  ycui  or  lUe  procralingi  of  tl 
Quent  to  Ibc  ilate  uf  niy  leUci-  ol  the  :aiib  ulumo.  Having  put  the  greater  put 
if  out'  priwiion  un  bwinl  Ihe  captunil  brig,  1  lenl  her  inLu  Carihagena,  and 
Hade  lail  (or  Algicn.  where  ae  arriieil  on  the  SVih.  finding  Ihc  Algerino 
Miuailriin  ui  be  ilill  out,  aiiit  kaowiug  tliat  Ibey  had  been  at  tea  for  a  tongerpe- 
nod  than  uiuaJ*  and  ibut  a  ileajjaLelt  Ufat  hatl  been  lent  to  Aigiera  to  inform 
thvni  of  our  ■rnfil,  I  ilmught  it  )tnibalile  that  the)'  wuubt  aeek  tlielier  in  >oina 
neutn)  poru  It  teemed,  theii:fore,  a  fatuuraUs  mameat  to  deliver  a  letter  from 
the  pnrwleiit  lo  the  dEy,  purwaut  to  iuitrucHona  Iro'a  the  ilepartiucnt  nf  itate, 
vbiiih  wiwkl  aHiinl  him  an  opportunity  tu  open  a  oe^iatiofi,  if  lie  ihought  pro- 
per. A  negouaiion  wa*  tecordinglj  opened,  and  a  treaty  of  peaoe  wai  dietated 
by  u>,  and  hnallj  emeluded  m  twenty-four  hour*.  'l*bU  treat],  poneaung  all 
tJie  favourable  feHlnrci  of  thOK  vbieli  have  been  euncluUed  with  tJiE  moit  Ik- 
Toured  iiatiuna,  lu^cllier  with  other  advautagBaconaedeil  to  uioulj,  t  Bailer  lay- 
Klf  •ill  be  cuuudered  honourable  to  the  United  Statu,  panlsularly  when  wa 
enniparc  itw  iniaH  Ibitu.-  empln^red  nii  Ihit  oCEaiioD  vilta  the  Inriuidalile  eipedi- 
•tniiB  whiah  haie  often,  and  wiLiont  aaceeaii  been  Btteil  out  agaiiitl  Algieri.  It 
bai  been  dieiated  at  Ihc  luoutht  of  our  cannnni  hai  been  cuncedeil  tu  ihe  Iosks 
whluh  Algiet*  hu  uuluned,  and  to  the  dread  of  itill  greater  eviLj  and  I  beg 
leare  lo  eipreit  to  jou  my  opinioa  tb>t  tbe  prctenee  of  a  retpcuuble  naval  forae 
tb  Ibit  Ka  vill  bf  the  ouly  oenaui  tjuaraniec  for  jti  obtervuue ,  I 

Having  ton eluiled  the  treaty,  I  have,  in  eoufonaity  Ui  yaar  initruBlioai  ID 
diapOK  of  ineh  temeU  «  miglit  be  eaptured,  and  vhich  vouUI  bennufe  tOMwl 
home,  bi  auch  a  manner  ai  thuuM  leeni  to  mc  mou  i^ipcdieut,  r»toi-ed  tbeib 
in  tlieir  prcaeni  sUi*  to  tlie  dej  of  Algieri.  Thia  waa  ew-ueitly  renumeil  by 
the  dey,  aa  il  would  wtiify  hu  people  viUi  the  eoodilioai  of  the  peiwe,  an<l  il 
wBi  determined  bjr  Mr.  Shalar  and  uiyaelf,  that,  oonwlaring  tbe  atatc  of  the« 
TEueli,  the  great  eipeoae  vhieb  would  be  iucurred  by  6tting  tbem  bx  a  voyage 
to  Ihe  VnJted  Statca,  and  the  little  prolability  of  telliag  them  in  liiii  part  of  the 
vorld,  it  would  be  expedient  to  grant  liii  requetl. 

I  bfie  appointed  captain  Uownet  of  ibe  F.pervler,  lo  the  Guenicrci  and 
Geatenant  Sbubiuk,  (first  of  the  fiueiriere}  to  tbe  Kpervier,  wliich  bi'ig  I  hava 
dcUrmined  tn  lend  liunie  with  detpatcbe*.  I'hete  arrangemenu  i  trail,  will 
meet  the  approbkdofl  of  tht:  governaieut.  The  ten  Amcriuin  priHtneii  who 
visre  oonOiied  in  Algicn,  have  been  delivered  up,  and  I  have  jpvEo  tbem  a  pas- 
ttge  in  the  detpltoh  veurl. 

I  ihall  now  pnieeed  wiili  the  tquadron  toTiinia,  and  from  thenee  to  Tripoli. 
At  the  Utter  plaec  1  undeninnd  there  ctial*  Kmie  difHsuIlr  bciweta  our  ooniul 
and  llic  regnicy,  of  wliat  naturE  lam  nut  parti unlarly  infnrmcd. 

E  ehatgnl  caplaiji  Lewii  wilh  ttu:  ilcli>  crj^  of  llii:  ileipalch 
iue  admiral  anil  Ibe  brie. 


nient,  and  the  flag*  tikea  from  tUe  Algeniie 
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eer  of  great  merit,  ivhom  I  beg  leare  strooglT  to  reeommeiid  to  the  notice  oT 
tbe  goYemment.  1  have  the  honour  to  be«  &o. 

S.  Dkcatvb  . 

U.  S.  Mp  Guerriere^  Bay  of  Tunit,  July  31,  1815. 
Sir, 

I  hsTe  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that  upon  my  arrival  at  the  anchorage,  I 
waa  made  acquainted  with  the  following  transactions,  which  had  taken  place  here 
during  onr  late  war  with  Great  Britain.  Two  prizes,  which  had  been  taken  by 
the  Abaellino  privateer,  and  sent  into  this  port,  were  taken  possession  of  by  a 
British  vessel  of  war  while  lying  within  the  protection  of  the  bey  of  Tunis. 
The  consul  having  communicated  to  me  information  of  this  vicrfation  of  our  trea- 
ty with  Tunis,  1  demanded  satisfaction  of  the  bey.  After  some  hesitation,  and 
purposing  a  delay  of  payment  for  one  year,  my  demand  was  acceded  to,  and  the 
money,  amounting  to  fifty-six  thousand  dollars,  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  consul,. 
Mr.  Noah,  agent  for  the  privateer. 

Of  the  papers  which  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith.  No.  1  is  a 
-eopy  of  the  consurs  letter  to  me; — No.  2,  is  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  prime 
minister  of  the  bey; — and  No.  S,  is  a  copy  of  the  consufs  acknowledgment  of 
the  reeeipt  of  the  money. 

I  shall  proceed  immediately  to  Tripoli,  and  will  give  yon  eariy  information  of 
-the  further  proceedings  of  this  squadron.  The  bey  of  Tunis  has  now  lying  in 
this  harbour,  nearly  ready  for  sea,  three  frigates,  and  several  smaller  vessels 
of  war.  I  hiave  the  honour  to  be,  &o. 

S.  Decatvb. 

U.  S.  ship  Guerriere,  Bay  of  TripoB,  Augutt  31, 1815. 

fSiR, 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  immediately  after  the  date  of  my  last 
eomrounioatien  I  proceeded  to  Tripoli.  Upon  my  arrival  oflT  that  place  I  re- 
ceived from  our  consul  a  letter,  a  copy  of  which  (No.  1,)  is  herewith  transmit- 
ted In  consequence  of  tlic  information  contained  in  this  letter,  I  deemed  it  ne- 
eesaary  to  demand  justice  from  the  bashaw.  The  enclosed  (No.  2,)  is  a  copy 
of  my  note  to  the  prime  minister  of  TripolL  On  the  next  day  the  governor  of 
the  city  of  Tripoli  came  on  board  the  Guerriere  to  treat  in  behalf  of  the  bashaw. 
He  objected  to  the  amount  claimed  by  us,  but  finally  agreed  to  our  demands. 
The  mone}',  amounting  to  the  sum  of  twenty- five  thotisand  dollars,  has  been  paid 
into  the  hands  of  the  consul,  who  is  agent  for  the  privateer.  1  he  bashaw  also  de- 
Ivered  op  to  me  ten  captives,  two  of  them  Danes,  and  the  others  Neapolitans. 
I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  the  letter  of  the  consul  informing  me  of  the  con- 
clusion of  this  affair. 

During  the  progress  of  our  negotiations  with  the  states  of  Barbary,  now 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  there  has  appeared  a  disposidon  on  -the  part  of  each  of 
them,  to  grant  as  far  as  we  were  in  a  ntuation  to  demand.  Any  attempt  to  con- 
ciliate them,  except  through  the  influence  of  their  fears,  1  should  expect  to  be 
Tain.  It  is  only  by  the  display  of  a  naval  force  that  their  depredations  can  be 
restrained  I  trust  that  the  successful  result  of  our  small  expedition,  so  honourable 
tp  our  country,  will  induce  other  nationa  to  follow  the  example,  in  which  case 
the  Barbary  states  will  be  compelled  to  abandon  their  piratical  system. 

I  shall  now  proceed  with  the  squadron  to  Carthagena,  at  which  place  1  hope 
to  find  the  relief  squadron  from  America.        I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

s.  dxoatub. 

(extract.) 

U-  S.  ofdp  Guerriere,  JVH»  York. 
Stb, 

1  have  the  honoiir  to  inform  joo  of  my  arrival,  in  the  Guerriere,  at  this  port 
tp-day.  We  left  Gibraltar  on  the  7th  ult  Thirty-six  hours  preeeding,  oommo- 
dojce  fiainbridg^  baring  in  eoropany  the  Macedonian,  Coogret^  and   all  the 
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tnnlter  rcoeU,  uikd  for  Ameriiu.  On  our  psutoge  home  w«  puMd  lite  «|»a 
4roa  in  loDgiluite  ibirt; .mo  dcgrsei.  Tbc  frigaici  United  Sutet  ud  Cuuatellv 
d«i|,  rioopt  ErJK  utl  Uuurio  remun  in  Ibe  Malilemnenn, 

C*|iUio  Do*ii«,  late  of  thii  (hip,  hu  twen  iip|ioin(ed  lo  (he  OnlalSo.     Cap-  ' 
Ula  FJItottreUimius|iiuwiigcrin  the  Macedonun    Lieulcnaiit  Ci.  W.  Kndgeri  I 


■•nl  U 


it  iudrfuigskle  uid  mcniahoiii  i 
I  btre  the  hi 


IITTEBS  RtrKRHED  TO  IN  THE  FORKaOINO  OORKKaFONDSROK. 

Ts  Ati  excellent^,  the  prime  mimittr  tg  i/ie  teg  of  Tuni: 
Blk, 

I  have  the  tioaaur  to  ciicloae  Ic  j'our  excelleaojr  a  dtt|iiloh  frem  the  depart- 
ntnt  of  ilite  of  the  UiiiicU  Sialei  oT  \iuene>,  by  which  you  wiU  perceire  thai 
ftiandly  dlapoalian  of  ra;  government  lowiuiJs  the  bey  and  regency  of  TnniM 
Wh*D  ibai  ilNpalch  wat  written.it  vai  believed  that  a ditpoutinn  equally  friei  ~ 
h  wiitlcd  on  the  pari  of  Tonii.  With  lorpriie,  t  ondemood  on  my  arrival  itf 
ue  Medlterraiieau,  that  the  treaty  eiiatlng  between  the  twoeountrio  had  beci^ 
rigUleil  on  the  part  of  Tunii.  FirM,  by  permiiling  tiro'veweli  wbleh  hail  beea 
MpUired  by  an  Ameriean  veuel,  lo  be  taken  out  of  ibe  bay  of  Tuni*  by  a  Urt> 
litu  ei-uiteri  awl  aeeoudly,  by  aauctlooing  the  eoodual  of  a  campany  of  Jea  mer-  . 
chants,  lubjiwli  of  'I'anii,  ia  taking  the  projicny  of  ui  Ameriuan  citiien  al  their  ' 
•wn  prise,  and  much  below  ill  real  vulue. 

In  oaiikCi|ucucc  uf  thia  inforniattm,  ai  lOon  a>  1  had  obuilncd  juitiec  from  Al- 
lien fior  her  kggreaioni,  1  hatlened  to  tliii  port  wkh  ihc  power  and  the  diipou* 
lion  lo  eiaM  from  the  regcnay  an  olHerTau«e  of  our  h'*sty.  i  now  rcqnipe  an 
immedUte  rcitilulion  of  the  property,  or  of  iu  value.  Vour  excellency  will  per* 
•dm  the  neceoiiy  of  the  earlicK  aUeotion  to  thia  eani(Dunicaliou,  and  ofrnakini 
koawti  to  me  the  deeiiioa  of  hii  eisellency  the  bey,  wiih  the  lean  pouihle  delay. 
I  have  the  lionoor  lo  be,  kc. 

B.  Uecatuk,  he   &G. 


Sib. 


n  Ah  exnltnuji,  lit  prime  innHt 
If.  S.  thip  Gucrriete 


r  of  TripnU. 

iff  Tripoli,  Au^tl  6,  1815. 


■e  been  officially  infurmed  thai  the  baihav  of  Trrpdi  hai  perniiltrd  ■  ■{ 
Britl>l>  iloDp  of  war,  pendinK  hulililict  between  the  United  Slatei  and  that  na. 
tion,  to  lake  from  oat  hit  harbour,  and  (hnu  under  ihu  giUDo  of  hi*  ddMIc,  two  4 
American  prtxta,  in  direct  violation  of  the  ti'ealy  aubiiiitiag  between  the  two  ni- 
tlnn*.  Al  HKin  ai  I  had  MtUcd  with  Algiers  fur  her  aggreuinni,  aud  witli  Tu- 
dU  fbr  a  umllar  outrage,  with  that  now  complained  of,  1  hsitcned  to  ihii  place  ^ 
villi  a  part  of  the  Hjuadraa  under  my  eommand. 

With  ample  power  to  lake  uliifaelinn  tor  the  violaljon  of  our  Ireatr  abova 
■taled,  I  only  f^ow  the  invariable  rule  of  my  govemmcnl  in  firit  making  a  de- 
mand of  Jiutiec.  I  have  IhereTore  to  inform  your  exeelleuey,  llial  I  rctguirc  Jn-^ 
mediate  reilitulinn  to  be  made,  of  Ihe  full  value  of  the  tcimIi  Uken  From  lh» ' 
kariioiir  of  Tripoli,  at  before  ilated,  aa  aha  compemation  (or  the  InH  nutained 
by  Ihe  deieiiiiiHi  of  the  American  eruiicr.  In  violaiiini  uf  the  trnly- 

Yoiir  eieelleDey  will  perfloive  lie  noCMnly  of  making  known  to  me  the  de- 
Urminalivn  of  hii  eiocileuoy  ihe  biabaw,  in  relation  to  IkeK  demandi,  witli  iho 
laaat  poaiiUe  delay. 

I  bate  the  honour  to  be>  &o. 

8.  DECaTt-a,  kc.  5ic.- 
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I  BIOflHAPHICAL    NOTICE    OF 

CAPTAIN  CHARLES  STEWART. 

Captain  Charles  Stewaut,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 

n  ihe  22cl  of  ^uly,  1778.     Both  liis  parents  wore  natives  of 

Sjrelaiid.     His  fatlier  cgme  to  America  at  an  early  age,  and 

EpIIowed  the  business  of  a  mariner  in  tlie  mercliaiifs'  service. 

Be  commanded  several  ships  from  the  porlsof  Philadelphia  and 

V  York,  and  was  much  esteemed  for  his  probity  and  pro- 

saioaal  character.     He  died  about  two  years  after  the  birth 

f  iCliarlcs,  Ihe  care  of  whose  education  devolved  upon  his 

r surviving  parent. 

Charles  having  been  instructed  at  the  Philadelphia  Aca- 
demy and  other  schools,  and  liaving  a  strong  propensity  for 
the  calling  of  a  sailor,  commenced  that  profession  on  board 
of  a  vessel  of  Brilton  and  Massey's,  and  performed  several 
voyages  in  their  employmenl.  In  due  time  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a  vessel,  and  was  often  intruelcd  witb  the 
sale  and  purchase  of  cargoes. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1 798,  when  there  was  a 
Ting  probability  of  a  war  with  Fiance,  he  was  induced  to 
)ffer  his  services  to  his  country.  They  were  accepted;  and 
n  the  \$\b  of  March,  1798,  he  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  io 
Bihe  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  placed  on  board  the  frigate 
■tJniled  States,  Uiider  the  command  of  commodore  Barry.  In 
I  this  ship  he  remained  until  July  1  Gth,  1 800,  when  he  was  pro- 
t  tooted  to  the  commaJid  of  the  Uniled  Stales'  ocliooner  Experi* 
I  Blent,  of  twelve  guns.     Having  be^n  oitleved  to  cruise  in  the 

Vest  Indies,  he  arrived  on  that  station,  on  the  1st  of  Septeo 
^1l)er,  1 300;  and  the  same  night  fell  in  with  the  French  scho 
r  Deux  Amis  of  eight  guns,  which  the  Experiment  engaj 
■ikI  captured  without  any  loss,  after  aa  action  of  tea  ininiiles:! 


I 
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Shortly  afler,  while  cruising  aniler  ihe  lee  of  the  island     | 
of  Barbuda,  the  Experiment  discovpred  two  vessels,  on«  a     | 
brig  of  war,  Ihe  oiber  a  ttu-ee  ma?^ ted- schooner,  both  sloiidiiig 
for  her  under  a  press  of  sail,  and  displaying  English  colours. 
The  Experiment   was   hove   to,  and   the   British  signal  of     . 
the  day  was  made,  which  not  being  answeml  by  the  .^trungc 
vessels  by  the  time  they  were  within  gun-shot,  ihni  signal  was    j 
hauled  down,  and  the  Eipcriment  stood  away  with  all  sail  set. 
A  chase  was  now  commenced  by  the  enemy,  niid  continued    j 
for  »boiil  two  hours;  when  finding  they  were  outsailed  by    1 
Ihe  Experiment,  they  relinquished  the  pursuit,  and  bore  awuy 
under  easy  sail,  firing  a  gun  (o  windward  and  hoisting  French    j 
colours.     Lieutenant  Stewart  now  manceuvred  his  schooner 
so  as  to  bring  her  in  the  enemy's  wake,  to  windward,  when  a 
chase  was  made  on  his  part,  which  continued  the  whole  day 
before  Ihe  wind,  each  vessel  crowding  all  her  canvuss.     At 
8  o'clock  at  night,  the  Experiment  closed  with  the  three-mast- 
ed schooner,  which  was  the  sternmosl  of  the  hostile  vessrU; 
and  having  taken  a  position  on  her  larboard-tjuarter,  njrened 
a  fire  upon  her  from  ihc  great  guns  and  sniall  arms,  which  in 
about  five  minutes,  compelled  her  to  strike.     She  was  imme- 
diately taken  posst'ssion  of,  and  proved  to  be  the  French 
schooner  of  war  Diana,  of  fourteen  guns  and  sixty-five  men, 
commanded  by  M.  Peraudeau,  lieutenant  de  Vais«eau.     The 
detention  occasioned  by  removing  the  prisoners,  enabled  ibe 
brig  of  war  to  escape.     She  mounted,   as  wa6  afterwards 
learned,  eighteen  guns,  and  had  a  crew  of  one  hundnrd  and 
twenty  men.  The  Experiment  proceeded  to  Si.  Chriitophcr's 
with  her  prize. 

Soon  afterwards  she  put  to  sea,  and  on  ihc  Ifith  of  No- 
vember fell  in  wiih  an  ;irmed  schooner  in  the  night,  chased, 
attacked  and  captured  her.  This  vessel  proved  to  !»  the 
Louisa  Bridger,  of  Bermuda,  carrying  eight  ninc-|>oundprH. 
and  a  «tout  crew  of  Bermudians,  principally  negroea.  She 
was  much  cut  up,  aod  in  a  sinking  condition.  The  Expcri- 
meni  having  given  every  rcquisile  aid  to  her  British  oppo- 
nent, whom  she  had  mistaken  for  an  rncmy,  dismissed  him.  . 
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and  returned  to  her  station  to  windward  of  MarigalantCf 
and  Guadaloupe,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  French 
privateers  and  their  prizes. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  she  fell  in  with  the  privateer 
Flambeau,  of  sixteen  guns  and  ninety  men,  with  a  prize  brig, 
steering  for  Marigalante.  The  breeze  being  light  and  the 
enemy  to  windward,  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  there 
was  any  prospect  of  closing  with  him.  ^  Notwithstanding  all 
the  exertions  of  the  Experiment,  the  Flambeau  escaped  in 
shore;  but  her  prize  was  retaken.  This  vessel  proved  to  be 
the  Zebra  of  and  from  Baltimore,  laden  with  flour.  During 
the  remainder  of  this  cruise,  the  Experiment  recaptured  seve- 
ral American  vessels,  sometimes  as  many  as  two  or  three  in  a 
day,  and  thus  rescued  American  property  to  a  considerable 
amount. 

Accounts  now  arrived  of  peace  having  been  made  with 
the  French  republic.     The  Experiment  was  thereupon  sent 
from  Martinique  with  a  convoy  to  St.  Thomas's.  From  thence 
she  proceeded  to  Currajoa,  and  from  thence  was  ordered  to 
Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  to  be  put  out  of  commission.     On  her 
passage  thither,  she  discovered  a  vessel  in  distress  near  the 
island  of  Saona,  at  the  east  end  of  Hispaniola;  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  rescue  from  the  jaws  of  death,  about  sixty 
persons  who  were  on  board  of  her.     They  consisted  chiefly 
ef  women  and  children,  the  families  of  several  respectable 
inhabitants  of  Santo  Domingo,  who  were  flying  from  that  ill- 
feted  city,  then  besieged  by  the  revolted  negroes.     The  per- 
sons thus  saved  from  destruction,  had  remained  two  days, 
without  any  nourishment,  on  a  small  part  of  the  quarter-deck 
•f  their  vessel,  which  had  struck  upon  a  rock  that  went 
through  her  bottom,  and  fixed  her  to  the  reef,  the  greatest 
^art  of  her  being  under  water.     They  were  placed  in  safety 
©n  board  of  the  Experiment,  with  their  plate  and  other  pro- 
perty, which  the  sailors  had  recovered  by  diving  into  the 
hold  of  the  wreck;  notwithstanding  the  roughness  of  the 
sea.    During  the  whole  of  this  humane  and  arduous  ser? 
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vice,  tieulenant  Porler,  who  commanded  the  boats  sent  to  , 
iheir  relief,  was  distinguished  for  his  skill,  acUviiy,  and  cour  ' 
rage.  The  ncrt  day  they  were  restored  to  their  friends  in 
Santo  Domingo.  They,  and  the  inhabitanU  of  that  city  in 
general,  expressed  lo  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Experiment 
(heir  most  grateful  thanks,  showed  lliem  every  possible  civi- 
lity and  adeiiiion,  and  furnished  them  with  fruits  and  all  kinds 
of  stock  which  the  island  afforded,  in  such  profiuion,  that 
much  of  the  supply  was  obliged  lo  he  returned.  i 

On  the  reduction  of  the  navy  to  the  peace  establishment^  j 
lieulenaiit  Stewart  was  retained  in  service,  and  sailed  as  first  ' 
lieutenant  of  the  frigate  Constellation,  with  captain  Murray,  to 
the  Mi-dilerranean.  During  this  cruise,  nothing  occurred  to  af- 
ford the  officers  of  that  ship  an  opportunity  of  dislinguishing 
iheraselves;  her  operations  having  been  confined  lo  the  block- 
ade of  Tripoli,  in  conjunction  with  some  Swedish  frigates. 

Soon   after  lieutenant  Stewart's  return  to  the   United 
States,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  ihe  brig  Siren, 
and  superintended  her  equipment  for  the  Mediterranean  ser- 
vice.    So  much  activity  was  employed  in  fitting  her  out  that 
she  was  completely  coppered  in  ten  hours,  and  sailed  on  her 
cruise  the  seventh  day  after  she  was  lanched.     She  joined 
the  squadron  under  commodore  Preblej  and  after  having  beei 
employed  in  convoying  some  merchant  vasseU,  and  convey- 
ing the  usual  consular  presents  lo  Algiers,  she  proceeded  to  j 
Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  the  port  appoinied  for  the  general  rendcz- 1 
TOU8  of  the  squadron.     Here  they  heard  of  the  capture  of  the 
frigate  Philadelphia  by  ihe  Tripolitans.     The  praciicabiliiy 
ftf  recovering  or  destroying  that  ship  had  been  maintained  by 
lieutenant  Stephen  Decatur,  who  proposed  to  the  commodore  ■ 
a  plan  for  that  pur|xise,  and  volunteered  his  services  to  exe- 
cute it.     The  commodore  disapproved  of  the  enterpiise  at 
first,  on  account  of  the  cxtraordiiiary  perils  with  which  it 
would  be  attended.     Lieutenant  Stewart  united  his  exerliona 
wUli  those  of  lieutenant  Decatur,  and  the  commodore  at  length  ' 
gave  his  consent.     Decatur  selected  for  the  expedition  the  ■ 
ketch  Intrepid,  and  manned  ker  with  a  chosen  crew  of  seventy ; 
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voknteeFS.  She  sailed  from  Syracuse  on  the  3d  of  February, 
1804,  accompanied  hy  the  Sireo,  and  in  fifteen  days  arrived 
at  the  harbom*  of  Tripoli  about  sunset,  after  encountering 
much  tempestuous  weather. 

It  had  been  arranged,  that  the  boats  of  the  Siren  were 
to  assist  in  the  attack;  but  unfortunately,  on  arriving  off 
the  harbour,  that  vessel,  by  a  sudden  change  of  wind,  was 
thrown  some  miles  without  the  Intrepid.  The  wind,  however, 
was  fiBiir  for  the  latter;  and  her  gallant  commander^  appre- 
hensive that  if  he  waited  for  the  Siren^s  boats,  the  attack 
could  not  be  made  that  night,  and  that  the  delay  might  prove 
fittal  to  the  enterprise,  determined  to  attempt  it  with  the  In- 
trepid alone.  His  glorious  achievement  on  that  occasion,  and 
the  honourable  promotion  with  which  he  was  rewarded  for  it, 
have  been  already  related  in  our  memoir  of  his  life.*  The 
two  vessels  returned  to  Sicily;  they  entered  the  port  of  Syra- 
cuse, displaying  the  signal  of  victory,  and  were  loudly  cheer- 
ed as  they  past  by  all  the  squadron,  and  by  multitudes  of  Si* 
cilians  who  crowded  the  shores. 

During  the  same  year,  and  prior  to  the  bombardment  of 
Tripoli,  the  Siren,  assisted  by  the  Vixen,  Enterprise,  and 
Nautilus  schooners,  were  employed  to  blockade  its  port. 
Two  vessels,  the  one  a  Greek  ship,  and  the  other  a  Maltese 
brig  of  twelve  guns,  were  taken  by  the  Siren,  for  attempting 
to  violate  the  blockade.  To  induce  the  Tripolitans  to  ex- 
pend their  ammunition  as  much  as  possible,  the  blockading 
vessels  would  frequently  range  under  their  batteries  to  draw 
their  fire,  and  at  night  fire  into  the  town  and  retreat, '  leaving 
lights  afloat  in  tubs  for  them  to  fire  at. 

The  enemy  had  erected  a  battery  of  four  guns,  about 
three  miles  to  the  westward  of  Tripoli,  and  another  of  eight 
guns  on  a  sand-blufi'  near  the  former,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting his  coasting  trade.  Lieutenant  Stewart  determined 
to  destroy  these  works;  and  they  were  accordingly  attacked 
and  demolished  by  the  Siren,  Vixen,  Nautilus,  Argus  and  En- 
terprise, without  any  loss  whatever  on  our  part. 

*  See  Vohime  1,  p.  504> 
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On  the  arrival  of  commodore  Preble  with  his  flotilla  off 
Tripoli,  an  attack  on  that  place  was  resolved  on*     The  squa- 
dron now  consisted  of  the  frigate  Constitution,  the  brigs  Si- 
ren and  Argus,  the  schooners  Vixen,  Nautilus,  and  Enterprise, 
with  two  bombards  and  six  gun-boats.     The  enemy's  line  of 
gun-boats,  twenty  in   number,  was  moored  about  fifty  yards 
from  their  batteries.     It  was  covered  on  the  left  flank  by  a 
battery  of  twelve  guns  built  on  the  rocks  projecting  into  the 
sea;  on  the  right,  by  a  cor\'ette  brig  of  eighteen,  a  schooner  of 
fourteen,  and  two  gallies  of  eight  guns  each;  and  in  the  rear  by  , 
the  bashaw's  castle,  the  batteries  of  the  arsenal,  the  bastions 
of  the  town  wall,  and  a  triple  tier  of  guns  on  the  point  of  the 
mole.     On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  August,  1804,  the  signal 
was  made  for  bombarding  the  town  and  the  enemy's  vessels.. 
The  gun-boats  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy's  line,  led 
on  by  captain  Decatur,  and  covered  by  the  frigate,  the  brigs 
and  schooners.     We  forbear  to  repeat  the  particulars  of  this 
second  victory  obtained  over  the  Tripolitans,  chiefly  by  the 
exertions  of  that  gallant  officer:  they  will  be  found  recoi'ded 
in  the  biographical  notice  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  splendid  victory  that  the  pope 
is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  ^^  the  Americans  have  done  more 
for  Christendom  in  one  battle,  than  all  Europe  in  a  century." 

Lieutenant  Stewart  had  been  promoted  to  tlie  rank  of 
master  and  commander,  and  now  received  his  commission, 
dated  the  17th  of  May,  1804. 

The  squadron  was  prepared  for  another  attack  on  the 
town,  and  the  batteries  to  the  westward,  as  the  enemy's 
flotilla  could  not  be  again  drawn  out  of  the  harbour.  This 
attack  was  made  on  the  6th  of  August,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Unfortunately  the  Siren's  gun-boat,  commanded  by 
lieutenant  Caldwell,  was  struck  by  a  red-hot  shot,  which 
passed  through  her  and  blew  her  up.  The  boats  of  the  Siren 
were  despatched  to  the  relief  of  those  of  her  crew  who  sur^ 
vived  the  accident.  Many  of  them  were  saved,  though  much 
burnt.     About  this  time,  captain  Stewart  discovered  two  of 
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the  enemy's  galHes  standing  for  the  bombard  commanded  bjr 
lieutenant  Robinson,  which  had  taken  a  position  to  windward. 
A  press  of  sail  was  immediately  made  on  the  Siren  and  she 
was  got  up  in  time  to  save  that  vessel  from  the  enemy's  grasp.- 
The  attacks  on  the  town  and  batteries  were  frequently  renew- 
ed by  the  squadix)n  with  great  effect;  but  the  enemy's  caution 
with  respect  to  his  flotilla,  prevented  them  from  making  any 
more  prizes.  In  these  attacks,  however,  several  of  his  gun- 
boats were  destroyed,  one  of  his  gallies  was  sunk,  and  the 
corvette  brig  so  much  damaged,  as  to  be  rendered  quite  use- 
less. These  and  other  successes,  at  length  compelled  the 
barbarians  to  listen  to  justice,  and  sue  for  peace. 

Master-commandant  Stewart  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  command  of  the  frigate  Constellation,  and  on  the 
22d  day  of  April,  1 806,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain 
in  the  navy.  During  part  of  the  years  1806  and  1807,  he 
was  employed  in  superintending  the  construction  of  gtin- 
boats  at  New  York.  Convinced  of  the  inadequacy  of  this 
species  of  naval  force,  he  recommended  to  the  secretary  of  the 
navy,  to  substitute  for  it  floating  batteries  mounting  forty 
guns  each;  but  his  recommendation  received  no  other  notice 
than  a  complimentary  ofiicial  letter.  After  completing  the 
service  for  which  he  was  stationed  at  New  York,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits  to  the  East  Indies. 

In  1812,  on  the  prospect  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  frigate  Constellation; 
but  as  that  ship  required  so  much  repair  that  there  was  little 
hope  of  getting  her  to  sea  before  the  beginning  of  1813, 
captain  Stewart,  on  the  declaration  of  war,  proceeded  to  Wash- 
ington and  projected  an  expedition  for  the  Argus  and  Hornet. 
The  president  and  secretary  of  the  navy  approved  of  it,  and 
appointed  captain  Stewart  to  undertake  its  direction.  He 
returned  to  New  York  for  that  purpose,  but  those  vessels  had 
sailed  with  the  squadron  under  the  command  of  commodore 
Rpdgers,  and  the  project  was,  in  consequence,  abandoned. 
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In  September  he  resuiped  the  command  of  the  Constella- 
tion, and  by  the  month  of  January  she  was  completely 
equipped*  She  was  directed  to  proceed  at  first  to  Norfolk. 
On  the  4th  of  February,  1813,  she  anchored  in  Hampton 
Roads,  very  late  in  the  evening.  Having  learnt  that  the  ene- 
my were  ofi*  the  Chesapeake  in  great  force,  and  presuming 
that  they  would  soon  be  informed  of  her  situation,  captain 
Stewart  sent  to  Hampton  at  midnight,  for  a  Norfolk  pilot,  in 
order  to  be  prepared  for  a  retreat,  if  it  should  become  necesssa- 
ry*  At  seven  o'clock  next  morning,  the  enemy  approached  with 
two  ships  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  a  brig  and  a  schooner. 
No  time  was  now  to  be  lost.  Captain  Stewart  got  up  his  an- 
chor, and  there  being  no  wind,  and  the  ebb-tide  making,  com- 
menced kedging  his  ship  toward&.Norfolk.  He  succeeded  in 
getting  her  partly  over  the  fiats  at  SowclPs  point,  when  the 
tide  had  fallen  so  much  that  she  took  the  ground.  By  this 
time  the  enemy  had  got  within  three  miles  of  her  position^ 
when  they  were  obliged  to  anchor.  Captain  Stewart,  appre- 
hensive that  they  wo^|4  kedge  up  one  of  their  line-of-battle 
ships,  pressed  all  the  craft  he  could  lay  hold  of,  unloaded  his 
frigate  of  every  thing  that  could  be  removed,  and  made  pre- 
parations for  burning  her,  in  the  last  extremity.  He  sent  to 
Norfolk  for  the  gun-boats  to  assist  him,  but  such  was  their 
condition  that  none  of  them  could  be  sent  to  him.  As  the  ene* 
my  lay  quiet  for  the  want  of  wind  until  the  flood-tide  made, 
captain  Stewart  continued  lightening  the  ship.  At  the  first 
quarter  she  fioated.  He  then  sent  ofi*  the  boats  with  a  pilot 
to  station  them  on  the  difierent  shoals  with  lights;  and  with 
these  precautions  he  was  enabled  to  get  the  ship  up  to  Nor- 
folk in  the  night,  through  a  difiicult  channel.  Her  safe  re- 
treat diffused  universal  joy  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  city, 
to  whose  security  she  afterwards  greatly  contributed.  A  di- 
vision of  gun-boats  was  put  in  condition  for  service,  and  man- 
ned from  her  crew.  By  this  means  the  communication  with 
James  river,  and  Hampton  was  kept  open,  and  every  fa- 
cility afforded  to  the  transportation  of  the  troops  to  their 
different  stations. 
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Captain  Stewart,  seeing  that  there  was  haixily  a  possi-* 
bility  of  getting  the  Constellation  to  sea,  applied  for  and  ob- 
tained in  June,  1813,  the  command  of  the  frigate  Constitution, 
then  vacant  by  the  appointment  of  commodore  Bainbridge  to 
the  superintendence  of  the  navy-ryard  at  Boston.  On  the  30th 
of  December,  in  the  same  year,  the  Constitution  proceeded  to 
sea  from  Boston  harbour,  although  it  was  then  blockaded  by 
seven  ships  of  war.  During  this  cruise  she  captured  the 
British  schooner-of-war  Picton  of  sixteen  guns,  together  with 
a  lettcr-of-marque  ship  under  her  convoy;  the  brig  Catharine 
and  schooner  Phenir;  and  chased  a  British  frigate,  supposed 
to  be  the  La  Pique,  in  the  Mona  passage.  On  the  4th  of 
April,  1814,  she  returned  to  Boston  bay,  and  was  chased  into 
Marblehead  by  two  of  the  enemy's  heavy  frigates.  La  Nymphe 
and  Junon.  The  return  of  the  Constitution  into  ix)rt  without 
having  performed  the  latter  part  of  her  cruise,  as  directed  by 
the  navy  department,  gave  occasion  to  an  inquiry,  the  result 
of  which  proved  satisfactory  to  the  officers  of  that  ship,  as 
well  as  to  the  government,  and  the  pubj^c. 

About  the  middle  of  December,  1814,  she  proceeded  on 
her  second  cruise  imder  the  command  of  captain  Stewart.  On 
.  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  she  captured  and  destroyed  the 
brig  Lord  Nelson.  She  cruised  off  cape  Finisterre,  the  rock 
of  Lisbon,  and  the  Madeiras,  without  meeting  with  any  thing 
except  a  merchant  ship  from  the  river  of  Plate:  but  on  the 
20th  of  February,  1815,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  two 
ships  were  discovered  to  leeward.  Chase  was  given  imme- 
diately to  one  of  those  vessels,  which  was  several  miles  to 
windward  of  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  her  off  from 
her  consort;  but  without  eflect:  for  at  sunset  they  formed  a 
junction,  and  prcpared,to  receive  the  Constitution.  She  soon 
got  alongside  of  them,  and  commenced  the  action,  which 
was  kept  up  with  considemble  vivacity  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  for  about  forty  minutes;  when  the  headmost  ship  bore 
away,  and  the  sternmost  struck  her  flag.  The  latter,  which 
proved  to  be  his  Britannic  majesty's  ship  Cyane,  rated  at 
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twenty  and  mounting  thirty-four  guns,  was  taken  possession  of, 
and  her  consort  was  pursued  without  delay.  She  too,  the 
Levant  of  twenty-one  guns,  was  compelled  to  surrender, 
after  exchanging  broadsides.  In  these  actions,  the  Constitu- 
tion had  three  men  killed  and  thirteen  wounded.  She  pro- 
ceeded with  her  prizes  to  St.  Jago,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd 
islands,  where  preparations  were  made  to  send  the  prisoners 
to  Barbadoes  in  cartels.  But  on  the  12th  of  March,  an 
enemy's  squadron,  consisting  of  three  heavy  ships,  was  seen 
standing  in  for  the  anchorage.  The  Constitution  and  her  two 
prizes  were  immediately  got  under  way,  and  were  chased. 
That  frigate,  with  her  prize  the  Cyane,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  escape;  but  the  Levant  being  forced  to  put  into  Port  Praya 
was  attacked  and  retaken,  close  under  the  guns  of  a  Portu- 
giiese  battery.  The  Constitution  proceeded  to  the  southward 
of  the  equator,  in  search  of  the  British  ship  Inconstant,  which 
was  said  to  be  on  her  way  to  England,  with  a  large  quantity 
of  specie  on  board.  She  did  not,  however,  fall  in  with  that 
ship.  At  Maranam,  on  the  Brazil  coast,  she  disposed  of  her 
prisoner;  sailed  from  thence  to  windward  of  the  West  In- 
dia islands,  and  touched  at  St.  John's,  Porto  Rico,  where 
ahe  was  informed  that  peace  had  been  made  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  She  then  returned  to  Bos- 
.  ton.  At  that  city  and  New  York,  captain  Stewart  received  the 
attentions  due  to  distinguished  commanders;  and  his  fellow 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  intend  to  present  him  with  a  piece  of 
plate,  commemorating  his  capture  of  the  Cyane  and  the  Le- 
vant. 


JoumalofaVoyavt  vp  the  River  Missouri,  performed  in  the 
year  181 1. — By  H.  M.  Brackenridgc,  E.s(|. 

On  the  second  of  April,  1811,  Mr.  Brackenridgc  Jieft  the 
village  of  St.  Charles,  for  the  purpose  of  ascending  the  Mis- 
souri river,  in  a  barge  manned  with  twenty  stout  oarsmen,  un- 
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der  the  command  of  Manuel  Lisa.  The  objects  of  Mr.  Lisa 
and  his  party  were  to  trade  with  the  Indians  far  up  the  river, 
and  to  carry  relief  to  Mr.  Henry,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Missouri  fur  company,  who  had  established  himself  on  one  of 
the  branches  of  Columbia  river*  The  motives  which  induced 
Mr.  Brackenridge  to  accompany  this  party,  are  thus  set  forth 
by  him  with  much  candour  and  simplicity: 

**  With  respect  to  myself,  I  must  own  to  the  reader,  that  I 
had  no  other  motive  for  undertaking  a  tour  of  several  thousand 
jniles,  through  regions  but  seldom  marked  even  by  the  wandering 
footsteps  of  the  savage,  than  what  he  will  term  an  idle  curiosity: 
and  I  must  confess  that  I  might  have  employed  my  time  more 
beneficially  to  myself,  and  more  usefully  to  the  community, 
Would  that  I  were  able  to  make  some  amends,  by  describing  the 
many  interesting  objects  which  I  witnessed,  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  enable  the  reader  to  participate  in  the  agreeable  parts  of  my 
peregrinations."  *      . 

Mr.  Brackenridge  accompanied  the  party  as  far  as  the 
country  of  the  Arikaras,  when  being,  as  he  confesses,  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  return  again  to  the  abodes  of  civilized 
toen,  he  descended  the  river  with  two  boats  loaded  with  furs, 
which  were  placed  under  his  direction  by  Mr.  Lisa.  This 
was  in  the  latter  end  of  July,  and  they  reached  St.  Louis 
early  in  August,  having  performed  a  voyage  of  fourteen  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles  in  little  better  than  fourteen  days. 

The  amusing  and  interesting  account  of  these  voyages, 
is  given  by  Mr.  Brackenridge  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  exhi- 
biting the  occurrences  of  each  day,  interspersed  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  country  on  each  side  of  this  immense  river,  and 
such  remarks  and  reflections  as  occurred  to  him  in  the  course 
of  the  progress.  The  whole  forms  a  work  which  does  credit 
to  the  author,  and  we  think  it  cannot  fail  of  receiving  the  en- 
couragement which  the  adventurous  spirit  and  literary  talents 
of  this  young  gentleman  deserve.  It  is  seldom  that  the  har- 
dihood and  spirit  necessary  to  such. an  undertakmg  are  com- 
bined with  th^  powers  of  observation  atid  description  pos? 


-sessed  by  this  writer,  and  wherever  they  are  so  found  united, 
wr  feel  n  peculiar  gratilication  in  lending  our  aid  to  honour 
and  reward  the  possessor. 

The  following  passages  arc  taken  pretty  much  at  raodoiQ 
from  this  work,  and  will  serve  to  give  the  reader  a  specimen 
-  of  the  authur's  descriptive  powers. 

"  Saturday  18fA.  A  fine  breeze  S.  W.     At  seven  arrlxxd  at 
the  Blaclcbird  hill.     As  this  Is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  Mis-    , 
souri,  a  description  may  be  amusing.     It  rises  on  the  coninion  \ 
nngc  to  the  height  ot  Tour  or  five  hundred  feci.     The  Missouii 
at  "its  base,  begins  a  strange  winding  course,  several  times  re-    , 
turning  upon  its  steps,  and  at  length  coming  witliin  nine  hundred 
ysrds  of  where  the  hills  first  approachedi  so  tliat  in  a  course  of  ' 
thirty  miles  the  Black-bircl  hill  is  still  near  us.     It  takes  its  name 
from  a  celebrated  chief  of  the  Mahas,  who  caused  himself  to  be 
interred  on  the  top:  a  mound  has  been  erected  on  the  pinnacle,  with  , 
a  bnincli  stuck  in  it:  a  flag  was  formerly  attached  to  it.     He  was  ' 
buried,  sitting  erect  on  liorsehack;  llie  reason  which  he  gave  for  < 
choosing  (his  spot,  was  that  he  might  sec  the  traders  as  they  as-    . 
Acndrd.     Tilts  chief  was  as  famous  in  his  lifetime  amongst  all  the 
nations  in  this  pan  of  the  world,  as  Tamerlane  or  Bajazei  were  , 
in  the  plains  of  Asia;  a  SHpcrstitious  awe  is  still  paid  to  his  grave. 
Yet,  the  secret  of  his  greatness  was  nothing  more  than  a  quanti-  . 
ty  of  arsenic,  which  he  had  procured  from  some  trader.  He  de- 
nounced dAth  against  any  one  who  displeased  hjm,  or  opposed 
his  wishes:  it  is  therefore  not  surprising,  that  he,  who  held  at  his 
disposal  the  lives  of  others,  should  possess  uniimiied  power,  and 
excite  universal  terror.     The  proud  savage,  whenever  this  terri- 
ble being  appeared,  rendered  the  homage  of  a  slave.     The  gods 
and  heroes  of  antiquhyi  were,  perhaps,  little  beticr.     We  may 
team  thb  lessrjn,  thai  ignorant  and  s;ii'age  man,  is  most  efl'ectu-  ' 
ally  ruled  by  fear,  or  superstitious  owe;  and  in  comparison  with  ( 
these,  other  motives  have  but  little  force," — p.  86*  | 

"  With  respect  to  their  religion,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  par-  ' 
ticnUrly  from  the  slight  acquaintance  1  had  with  them,  to  Eurm  ' 
any  just  idea.  I'hey  have  some  notion  ofa  Supreme  Being,  whom  \ 
they  call  the  *  Master  «f  Ljfc.'  bti(  the)  offer  luni  no  rational 
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ship,  and  have  but  indistinct  ideas  of  a  future  state.     Their  devo- 
tion manifests  itself  in  a  thousand  curious  tricks  of  slight  of  hand, 
which  they  call  magic,  and  which  the  vulgar  amongst  them  be- 
lieve to  be  something  supernatural.     They  are  very  superstitious. 
Beside  their  magic,  or  medicine  lodge,  in  which  they  have  a  great 
collection  of  magic,  or  sacred  things,  every  one  has  his  private 
mag^c  in  his  lodge,  or  about  his  person.     Any  thing  curious  is 
immediately  made  an  amulet,  or  a  talisman;  and  is  considered  as 
devoted  or  consecrated,  so  as  to  deprive  the  oMmer  of  the  power 
of  giving  it  away.     The  principal  war-chief  lately  took  advantage 
of  this.     Having  obtained  a  veiy  fine  horse,  which  he  was  desi- 
rous of  keeping,  but  fearing  that  some  one  might  ask  him  as  a 
gift,  and  as  to  refuse  would  be  unbecoming  a  great  man,  who 
ought  not  to  set  his  heart  upon  a  matter  of  so  little  importance, 
he  announced  that  he  had  given,  or  consecrated  his  horse  to  his 
magic  or  medicine!  Some  parts  of  their  superstitious  devotions 
or  modes  of  worship,  are  the  most  barbarous  that  can  be  imagin- 
ed.    I  observed  a  great  number  whose  bodies  were  scarred  and 
cut  in  the  most  shocking  manner;  I  was  informed  that  this  was 
done  in  their  devotion;  that  to  show  their  zeal,  they  sometimes 
suspend  themselves  by  the  arms  or  legs,  or  the  sides,  by  hooks. 
I  was  shown  a  boy,  who  had  drawn  two  buflaloe  heads  several 
hundred  yards,  by  cords  fixed  in  the  fleshy  part  of  his  sides.     I 
might  enumerate  a  variety  of  other  particulars,  in  which  this 
Strang^  self-*punishment  is  carried  to  the  greatest  lengths.  They 
have  frequent  public  holydays;  when  the  greater  part  of  the  vil- 
lage appears  to  desist  from  labour,  and  dress  out  unusually  fine. 
On  these  occasions,  each  one  suspends  his  private  magic  on  a 
high  pole  before  his  door;  the  painted  shields,  quivers  of  a  va- 
riety of  colours,  scarlet  cloth,  and  highly  ornamented  buffaloe 
robes,  which  compose  these  trophies,  produce  a  very  lively  effect. 
I  several  times  observed  articles  of  some  value  suspended  on  the 
trees.     I  was  told,  they  often  leave  their  property  in  this  man- 
ner without  b^g  under  any  apprehension  that  any  of  the  same 
tribe  will  touch  it,  provided  that  there  be  the  least  sign  to  show 
that  it  is  not  lost     A  kind  of  superstition  similar  to  that  of  the 
Druids,  which  protected  their  offerings  l^in^  up  in  the-  woods/' 
—p.  161. 


H5^ 

«  Ob  die  Jiturth  <if  July,  we  had  something  like  a  celebra- 
tion of  ihia  glorious  annivcrBary.  The  two  principal  chiefs  hap-  ' 
pencd  to  be  with  us;  the  One-ey'd,  and  ihc  Black-akar.  The 
fornior  is  a  giant  in  stature,  and  if  his  one  Cfc  had  been  placed 
in,  the  middle  of  his  forehead,  he  might  have  passed  for  a  cyclop. 
His  huge  limbs  and  gigantic  frame,  his  bushy  hair  shading  tiis 
coarse  vi»agc  and  aavagc  features,  with  his  one  eye  flashing  Gro, 
constituted  him  a  fearful  demon.  He  sways,  with  unlimited  con- 
trol, all  these  villageBrand  is  feared  by  all  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions. I  remarked  that  on  one  or  two  occasions  he  treated  She- 
hc-l(e,  with  great  contempt. —  Lisa  having  referred  to  something 
said  by  tliat  chief,  '  What,'  said  this  monster,  <  Wtiat!  does  that 
bag  oi"  lies  pretend  to  have  any  auttiority  here?'"  He  is  some- 
times a  cruel  and  abominable  tyrant.  A  story  was  related  to  me 
of  his  cruelty,  which  has  in  it  something  of  a  more  refined  tragic 
uaturei  tliun  we  usually  meet  with  amongst  Ihtrsc  people.  Having 
^lleoin  love  (for  even  Polyphemus  felt  the  influence  of  the  god, 
who  spares  neither  giants  nor  common  men)  with  the  wife  of  ft 
young  warrior,  he  went  lo  hiii  lodge  during  his  absence,  and 
carticd  her  off  by  force.  The  warrior  on  his  return,  repaired  lo 
the  Onr-ry'il  dcmoni  and  demanded  his  wife,  but  instead  of  re* 
cciving  redress,  was  put  (o  death,  while  the  wretched  object  of 
Ihc  dispute  was  retained  in  the  embraces  of  her  ravishcr.  The 
mother  of  the  young  warrior,  whose  only  child  he  was,  became 
frantic,  lost  her  aemtca  from  excess  of  grief,  and  now  does  notliing 
but  go  about  reviling  him,  and  loading  him  witli  her  curses:  yet 
nidi  is  the  superstitious  veneration  (by  the  by  it  deserves  a  bet- 
ter nam«  on  this  occasion)  br  unhappy  objects  of  tliis  kind,  that 
tbb  chief,  great  as  he  is,  dare  not  lay  his  hand  on  her,  even  should 
she  haunt  him  like  one  of  the  Euminidcs,  wherever  he  may  ap- 
pear."—p.  18S. 

■'  A  few  (lays  after  our  arrival,  a  great  commotion  was  heard 

in  tlic  village,  before  daylight;  ignorant  of  what  might  occasion 

■  it,  and  from  this  alone,  somewhat  alarmed,  when  we  recollected 

our  liiutttion,  amungsi  beings  in  whom  we  had  but  little  reliance, 

we  htutily  rose  and  ascended  the  plain  in  order  to  asccrtaui  ll 


■  Slie4w4:e  m  a  lit  man,  ei 
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cause.  The  interpreter,  shortly  after  came  to  ut  with  the  infor- 
matiuo,  that  it  was  a  party  of  three  hundred  men,  on  their  retuiD^ 
after  a  battle  with  a  party  of  Sioux  the  day  before,  in  which  thejr 
bad  been  victorious,  with  the  lose  of  two  or  tliree  killed,  and  ten 
or  twelve  wounded,  and  that  they  were  then  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  village,  none  but  the  chief  of  the  party  having  come  in.  By 
this  our  minds  were  quieted.  We  waited  with  anxiety  for  their 
approach  to  Uie  village,  which  we  were  informed  would  be  made 
with  considerable  ceremony;  that  they  had  halted  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  place,  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  formal  and  splen- 
did entry,  ai>d  that  a  great  deal  of  Indian  finery  had  been  sent,  to 
enable  the  warriors  to  decorate  themselves  to  the  best  advantage. 

^  It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  in  the  day,  before  their  apt^ 
proach  was  announced;  in  the  meanwhile  a  still  suspense  reigned 
throughout  the  village,  all  sports  and  business  suspended,  and  re* 
serabling  a  holyday  in  one  of  our  towns.  We  discovered  them  at 
length,  advancing  by  the  sound  of  their  voices  oVer  a  hill,  about 
a  mile  below  our  encampment.  In  a  short  time  they  made  their 
appearance;  at  the  same  time,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  moved 
out  on  foot  to  meet  them.  I  accompanied  them  for  some  distance, 
and  then  took  a  favourable  position  where  I  might  have  a  full  view 
of  this  singular  scene.  They  advanced  in  regular  procession,  witl^ 
a  slow  step  and  solemn  music,  extending  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  length,  and  sepai^aied  in  platoons,  ten  or  twelve  abreast, 
the  hoi^cmen  placed  between  them,  which  contributed  to  extend 
their  line.  The  different  bands,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  the  buf- 
faloe,  the  bear,  the  pheasant,  the  dog,  marched  in  separate  bodies, 
each  carrying  their  ensigns,  wliich  consisted  of  a  large  spear  or 
bow,  richly  ornamented  with  painted  featliers,  beads,  and  porcu- 
pine  quills.  The  warriors  were  dressed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  some 
with  their  cincture  and  crown  of  feathers,  bearing  their  war-clubs, 
guns,  bows  and  arrows,  and  painted  sl;:eld!>:  each  platoon  having 
its  musicians,  while  the  whole  joined  in  the  song  and  step  toge- 
ther, with  great  precision.  In  each  band  there  were  scalps  fas- 
tened to  long  poles:  this  was  nothing  more  than  the  few  scalps 
they  had  taken,  divided  into  different  locks  of  hair,  so  as  to  give 
the  semblance  of  a  greater  number.  The  appearance  of  the  wholc; 
their  music,  and  the  voices  of  so  many  personsi  had  a  pleasing  ani 


marttat  effect.  The  swne  which  look  place,  when  their  rrirntts 
Md  rclaltuns  frum  the  vUlnge  mingled  vith  them,  wns  reaily  aBcct- 
itig;  the  ptn  of  a  Fentlon  would  not  be  disgraced  in  attempting 
the  deacriplioft  of  it.  These  approached  with  song  and  iiolcmn 
^ancc,  as  the  wariiors  proceeded  slowly  through  their  raiilis:  it 
wi»  a  meeting  of  persons  conticcted  by  the  most  tender  relationa 
—the  »cenc  would  baffle  iluBcriplion.  Fathers,  nrothers  wives, 
brothers,  sistcre,  caressing  each  other,  wlUumi  interrupting  for  a 
moment,  the  rcguhriiy  and  order  of  the  procession,  or  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  song  and  stop!  I  was  particularly  touched  with  the 
tcndcriicas  of  a  woman  who  met  her  sOn,  a  youth  reported  badly 
wotuidcd,  but  who  exerted  liimself  to  keep  on  hi8liorsc,anil  from 
Iiis  cotintcnancc  one  would  have  supposed  nothing  had  been  the 
matter  with  him.  She  threw  her  arms  roand  him  and  wrpt  aloud. 
Kotwiilistanding  this,  the  young  man  expired)  shortly  after  heiitg 
brought  to  the  medicine  lodge;  for  it  is  the  cuslom  to  carry  such 
as  have  been  wounded  in  battle,  to  be  taken  care  of  in  this  place, 
aX  the  public  expense.  As  they  drew  near  the  village,  the  oM 
people,  wIki  coold  barely  walk,  withered  by  extreme  age,  cams 
otit  like  fiseblu  gm-ishoppcrs,  singing  their  shrill  songs,  and  ruh- 
bing  the  warriors  with  their  hands.  The  day  was  spent  in  festivi- 
ty by  the  village  in  general,  and  in  grief  by  lliose  who  had  lost  llieir 
relatives.  Wc  saw  a  number  of  solitary  females,  on  the  points  of 
tlie  hills  round  the  village,  lamenting  in  muuruful  wailings  the  mis- 
Ibrtunn  which  had  befalkii  them.  For  the  two  succeeding  days  the 
village  exhibited  a  scene  of  festivitjri  all  their  painted  shields  and 
Uvpbics  were  raised  on  high  poles  near  tjie  lodges,  and  all  the 
iohabiiMils  dressed  out  in  their  finery— all  their  labours  and  sports 
were  suspended,  and  ihc  whole  joined  in  the  public  demonsirH- 
tiODS  of  joy,  while  music,  songs,  and  darices  wric  hardly  intermit- 
ud  (or  a  moment.  Tlie  tcin[iIe,or  medicine  lodge,  was  the  pritw 
opal  scene  of  iheir  danciiig.  I  entered  with  the  crowd, and  found 
■  spacious  building,  suflicient  to  contain  five  or  six  hundred  per* 
Boav  I  found  to  my  surprise  that  tlic  dancers  were  all  fctualei, 
with  arms  of  the  warriors  in  their  hands,  and  wearing  some  paru 
of  the  dress  of  tlie  m»ai.  They  performt-d  in  a  circular  inclosure, 
•ome  continually  leaving  it  and  otners  supplying  their  places.  The 
orcbestra  was  composed  of  tea  or  fifteen  men,  with  tirums,  blad- 
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ders  filled  with  shot,  deer's  hoofs  affixed  to  rods  and  shaken,  some 
striking  upon  war-clubs  with  sticks;  the  whole  accompanied  with 
the  Yoice.  The  old  men  of  the  temple  were  continually  going 
round  the  inclosure^  and  raising  their  shrill  voices;  probably  say- 
ing something  to  excite  and  encourage.  Hude  as  this  may  be  sup« 
posed  to  haye  been,  there  was  yet  something  pleasing;  their  mu» 
sic  was  by  no  means  discordant,  and  exceedingly  animated.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  various  ways  in  which  their 
festivity  displayed  itself.'^ — p.  191. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived  by  the  foregoing  extracts 
that  the  author  of  this  journal  possesses  strong  powers  of  de- 
scription, and  that  the  work  is  not  merely  a  dry  detail  of  dai« 
ly  occurrences,  attending  a  tedious  and  laborious  ascent  up  a 
river,  abounding  in  sand-banks,  and  presenting  almost  every 
where,  a  strong  opposing  current.  It  abounds  with  descrip- 
tions of  natural  scenery,  and  savage  manners,  given  with  spi- 
rit and  vivacity,  and  derives  additional  interest  from  the  par- 
ty being  in  pursuit  of  Mr.  Wilson  Hunt,  who  was  ahead  of 
them,  and  whom  they  were  extremely  anxious  to  overtake,  aS 
they  believed  a  junction  with  his  party  essential  to  their  safe- 
>  ty  from  the  hostile  Indians. 


NOTE. 


In  the  fummary  of  our  late  treaty  with  the  regency  of  A1^«^,  g^ven  in 
the  account  of  tlie  operations  of  the  American  squadron,  the  following  arti- 
cle was  omitted: 

"  If  any  Christians  whatsoever^  captives  in  Algiers^  make 
their  escape^  and  take  refuge  on  board  any  of  the  ships  of 
war  of  the  United  States^  they  shall  not  be  required  back 
again^  nor  shall  the  consul  of  the  United  States,  or  command 
der  of  said  ships  be  required  to  pay  any  thing  for  said  Chw- 
tians.^^ 


,i  Jttumei/  through  Penia,  A  rmeiiia,  and  Asia  Minor,  to  Con- 
ttanltMple,  in  ihe  years  1800  and  ia09,  in  wlucii  is  iiiclu. 
ded  Bome  account  of  the  proceedings  ol  hU  majesty':^  mis- 
sioci  under  Sir  liariord  Jones,  ban.  K.  C.  lo  ihe  court  of 
ihc  king  of  Persij.  By  James  Morier,  ostj.  his  majesly's 
secrelaiy  of  embassy  to  the  court  of  Persia.  Vt  itji  Iwcoly- 
five  engravings  Ircan  the  designs  of  the  author;  a  plate  of 
inscriptions,  and  three  maps;  one  from  the  observations  of 
captain  James  Sutherland;  and  two  diawn  by  Mr.  IVloricr, 
and  major  Reniicl.  4to.  pp.  4a4. 

[From  the  Uonllily  Heview.] 
TfiE  empire  of  Persia  acts  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  that  it  is  at  all  times  an  object  of  liberal 
curiosity.  Events  have  also  recently  conspired  to  connect' 
with  it  rather  strongly  the  interests  of  Englishmen:  it  is'onc 
of  those  kingdoms,  tlie  inHuence  of  which  extends  to  our  In- 
dian dominions;  and,  by  its  condition  and  proccedingn,  our 
peace  and  jirospcrity  in  those  distant  regions  are  liable  lo  be 
not  slightly  afl'ected. 

As  long  as  our  principal  acquisitions  in  India  were  confi- 
ncfi  to  a  Few  provinces  on  that  side  of  it  which  is  the  farthest 
removed  from  Persia,  and  as  long  as  we  had  powerful  anta- 
gonists in  India,  who  occupied  all  our  attention  nearer  bome, 
Persia  was  to  us  a  secondary  consideration,  and  but  feebly 
excited  our  curiosity.  The  number  of  English  travellers,  who 
»cl«cted  thai  region,  as  the  scene  of  our  explorations  was 
emaU;  and  even  when  the  East-India  company  had  occasion 
10  6CDd  their  servants  over  land,  few  of  them  regarded  the 
objects  which  offered  themselves  to  their  eye  in  any  part  of 
Persia  as  worthy  of  being  described,  and  still  fewer  toUk 
.pndl  pains  to  collect  information  for  the  use  either  of  ihem- 
ft  or  their  countrymen. 

,  however.  Persia  has  assumed  in  our  minds  a  new 
importance.     We  have  extended  our  dominion  over 
It  portion  of  India,  that  our  boundaries!  now  approach 
c  of  the  Persian  empire;  and  we  have  so  few  competitors 
for  power  ami  dominion  remaining  in  India,  that  we  arc  cna- 
'   )k  abroad,  and  to  lind  them  at  a  greater  d 
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Bonaparte,  likewise, — who,  during  a  considerable  number  of 
yqars  has  been  the  main  spring  oi  our  naiional  movements, 
and  to  whom,  at  the  same  lime  that  in  words  we  treated  him 
and  his  power  with  sovereign  contempt,  in  our  actions  we  as- 
cribed something  like  omnipotence, — contributed  to  awaken 
our  sensibility  on  the  subject  of  Persia.  He  threatened  India; 
and  he  threatened  to  avail  himself,  in  some  way,  we  could 
not  tell  how,  of  Persia,  in  his  formidable  attempts  to  wrest 
from  us  our  eastern  empire.  It  then  appeared  to  be  high 
time  to  have  some  communication,  in  good  earnest,  with  the 
people  and  government  of  that  kingdom. 

Among  the  circumstances  by  which  we  were  or  affected  to 
be  frightened,  in  the  conduct  of  Tippoo  Saib,  was  not  only 
the  sort  of  intercourse  which  he  maintained  with  the  French, 
but  that  which  he  opened  with  the  Per.'iians;  as  if  a  power  at 
the  distance  of  Persia  could  avail  a  prince  at  the  farthest  ex- 
tremity of  India.  Had  Persia,  indeed,  been  able  to  make  a 
diversion  in  his  favour,  by  attacking  the  English  dominions 
on  the  northern  frontier,  it  might  have  favoured  the  scheoies 
of  Tippoo:  but  Persia  was  separated  from  the  English  fron- 
tier by  two  nations,  the  Afghans  and  the  Seiks,  who  were 
perfectly  able  to  resist  its  incursions;  and  with  whom  its  coa- 
Ltion  was  not  an  event  to  be  feared.  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  Tippoo  Saib  had  an  embassy  at  the  court  of  Patteh 
Ali  Shah,  king  of  Persia;  and  the  marquis  Wellesley,  as  go- 
vernor-general of  India,  thought  it  was  necessary  that  his 
honourable  masters  should  have  a  rival  mission.  It  was  con- 
fided, however,  not  to  an  Englishman,  but  to  a  Mohammedan 
of  Persian  extraction,  named  Mehede  Ali  Khan. 

After  the  death  of  Tippoo,  the  nation  known  by  the  name 
of  Afghans,  consisting  of  the  race  of  nwuntaineer^  inhabiting 
the  elevated  districts  on  the  eastern  side  of  Persia,  appeared 
to  the  governor-general  to  entertain  hostile  designs.  They 
had  at  various  periods  formed  a  part  of  the  great  Persian  em- 
pire, and  had  been  numbered  among  the  subjects  of  Cyrus 
and  Darius,  as  well  as  those  of  the  khalifs.  From  the  decline, 
htMvever,  of  the  khalifate,  when  the  provinces  of  Persia  suc- 
cessively assumed  independence,  or  submitted  to  foreign 
arms,  Afghanistan  had  most  commonly  maintained  a  sort  of 
government  of  its  own,  and  at  times  had  risen  to  great 
strength  and  ascendancy.  It  accomi)lished  the  first  Monam- 
medan  concjuest  of  India,  and  cave  to  that  country  its  first 
Mohammedan  dynasty.  It  yielded  to  the  superiority  of  the 
Moguls:  but  it  grew  into  importance  again  on  the  decline  of 
the  Mogul  government,  possessed  itself  of  several  of  the  up« 
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per  proviDces  of  India,  and  carried  its  ravages  to  the  very 
capital,  of  which  it  was  twice  iu  possession.  The  power  to 
which,  during  the  same  period,  the  Mahrattas  had  ascended, 
was  alone  able  to  oppose  a  check  to  the  overwhelming  armies 
ef  the  Afghans.  One  of  the  most  memorable  battles  that  ever 
was  fought  in  India  took  place  on  the  plains  of  Paniput,  io 
the  year  1766,  between  the  Afghans  and  the  Mahrattas,  io 
which  the  flower  of  each  nation  was  destroyed;  and  which  90 
diminished  the  forces  of  both,  that  a  field  was  left  open  for 
the  English  to  play  with  ease  thai  splendid  game  of  conquest 
of  which  the  history  is  fresh  in  our  minJs.  Some  move- 
ments of  Zemaun  Shah,  the  king  of  the  Afghans,  about  the 
{'ear  1 800,  attracted  the  attention  and  jealousy  of  the  Anglo- 
ndian  government;  and  captain  Malcolm  (now  sir  John)  was 
deputed,  in  considerable  stale,  on  a  sort  of  diploipatic  mission, 
to  solicit  the  alliance  of  Persia  against  a  chief  who  was  equal- 
ly formidable  to  both  governments.  A  treaty  was  not  only 
concluded,  but  a  Persian  mission  was  sent  to  Calcutta;  ana 
the  connexion  of  the  two  countries  remained  on  this  compli- 
mentary  footing,  till,  lo!  a  French  interest  was  traced  at  the 
court  of  Persia.  Mons.  Jotmnnin,  whom  Mr.  Morier  flatters 
with  the  appellation  of  '  an  intelligent  FVenchman,'  not  only 
gained  the  ear  of  Fatteh  Ali  Shah  and  his  ministers,  but  actu- 
ally prevailed  on  them  to  send  a  mission  in  1 806  to  Bonaparte, 
between  whom  and  Persia  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Finkin- 
itein,  in  May  1807.  Immediately  afterward,  a  formal  em- 
bassy, with  general  Gardanne  at  its  head,  was  despatched 
from  France  to  Persia.  The  imitative  faculty  of  the  English 
government  was  now  summoned  to  action:  it  behoved  them 
also  to  appoint  an  embassy  lo  Persia;  and  sir  Harford  Jones, 
whose  long  residence  in  that  kingdom  gave  him  a  knowledge 
of  the  language  and  of  the  manners  of  the  people,  was  cho- 
sen his  majesty's  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  its  court.  The  post  of  secretary  was  filled  b)  Mr. 
Morier.  The  embassy  sailed  from  Enj^land  in  October  1807, 
and  anived  in  the  April  following  at  Hombay,  where  the  en- 
voy learnt  that  brigadier-general  Malcolm,  the  gentleman  just 
mentioned,  had  been  already  sent  by  the  2;o\crnor-general  to 
Persia.  As  the  brigadier,  however,  di'l  not  succeed,  sir 
Harford  Jones  continued  his  conrsr;  and,  after  having  been 
detained  by  political  aniins^ements  at  Bombay  till  September, 
he  reached  Bushire,  in  the  Persian  ^iilf,  in  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober, proceeded  towards  the  Pcr>ian  capital  in  Dreeniber^ 
reached  it  on  the  14ih  of  Februaiy  1809,  and  sii^ned  a  preli- 
minary U^aty  on  the  12ih  of  MarcJi. 
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Mr.  Morier  very  properly  does  not  pretend  to  have  learned 
all  that  is  worthy  of  being  known, respecting  a  great  country, 
during  a  residence  of  six  months,  and  professes  only  to  tell 
us  what  he  saw  and  heard  in  a  progress  from  Bushire,  througk 
Shiraz,  Persepolis,  Ispahan,  Teheran,  Tabriz,  Arz-roum,  and 
Amasia,  to  Constantinople.  This  route,  which,  on  his  return, 
he  took  in  company  witn  Mirza  Abul-Hassan,  the  Persian  en- 
voy to  England,  anbrded  a  tolerably  complete  specimen,  at 
any  rate,  of  the  country;  and,  during  the  time  which  Mr. 
Morier  enjoyed  for  making  his  remarks,  his  opportunities 
were  in  many«respects  better  than  those  that  are  commonly 
affbrdecl*  Moreover,  the  powers  of  observation  and  reflection 
with  which  he  is  cndowea  are  not  of  an  inferior  class;  and 
we  know  not  that,  during  the  period  which  he  spent  in  the 
country,  it  would  be  easy  to  collect  the  materials  of  a  much 
more  instructive  book.  His  faculties  are  ever  on  the  alert; 
and,  though  perhaps  his  mind  is  not  so  stored  and  exercised 
as  to  see  tar  oclow  the  surface  of  things,  he  allows  not  much 
to  escape  him  Uiat  appears  on  that  surface. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  after  the  general  outline  of  an  empire 
so  little  advanced  in  civilisation  as  Persia,  and  governed  by  a 
despotism  so  rude  and  simple  as  that  under  which  it  ^oans, 
has  once  been  given,  all  succeeding  surveys  and  details  add 
very  little  to  our  knowledge,  and  gratify  in  a  very  slight  de- 
gree our  curiosity.  It  is  also  surprising  in  how  short  a  time, 
in  such  a  region,  the  ground  of  inquiry  becomes  exhausted. 
The  machinery  and  play  of  government  are  quickly  understood; 
the  condition  of  the  people  is  every  where  the  same,  and  the 
cause  of  their  wretchedness  is  apparent.  It  exhibits  few  con- 
ditions in  life,  and  few  characters:  one  sort  of  qualities  per- 
vades the  nation:  the  occupations  are  limited:  the  arts,  both 
necessary  and  ornamental,  are  rude;  and  the  whole  presents 
at  once  a  monotonous  and  a  disgusting  spectacle.  The  boun- 
ties of  nature  are  lavished  in  vain.  A  government  made  for 
the  benefit  only  of  one,  (and  a  government  made  for  the  be- 
nefit of  a  few  comes  under  the  same  description,)  in  which 
the  creatures  that  obey  are  treated  as  fonned  only  for  the  be- 
nefit of  those  that  rule,  curses  the  very  ground  on  which  its 
hateful  existence  is  placed;  and  fertility  itself  becomes  barren, 
or  nourishes  only  the  seeds  of  pestilence  and  disease. 

Hence  it  arises  that  few  books  of  travels,  or  even  of  histo- 
ry, relating  to  countries  in  a  similar  state  of  civilisation  and 
government  with  those  of  Asia,  are  agreeable  to  read.  The 
picture  of  human  misery  and  degradation  is  deplorable:  and 
human  nature,  submitting  patiently  from  age  to  age  to  the 
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oLuse  which  Is  poured  on  il,  not  only  ceases  to  excite  re- 
spect, but  becomes  the  object  of  contempt.  We  i«ke  lillle 
interest  in  the  pleasures  or  pains  of  such  a  people;  since  ihey 
seem  to  be  a  species  of  creatures  for  whoni  il  is  not  worth 
our  while  to  fcei,  because  ihey  are  incapable  of  feeling  lor 
themselves,  or  at  least  of  acting  as  their  feelings  ought  to  di- 
rect. If  the  reader  be  of  a  philanlhropic  and  coiii)>assionaling 
temper,  he  gricTes;  if  he  be  of  strong  and  ardent  feelings,  be 
b  filled  with  indignation.  In  cither  case,  the  sensations  ar« 
painful,  and  the  book  which  produces  them  is  an  unpleasant 
companion.  Social  intercourse, — which  in  general  affords  the 
most  engaging  subjects  of  description  to  those  who  travel 
among  a  civilized  people,  and  subjects  that  always  excite  our 
curiosity  and  affections,  because  they  awaken  so  many  of 
our  most  delightful  associations, — is  entirely  unknown  in  coun' 
tries  such  as  those  of  which  we  are  speaking.  No  conversa- 
tion can  subsist  among  a  people  who  are  afraid  to  speak, 
'fheir  enterlainntents  are  scenes  of  ceremony,  unattended  by 
frelingB  of  sympathy,  and  yield  trouble  rather  tlian  delight. 
Among  a  civilizeil  race,  the  ingenious  products  of  iheir  in- 
dustry,— (he  equally  ingenious  processes  by  which  that  indus- 
try accomplishes  its  ends, — (he  animating  spectacle  of  that  in- 
dustry itself,  nursed  by  Hope  and  generdiing  comfort  ajid 
9ati.s)actian. — present  a  most  delightful  field  of  observation;  of 
which  (he  dclinraiion,  if  even  tolerably  well  performed,  never 
ceitses  to  interest  and  instruct.  In  countries,  however,  in 
which  no  man  has  any  thing  that  he  can  call  his  own,  no  in- 
AiAtry  exists:  but  a  few  live  in  a  kind  of  barbarous  splendour 
en  the  plunder  of  the  many;  they  themselves  being  in  perpe- 
tual terror  of  that  catastrophe  which  seldom  fails,  in  a  very 
short  lime,  to  involve  in  one  common  ruin  iheir  fortune,  fa- 
milies, and  life.  The  great  mass  of  the  people,  on  the  rob 
bery  of  whom  every  man  in  authority  subsists,  seek  only  the 
means  of  the  most  wTeiched  existence,  and  dread  the  thought 
•f  appearing  to  possess  any  thing  beyond  what  is  necessary 
to  save  them  from  puniKhment. 

In  civili/.ed  states,  that  is  to  say,  in  states  which  have  en- 
joyed tomt  share  at  least  of  the  advantages  of  good  govern- 
ment, we  find  a  variety  of  classes  and  of  characters;  the  de- 
scription of  whom,  of  the  shades  by  which  they  are  diversi- 
fied, of  the  contrast"*  and  connexions  which  they  exhibit,  and 
of  the  complicated  and  interesting  whole  which  united  they 
ooinpose,  excites  our  warmest  curiosity,  and  rouses  into  ac- 
tion some  of  our  most  interesting  affections.  On  the  other 
hand,  countries  in  that  unhappy  state  of  civilisation  and  go- 
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vemment  in  which  Persia  and  the  Asiatic  kingdoms  in  general 

are  placed,  present,  even  in  appearance  only  two  classes; 

that  of  tyrants  and  that  of  slaves;  with  neither  of  whom  can 

we  sympathize,  and  of  whose  proceedings  we  hear  only  to 

suffer  disgust  and  horror  from  the  conception.     The  fact  is^ 

however,  that  such  countries  possess  only  one  class;  because 

it  is  the  slave  of  to-day  who  is  the  master  of  to-morrow,  and 

whose  situation  only,  not  his  character,  is  changed.     A  very 

great  proportion  of  those  who  rise  to  a  share,  generally  very 

short-lived,  of  the  power  of  tyrannizing,  were  not  merely 

slaves  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  word,  and  raised  from 

the  common  class  of  the  people,  but  slaves  in  the  most  cruel 

and  restricted  sense, — the  objects  of  purchase  and  sale,  like 

buffaloes  and  horses.     When  a  fellow,  at  once  supple  and 

daring,  with  a  head  of  some  fertility,  and  a  heart  which  can 

either  crawl  in  the  dust  or  soar  to  the  sky  as  occasion  may 

prompt,  happens  to  fall  into  the  service  of  a  man  in  power, 

whose  confidence  he  gains,  he  rises  commonly  from  one  stage 

to  another,    and  not  unfrequently  ends  by  supplanting  his 

master,  destroy  ing  both  him  and  his  family. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  first  place  in  Persia,  at 
which  the  ambassador  and  his  suite  arrived,  was  Bushire; 
where  they  were  immediately  treated  with  some  of  the  most 
interesting  and  customary  scenes  of  an  arbitrary  monarchy. 
An  agent  nad  just  been  sent  from  Shiraz,  who,  having  con- 
cealed his  purpose  for  some  days^  seized  the  governor  by 
surprise,  and  sent  him  to  his  master  to  receive  the  reward  of 
all  his  services  and  the  consummation  of  all  his  troubles.  His 
oflSce  was  intended  to  devolve  on  "  Mahomed  Nebee  Khan^ 
who  is  known  to  the  English  as  the  Persian  ambassador  at 
Calcutta,  and  who  had  procured  the  succession  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Bushire,  at  the  price  it  was  said,  of  40,000  tomauns^^^ 

*  He  was  originally  a  Moonshee,  who  g^t  his  bread  by  trans- 
cribing^ books,  and  writing  letters  for  money.  He  taught  sir  Har- 
ford Jones,  when  a  young  man  at  Bussora,  to  read  and  write  Ara- 
bic and  Persian.  He  afterwards  became  a  merchant,  selling  small 
articles  in  the  Bazar  at  Bushire,  and  being  fortunate  in  his  early 
trade,  extended  his  speculations  still  more  largely  and  successful- 
ly: till,  when  an  embassy  to  Calcutta  was  projected  by  the  king 
of  Persia,  he  was  enabled  to  appear  (according  to  the  report  of 
his  countrymen)  as  the  highest  bidder  for  the  office,  and  was  con- 
sequently invested  with  it.  Having  enriched  himself  enormously 
by  his  mission,  he  has  yet  never  failed  to  complain  before  the  king 
of  the  evil  stars  which,  by  leading  him  to  accept  such  a  situation 
had  reduced  him  to  beggary.' 
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The  brother  of  the  intended  governor,  whose  name  was 
Mahomed  Jaflcr,  was  in  ihe  town;  and,  alter  some  commo- 
lion.'),  he  wa«  appointed  lo  the  chief  command,  till  Mahomed 
Nebre  should  arrive.  Anplher  chief,  however,  in  tlie  mean- 
lirae  obtained  possession  of  power,  seized  Mahomed  Jafier, 
threw  him  into  prison,  and  fastened  him  (o  the  wall  by  a  chain. 
Mahomed  Nebcc  wus  slung  with  the  disgrace  that  waa  thus 
inflicted  on  his  family:  he  swore  that  he  would  not  rest  till 
the  head  of  his  brother's  enemy  was  cut  ofi;  and  his  inlluence 
was  sufficiently  great  to  procure  the  appointment  of  JafTer  to 
Ihe  govenimeni  of  Bushire.     Mr.  Morier  here  observes: 

'  1  must  not  omit,  as  a  specimen  of  Persian  character,  the  mode 
of  communication  wliicli  noliticd  this  change  at  Dushirc.  The 
princt's  messenger  that  brought  the  intelligence  fi-om  Shiraz  of 
the  disgrace  of  the  Nasakchec  fia&hee,  came  into  the  prt-sencc  of 
Mahomod  JafTer,  and  told  him,  "  Come,  now  is  the  time  lo  open 
your  purse-strings;  foii  are  now  no  longer  a  merchant  «r  in  prisoiq 
you  are  now  no  longer  lo  sell  durigarre,  (a  species  of  coarse  li- 
nen;) you  arc  a  governor;  come,  you  must  be  liberal;  t  bring  you 
good  intdligence;  if  I  had  been  ordered  lo  cut  off  your  head,  I 
would  have  done  tt  with  the  greatest  pleasure;  but  now,  as  I 
bring  you  good  news,  I  must  have  some  money."  The  man  that 
said  ihU  was  a  servant,  and  tlie  man  iliat  bore  it  was  the  new  go- 
vernor of  Bushire. 

■  In  a  few  days  Mahomed  Jaffer  paid  us  a  visit,  in  appearance 
perfectly  unconscious  uFthe  indignities  which  he  hail  suffered.  But 
the  hidiitual  despotism  which  the  people  arc  born  to  witness,  fami- 
liarixcs  them  so  much  to  every  act  of  violence  which  may  be  in- 
flicted on  themselves,  or  on  others,  that  they  view  all  events  with 
equal  indifference,  and  go  in  and  out  of  prison,  are  bastinadoed, 
Cited,  and  exposed  to  every  ignominy,  with  an  apathy  which  no- 
thing but  custom  and  fjiatism  could  pi-oduce.' 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  these  countries  than  the 
extreme  familiarity  that  exists  between  the  weak  and  the 
powerfuK  nolwilhstanding  the  abject  submission  with  which 
ihe  cruelty  and  oppression  of  the  latter  are  endured;  and 
this,  in  fart,  operates,  as  a  species  of  compensation  to  the 
miserable.  Little  of  that  humiliation  is  there  I'eit  which  the 
pride  of  rank  produces  in  the  bosoms  of  the  poor,  in  countries 
in  which  hereditary  distinctions  cxisl,  and  the  people  are 
considcret)  as  constitnling  one  cast  and  those  who  possess 
wealth  anil  distinction  as  another.  In  Persia,  the  man  who 
tiow  domineers  was  lately  oppressed;  and  the  man  who  is  novr 
in  the  meanest  of  stations  may  quickly  be  lord  over  the  lives 
aud  forltioca  of  thousands.     All  arc  of  one  rank;  and  the 
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servant  regards  ihe  masler  as  no  more  than  a  man  of  the  same   ' 
class  wilhliimself,  but  by  accident  (or  rather  by  fate)  arme<l  j 
-  with  a  power  to  which  it  is  necessary  for  him  lo  submit.        .  , 
Mr.  Mrwier's  account  of  the  mode  of  raising  the  revenue  ifl 
highly  instructive;  both  because  it  expresses  so   much  re- 
specting the  condition  and  happiness  of  the  people,  and  be- 
cause it  resembles  so  nearly  the  mode  of  levying  the  revenue 
which  the  English  found  established  in  India,  and  which  un- 
der certain  modiiications  ihey  have  continued: 

'  The  different  ranks  of  civil  governors  arc — tst,  the  beglerbog, 
who  generally  resides  in  the  large  cilicSi  and  controls  the  pre 
vince  around:  2d,  the  hakim;  and  third,  the  thaubcii  who  seve- 
raJly  govern  a  city  or  a  town:  4th,  ihe  keiouuter,  who,  besides 
the  real  governor,  resides  in  ^very  cily,  town,  and  village,  and  su- 
perintends the  collection  of  the  iributei  5th,  the  ket  khoda,  who 
IS  the  chief  of  a  village:  6lh,  the  pak-kar,  who  is  servant,  or 
hommf-a  d'affairfe  to  tlic  kct  khoda,  and  transacts  the  business 
with  the  rayal  or  peasant.  The  pak-kar  accounts  with  the  ket 
khoda,  and  he  again  with  the  kelounter. 

'  The  kelounter  is  a  man  of  consetjuencc  wherever  he  preside*; 
he  is  an  officer  of  the  crown,  and  once  a-year  appeals  before  the 
royal  presence,  an  honour  which  is  not  permitted  to  the  kct  kho- 
da. He  also  receives  wages  from  the  king's  treasury,  which  the 
ket  khoda  does  not.  The  kelounter  is  the  medium  through  wbicli 
the  wishes  and  wants  of  the  people  are  made  known  to  the  king. 
He  is  their  chief  and  representative  on  all  occasions,  and  brings 
forward  the  complaints  of  the  rayats  whenever  they  feel  oppres- 
sed. He  also  knows  the  riches  of  every  rayot,  and  his  means  of 
rendering  the  annual  tribute:  he  therefore  regulates  the  tjuotk 
that  every  man  must  pay;  and  if  bis  seal  be  not  affixed  to  the  do- 
cuments which  the  rayat  brings  forward  in  the  time  of  the  levy|. 
the  assessment  is  not  valid,  and  the  sum  cannot  be  received. 

'  The  three  principal  branches  of  the  tribute  which  the  people 
pay  are,  1st,  maleeat;  3d,  sader;  and  3d,  pcish-kesh. 

'  The  maleeat  is  the  hcreditaiy  original  right  of  the  crown,  and 
consists  in  produce  and  money.  The  king  gets  in  kind  one  Gfth 
of  the  produce  of  the  land,  that  is  of  wheat,  barley,  silk,  tobacco, 
indigo,  Stc.  and  articles  of  that  description;  and  one  fifih  in  money 
of  all  the  vegetables,  fruit,  and  lesser  produce  of  the  earth,  which 
the  proprietor  may  sell.  Though  the  proportion  be  paid  in  kind, 
yet  it  is  assessed,  not  by  the  actual  levy  of  every  fifth  sheaf,  8tc, 
but  by  an  indirect  criterion  of  produce,  deduced  from  the  number 
of  oxen  kept  by  the  landholder;  and  this  part  of  the  revenue  is 
collected  accordingly  by  a  corresponding  rate  imposed  upon  the 
growth  of  the  land.  Thus  the  possessor  of  twelve  oxen  is  suppo- 
sed to  possess  also  an  extent  of  land,  the  cultivation  of  which  may 
require  that  number,  and  is  therefore  assessed  to  pay  a  quantity 
of  com  proportioned  to  th«  assumed  amount  of  his  gross  rcccipU 
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*  The  king  collects  one  fifth  aUo  in  money  of  all  llie  vege- 
ublcsi  fruit^i  and  lesser  produce  of  the  earth  wliich  the  proprietor 
may  sell-  Formerly  these  tributes,  either  in  kind  or  in  money, 
were  only  one  tenth:  but  their  amount  hab  been  doubled  by  the 
present  king. 

'  The  inhabitants  of  towns  pay  according  to  an  assessment  im- 
posed on  the  place,  and  founded  on  the  number  of  houses  which 
it  Tuay  contain,  and  not  according  to  their  individual  means.  And 
this  levy  on  any  paniculartown  is  but  a  part  only  of  that  charged 
on  the  district  which  contains  it:  thus  Ispahan,  which,  for  in- 
stance, has  Kooiii  and  Kashan  within  its  administration,  is  requi- 
red to  furnish  a  specified  sum,  of  which  it  pays  part,  and  divides 
the  rest  among  the  second  rat>:  towns,  which  again  subdivide  their 
own  proportions  among  the  villages  around;  and  collect,  each  in 
their  gradations,  the  appoiiued  amount  of  the  tribute,  and  transfer 
the  whole  to  the  royal  treasury.  The  govemnient  requires  that 
the  collector  of  any  given  district  should  supply  a  stated  sum,  but 
it  iiermils  him  likewise  to  add,  as  bis  own  profit,  whatever  he  can 
further  exact,  Most  of  these  offices  are  bought  and  sold.  By  the 
amount  therefore  of  the  purchase  is  regulated  the  rale  of  uppres- 
aion  The  scale  descends.  Every  minor  agent  is  expected  to  ac- 
complish an  appointed  task;  but  is  left  to  choose  his  own  means, 
tndto  Jiavc  no  other  control  but  his  own  conscience.  This  is  the 
practice*  wiiatcver  may  be  the  theory  of  the  administration  of  the 
revenue. 

'  The  sadcr  i»  an  arbitrary  tax;  and  is  the  most  grievous  to  the 
rayat.  It  admits  every  species  of  extortion,  and  renders  the  situ- 
ation of  the  peasant  extremely  precarious.  This  impost  is  levied 
on  particular  occasions,  such  as  the  passage  of  any  great  man 
through  the  country,  the  local  expenses  of  a  district,  or  on  other 
opportunities,  which  are  continually  recurring;  so  that  the  rayat 
is  never  certain  of  a  respite.  It  is  assessed  in  the  same  manner 
upon  the  mimberof  oxen  which  he  may  keep.  Thus,  if  sheep 
arc  wanted,  he  who  keeps  one  ox  is  obliged  to  give  a  sheep,  and 
»  on  with  every  other  demand  which  may  be  made. 

'  The  peish-kesh.  Tiiis  is  called,  indeed,  a  voluntary  gift;  but 
it  must  be  offered  every  year  at  tin.-  festival  of  the  Norooz;  and, 
like  ilic  regular  taxes,  is  required  in  tlie  same  proportion,  accord- 
ing to  the  means  of  the  people. 

*  By  these  taxations  the  condition  of  the  culuvalors  is  rendered 
more  particularly  wretched.  On  the  contrary,  the  merchants  arc 
less  upprcescd  than  any  class  in  Persia.  The  shopkeeper,  uidecd, 
(dukiatida)  pays  tribute;  but  the  proper  pierchant,  (^odagcr)  a 
dlaiinci  order,  pays  nothing  at  all  to  the  state,  except  the  duties 
of  the  customs,  which  are  comparatively  very  small,  being  about 
one  tenth  on  the  Imports  and  as  (hey  are  not  afTicted  by  any 
other  imposition,  they  are  the  most  wealthy  purt  of  the  commu- 
niljr.* 
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In  all  governments,  it  appears-^both  those  which  are  the 
most  rude  and  those  which  are  the  most  refined — the  revenue, 
and  the  mode  of  levying  it,  constitute  the  grand  burthen  or 
grievance  of  the  body  of  the  people     This  difference,  indeed, 
subsists  between  despotisms  and  those  governments  which 
admit  some  securities  to  liberty,  that  the  former  can  adopt 
other  modes  of  oppression,   while  the  latter  cannot  easily 
oppress  through  any  but  the  ordinary  channels  of  revenue. 
This  is  a  most  important  truth,  demanding  the  incessant  atten- 
tion of  all  those  who  live  under  governments  in  a  certain  de- 
gree free.     It  is  through  the  channels  of  revenue  that  almost 
all  which  they  have  to  dread  can  by  possibility  invade  them. 
The  lessons  of  wisdom,  therefore,  to  them,  are  nearly  summed 
up  in  the  grand  precept,  to  maintain  a  severe  and  vigilant 
watch  over  such  channels:  viz.  that  of  receipt  or  collection, 
and  that  of  disbursement.     The  people  are  liable  to  suffering 
both  by  the  quantity  and  the  mode,  in  the  channel  of  receipt 
and  collection;  and  they  are  exposed  to  the  mighty  dangers 
of  having  their  rights  and  privileges  bartered  away  to  influ" 
enccj  by  the  quantity  and  mode  in  the  channel  of  disburse- 
ment.    It  is  through  these  7nedia  that  a  limited  monarchy  has 
a  perpetual  tendency  to  become  unlimited;  and  that  through 
the  one  of  them  the  ruinous  effects  of  an  unlimited  monarchy 
are  chiefly  introduced.     The  system  of  revenue  is  the  most 
defective  part  of  the  fabric  of  English  government  in  India; 
the  main  cause  of  the  oppression  which  the  people  continue 
to  feel;  and  the  chief  source  of  vexation  and  toil  to  those  who 
are  intrusted  with  the  business  of  administration. — With  re- 
gard to  the  population  of  Persia,  we  have  iji  this  volume  a^ 
statement  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  some  interesting  reflec- 
tions. 

<  The  aggregate  of  the  population  of  Persia  is  divided  into 
tribes,  part  of  which  live  in  fixed  habitations,  and  others  (the 
larger  proportion,  indeed,  and  all  ihe  Arabs,)  live  in  tents.  These 
tribes  never  emigrate  from  their  own  districts,  but  all  have  their 
winter  and  summer  regions;  in  the  former. pitching  their  tents  in 
the  plain,  in  the  latter  on  the  summits  and  declivities  of  their 
mountains..  To  these  districts  they  adhere  strictly,  as  the  line  of 
demarcation  for  the  pasturage  of  their  flocks  has  been  observed 
from  ag^es  the  most  remote.  Each  has  its  records,  and  can  trace  its 
genealogy  to  the  first  generation.  The  most  considerable  and  re- 
nowned are  the  Baktiar,  that  spread  themselves  over  the  province 
of  Irauk;  the  Failee,  that  live  about  the  mountains  of  Shooster, 
er  Susa,  and  extend  their  frontier  to  those  of  the  Baktiars;  the 
AfFshars,  that  live  near  the  lake  of  Shahee;  tho  Lacs,  that  are 
near  Casvim' 
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It  is  an  important  circumslance  thai,  of  the  whol?  populalion 
of  (he  kingdom  of  Persia,  reduced  as  it  is  in  limits  compared 
with  ibe  esient  which  it  has  frequently  known,  *  the  larmier 
pro|)ortion'  is  still  in  the  wandering  stale — still  in  the  condi- 
tion of  houseless  Tarlars — still  in  the  stage  of  society  which 
is  qearest  to  the  savage — still  deprived  even  of  the  benefit  of 
ihe  plough.  If  any  tTiing  were  wanting  to  prove  in  the  most 
striking  manner,  how  uufavouruhty  to  human  nature  despo- 
tism operates,  it  is  surely  this.  From  the  date  of  the  earliest 
historical  records,  Persia  has  existed  in  the  form  of  a  monar- 
chy, and  so  far  advanced  in  civilization,  as  to  compose  a  lar^ 
community;  yet  so  many  revolving  ages  have  beht'ld  its 
barbarous,  suilei-ing,  degraded  population  in  the  same  condi- 
tion, without  improvement,  without  arts,  industry,  knowledge, 
or  morality. 

A  passage  in  Mr.  Morier's  detail,  which  relates  to  the  mili- 
tary character  of  the  Persians,  is  worthy  of  notice;  and  indeed 
they  have  always  been  distinguished  as  among  the  most  war- 
like of  the  people  of  ihe  east.  The  prince  here  introduced 
was  ihat  son  of  the  king  to  whom  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Aderbigian  was  intrusted,  and  the  governor  mention- 
ed was  ihe  ^    .       -        -  -^ 


gov. 


r  of  the  city  of  Tabriz,  whicii  the  prince 


had  made  his  capital: 

'  The  governor  talked  of  his  prince's  horsemanship  and  skill  in 
the  chase,  whicli  were  unequalled-  He  told  mc  that  at  full  gallop 
the  prince  could  shoot  a  deer  with  a  sin^jle  ball,  or,  with  the  ar- 
row from  bis  bow,  hit  a  bird  on  the  wing.  He  combines,  indeed, 
the  three  great  qualities  of  the  ancient  Persians,  which  Xenophoir 
enumerates,  riding,  s'lOnting  with  the  bow,  and  speaking  truth.  His 
countrymen,  however,  are,  in  general,  less  severe  in  their  estimate 
of  the  requisites  of  a  great  character,  and  arc  content  to  omit  the 
last  trait  of  excellence;  but  they  never  praise  any  one  without 
placing  in  the  foremost  of  his  virtues  his  horsemanship;  in  which 
alone,  perhaps,  they  possess  any  national  pride.  I  once,  in  fact, 
was  in  some  danger  of  a  serious  dispute,  by  hasarding  a  doubt 
that  the  Turks  rode  better  than  thr:  Persians,  [lis  quite  ridicu- 
lous to  hear  them  boast  of  their  own  feats  on  horseback,  and  cle- 
ipise  the  cavalry  of  every  other  nation.  They  always  said,  "  Per- 
haps your  infantry  may  surpass  ours;  but  our  hoi-semcn  are  the 
first  in  the  world;  nuihing  can  stand  before  their  activity  and  im- 
petuosity." In  fact,  they  have  courage,  one  of  Uie  first  qualiiies 
•fa  horseman;  ihcy  ride  withoui  the  least  apprehension  over  any 
country,  climb  the  most  dan||;erous  steeps  over  rock  and  shrub; 
«nd  keep  their  way  in  defiance  (rf"  eviry  obstacle  of  ground.  They 
have  aUo  a  firm  seat,  and  that  on  a  saddle  which,  among  an  hun- 
dred different  sorts,  would  he  called  ihe  least  comnfodious      But 
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that  is  all.  They  understand  nothing  or  a  fine  hand,  nor,  inde 
with  their  bridles  can  they  learn;  for  they  use  only  a  strong  snaf- 
Bc,  faslencd  to  the  rein  hy  an  immense  ritig  on  each  side,  which 
ihey  place  indifferently  in  the  strongest  or  weakest  mouths:  nor 
do  they  know  how  to  spare  their  horacs  and  save  them  unnecessa- 
ry latigue:  for  their  pace  is  either  a  gallop  on  the  full  sti-elch  or  % 
walk.  As  a  nation,  as  fit  stuff  for  soldiers,  1  know  of  no  hetter 
materials.  The  Persian  possesses  the  true  qualities  of  the  soldier; 
actite,  inured  to  labour,  careless  of  life,  adiriiring  bravery,  and, 

I    Indeed  (as  the  chief  object  of  their  ambition)  aspiring  to  the  ap- 

I    pellalion  of  rethefd,  or  courageous.' 

The  remark  that,  as  a  nation,  the  Persians  are  '  fit  stuff  for 
soldiers,' applies  to  all  others  with  so  few  esceplion.s  that  it 
conveys  but  little  praise.     Even  the  el^minale,  indolent,  and 
timid  Hindoos,  of  whom  among  all  tnen  any  such  expectation 
was  the  least  likely  to  be  realized,  make  brave  and  active  sol- 
diers when  commanded  and  disciplined  by  Europeans.     This 
is  a  fact  with  regard  to  human  nature  which  is  of  zrcal  impor- 
tance in  the  Iransactions  of  empires.     The  nation  which  'a  j 
most  accustomed  to  indulgencic;;,  end  whom  it  \a  most  difficult  I 
Snd  expensive  to  feed,  are  the  people  who  make  the  worst  1 
common  soldiers;  because  on  an  average  they  are  sure  to  be 
•  equalled,  and  in  facility  of  maintenance  and  endurance  of  la- 
L  bour  and  privation  (qualities  of  the  last  impurtance  in  war) 
they  are  sure  to  be  excelled,  by  people  of  ofhtr  circumstances 
and  habits.  ■ 

With  regard  to  the  atlempts  of  the  Persians  in  the  fine  arts,  J 
they  are  described  by  Mr.  Movier,  as  rude,  indeed,  but  striking.  I 
He  thus  speaks  of  their  music:  I 

I       '  A  band  of  choice  musicians  and  songsters  was  introduced  into 
I  the  apartment  where  we  were  seated.     A  player  on  the  kamoun- 
eha  really  drew  forth  notes  which  might  have  done  credit  to  the 
better  instruments  of  the  West:  and  the  elastic  manner  with  which 
he  passed  his  bow  across  the  strings  convinced  me  that  he  himself 
would  have  been  an  accomplished  performer  even  among  those 
of  Europe,  if  his  car  had  been  tutored  to  the  liarmonics  and  deli- 
cacies of  our  science.     The  notes  of  their  guitar  correspond  ex-    J 
actly  to  those  of  our  instrument.   Another  sung  some  of  the  odes    I 
ofHoGz.  accompanied  by  the  hartiouneha,  and  in  a  chorus  by  thft    I 
tamborins.  ,1 

'  After  this  conceit,  some  parts  of  which  were  extremely  noisy,    I 
and  some  nut  unpleasant  even  to  our  cars,  appeared  from  behtncT    I 
a  curtain  a  dirty  looking  negjro.  dressed  as  a  fakfer,  or  beggar,    ] 
with  an  artilicial  hump,  and  with  his  face  painied  while.     This 
L  character  related  facetious  stories,  threw  himself  into  droU  atli- 
L  tudesj  and  sung  humorous  songs,     Amongst  other  tilings  he  Wa^ 
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ft  (nimici  and,  when  he  undertook  to  i-idicule  the  iDhaliitants  of 
Ispahan,  he  put  our-Shiraz  audience  into  ecstasies  of  delight  and 
laUi^Nter.  He  imitated  tlic  drawling  manner  of  speaking,  and 
tbc  sort  of  nonchalance  so  characteristic  of  the  Ispahaunees.  The 
people  of  ShiniXi  (who  regard  themselves  as  the  prime  of  Per-  , 
uacAi  and  their  language  oa  the  most  pure,  and  their  proniuicia'  ' 
tion  as  the  most  carrecl,}  are  never  su  well  amused  as  when  the 
people  and  the  di:dect  of  Ispalitui  are  ridiculed.  Those  of  Ispa- 
han, on  the  other  hand,  hoast,  and  with  much  reason,  of  their  su- 
perior cleverness  and  learning,  though  with  these  advantages  in-  ' 
deed  dicjr  arc  said  to  mix  roguery  and  low  cunning.  The  exhi. 
bition  finished  by  the  singing  ofa  boy,  the  most  renowned  of  (he 
vocal  performers  at  Sitiraz,  and  one  of  tJie  prince's  own  band. 
His  powers  were  great,  debc ending  from  the  very  highest  to  the 
very  lowest  notes;  and  the  tremulaj^onN  at  the  voice,  in  which  ihe- 
great  acme  of  liis  art  appeared  to  consist,  were  continued  so  long 
and  so  violently,  Uiat  his  face  was  convulsed  with  pain  and  exer- 
tion. In  ordvr  to  aid  the  moilulatiuns,  he  kept  a  piece  of  paper  in 
bis  hand,  with  which  he  did  not  cease  to  fun  his  mouth.' 

The  following  passage  pclaiive  to  their  paintings  is  taken 
from  iheaiillior's  aecmifit  of  the  famous  palace  of  the  Chektt 
SiSoim,  or  "  forty  jiillars,"  at  Ispahan: 

■  From  this  saloon  an  arched  recess  (in  tl)e  same  manner  stud- 
ded with  glass,  and  ctnltcllished  here  and  there  with  portr.iits  of 
farouriles)  leads  into  an  extensive  and  princely  hall.  Hei-c  the 
ceiling;  is  arranged  in  a  variety  of  domes  and  lignies,  and  is  paint-  - 
ed  Btid  gildeii  with  a  taste  and  elegance  wortJiy  ot  the  first  and 
mast  civilized  of  nations,  lis  finely  proportioned  walls  arc  em- 
bellished by  six  large  paintings:  three  on  one  side  and  three  on  the 
eilier.  In  the  centre  of  thai  oiiposite  to  the  entrance  is  painted 
Shah  Istuael.  in  an  exploit  much  renowned  in  I'ersian  story;  when 
la  (he  great  battle  with  Soliman,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  he  cuts  the 
janixaiy  Ag^a  in  two  before  the  Sulun.  On  the  right  of  tliis,  sur- 
rounded by  his  dancing  women,  musicians,  and  grandees,  is  Shah 
Abbas  tlie  Great,  seated  at  a  banquet,  and  ofTering  a  cup  of  wine 
lo  another  king,  whom  he  is  entertaining  at  his  side.  The  wine, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  flowed  in  pleutv,  for  one  of  the  party  ia 
Btreiehcd  on  tlie  floor  in  the  last  stage  of' drunkenness.  Tlie  p.iint- 
ing  to  the  left  in  Shah  Tluimas,  in  another  baiifjuet  scene.  Oppo* 
aitc  to  the  battle  between  Shah  IsmacI  and  Sultan  Soliman,  is  that 
rf  Nadir  Siiah  and  sultan  Mahmoud  of  India  On  the  left  of  this 
thah  Abbaa  llie  younger,  who  also  is  occupied  with  the  plei^ 
I  of  the  table;  and  on  the  right  ia  Shah  Ismael  again,  in  an 
^gement  wiili  the  Usbcck  Tai-tars.  These  paintings,  tJiough 
without  the  amallcst  knowledge  of  perspective,  though 
the  Kgures  arc  in  general  ilLpropurtioned,  and  in  attitudes  awk- 
ward and  nnnatural,  are  yet  enlivened  hy  a  spirit  aiii!  character  so 
ttuly  iltustralive  of  the  manners  and  habita  of  tbc  natimu 
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Are  rcpi-cseiited,  ihkt  I  sKould  have  thought  them  an  invaluable 
addition  to  mj  collection,  if  I  could  have  had  time  to  have  made 
topieg  of  tliem.  When  it  is  remembered,  that  the  artist  neither 
Could  have  had  the  advantages  of  academical  studies,  nor  the  oppor- 
(ttnitiesof  improving  his  taste  and  linowledgebp  the  {galleries  of  the 
great  in  Europe,  or  conversed  with  masters  in  the  art,  his  works 
Would  be  allowed  to  posftss  a  very  considerable  share  of  merit, 
;*nd  to  be  strong  instances  of  the  genius  of  the  people.  The  co- 
lours with  which  they  are  executed  retain  their  original  freshness; 
at  least  if  they  have  faded  they  must  have  been  siich  in  their  first 
jKate,  as  we  have  not  seen  in  Europe.  The  gilding,  which  is  every 
where  intermixed,  either  to  explain  the  richness  of  the  dress,  or 
thccjualityoftlieuiensila,  is  ofa  brilliancy  perhaps  never  surpassed. 

'  They  possess  less  questionably  an  excellence,  to  which  the 
'merit  of  colouring  is  at  any  rate  very  subordinate.  They  mark 
itrongly  and  faithfully  the  manners  of  their  subject,  and  combine 
'^  a  scries  of  pleasing  and  accurate  records  a  variety  of  details,  of 
feature,  attitude,  dress,  dancitig,  musical  instruments,  table  fumi- 
,ture,  arms,  and  horse  accoutrements  of  the  country.  Shah  Abbas, 
^  the  painting  to  the  right,  has  no  beard.  The  fashions  have  al- 
^red  with  the  times,  and  the  present  king  cherishes  a  beard  which 
descends  lower  than  his  girdle,  and  touches  the  ground  when  he 
■its.  The  notoriety  of  Shah  Abbas  in  the  revels  of  the  table,  and 
jtai-ticularly  his  love  of  wine,  are  here  displayed  in  characters  so 
-Strong,  that  they  cannot  be  mistaken:  and  so  little  did  he  endea- 
your  to  conceal  his  propensities,  that  he  is  here  pointed  in  the 
very  act  of  drinking.  The  faces  of  the  women  arc  very  pleasing, 
but  their  wanton  looks  and  lascivious  attitudes  easily  explain  their 
professions.' 

Mr.  M.  scarcely  tcuglies  on  tlic  literature  of  the  Pcrsiansj 
and  in  course  he  says  but  little  of  their  proficiency,  which  hai 
been  so  highly  celebrated,  in  Ihc  most  important  of  all  the  6ne 
artH,  poetry.  In  fact,  however,  the  praises  of  which  their 
poetry  has  been  made  the  subject  have  been  but  partially  de- 
served; and  it  is  as  far  from  yielding  satisfaction  to  a  tnily  cut- 
[tivalcd  taste  as  iheii  music  and  painting.  The  vigour  of  early 
find  inventive  genius  is  discovered,  but  tinrcslrained  bv  ihc 
guidance  of  a  coirect  judgment,  and  totally  regardless  of  ihe 
bounds  of  nature  and  llieanalogy  of  human  experience. 

The  love  of  Jugglery,  legerdemain,  rope-dancing,  and  other 
bodilyfealswhicharccalcuiaied  to  excite  surprise,  is  ko  strong 
4  passion  among  a  rude  people,  and  so  uniformly  discovered 

long  them,  as  to  constitute  a  distinctive  feiiliirc  of  an  earl/ 
itage  of  civilisation;  and  such  an  e|>och  is  consequent)*  in 
jeneral  remarkable  for  tlic  dexterity  and  skill  of  iu  jugglera. 
Thus  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos  now  po^sc^s,  aud  ihe  ancient 
Uexieaus  aud  Peruviana  formerly  possessed,  the  most  adroit 
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performers  in  ihis  species  of  arl.     The  Persian  praciilioners 
ki  e  aen  aescnbed  in  ihc  following  terms: 

■  The  rapo-daiiccr  prrfbrmed  some  feats,  which  rcall)'  did  cre- 
dit to  his  prcfeauon.  He  first  walked  over  his  rope  witli  his  ba- 
lanciog  pole,  then  vaulted  on  high;  he  ascended  the  rope  to  a  tree 
in  an  angle  of  forty-five  degi-ces:  but,  as  he  was  reaching  tbz  very 
extremity  of  the  upper  range  of  the  angle,  he  could  proceed  no 
further,  and  remained  in  an  uncertain  position  for  the  space  of  two 
minutes.  He  afterwards  tied  his  hands  to  a  rope-ladder  of  three 
large  steps;  and,  firat  balancing  his  body  by  the  middle  on  the 
main  line,  let  fall  the  ladder  and  himself,  and  was  only  brouj^htup 
by  the  strength  of  his  wrists  thus  fastened  to  their  support.  He 
next  put  on  a  pair  of  high-heeled  shoes,  and  paraded  about  again; 
then  put  his  feet  into  two  saucepans,  and  walked  backwards  and 
forwards.  After  tltis  he  suspended  himself  by  his  feet  from  the 
rope,  and,  taking  a  gun,  deliberately  loaded  and  primed  it,  and,  in 
that  iiendaiit  posUioni  took  an  aim  at  an  egg  f  placed  mi  the  ground 
beneath  him)  and  put  his  ball  through  it.  After  this  he  carried 
on  his  back  a  child,  whom  he  contrived  to  suspend,  with  his  own 
body  besides,  from  the  rope,  and  thence  placed  in  safely  on  the 
ground.  His  feats  were  numerous:  and,  as  he  was  mounted  on  a 
rope  much  oiore  elevated  than  those  on  which  such  exploits  are 
displayed  in  England,  they  were  also  proponionably  dangerous. 
A  trip  would  liave  been  his  inevitable  destruction.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  fantastical  jacket,  and  wore  a  pair  of  breeches  ut 
crimson  satin,  something  like  those  of  Europeans,  T)iC  boys 
danced,  or  rather  paced  the  ground,  snapping  tticir  fingers  lo  keep 
time  with  the  music,  Jingling  their  small  brass  castanets,  and  ut- 
tering extraordinary  cries.  To  us  all  this  was  tiresome,  but  to 
(he  Persians  it  appeared  veiy  clever.  One  of  the  boys  having 
exerted  himself  in  various  difficult  leaps,  at  last  took  two  ttinjurt 
or  daggers,  one  in  each  hand;  and  with  these,  springing  forwards, 
and  placing  their  points  in  the  ground,  turned  himself  head  over 
heels  between  them;  and  again,  in  a  second  display,  turned  himself 
over  witn  a  drawn  svord  in  his  mouth. 

*  A  negro  appeared  on  the  side  of  a  basin  of  water  (in  which 
three  fountains  were  already  playing,)  and,  by  a  singular  faculty 
which  he  possessed  of  secreting  liquids,  managed  to  make  him- 
self a  sort  of  fourth  fountain,  by  spouting  water  from  his  mitulh. 
We  closely  obsci'ved  him:  he  drank  two  basins  and  aqu:irlcrof 
watar,  eacit  holding  about  four  quarts,  and  he  was  five  minutes 
spouting  tliem  out.  Next  came  aneater  of  fire:  Ihis  man  broui;ht 
a  large  dish  full  of  charcoal,  which  he  placed  deliberately  before 
liim,  and  Uicu,  taking  up  the  pieces,  conveyed  them  hit  by  bit 
MtCGCKsivcly  into  his  mouth,  and  threw  tltem  out  again  when  the 
fire  was  extinguished.  He  then  took  a  piece,  from  which  he  con- 
tinued to  blow  tlie  most  brilliant  s[iarks  fur  more  than  half  an 
hour.     Thi:  ti-ick  consists  in  puttlug  in  the  muuUi  some  coltcn 
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pped  in  the  oil  of  Naphtha,  on  which  tb"  oieceft  of  charcoal  SM 

id  and  from  which  tliey  derive  the  strength  of  their  fire:  now  the 

flame  of  this  combustible  is  known  lo  be  little  calid.  Another  man    . 

put  into  his  niuuth  two  balls  alternately,  wliich  burnt  witli  a  bril- 

Kent  flame,  and  which  also  were  soaked  in  the  same  fiuid. 

The  music  was  of  Uie  roughest  kitvl.  The  performers  were 
Mated  in  a  row  round  the  basin  of  water;  the  band  consisted  of  twn 
,  who  played  the  tamounctia,  a  species  of  violin;  fouFi  who 
beat  the  lamhorin;  one,  who  thrummed  the  guitar;  one,  who  pla^ 
the  spoons;  and  two  who  sung-  The  loudest  in  the  concert 
Were  the  songsters,  who.  when  they  applied  the  whole  force  of 
iheir  lungs,  drowned  erery  other  instrument.  The  man  with  the 
■poons  seemed  to  me  the  most  ingenious  and  least  discordant  rf 
the  whole  band.  He  placed  two  wooden  spoons  in  aoctit  and  pe* 
culiar  manner  betwist  the  fingers  of  liis  left  hand,  whilst  he  beat 
them  with  another  spoon  in  his  right. 

'  All  this  continued  till  the  twilight  htd  fairly  expired:  when 
there  commenced  a  display  of  fire-works  on  a  larger  scale  than 
ray  that  I  recollect  to  have  seen  in  Europe.  In  the  first  place,  the 
:cior  of  the  works  c^^iuscd  to  be  thrown  into  the  fountain  before  ^| 
a  variety  of  fires,  which  were  fixed  on  Br]uare  fiat  boards,  and 
which,  bursting  into  the  most  splendid  streams  and  slai  s  of  flame, 
Bccmed  to  put  the  water  in  one  entire  blase.  He  then  threw  up 
some  beatitiful  blue  lights,  and  finished  the  whole  by  discharging 
immense  vollies  of  I'oc^ets  which  had  been  fixed  in  stands,  each 
of  twenty  rockets,  in  different  parts  of  the  garden,  and  particularly 
the  summits  of  the  walls.  Each  stand  exploded  at  once;  and 
one  time  the  greater  part  of  all  the  rockets  were  in  the  air  at 
the  same  moment,  and  produced  an  cfiect  grand  beyond  the  pow- 
'"sof  Jeurription' 

With  ihe  descriplive  matter  of  this  book  of  travels,  the  au- 
thor does  not  very  frequently  adventure  opinions  on  any  sub- 
ject which  is  out  of  the  common  tract;  and  (he  reserve  seems  to 
DC  prudent,  since  hia  occasional  abeiralions  from  this  line  are 
seldom  fortunate.  Thus,  on  the  suliiocl  of  bullion,  though  h« 
ml'orms  us  thai  the  most  perfect  I'reeaom  prevails,  both  in  the 
exportation  and  the  importation  of  (he  precious  melais;  that 
"  every  man  may  convert  his  bullion  to  any  use;  and  if  he 


twishes  to  have  it  coined,  may  send  it  to  the  mint  to  be  struck 


^f&lo  any  piece  of  money,  paymg  the  value  of  a  pea's  weight  of 
■gold  for  every  tomaun;^  yet  he  thus  reasons  on  the  supposed 
V  treasures  of  th< 

Vbe 


Lhc  king: 


I  treasures  o 

The  king's  treasure  is  reported,  probably  with  much  truth,  lo 
be  immense.  The  Persians,  indeed,  aflirm,  that  ail  the  money 
hich  is  received  into  the  royal  coffers,  rcmabs  there  and  never 
agsin  gets  into  circulation.  In  a  country  so  poor  as  Persia,  in 
Which  there  are  so  few  people  of  any  capital,  the  absorption  of  a  mil* 
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iion,  or  B  much  smaller  sum,  would  be  immediatelf  fell.  If,  there- 
fore, all  the  sum»,  which  are  armuaHjr  poured  into  the  king's  trea- 
sure had  remained  a  dead  siock  in  his  hands,  there  would  not  now 
have  been  a  single  piece  of  gold  in  Persia.  There  is  no  corres- 
ponding ijiBux  of  bullion.  Persia  exports  yearly  three  hundred 
and  Gftjr  thousund  icmauna  in  specie  to  India;  to  meet  this  drain 
there  is  indeed  an  inade(iuate  supply  from  their  trade  with  Hussia, 
which  purchases  with  gold  a]l  the  silk  of  Ghilan;  and  again  with 
Turkey,  which  pays  in  gold  for  all  the  shawls  and  the  little  silk 
wluch  it  exports  from  Persia.' 

The  right  inferences  here  lie  so  near  the  surface,  ihai  it  is 
surprising  to  see  ihem  so  egregiously  misscil  by  a  man  of 
the  good  sense  which  Mr.  Moricr  possesses,  however  lilile  he 
may  be  iniined  to  iihiloaophical  thouehl.  Could  he  not  have 
rellecteil  ihai.  if  any  part  of  the  circulating  medium  was  with- 
drawn from  the  business  of  circulation,  by  conlinemeiil  in  ihe 
king's  cofiiers,  it  would  necessarily  raise  tbevalue  of  that  which 
remained  in  cirtrniniion,  and  consequently  woiild'aHurd  an  in- 
ducemeni  to  every  man  who  had  bullion  to  convert  it  into 
coin?  If  it  were  »iill  witlidrawn  till  bullion  itself  became 
scarce,  the  value  of  bullion  would  consequenily  be  increased, 
and  it  would  be  the  interest  of  somebody  to  import  it.  The 
nature  of  commodilies,  in  general,  wherever  irgress  and  egress 
arc  free,  is  lo  leave  the  country  in  which  they  are  cheap,  and 
pass  to  that  in  which  they  are  dear.  The  precious  metals,  of 
which  the  expense  of  carriage  is  small  in  proportion  to  their 
value,  always  follow  this  course,  on  comparatively  minute  va- 
riations; and  whatever  might  be  the  quantity  of  cold  and  silver 
tbut  up  in  the  king's  coffers,  the  country  woulu  not  stand  de- 
ficient of  one  ounce  of  those  metals  which  the  state  of  its  com- 
modities and  of  ils  circulating  medium  might  require.  It  is  idle 
lo  tell  us  of  no  corresponding  influx  of  buUion.  There  is  no 
infiux  of  air  when  no  absorption  takes  place:  but,  if  wc  pro- 
duce the  absorption,  we  may  depend  on  the  influx:  or,  if  we 
produce  on  the  other  hand  an  accumulation,  we  may  with  equal 
certainty  depend  on  an  clIluJ!.  With  regaid  to  the  treasure 
in  llic  coflVrs  of  the  king  of  Persia,  instead  of  supposing  it, 
with  Mr.  Moricr,  to  be  immense,  we  are  pecfeclly  satisfied  that 
it  is  Utile  or  nothing:  but  we  make  this  conclusion  unreasons 
very  dirterent  from  those  which  lead  Mr.  Morier  to  reject  its 
perpetual  accumulation:  our  assurance  arises  from  a  knowledge 
ofiiie  difficulty  of  collecting  such  a  treasure  in  Persia,  and  the 
iacility  of  spending  it;  of  ine  perpetual  existence  of  such  re- 
pons,  cind  Ihe  perpetual  discovery  of  their  falsehood. 

In  confining  our  report  of  this  volume  to  those  features  of  il 
which  more  inimediutely  form  the  national  portraiture  of  Pel 
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we  have  been  obliged  to  pass  over  a  great  nambet  of  minule 
and  incidental  circumstances  which  much  contribute  to  its  vari- 
ety and  its  interest.  On  the  subject  of  monuinenis  of  ancient 
history  and  remains  of  ancient  arl,  to  which  Mr.  Morier  occa- 
sionally attends  with  laudable  diligence  and  curiosity  (as  par- 
ticularly at  Peraepolis  and  Shapour]  our  boundaries  now  com- 
pel us  to  be  siientj  and  the  same  cause  restricts  us  from  grali- 
lyiiig  our  readers  with  the  author's  biographical  account  (p. 
22i>— 223.)  of  Mirza  Abul  Hassan,  the  late  Persian  envoy  to 
«ur  court,  whom  he  accompanied  to  England,  and  who  exci- 
ted much  attention  while  in  this  country.  The  anecdotes  also 
relative  to  this  personage,  during  his  passage  to  E'jrope, 
which  Mr.  M.  has  inserted  in  the  'Conclusion,'  are  amusing 
and  informing.  We  recommend  the  remark  of  one  of  his  at- 
tendants, on  seeing  the  waltz  danced  at  a  ball  given  by  the 
English  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  to  the  consideration  of 
■II  lovers  of  that  now  fashionable  whirl: — "  Prat/,^^  said  he, 
•*  does  am  iking  tnsue  after  all  this?" 

A  numoer  of  plates  greatly  enrich  and  satisfactorily  illus- 
feate  this  work. 


D«  VEtprit  de  Con^uele,  &c.  1. 1.  On  the  spirit  of  Conquest 
and  Usurpation,  viewed  in  connexion  wilh  the  present  state 
of  civilisation  in  Europe.  By  Benjamin  de  Constanl  Re- 
becque,  formerly  member  of  the  tribunate,  but  removed  from 
his  scat  (f  limine)  in  1803;  and  correspondent  of  the  royal 
society  of  sciences  at  Goltingcn. 

[FroDB  the  Monthly  Berje*.] 
It  appears,  from  a  notice  in  the  preface,  that  this  Ireati&e 
is  only  a  part  of  an  extensive  work  on  politics  which  was  pre> 
pared  several  years  ago,  but  withholuen  from  the  public  ia 
conse<)uence  of  the  fettered  condition  of  die  continental  press. 
The  recent  revolution  in  politics  has  fortunately  removed  ihis 
formidable  obstacle,  and  put  it  in  the  power  of  every  writer 
to  contribute  to  general  utility  in  the  full  proportion  of  his 
2cal  and  information.  In  the  opinion,  however,  of  this  author, 
the  time  is  not  yet  come  for  the  examination  of  abstract  ques- 
Uons  on  the  principles  of  politics;  a  consideration  which  has 
induced  him  to  narrow  the  scope  of  his  reasoning,  and  In  con- 
fine his  present  investigations  to  topics  of  immediate  internet. 
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H.  dt  Constant  is  one  of  tlie  few  nho  aim  at  gr«at  preci- 
iiioo  in  the  division  and  subdivision  of  iheir  materials,  since  he 
has  arranged  a  tract  which  scarcely  exceeds  the  pamphlet  size 
into  thirty-five  chapters:  of  which  ihe  first  fifteen  treat  of  the 
ipirit  of  conqueal,  and  the  latter  twenty  of  its  twin-sister  u«ur- 
pation.  The  author  takes  pains  to  describe  the  qualificalionB 
under  which  he  comes  forwards  as  the  adversary  of  Ihe  war- 
system,  and  premises  diat,  so  far  fum  considering  war  as 
wholly  and  absolutely  pernicious,  he  admits  it  to  be  favoura- 
ble for  the  display  of  our  greatest  and  noblest  qualities.  In 
the  present  state  of  society,  however,  war  can  deserve  this 
rulo^um  only  when  founded  onjuiiticc,  and  on  the  cordial  co- 
opemiion  of  the  people  at  whose  charge  it  is  carried  on.  Now 
in  these  important  points  modern  Europe  difi'ers,  he  says, 
(p.  6  and  7.)  most  essentially  from  the  condition  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Italy.  Instead  of  petty  slates  living  in  perpetual 
jealousy,  and  almost  always  at  open  variance  wiih  each  other, 
we  have  now  nations  of  vast  population,  united  under  one  so- 
vereign, secured  by  their  numbers  against  the  dread  of  foreign 
invasion,  and  cultivating  those  habits  which  cause  war  to  be 
■  felt  as  a  severe  bunlen.  Productive  industry  is  now  the  chan- 
nel for  arriving  at  those  possessions  which,  in  the  days  of  an- 
tiquity, were  Mccounted  the  meed  of  warlike  exertion;  or,  iB 
other  words,  we  endeavour  lo  obtain  by  ati  appeal  to  the  inte- 
rest of  our  fcUoW-crea lures  tha*  which  our  forefaihers  de- 
manded by  a  less  gentle  course.  *  War.'  says  the  author, '  is 
the  impression  of  a  savage  mind;  commerce  is  the  result  of 
civihtcd  calculation.*  Among  the  ancients,  successful  hostility 
produeed  large  additions  to  individual  property,  in  the  shape 
of  slaves,  tribuie,  and  Icrriiorv;  among  the  moderns,  (he  snoiU 
of  war  are  almost  invariably  inferior  in  value  lo  the  results  of 


Iienceful  industry.     The  Roman  government,  in  giving  a  n 
iiary  turn  to  the  spirit  of  the  people,  proceeded  in  conctir- 
rence  with  the  leading  circumstances  of  its  situation;  while  a 


modem  government,  desiring  to  imitate  the  policy  of  the  Ro- 
man, would  have  to  encounter  the  most  serious  oppositioi 
from  the  condition  of  its  subjects. 

M.  dc  C.  proceeds  to  examine,  in  the  same  philosophical 
sivle,  tlie  various  relations  of  his  subject,  under  the  heads  of 
•Character  of  a  military  race  acting  merely  from  interested 
noiivn; — Influence  of  such  a  military  spirit  on  the  interior  of 
a  state; — ^Tyrannical  measures  requirca  to  circuliite  false  im- 
pressions;— Various  disadvantages  of  the  military  lystem  ajt  to 
the  progress  of  knowledge;' — and  he  concludes  wirh  what 
most  of  our  readers  will  regard  as  an  argument  more  to  the 
pttrpose,  viz.  <  a  demonstratiaa  t^at  the  successes  of  a  c 
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quiring  people  must  necessarily  be  of  short  duration  in  the 
present  state  of  Europe,  because  they  are  at  variance  equally 
with  the  happiness  of  the  nation  in  question,  and  with  that  of 
all  her  neicnbours.' 

Such  is,  in  substance,  the  first  part  of  the  work;  and  the  se- 
cond discusses,  in  the  same  methodical  manner,  the  incompati- 
bility of  usurpation  with  the  present  state  of  society.  Here  are 
passed  under  review  the  repulsive  effects  of  arbitrary  power  on 
our  various  habits  and  feelings,  our  intellectual  progress,  our 
social  sympathies,  and  our  religious  impressions.  The  ineffi- 
cacy  of  despotic  measures  to  support  an  unjust  authority  for 
any  length  of  time  is  next  considered;  and  the  general  result  is 
that,  whether  we  look  to  the  usurpation  of  power  at  home  or  to 
the  forcible  acquisition  of  territory  abroad,  the  efforts  of  the 
most  daring  or.  most  able  rulers  can  be  successful  only  for  a 
season. 

Our  readers  will  easily  perceive  that  this  is  nothing  else 
than  an  attempt  to  reduce  to  general  reasoning  the  wonderful 
€)ccurrences  of  the  present  day;  and  to  prove  that  the  signal 
overthrow,  which  followed  the  destruction  of  the  usurper's 
force  in  Russia,  would  have  sooner  or  later  been  effected  by 
the  natural  operation  of  less  extraordinary  causes.     The  au- 
thor discovers  considerable  ingenuity  and  knowledge  of  histo- 
ry, together  with  the  talent  ot  conveying  his  thoughts  in  that 
animated  strain  which  is  so  natural  to  Frenchmen:  but  his  style 
is  by  no  means  free  from  those  metaphysical  effusions  which 
to  easily  find  admittance  into  the  abstract  reasonings  of  our 
Gallic  neighbours;  and  the  nature  of  his  composition,  while  it 
gives  unquestionable  evidence  of  ability,  is  calculated  to  sug- 
gest the  idea  that  he  has  not  examined  his  subject  in  that  com- 
plete manner  which  enables  a  writer  to  keep  out  of  sight  minor 
and  collateral  points,  and  gives  him  the  power  of  thoroughly 
fixing  the  attention  of  his  reader  on  the  leading  features  ot  the 
argument.     It  was  said  of  lord  Nelson  that,  in  describing  the 
arrangements  for  a  complicated  sea-fight,  his  language  was  so 
plain  as  to  impress  even  persons  who  were  strangers  to  the 
profession  witn  the  belief  that  they  could  execute  with  the 
greatest  facility  the  orders  which  he  was  about  to  give;  a  proof 
tnat  the  whole  plan  was  so  familiar  to  his  mind,  as  to  enable 
him  to  explain  it  with  as  much  ease  as  another  person  would 
find  in  giving  directions  respecting  an  ordinary  occurrence  in 
domestic  life.     To  this  degi*ee  of  intimacy  with  his  subject, 
M.  de  Constant  has  by  no  means  attained;  and  his  essay  comes 
before  the  public  in  a  state  more  likely  to  extract  approbation 
from  a  pains-taking  stu4ent,  tjiaa  to  excite  the  attention  of  or^^ 
dinary  readers. 


Maria  }fnHU,  a  novel,  in  three  volumes.     By  Uic  autll 
Churics  dc  Montfort.  Paris. 

[Fram  La  Belle  Anemblfe.] 

The  nlan  of  ihis  romance  is  simple  and  wcll-conceivt 

The  aiiitior  is  desirous  of  iracing  an  amiable  picture  of  one  of 

liie  softer  sex,  whose  constancy,  res i)^ nation,  and  tenderness, 

^Mc  opjioscd  to  the  iullcxibility,  perfidy,  abuse  of  power  and 

^^hority,  of  one  of  ihe  superior  sex.     Women,  however,  like 

jia  Neville,  arc  hard  to  be  found:  in  the  nieandme,  such  is 

skill  of  the  romance  uTiler,  that  ihe  graces  and  virtues 

h  which  he  has  endowed  his  heroine,  have  by  no  means  an 

appeaninct'  oul  of  nature. 

We  am  well  pcrsuadpJ,  however,  that  it  is  not  in  the  bus- 
tle of  the  woild  we  aie  lo  look  for  such  a  character:  the  edu- 
cation which  young  people  receive  in  the  midst  of  iileasure 
and  riissipation,  necessarily  blunts  the  ed^e  of  sensibility,  and 
the  amiuble  qualificalions  and  virtues,  such  as  Maria  is  pos- 
sessed of,  oj-c  crushed  in  their  bud.  Thus  the  author  has 
wisi-ly  placed  his  heroloe  in  the  quiet  of  retirement.  It  is  in 
an  ancient  castle,  situated  on  the  coast  of  England,  that  Maria 
passes  her  early  years,  with  a  whimsical  father  and  a  tender 
mother,  wttosc  counsels  and  examples  are  engraven  indelibly 
on  ihe  heart  of  her  daughter,  and  which  serve  to  render  her  a 
model  of  feeling  and  duly. 

Dftprivud  at  a  very  early  age  of  this  excellent  guide,  Maria 
soon  aJier  loses  her  father,  who,  however,  before  his  death, 
baji  had  time  to  name  a  jiroteclor  to  bis  daughter,  in  a  bus* 
band.  Every  ihinK  seems  lo  ensure  ihe  happiness  of  Maria; 
%fi  excellent  education,  an  immense  fortune,  a  young  husband, 
endowed  with  every  advanliigv  of  body  and  mind:  bol,  alas! 
these  precious  gifts  itre  a  cover  for  the  most  atrocious  conduct 
and  a  corrupt  near!. 

Givinc  Itunself  up  lo  violent  and  destructive  passions,  sir 
Laudcruiilc  npidly  runs  throui^h  his  own  fortune  as  well  as 
the  iiiheri lance  ne  has  obtained  through  hih  falher-in-lan-,  every 
Jay  he  commits  some  new  folly,  or  is  guilty  of  some  degrading 
Action,  not  to  sav  crime,  which  soon  develops  his  character 
lo  ihp  unhuppy  Mario,  who,  like  a  submissive  wife,  or  rather 
a  devDiftd  victim,  i*  patient,  mild,  and  forbearing,  and  meekly 
and  generously  endures  the  odious  behaviour  of  ner  ini|>erinu« 
niaslrr,  who  is  a  stmnger  to  ibe  feelings  of  graiitude.  and  ulio 
«niy  rrlurtw  the  tender  iiflecliou  of  Maria  with  harshr,ei!B. 

In  the  mrnntiinc,  ihl*  injured  wite.  who  findii  it  ulmoM  im- 
possible to  love  such  a  husband,  is  nevcrthetefts  entloned  wilh 
you  »J».  12 
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a  heart  possessed  with  exquisite  sensibility;  and  the  author  has 
taken  care  to  place  her  in  a  situation  where  love  attacks  her 
under  his  most  dangerous  and  seducing  form.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble to  describe  the  extreme  interest  of  this  part  of  the  work  in 
a  mere  sketch:  it  is  requisite  to  peruse  the  whole  of  the  novel, 
in  order  sufficiently  to  admire  the  unshaken  constancy  and 
jdevotedness  of  a  being  almost  angelic,  who  is  a  victim  to  the 
most  atrocious  machinations,  and  to  her  inviolable  regard  to 
her  conjugal  duty.  The  character  of  Maria  is  marked  through- 
out with  a  noble  simplicity,  and  is  drawn  in  the  most  masterlv 
style:  that  of  sir  Lauderdale  is  touched  with  equal  skill, 
tfiough,  perhaps,  it  is  rather  out  of  nature  to  find  so  marked  a 
depravity  in  early  youth.  In  the  more  trifling  parts  of  this 
story  there  is  a  striking  originality,  and  a  most  pleasing  varie- 
ty. Among  the  second-rate  characters  there  are  some  very 
ably  drawn:  in  particular,  a  Mr.  Friendly,  an  austere  philoso- 
pher, a  character  of  a  new  kind,  and  rendered  truly  laughable. 
The  language  of  this  work  is  peculiarly  fine,  at  once  pure 
and  simple,  flowins  and  striking:  the  style  is  mingled  with  re- 
flections particularly  analogous  to  the  story,  and  evinces  the 
pen  of  an  author  of  observation  and  extraordinary  talent.  But 
if  the  execution  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  this  romance,  and 
the  drawing  of  the  characters,  may  be  said  to  defy  the  shafts  of 
criticism,  it  certainly  is  not  fi^e  fix)m  fault,  especially  as  to 
what  concerns  the  development  of  the  plot;  and  we  naturally 
desire  a  little  more  appearance  of  probability  and  clearness  in 
the  explanation  of  some  of  the  chief  combining  circumstances. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  we  cannot  avoid  declaring  that  Maria 
Neville  is  one  among  the  very  best  novels  which  nave  lately 
been  produced  in  French  literature^ 


*. 
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The  re  lie  ct  ions  made  by  the  editor  of  ilie  Naval  Chroni- 
cle, in  ibe  preceding  pages  of  ibis  number,  on  comparing  the 
different  destinies  of  tlie  once  imperial  republics  of  Rome  and 
Carthage,  may  remind  the  atlmirers  of  Italian  iiierature  of  the 
fifteenth  book  of  ihe  Jerusalem  Delivered;  in  which  Tasso— 
the  Virgil  of  modern  Italy — describes  the  voyage  of  Ubald 
and  Charles  in  the  enchanted  bark.  These  warriors,  it  may 
he  recollected,  are  commanded  by  Godfrey,  and  instructed  by 
a  Christian  magician  [o  proceed  from  Ascalon  to  the  fortunate 
islands  to  recall  to  the  Christian  camp  the  hero  Rinaldo,  who 
lie*  in  one  of  those  blissful  abodes,  ensnared  by  the  charms 
and  enchantments  of  Armida,  sunk  in  sloih,  dissolved  in  plea- 
k,  and  forgetful  of  glory.  As  these  adventurous  knights 
[along  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  poet  takes  occasion  to  dev 
State  Uie  renowned  places  by  which  ihey  pass,  and  to  ac- 
ccBOpany  his  rapid  and  animated  descriptions  of  them  with 
lofty  inonil  reflections,  which  are  considered  as  fonning  the 
finest  part  of  his  immortal  poera.  We  give  the  stanzas  refer- 
red to,  in  the  version  of  Hoole;  the  best  we  have,  tliough  it 
presents  but  a  faJM  idea  of  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of 
Ibe  original. 

"  Kow  from  the  bmk  Iheir  ejrei  iround  the]'  thrc*,. 
And  won  twhcld  the  (iromii'd  guide  in  liev. 
Amiiln  lUe  itrcMn  *  lilllr  bxrk  tplxiiu-'d, 
A  ilrfiD,  M  the  Mimi,  (be  tetiel  ■teer'd' 
Uctwuding  rluglcu  o'er  her  forehead  Hrif , 
Aiiil  mild  bcnCMlcnM  her  Inok*  dIepU;-. 
H<r  kmlf  fcaluce*  brstoi  cBiili^nl  ^ed. 
And  beiienlj'  gloriea  bhae  ■rauiid  her  head. 

Vow  HufDCi  Willi  re<l,  kiid  nov  «iUi  Biurc  floi" 
At  eierj  turn  >t  thift*  du  truiieiit  I'tfiU 
And  ehrau  •itli  nuMcmlitri  hut*  the  light' 
Sotb  tiHcMi  grw*  Ihc  hining  dote  mnunict, 
Wbne  genlla  ixck  )•  dath*d  with  (<«•}'  plami|i 
Tnrttrr  new  ihe  Tiried  friibcrt  (lUj, 
BcBKtint  «>ct7  ikt  of  twvry  fH 
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While)  as  they  move,  niceesfiTe  beaatiet  riie. 
And  fill  with  itrange  delight  the  gazer*!  ejei! 

FaTour'd  of  Heaven!  ateend  this  bark  (the  eried) 
In  which  secure  1  plough  the  swelling  tide: 
The  stormy  winds  their  wonted  rage  restrain, 
While  safe  in  this  eaeh  freight  may  pass  the  main: 
From  him  whose  sovereign  mercies  wide  eztfendv 
1  come  at  once  yoor  pilot  an^  your  friend." 

*'  By  Asealon  thcj  pass'd;  to  left  thej  Teer^d, 
And  tow'rd  the  vest  the  rafM  ressel  steer'd. 
Then  gliding  swift,  to  Gaza  next  they  came. 
An  ancient  harboor  not  unknown  to  fame: 
But  now,  from  many  a  neigbbooring  ruin  great. 
An  ample  city,  and  a  potent  state. 
The  warriors,  from  the  bark,  beheld  the  shore 
With  tents  of  rarioas  nations  covered  o'er: 
There  horse  and  foot  along  the  crowded  waj, 
fiwarm  thick  between  the  eitj  and  the  sea. 
There  loaded  camels  move  in  solemn  state* 
And  the  huge  elephant's  unwieldy  weight. 
Safe  in  the  port  they  see  the  vessels  ride. 
Or  floating  loose,  or  at  their  anchors  tjr'd. 
Some  hoist  their  spreading  sails,  while  others  sweeps 
With  level  strokes,  the  surface  of  the  deep. 
Then  thus  the  guiding  maid—*  Though  here  we  view 
.  The  thronging  numbers  of  this  impious  crew; 
Yet  these,  that  fill  the  seas  and  line  the  shore. 
Compote  not  all  the  mighty  tyrant's  power. 
These  Eg)-pt  and  the  neighbouring  lands  supply: 
But  other  aids  he  waits,  that  distant  lie. 
Far  to  the  east  extends  his  ample  sway. 
To  realma  that  bum  beneath  the  southern  ray;. 
And  henw  1  trust  our  swift  return  to  make. 
Ere  these,  departing,  shall  their  tents  forsake.' 

While  thus  she  spoke,  as  through  th*  aerial  space 
An  eagle  towers  above  the  fenther'd  race; 
Till,  soaring  in  the  sun,  the  sharpest  eye 
Ko  more  can  trace  his  progress  through  the  sky: 
So  'midst  the  ships  the  bark  its  passage  cleaves^ 
And  far  behind  the  lessening  navy  leaves. 
Now,  quick  as  thought,  by  Faplua's  towers  they  sail. 
(The  town  that  first  Egyptian  pilots  hail 
On  Syria's  land)  then  near  the  shore  they  fly. 
And  Rhinooera^  barren  sands  espy. 
Not  distant  far  a  mountain,  erown'd  with  wood. 
Casts  a  brown  shadow  o'er  the  subject  floods 
Around  its  rocky  foot  the  billows  rave; 
There  hapless  Pompey's  bones  obuin'd  a  grave. 
Pair  Damietu  next  the  eye  sarveyi^ 
Where  ancient  Nile  his  sacred  tribute  pays. 
Through  seven  wide  mouths,  and  many  a  stream  beside. 
His  waters  mingling  with  the  briny  tide. 
They  jmss  the  city  rais'd  by  him,*  whose  name 
To  latest  times  shall  bear  the  €*reoian  fiime. 
By  Pharos  then  they  glide»  an  isle  no  more, 
Aa  isthmus,  now  prqjeetfaig  finom  the  shore. 

*  Aknadsrihe  gtcvc 
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Nor  Rhodes,  nor  Crete,  they  to  the  north  rorvcy* 

But  near  the  chmet  of  Afrie  speed  their  way. 

Fruitful  her  coast:  but  more  remote,  her  lands 

Are  fillM  with  monsters  dire  and  burning  sands. 

By  Marmarique  they  steered,  and  now  they  pass'd 

Where  five  fair  cities  fiun'd  Cyrene  gjrac'd. 

Here  PtoleroiUs  stands,  and  here  they  view 

Whence  his  slow  stream  the  faUed  Lethe  drew. 

The  greater  Syrtes  next  (the  sailor^s  fear) 

They  leave  aloof,  and  fSu*  to  seaward  Teer: 

And  now  Judeca's  ci^  behind  them  stood; 

And  now  they  left  the  month  of  Magra's  flood; 

Now  Tripoli's  high  rising  towers  espy^d. 

Now  Malu  scarcely  o'er  the  wares  descry*d. 

The  Syrtes  past;  Alzerb^  they  beheld. 

Where  once  the  race  that  fed  on  Lotot  dwell'd. 

I'unis  they  see,  whose  crooked  shores  display. 

With  circumjacent  arms,  a  spaoicNis  bay: 

Tunis  the  rich,  a  place  well  known  to  fame. 

No  Lil^yan  city  boasts  a  greater  name. 

Near  this  Sicilia's  fertile  lands  are  spread; 

There  Lilybsum  rears  its  lofty  head.  ,    ^ 

Now  to  the  knighu  the  damsel-pilot  ahowM 
The  spot  where  once  Imperial  CarUiage  stood. 
lU-fatcd  Carthage!  scarce,  amidst  the  plains,* 
A  trace  of  all  her  ruio'd  pomp  remains; 
Proud  cities  vanish,  states  and  realms  decay. 
The  world's  uosuble  glories  fade  away! 
Yet  mortals  dare  of  certain  fate  comphdn; 
O  impious  folly  of  presuming  man! 

From  thence  they  see  Biseru's  spires  arise; 
Far  to  the  right  Sardinia's  island  lies: 
They  view,  where  once  the  rude  Nnmidian  awain 
Forstt'd  a  wai#dering  life  from  plain  to  plain; 
Algiers  and  Bugia  then  they  reach,  tlie  seat 
Of  impious  corsairs:  Next  Oraa  they  greet; 
And  now  by  Mauritania's  strand  proceed, 
W^here  elephants  and  hungry  lions  breed: 
Morocco  here  and  Fez  their  cities  rear: 
To  these  oppos'd  Granada's  lauds  appear. 
At  length  they  came  where,  press'd  in  narrow  bounds. 
Between  the  capes  the  boiling  deep  resounds: 
'TIS  feign'd,  that  first  Alcides  fore'd  a  way. 
And  gave  this  passage  to  the  indignant  sea. 
And  here  perchance  a  lengthen'd  tract  of  larid 
With  one  continued  mound  the  flood  restrain'd. 
But  now  the  furious  main,  with  rushing  tides* 
From  towering  Calp^  Abyla  divides; 
A  strait  'twixt  Libya  now  and  Spain  appear, 
Such  is  the  force  of  time  and  change  of  years!" 


*  la  the  origlBal  tbac 
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Dwl^akeraeniineii 
>luoiooolecitta,maoioDoi  ngak 
Copre  i  flntL  c  le  pompe  arena  ec  hate; 
K  P  boom  d'curriBortal  par  cbe  d  tdcfoi: 
O  Bosoa  flMBSte  copida  c  Mipertal 

CieruMifmme  UbenUb  Caaesxv.A.M. 
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THE  ROUND  TABLE.-.BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 
No.  1.    Sunday,  January  1,  1815. 

It  has  often  struck  me,  in  common  with  other  luxurious 
persons  who  are  fond  of  reading  at  breakfast,  and  who  arc 
well-tempered  enough,  particularly  on  such  occasions,  to  put 
up  with  a  little  agreeable  advice,  that  there  has  now  been  a 
sufficient  distance  of  time  since  the  publication  of  our  good 
old  periodical  works,  and  a  sufficient  change  in  matters  wor- 
thy of  social  observation,  to  warrant  the  appearance  of  a  si- 
milar set  of  papers. 

Upon  this  design,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  companions, 
and  with  all  sorts  of  determinations  to  be  equally  instructive 
and  delightful,  I  am  accordingly  now  entering;  and  must  give 
the  reader  to  understand,  in  their  name  as  well  as  my  own, 
that  wishing  to  be  regarded  as  his  companions  also,  we  act  at 
becomes  all  honest  persons  under  such  circumstances,  and 
profess  to  be  no  other  than  what  we  are:  in  other  words,  we 
assume  no  fictitious  characters,  or  what  an  acquaintance  of 
ours,  in  his  becoming  disdain  of  the  original  French,  would 
call  names  of  war* 

A  hundred  years  back,  when  the  mode  of  living  was  diffe- 
rent from  what  it  is  now,  and  taverns  and  coffee-houses  made 
the  persons  of  the  wits  familiar  to  every  body,  assumptions  of 
this  kind  may  have  been  necessary.  Captain  Steele,  for  in- 
stance, the  gay  fellow  about  town,  might  not  always  have  been 
listened  to  with  becoming  attention  or  even  gravity,  especial- 
ly if  he  had  been  a  little  too  inarticulate  over-night — he  diere- 
fore  put  on  the  wrinkles  and  privileges  of  Isaac  Bickerstaflf, 
the  old  gentleman.  Sir  Richard  mignt  be  a  little  better,  but 
not  perhaps  during  an  election,  or  after  the  failure  of  a  fish- 
pool;  and  so  he  retreated  into  the  ancient  and  impregnable 
composition  of  Nestor  Ironside. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  we  have  none  of  the  foibles  oi 
our  illustrious  predecessors.  It  would  be  odd  indeed,  (to  speak 
candidly,  and  with  that  humility  which  becomes  frail  beings 
like  men,)  if  our  numerous  and  very  eminent  virtues  had  no 
drawback — ^but  more  on  this  subject  presently.  All  that  I  say 
is,  that  we  have  not  the  same  occasion  for  disguise;  and  there- 
fore, as  we  prefer  at  all  times  a  plain,  straight-forward  beha- 
viour, and  in  fact,  choose  to  be  as  original  as  we  can  in  our 
productions,  we  have  avoided  the  trouble  of  adding  assumed 
characters  to  our  real  ones;  and  shall  talk,  just  as  we  thinkf 
walk,  and  take  dinner,  in  our  own  proper  persons.  It  is  true» 
the  want  of  old  age,  or  of  a  few  patriarchal  eccentricities,  to 
exercise  people's  patronage  on,  and  induce  thehr  self-love  to 
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bear  wilh  us,  may  be  a  deficiency  in  our  pretensions  wilh 
•ome:  but  we  must  plainly  confess,  witli  whatever  mortifica- 
tion, (hat  we  are  siill  at  a  flourishing  dme  of  life;  and  ibat  the' 
(rouble  and  eipericnce,  which  have  paHsed  over  our  heads, 
bavc  left  our  leeib,  hair,  and  eyes,  pretty  nearly  as  good  as 
they  found  them.  One  of  us,  (which,  by  the  way,  must  re- 
commend u»  to  all  the  married  people,  and  admirers  of  Agesi- 
lauA,)  wa»  even  caught  the  oUier  day  acting  the  great  horse 
wilh  a  boy  on  his  shoulders;  and  another,  (which  will  do  as 
much  for  us  among  the  bachelors,  and  give  Lord's  Gronnd  in 
particular  a  lively  sense  of  our  lurn  of  thinking)  was  not  a  vast 
while  ago  counted  the  secnnd-besi  cricketer  in  his  native  (own. 

On  ine  other  hnnd,  as  we  wish  lo  avoid  the  solitary  and 
dictatorial  manner  of  the  later  essayists,  and  at  the  same  lime 
are  bound  lo  show  our  readers  that  we  have  somelhnig  to  make 
up  for  the  wnnt  of  flapped  waistcoats  and  an  instructive  decay 
«ttbc  faculties,  we  hereby  iiiform  them,  that  we  are,  literally 
speaking,  a  small  pai-ty  of  friends,  who  meet  once  a  week  at  a 
round  table  to  discuss  the  merits  of  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  of  llie 
subjects  upon  which  we  are  to  write.  This  we  do  without 
any  sort  of  formality,  letting  the  stream  of  conversation  wan- 
der through  any  grounds  it  pleases,  and  sometimes  retiring 
into  onr  own  respective  cogitations,  iliough  it  must  be  confess- 
ed, very  rarely, — for  we  have  a  lively,  worn-visaged  fellow 
among  us,  who  has  a  trick,  when  in  company,  of  leaping,  as 
it  were,  on  the  top  of  his  troubles,  and  keeping  our  f-pirits  in 
motion  wilh  all  sorts  of  pleasant  interludes.  After  diiuier,  if 
the  weather  requires  it,  we  draw  round  the  fire,  wilh  a  biscuit 
or  two,  and  the  remainder  of  a  philosophic  bottle  of  wine;  or 
as  we  are  all  passionately  fond  of  music,  one  of  us  touches  an 
instrument,  in  a  manner  that  would  make  a  professor  die  with 
laughter  in  see  him  using  his  thumb  where  lie  should  put  his 
finger,  or  his  (Uiger  where  he  should  use  his  thumb,  but  never- 
theless in  such  a  way  as  to  ravish  tlic  rest  of  us,  who  know  siill 
less  th»n  he  does.  At  an  Italian  air  we  even  think  him  supe- 
rior to  Traini'r.2ani,  though  we  gcncntlly  give  vent  to  our  feel- 
ings on  this  poini  in  a  whisper.  We  suspect,  htuvever,  thai 
be  overheard  us  one  evening,  as  he  immediately  attempted 
flome  eitmordinarv  grjices,  which  with  all  our  partiality  we 
own  were  abominalile. 

The  reader  will  see,  by  this  Bcrounl,  that  we  do  not  mean 
to  be  over  snsiere  on  the  score  of  domcslic  enjoyments.  Then 
fiw  our  malhrmatics  and  acromplishments  as  writers,  one  of  ua 
is  deep  in  the  learned  languages,  another  in  metaphysics,  and 
a  thtnl  in  poeirv;  and  as  for  cxjierience,  and  a  proper  sympa- 
tb;  with  the  intlnuities  of  our  >[>ccie»,  the  former  of  wliicn  lit 
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absolutely  necessary  for  those  who  set  up  to  be  instructors, 
and  the  latter  quite  as  much  ;jo  to  give  it  a  becoming  tone  and 
render  it  lastingly  useful, — we  shall  not  break  in  upon  a  great- 
er principle  by  imitating  the  reckless  candour  of  Rousseau, 
and  make  a  parade  of  what  other  weaknesses  we  may  have — but 
for  sickness,  for  ordinary  worldly  trouble,  and,  in  one  or  two 
respects,  for  troubles  not  very  ordinary,  few  persons  |5erhaps 
at  our  time  of  life  can  make  a  haiidsomer  show  of  infirmities* 
Of  some  we  shall  only  say,  that  they  have  been  common  to  most 
persons,  as  well  as  ourselves,  who  were  not  born  to  estates  of 
their  own;  but  these  and  pthei's  have  enabled  us  to  buy,  what 
money  might  have  still  kept  us  poor  in, — some  good  real  know- 
ledge, and,  at  bottom  of  all  our  egotism,  some  warm- wishing 
unaffected  humility.  Even  at  school,  where  there  is  nothing 
much  to  get  sick  or  melancholy  with,  if  indulgent  parents  arc 
out  of  th§  way,  we  were  initiated  into  experience  a  little  ear- 
lier than  most  people;  the  ti'ibulations  we  have  fallen  into  be- 
fore and  after  this  time  are  almost  innumerable;  and  out  of 
mere  horror  of  mind,  particularly  at  a  fright  we  had  from  a 
wicked  wag  through  a  key-hole,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  saying,  that  we  can  muster  up,  under  the  head  of  sickness 
and  casualties  alone,  a  pair  of  scalded  legs,  a  watery  head, 
(now,  by  the  way,  in  excellent  preservation,)  a  variety  of  fevers, 
including  a  capital  St.  Anthony's  fire,  two  rheumatisms,  three 
drownings,  and  one,  (which  was  quite  enough,)  hypochondria. 
We  must  mention  also  a  two  year's  imprisonment,  as  a  circum- 
stance that  has  increased  our  stock  of  ideas;  and  may  add,  as  a 
specimen  of  our  experience  after  the  fashion  of  Ulysses,  that 
we  have  all  of  us,  at  separate  periods  from  one  another,  been  in 
France.  I  must  confess,  however,  for  my  own  part,  that  I  was 
not  of  an  age  to  make  much  use  of  my  travels,  having  gone 
thither  in  my  childhood  to  get  rid  of  one  sickness,  and jist 
stayed  long  enough  to  survive  another.  It  was  just  before 
the  decrees  that  altered  religious  as  well  as  political  matters  in 
that  country,  and  almost  all  that  I  remember  is  a  good  old  wo- 
man, our  landlady,  who  used  to  weep  bitterly  over  me,  because 
I  should  die  a  heretic,  and  be  buried  in  unconsecrated  ground. 
I  have  made  an  exception  ever  since,  out  of  the  \\  hole  French 
nation,  in  favour  of  the  people  at  Calais,  and  was  delighted, 
thouj^h  not  surprised,  to  hear  the  other  day  from  one  of  our 
round  table,  that  the  v/omen  there  were  all  pretty  and  prepos- 
sessing, and  still  looked  as  if  they  could  be  kind  to  young 
heretics. 

Of  this  accomplished  and  experienced  part\^  of  ours,  cir- 
cumstances have  made  me  the  president;  but  i  wish  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood,  that  I  do  not  on  that  account  claim  any 
pre-eminence  but  a  nominal  one.    "We  shall  all  choose  our  own 
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subjrcis.  only  open  to  the  suggestions  and  comments  of  V 
eili«r;  oiiti  uti  aueak,  as  becoiiiest  our  social  familiuriiy,  in  the 
first  person.  Coircsponilents,  liierefore,  (and  I  must  here 
mention  that  all  persona  not  actually  admitted  to  tiie  said  ta- 
ble, must  write  to  us  in  the  fonii  of  a  letter.)  may  address,  as 
liiry  please,  either  to  the  president  of  the  round  table,  or  to  the 
president  and  bis  fellows  in  general,  as  "  Mr.  President, — 
Gentlemen  of  the  Round  Table,"  or  to  any  one  of  my  friends  in 
particular,  according  to  his  signature,  as  "  To  tbe  Member  of 
the  Round  Table,  1 .  or  VV."  This  perhaps  will  be  determined 
by  the  nature  of  tJie  communication;  but  I  wafl  tlie  more  anxi- 
ous to  say  somelhtng  on  the  point,  inasmuch  as  my  situation 
often  reminds  me  of  other  great  men  who  have  sat  at  the  head 
of  tables,  round  or  squure,  such  as  Charlemagne  with  his  peers, 
who  were  persons  of  greater  prowess  than  himself;  or  king 
Arthur,  who  in  spite  of  his  renown  ^vaa  nothing  after  all  to  some 
of  his  knights,  Launcdot  or  Tristan,  for  instance;  or  to  give  a 
more  familiar  example,  Robin  Hood  and  his  fellows,  every  one 
of  whom,  before  be  could  be  admitted  into  the  company,  hftd 
beaten  (he  captain. 

I  must  not,  however,  before  1  conclude,  pass  over  king  Ar- 
thur so  slightly;  as  our  round  table,  to  a  certain  degree,  is  ine- 
vitably associated  in  our  minds  with  his,  Tbe  name  indeed 
was  Eiven  to  us  by  one  of  tliat  sex,  who  have  always  been  ihe 
c [lie I  ornaments  and  promoters  of  cliivalrous  institutions;  and 
for  my  part,  when  I  am  sitting  at  the  head  of  it.  with  my  kniglits 
on  (^rh  side,  I  can  hardly  help  fancying  that  I  am  putting  a 
triiim|ihani  finish  to  tlie  old  prophecy,  and  feeling  in  me,  under 
an  unexpected  but  more  useful  character,  the  revived  spirit  of 
that  great  British  monarch,  who.  we  all  know,  was  lo  rclum 
s^in  to  light  from  his  subterraneous  exile,  and  repair  the 
round  tabic  in  ail  Us  glory: 


He  !■  «  kiiie  jcrowtiid  in  fi.irie 

With  tceptcr  ind  &woril,  uid  with  his  ivgtilj 

8h*it  Nurt  M  lanl  >nd  invrreigrne 

O  »  orriiric.uid  reitrite  in  BritBitic, 

And  [Tpuiv  >|;ain>-  the  uld  mund  luble, 

AHHiiig  princes  iting  incompirabtc. — Ltroate> 


4 


To  this  idea,  and  the  long  train  of  romantic  associattoDs 
and  inspired  works  connected  with  it,  we  sh.i!l  somelinM-s  re-' 
sort  in  our  poetical  moments,  just  us  we  shall  krcji  the  more 
^miliar  idea  oflhe  dining  (able  before  us  in  our  ordinary  ones* 
~W  will  it  always  indeed  be  absent  from  our  minds  durine;  onr 
lilosopliical  and  most  abftnisr  sfieculaiions;  f(ir  what  nave 
h  tnoAt  chivalrous  persona  been  from  the  earliest  ages,  but 
»inany  moral  rcfoniierii,  who  encountered  error  and  comtp- 

,  Tit-  IS 
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tlon  with  various  weapons,  who  brought  down  brute  force 
however  gigantic,  who  carried  light  into  darkness^  and  liberty 
among  the  imprisoned,  ajid  dissipated  with  some  charm  c^ 
other  about  them,  the  illusions  of  pleasure? 

No.  3.  Sunday,  January  8,  1815. 

Sociali  fcedere  mensa. — Miltov. 
A  table  in  a  social  compact  joia'd. 

As  the  reader  has  been  given  to  understand  that  the  sub- 
jects which  my  friends  and  myself  mean  to  discuss  will  form 
part  of  our  conversation  at  table,  and  that  the  conversation 
will  nevertheless  be  as  casual  and  unrestrained  as  it  usually  is 
among  social  parties,  he  may  easily  conclude  that  they  will  be 
of  a  very  various  description.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  in- 
deed to  no  ^inds  in  particular;  and  taking  advantage  s<3me- 
times  of  the  character  of  table-talk,  even  the  same  article  may 
contain  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  start  ofi*  from  one  point  to 
another  with  as  unshackled  and  extemporaneous  an  enjoyment 
as  one  of  Montaigne's.  This,  however,  will  be  but  seldom^ 
for  we  are  habitually  fond  of  arrangement,  and  do  not  lilce  to 
see  even  the  dishes  out  of  their  proper  positions.  But  at  the 
same  time,  though  we  shall  generally  confine  ourselves  to  one 
subject  in  our  essays,  and  sometimes  be  altogether  facetious 
and  sometimes  exclusively  profound,  we  shall  always  think 
ourselves  at  liberty  to  be  both,  if  we  please, — always  at  liber- 
ty to  set  out  merrily  in  a  first  paragraph,  or  to  be  pleasant  in 
a  parenthesis.  These  things,  while  they  refresh  the  writer, 
serve  to  give  a  fillip  to  the  reader's  attention,  and  act  upon 
him  as  the  handing  round  of  a  snuff-box  may  do  in  the  middle 
•f  conversation. 

Besides,  there  is  a  beauty  of  contrast  in  this  variety;  and 
as  wc  mean  to  be  very  powerful  writers,  as  well  as  every 
thing  else  that  is  desirable,  power  is  never  seen  to  so  much 
advantage  as  when  it  goes  about  a  thing  carelessly.  You 
like  to  see  a  light-horseman  who  seems  as  if  he  coula  abolish 

irou  with  a  passing  cut,  and  not  a  great  heavy  fellow,  who 
ooks  as  if  he  should  tumble  down  in  case  of  missing  you,  or 
a  little  red  staring  busybody,  who  would  be  obligea  to  wield 
his  sword  two-handed,  and  kill  himself  first  with  fexertion. 
When  Bonaparte  set  out  on  his  Russian  expedition,  they  say 
that  he  got  into  his  carriage,  twirling  his  glove  about,  and 
singing 

Marlbrouk  to  the  wan  is  going. 

I 

Perhaps  we  shall  be  quite  as  gay  and  buoyant  when  setting 
out  on  the  loftiest  speculations,— barring,  of  course,  ail  com- 
pai'isons  with  hiia  on  the  score  of  success,  though  even  wc 


caimot  »nsnrGr  for  what  a  norihcast  wind  or  a  Tall  of  snow 
may  do  to  un.  1  liave  myscll',  betbie  now,  had  a  whole  host 
of  lioe  ideas  blown  away  by  the  one;  and  have  been  compel- 
led lo  retreat  from  the  other,  mind  and  budy,  with  my  knees 
nlinosl  into  the  tire. 

In  short,  to  put  an  end  to  this  preface  cxempUftcatory,  the 
mo^t  trifling  matters  may  sometimes  be  not  only 'the  com- 
mencement, but  tlie  causes,  of  the  gi-avest  difcussious.  The 
fait  of  an  apple  from  a  tree  suggested  the  doctrine  of  attrac* 
tioii;  and  the  same  apple,  for  aught  we  know,  served  up  in  a 
dumpling,  may  huvc  assisted  ihe  jihilosopher  in  his  notions  of 
heal,  for  who  has  not  witnessed  similar  causes  and  eticcts  at 
a  dinner  table?  For  my  part,  a  piece  of  mutton  has  supplied 
mv  with  arguments,  as  well  an  chop^,  for  a  fortnight;  1  have 
seen  a  hare  or  a  cod's-hcad  giving  hints  lo  a  Iriend  for  his 
next  essay;  and  iiavc  known  the  most  solemn  rcHections  rise, 
with  a  pair  of  claws,  out  of  a  pigeon-pie. 

Thrrc  are  two  or  three  heado,  however,  under  which  all  our 
subjects  may  Ije  classed,  and  these  it  will  be  proper  to  men- 
lion,  not  so  much  for  the  necessity  of  any  such  classification, 
as  for  an  indication  of  the  particular  views  and  feelings  with 
which  we  may  handle  them.  The  first  is  manners,  or  the  sur- 
fiice  of  society, — the  second  moraU,  metaphysically  cousider- 
ed,  or  its  iumoRt  causes  of  action, — the  third,  taste,  or  its 
right  feeling  upon  things  both  external  and  internal,  which 
tifs,  as  ii  were,  between  both. 

With  regard  to  the  lirst,  we  are  aware,  and  must  advise  the 
reader,  that  wc  do  not  possess  so  much  food  for  observation 
as  the  authors  of  the  earlier  periodical  works;  and  this  is  the 
ca&e,  not  merely  because  wc  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
living  so  much  as  they  did  out  in  society,  but  because  man- 
ners arc  of  a  more  level  surface  than  ihcy  were  in  their  times, 
and  people's  characters  have,  in  a  manner,  been  polished  out. 
In  feci,  this  is  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  very  writers  in 
iiucsiion.  The  extension  of  a  general  knowledge  and  good 
breeding  were  iheir  direct  objects, — they  succeeded, — and 
there  i»  not  a  domestic  party  now-a-dnys,  in  high  bfe  or  in 
middle,  but  in  its  freedom  from  grussness  and  its  tincture  of 
liieraiure,  is  indebted  to  Steele  and  his  associates.  The  good 
wa<i  threat  and  universal,  and  should  alone  render  (hose  men 
immortal,  even  without  all  the  other  claims  of  their  wit  and 
character. 

Every  general  advantage,  however,  of  this  kind,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  overdo  itself.  A  cerUiin  degree  of  knowledge  and 
politeness  being  within  every  body's  power,  suDicient  to  ena- 
dIc  thirm  to  pass  smoothly  with  each  other,  erery  thing  fuf- 
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ther  becomes  at  fest  neglected;  character  first  ^ivcs  way  to 
polish,  polish  by  little  and  little  carries  away  sohdity;  and  all 
the  community,  who  are  to  be  acted  upon  in  this  way,  are  at 
length  in  danger  of  resembling  so  mucn  worn-out  coin,  which 
has  not  only  lost  the  features  upon  it,  and  grown  blank  by  at- 
trition, but  begins  to  be  weighed  and  found  wanting  even  for 
the  common  purposes  of  society. 

As  far  then  as  our  observations  on  manners  go,  it  will 
be  our  endeavour  to  counteract  this  extreme.  Our  mode  of 
proceeding  will  be  best  explained  by  itself;  but  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  set  men,  not  upon  disliking  smoothness,  but  avoid- 
ing insipidity, — not  upon  starting  into  roughness,  but  over- 
coming a  flimsy  sameness, — and  mis  too,  not  by  pretending  to 
characters  which  they  have  not,  but  by  letting  their  own  be 
seen  as  far  as  they  possess  them,  and  once  more  having  faces 
to  know  them  by. 

Taste,  as  was  inevitable,  has  sympathized  completely  with 
this  superficial  state  of  manners.  In  proportion  as  the  com- 
munity were  all  to  resemble  each  other,  and  to  have  faces  and 
manners  in  common,  their  self-love  was  not  to  be  disturbed 
by  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  individuality.  A  \iTitcr  might 
be  natural,  but  he  was  to  be  natural  only  as  far  as  their 
sense  of  nature  would  go,  and  this  was  not  a  great  way. 
Besides,  even  when  he  was  natural,  he  hardly  dared  to  be  so 
in  language  as  well  as  idea;  there  gradually  came  up  a  kind 
of  dress,  m  which  a  man^s  mind  as  well  as  body  was  to  clothe 
itself;  and  the  French,  whose  sophisticated  taste  had  been  first 
introduced  by  political  circumstances,  saw  it  increasing  every 
day  under  the  characteristic  title  of  polite  criticism,  till  they 
condescended  to  acknowledge  that  we  were  behaving  our- 
selves well, — ^that  Mr.  Pope  was  a  truly  harmonious  poet,  and 
that  Mr.  Addison's  Cato  made  amends  for  the  barbarism  of 
Shakspeare.  The  praises  indeed  bestowed  by  the  French  in 
these  and  similar  instances,  went  in  one  respect  to  a  fortunate 
extreme,  and  tended  to  rouse  a  kind  of  national  contradiction, 
which  has  perhaps  not  been  without  its  eflfect  in  keeping  a 
better  spirit  alive:  but  it  must  not  be  concealed,  that  both 
Shakspeare  and  Milton  have  owed  a  great  part  of  their  repu- 
tation, of  late  years,  to  causes  which,  though  of  a  distinct  na- 
ture, have  been  unconnected  with  a  direct  poetical  taste.  I 
allude  to  the  art  of  acting  with  regard  to  the  former,  and  to 
certain  doctrines  of  religion  with  respect  to  the  latter,  both  of 
which  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  finer  spirit  of  either  poet, 
than  a  jack-o-lantern  or  a  jugged  hare.  Milton  still  remains 
unknown  to  the  better  classes,  in  comparison  with  succeeding 
writecs;  and  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  the  two  other  great  poets 
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at  England,  »'bo  have  had  no  such  rerommcndalions  to  (he 
irarsutta  or  prejudices  of  society,  are  scarcely  known  at  all, 
cspcfiaHy  with  any  ihing  like  an  apprcLensioii  of  their  essen- 
tial qualitiefi.  Cliaucer  is  considered  a^*  a  rude  sort  of  poel, 
«riio  wrolc  a  vast  while  ago,  and  is  no  longer  intelligible;  and 
Spenser,  a  proaiiig  one,  not  qnite  so  old,  who  wrote  nothing 
bm  allegories.  Tliey  startle  lo  hear,  that  the  birer  has  very 
litdc  need  of  tlie  glossary,  and  is  dipt  in  pueiic  luxury;  and 
thai  the  former,  besides  neing  intelligible  with  a  little  allen- 
lloii,  is  in  some  respects  a  kindred  spirit  with  Shakspeare  for 
gravity  as  well  as  lor  mirlli,  and  full  of  the  most  exquisite 
feeling  of  all  kinds,  even  to  the  pathetic.  U  is  curious  indeed 
to  ftec  the  length  to  which  (he  levelling  spirit  in  manners,  and 
the  coxcomjcal  sort  of  excliisiveness  il  produces,  have  carried 
people  in  their  habiiual  ideas  of  writers  not  of  their  gcnera- 
lioD.  Noiliing  h  young  and  in  full  vigour  but  themselves. 
Sbakfpeare  may  enjoy  a  lucky  nerpeiuily  of  lustihood  by 
means  of  school -compilations  and  stage-nlayrrs;  and  Milton, 
in  their  imaginations,  is  a  respectable  miadle-aged  gentleman, 
something  hkc  the  clergyman  who  preaches  on  Sundays; — 
but  Spenser  is  escoedingly  quaint  and  rusty:  and  Chaucer  is 
Dothing  but  old  Chaucer  or  honest  Geofirey,  which  is  about  as 
feasant,  though  not  intended  to  be  so,  as  the  lover's  address 
to  the  sun  in  the  GcnOe  Shepherd: 


Vou  will  even  find  them  talking,  with  an  air  of  patronage,  of 
liaving  found  something  go<xl  now  and  then  in  Ihae  old  ari- 
Itri, — meaning  the  great  masters  above  mentioned,  and  the 
working  beads  that  were  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare.  They 
eridentiv  present  them  to  their  minds  as  so  many  old  gentle- 
men and  CTandfalhers.  balf'doating;  and  for  aughl  I  Know, 
would  ihinit  of  Apollo  himself  in  the  same  way,  it  it  were  not 
for  Toukc^s  Pantheon  or  an  occasional  plaster  cast.  As  if 
perpetual  youth,  instead  of  age,  was  not  the  inheritance  of 
iBunortal  genius!  As  if  a  great  poet  could  ever  grow  old,  n't 
long  as  Nature  herself  was  young! 

But  I  must  restrain  myself  on  this  subject,  or  I  sliall  exceed 
my  limits.  The  reader  will  see  that  we  are  prepared  lo  say 
a  gtt;al  deal  of  "  these  old  poets;"  and  we  arc  so,  not  because 
they  are  old,  but  because  they  are  beaniiful  and  ever  fresh. 
We  ithnll  also  do  as  much  for  some  of  the  old  prose  writers; 
aitd  endeavour,  by  means  of  b^^ih,  and  of  the  universal  prin- 
ciples which  inspired  tltem,  to  wean  the  zeaera]  table,  as  far 
a«  we  can,  from  ihe  lingering  influentc  oflhe  French  school 
back  again  to  that  of  the  Englisb,  or  in  other  words,  from  ihc 
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poetry  of  modes  and  fashions  to  that  of  fancy,  and  feeling, 
and  all-surviving  nature.  We  have  had  enough,  in  all  con- 
science, of  men  who  talk  away,  and  write  smoothly,  and 
everlastingly  copy  each  other;  let  us,  in  the  name  of  variety, 
if  of  nothing  else,  have  a  little  of  men,  who  held  it  necessary 
to  think  and  speak  for  themselves, — men  who  went  to  the 
fountain-head  of  inspiration,  where  the  stream  wept  and 
sparkled  away  at  its  pleasure,  and  not  where  it  was  cut  away 
into  artificial  channels,  and  sent  smoothing  up,  pert  and  mo- 
notonous, through  a  set  of  mechanical  pipes  and  eternally- 
repeated  imaees. 

On  the  subject  of  morals,  which  is  one  that  requires  the 
nicest  development,  and  will  be  treated  by  us  with  propor- 
tionate care  and  sincerity,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
saying  at  present,  that  if  we  differ  on  this  point  also  from  the 
opinions  of  our  predecessors  and  others,  it  is  only  where  we 
think  them  hurttul  to  the  real  interests  of  charity  and  self- 
knowledge,  and  where  they  have  made  a  compromise,  to  no 
real  purpose,  with  existing  prejudices.  On  this  point,  as 
well  as  on  manners,  we  shall  endeavour  to  pierce  below  the 
surface  of  things,  but  only  to  fetch  out  what  we  conceive  to  be 
a  more  valuable  substance,  and  fitter  for  the  kindlier  purposes 
ef  intercourse.  We  may  disturb  the  complacency  of  some  ex- 
quisitely self-satisfied  persons,  and  startle  into  a  God-bless- 
me  or  so  (which  we  should  be  sorry  to  do  over  their  tea-cups) 
a  number  of  worthy  pedple  who  lament  that  every  body  does 
not  resemble  .them:  but  the  world  have  too  long,  even  when 
most  professing  to  be  charitable,  4}een  taught  to  value  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  others;  and  perhaps  in  our  old  zeal 
for  the  many  instead  of  the  few,  we  shall  endeavour  to  reserve 
this  kind  of  beginning  at  home,  and  exhort  them  to  think 
somewhat  better  of  others,  even  at  a  little  expense  to  them- 
selves. 

In  short,  lo  recommend  an  independent  simplicity  in  man- 
ners, a  love  of  nature  in  taste,  and  truth,  generosity,  and  self- 
knowledge  in  morals,  will  be  the  object,  dming  or  fasting,  with 
blade  in  nand  or  with  pen,  of  the  knights  of  the  round  table.* 


THE  VENUS  DE  MEDICIS. 

(^From  the  Giornale  EnciclopedicOf  a  mt^gaxine  pubtithed  tu  Florence.) 

It  is  generally  known  that  one  of  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
of  the  Venus  de  Medicis  has  been  suppliea  by  a  modern  artist: 
every  circumstance,  however  trifling,  which  relates  to  this  mas- 

*  We  intend  to  publiflh^he  fucoeeding  aumkers  of  tbii  wcM 
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ter-piece  of  anliquify,  justly  considered  as  the  wonder  of  art, 
Diust  necessarily  be  interesdng  to  the  public;  and  our  readerfi 
will  not  be  displeased  to  leain  how  the  finger  was  broken,  es- 
pecially as  none  of  the  writers  who  have  sjioken  of  this  fa- 
mous work  have  taken  any  nolice  of  it. 

In  the  time  ofCosmoihe  third,  j^niiid  duke  of  Tuscany,  lord 
Ossory  being  in  Florence,  was  one  day,  in  the  company  of  the 
erand  duke,  contemplating  tliis  wonderful  htatuc,  and  offered 
Kim  an  hundred  thousand  livres  for  it,  if  he  cotiUi  be  induced 
to  part  wilh  it,  asking  two  months  time  to  procure  the  sura  of 
money  from  England,  and  adding  that  a  ship  should  be  sent 
from  tl^nce  eipressly  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  it.  The 
grand  duke  smiled  at  llie  proposal,  but  without  making  any 
reply,  tunied  towards  the  marquis  Malaspina,  who  was  pre- 
sent, and  dciired  him  to  note  down  his  lordship's  name;  and 
the  aSair  ended  as  a  piece  of  pleasantry. 

Lord  Ossory  had  a  red  cornelian  ring,  representing  a  cu-  . 
Did,  which  the  grand  duke,  having  seen  it  some  days  before, 
nad  admired  so  much,  thai  his  lordship  wished  to  make  him 
a  present  of  it.  His  highness  however  would  not  acrept  it; 
and  upon  this  occasion  the  Englishman,  wilh  a  delicate  gene- 
rosity, requested  Cosmo,  though  he  would  not  consent  to  part 
with  the  Venus,  at  least  to  ucnnil  him  to  marry  her;  to  wiiich 
the  grand  duke  having  smilingly  consented,  his  lordship  put 
the  ring  on  the  linger  of  the  goddess,  and  fixed  it  as  firmly  as 
possible;*  thus  fmaing  means  lo  gratify  the  duke  wilh  the  cor- 
nelian, without  wounding  his  self-love.  Cosmo  thinking  the 
representation  of  Cupid  agreeable  to  the  subject  of  the  statue, 
sutTered  the  ring  to  remain;  and  the  statue  would  alill  have  been 
adorned  with  it,  luid  not  a  certain />«rsona^f,  wisely  resolving 
to  remove  from  the  linger  of  Venus  this  AfKi-og^nfOH*  addition, 
clandestinely  entered  the  gallery  one  day.  and  attempted  to 
appropriate  the  ring  to  himself,  when  being  obliged  to  force 
it  olT,  and  fiearl'u)  perhaps  that  he  might  be  surprised,  the  lin- 
ger was  broken. 

We  should  like  lo  know  the  name  of  this  person,  how  the 
attempt  became  known,  and  if,  with  the  finger,  he  really  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  away  the  ring  also:  but  llie  document  from 
which  we  have  taken  these  circumstances  noes  no  farther;  it 
only  mentions  that  the  ring  is  still  preserve  J,  and  is  appended 

*  Ko<  lixing  tlic  Htitur  birfore  ii«,  we  cinnut  uy  preolMly  wliich  it  (tie 
finder  tlial  appcir*  tn  hkfe  hrra  juiiUMli  bul  on  uriilrretaiid  ftviii  tunic  of  our 
■rtuU  lliai  it  ii  ilic  f^.re-imgu',  winch  liruJi  <w  to  cancludc  th>l  Ihc  Engliib 
tMhIrmul  wM  aei^itunU'd  Witli  tlie  ancirnt  |>niclice  uf  Wcuiing^  the  nupliit 
rinn  :>n  tliBi  G'lp-Ti  ii|p  upiiiian  prevailed  unonfCM  Ow  Grrckn  Mid  Hom»»Mi, 
and  pErliapn  toinr  may  Mill  maintMn  it,  iku  ^bcee  ia  a  imall  nerve  which 
1*  tlut  bi|[«r  wiUi  UicL«wt, 
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to  a  little  ^old  chain  in  the  chrystal  cabinet  of  the  royal  gal- 
lery; and  sdl  that  we  can  say  in  addition  is,  that  the  yenu9  de 
JUedicis^  mutilated^  will  remain  a  perpetual  monument  of  the 
inadvertency  of  this  personage. 

tThe  Italian  journalist,  in  a  note,  seems  to  hint  that  this  uq- 
^  ant  attempt  at  petty  larceny  was  committed  by  some  fo- 
reigner of  distinguished  rank.] 


FAITH.  ,:. 

{From  ChateaubriawTt  Beautiet.) 

There  is  no  power  but  in  conviction. — What  wonders  a 
small  band  of  troops,  persuaded  of  the  abilities  of  their  leader, 
is  capable  of  achieving!  Thirty-five  thousand  Greeks  follow 
Alexander  to  the  conquest  of  the  world;  Lacedsmon  commits 
her  destiny  to  the  hands  of  Lycurgus,  and  Lacedaemon  be- 
comes the  wisest  of  cities;  Babylon  believes  that  she  is  formed 
for  greatness,  and  greatness  crowns  her  confidence;  an  oracie 
gives  the  empire  of  the  universe  to  the  Romans,  and  the  Ro- 
mans obtain  the  empire  of  the  universe;  Columbus  alone,  among 
all  his  contemporaries,  persists  in  believing  the  existence  of  a 
new  world,  and  a  new  world  rises  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 
Friendship,  patriotism,  love,  all  the  generous  sentiments,  are 
likewise  a  species  of  faith.  It  was  because  they  had  faith  that 
a  Codrus,  a  Pyiades,  a  Rcgulus,  an  Arria,  performed  prodi- 
gies. For  the  same  reason  those,  who  have  faith  in  nothing, 
who  treat  all  the  attachments  of  the  soul  as  illusions,  who  con- 
sider every  noble  action  as  insanity,  and  look  with  pity  upon 
the  warm  miagination  and  tender  sensibility  of  genius — for  the 
same  reason  such  hearts  will  never  achieve  any  thing  great  oi; 
generous:  their  only  belief  is  in  matter  and  in  death,  and  they 
are  ahready  insensible  as  the  one,  and  cold  and  icy  as  the  other. 


TRIUMPHS  AND  TROPHIES    IN    COOKERY,    TO  BE  USED  AT  FESTI- 
VAL TIMES,  AS  TWELFTH-DAY,  &C. 
(FVom  on  old  vork  entitled  **  Tke  AceompHsht  Cook.**) 

^^  Make  the  likeness  of  a  ship  in  pasteboard,  with  flags  and 
streamers,  the  guns  belonging  to  it  of  kickscs,  binde  thcra 
about  with  packthred,  and  cover  them  with  coarse  paste  pro- 
portionable to  the  fashion  of  a  cannon  with  carriages,  lay  tnem 
in  places  convenient,  as  you  see  them  in  ships  of  war;  with 
such  holes  and  trains  of  powder  that  they  may  all  take  fire; 
place  your  ship  firm  in  a  great  charger;  then  make  a  salt  round 
about  it,  and  stick  therein  egg-efaeUs  foU  of  sweet  water;  you 
iiiay,  by  a  great  pin,  take  out  aU  Ae  meat  out  of  ^e  egg  by 
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Allowing,  and  ihen  fill  i(  ffitb  lb«  rote-H'aler.  Then  \a  an- 
olbcr  charger  have  tlie  proporlinn  of  a  slag  made  ofcoavsp 
pa&tp,  with  a  broad  arrow  in  the  side  of  bim,  and  his  body  fil- 
iL-d  lip  wiih  claret  wine.  In  another  charger  at  tlie  end  ol  the 
stag  have  the  [iroportion  of  a  casile  wiUi  batdeincnls.  percai- 
lices,  gates,  and  araw-bridges,  made  of  pasteboard,  the  guns 
of  kicKscB,  and  covered  wim  coarse  pasle  as  the  former;  place 
il  at  a  dii>(ance  from  ihe  ship  to  fire  at  each  other.  Tlie  stag 
being  placed  beiwiit  them  with  egg-shells  full  of  sweet  water 
(as  belbre)  placed  in  salt.  At  each  side  of  the  charger,  where- 
in is  the  stag,  place  a  pie  made  of  coarse  paste,  in  one  of  which 
lot  there  be  some  live  frocs,  in  the  other  live  birds;  make  these 
pics  of  coarse  pasle,  filled  with  bran,  and  yellowed  over  with 
saffron  or  yolks  of  eggs,  gild  them  over  in  spots,  as  also  the 
stag,  the  ship,  and  castle;  bake  them,  and  place  tbeui  with 
gilt  bay-leaves  on  the  turrets  and  tunnels  of  the  castle  and 
pies;  being  baked,  maltc  a  hole  in  the  boilom  of  your  pies, 
take  oil)  the  bran,  put  in  your  frogs  and  birds,  and  close  up 
the  holes  with  the  same  coarse  pasle;  then  cut  the  lids  neatly 
up,  to  be  taken  off  by  the  tunnels;  being  all  placed  in  order 
upon  (he  table,  before  you  fire  the  trains  of  powder,  order  il 
so  that  some  of  llie  ladies  may  be  pcriiuadcd  to  plgck  the  ar- 
row out  of  the  stag,  then  will  the  claret  wine  follow  as  blood 
running  out  of  a  wound.  This  being  done  with  admiration  to 
the  l}enoldcr£,  after  some  short  pause,  fire  the  train  of  the  cas- 
tle, that  the  pieces  all  of  one  side  may  go  off;  ihen  fire  the 
trains  of  one  side  of  the  ship,  as  in  a  bailie;  nesi  mm  the 
chargers,  ami  by  degrees  fire  the  trains  of  each  other  side,  a.-, 
before.  This  done,  to  sweeten  the  stink  of  the  powder,  lei 
the  ladies  take  the  egg-shells  full  of  sweet  waters,  and  ihrow 
thctn  at  each  other.  All  dangers  being  seemingly  over,  by 
ihiit  lime  you  may  suppoxe  they  will  desire  to  see  what  is  in 
the  pies;  where  lifiiny  first  the  fid  off  one  pie,  out  skips  some 
frogs,  which  make  die  ladies  to  skip  and  shreek;  next  after 
the  other  pic.  whence  comes  out  the  birds;  who,  by  a  natural 
inslincl,  tlytng  at  the  Hghl,  will  put  out  tlut  candles,  so  that 
what  with  the  flying  binis,  and  skipping  frogs,  ihe  one  above, 
the  other  beneath,  will  cau^e  much  delight  and  pleasure  to  the 
wfaolir  company:  at  length  the  candles  are  lighted,  and  a  ban- 

3uct  brou^lit  in.  the  music  sounds,  and  every  one  with  much 
elii;ht  and  content  rehearses  their  actions  in  the  former  pas- 
sages. These  we.ro  formerly  the  delights  of  the  nobility,  be- 
fore good  house-keeping  had  Vft  England,  and  the  nwotcI  really 
acted  tliot  which  was  only  couatcrfeiutd  ia  such  hone»t  and 
laudable  exercise*  as  these.'' 

VOL.  VII.  34  


POETRY. 

I 

LWOCATION  TO  HOPE. 

SwxBT  soothing  balm  of  life,  fair  Hope!  retarq^ 

Leare  not  to  soon  a«vietim  of  thy  power; 
When  absent  thon,  in  beaseless  sighs  I  moorn. 

And  weary  watehings  lengthen  out  Night's  hour. 

In  Fancy's  room  when  gay  delusions  rise. 

To  611  the  infant  mind  witli  pure  delight^ 
Thy  radiant  form  forever  met  my  eyes, 

Deck'd  in  translucent  robes  etherial  bright. 

But  ere  'twas  noon,  the  dark'nlng  clouds  of  Care 

Were  gathering  fast  to  Teit  thee  from  my  Tien:; 
Before  the  hideous  phantom  fall  Despair, 
,  Thy  timid  shade  in  trembling  terror  flew.  ' 

Beason  now  came,  with  sober  matron  pace 

And  hearenly  mien,  in  modest  garb  arrayed, 
Inviting  Fancy  to  her  chaste  embrace. 

But  Fancy  at  her  touch  retir'd,  dismayed. 

So  the  convolvolus  unfolds  its  charms 

And  spreads  its  lustre  to  the  rising  day; 
Yet  ere  Sol's  kiss  the  purple  beauty  warms. 

The  morning  g^ory  shrinks  and  dies  away. 

Oh  Hope!  thou  son  that  cheer'st  our  mental  sigh^ 
Shed  on  this  darkened  hour  thy  gladd'ning  ray; 

Or  let  me  dream  through  Sorrow's  dreary  night 
Of  him  who  stole  my  simple  heart  away. 

Return  onoe  more  and  bless  me  with  thy  smile. 

And  though  *gainst  reason  say  '*  he  loves  thee  stIU;'' 

Courteous  and  mild,  like  him  thou  canst  beguile. 
And  this  warm  heart  like  him  with  rapture  fill. 

Philadelphia,  0«ro6er  8, 1815. 

Idnet  mppoitd  f  have  been  addretted  by  the  Earl  of  R.to  his  late  wife,  a  frw 

month*  after  their  separation. 

Oh!  thou  ait  worn  by  care. 

How  deathly  pale  thy  cheek! 

Yet  thou  wert  false  as  fair— 

Thy  lively  eyes  could  speak: 

Could  speak,  alas!  and  tell 

Too  much  for  heart  to  bear. 

They  could  deceive  as  well. 

For  thou  wert  false  as  fair. 

I  could  endure  the  pain 

Of  piercing  agony; 

BVo  slavery  sustain* 

Nor  think  of  Ubcrty. 

But  thy  repentant  sigh, 

Bfy  bosom  bleeds  to  heat:; 

Then  on  this  bosom  lie, 

A«Ml  die  whilst  thou  art  theret  J.  B. 


.in  .'tdilmt  fa  the  Lira  atyaarf  PhileMepMcal  Stdcly  ^  SoatA  CaraKliet 
hySleiihcn  ElliotI,  prDnilrnt  of  the  •wciclj.  &o.  i\a.  Ulurleiion,  pp.  SO— ITiim 
iddrcH  vat  dellierod  >t  ihc  lint  Atrmal  mccliug  of  ■  Lilcnn  and  l'hll(wO|ibioal 
•ocielj,  Ttceallj  intlilnled  in  Ihc  c'llf  Of  Charlettia:  imI  froni  die  gimil  wl- 
«nti5e  UKc  (li<plBfiMl  111  (hit  Ibuir  lint  pabllcmlioni  we  arc  iaduotd  to  aupir 
veil  of  die  fiiturc  Ikboan  of  tbv  Mcict;.  The  plnn  nf  ihe  [tinourie  ii  rimple 
ukI  liiirtinciali  the  ilylQ  minly  anil  uiiallECled.  Mr.  EIIHill  itHruiluHi  hi>  aub- 
jtct  b)  ■  few  prifalorjr  remariu,  in  die  coirte  of  *hioh  he  hriefljr  pninti  oul  thv 
proiier  uwi  aed  olijcett  oT  literary  anil  (neDtffie  aiuiolallnn).  "  Their  uttt," 
laji  he,  "  ire  impurtinl  mil  ititUTHfieil.  Not  ileiignrd  In  (iirin  theorief,  to  ei- 
lahliifa  or  nipportpirtieulaririiEniiiatherin  Mienoeor  in  an.  it  hai  Win  their 
more  hutnble  protinee  to  ciJIoet  die  tcaUcred  arut  ^Ing  ray*  of  philrMophis 
liffal,  lo  rL'Oonl  dclacheil  anil  iaotntPd  r«siii,  tn  encn»r>|pf  ihr  puriiuii  ind  intciU- 
ption  tjt  truUi,  to  giic  to  wicnee  populiiit],  lo  draw  ih<!  human  mind  fnun  Uio 
triilal  and  uhcu  unuorllij  iii^uiriea  iif  ni<Viai.-iilai'7  inlerctl  or  paiHon^  and  10 
alDinl  the  friendi  ami  cnlOvalor*  of  literatnre  and  pliiloaophy  tome  point  of 
nnioo  auil  eoiicert  li  ii  not  now  eas;  to  determine  hov  mmli  iheie  luociationi 
bite  aidud  Ike  iniprovemeni  of  ejviliied  aoeicty,  or  added  bj  thrii-  liboun  aiid 
reararebe*  to  (he  maH  of  hiinian  knD«lFdp>.  Their  taik  haa  heen  In  eolleel 
ibe  iloi.c,  Ihc  nortar,  aul  Ihc  btoek  with  abich  the  future  ai'ehitcit  maj'  real 
bla  cdilicci  and  Uke  Ihr  wurkmen  of  the  i|Uirr},  a]tlinu(b  llieir  iadiiidoal  la- 
bwin  Riajr  br  tmnoUofd  nr  hidden  in  ihe  finiihed  uructure,  jet  tiave  Ihej  eaaeo- 
liallv  eoniiibuted  to  iu  aollditj  and  niag:nificeiicc  " 

lie  then  (iroeeedi  to  tkeioh  out.  aa  it  were,  a  generd  nap  of  tlie  preaent 
Mat*  of  human  kuowlcdge  <n  tliew  larioui  wnllii  of  aeienec  to  fhieli  ibe  aeie- 
ral  elaiMi  iif  the  tociet)'  hail  been  aui^ed,  enmprebending  not  only  (to  n<e  Mr. 
K.'t  happy  dixtinetign)  "thoae  levcrer  icieneet  whieh  promote  Ihe  improiC' 
nienl  and  poitcr  of  •ooiely,"  but  alao  ihoie  literary  aecampllihiiunu  "  whleh 
Iroprave  aiid  adiirn  Ihc  iiiilindtial."  'Iliia  i>  done  in  ■  natural  and  >ii<att'eclcd 
manner,  whi^y  free  iron  ihal  clamty  and  pnmpout  pedantry  whioh  to  frequent- 
I7  dltflgure  eompmiilont  nf  iliii  nature.  Kuiliing  ii  more  mtj  than  lo  k''  "P  > 
ittapl^  oT  uniienal  knowledp  Air  aueh  an  ocBMakn  from  eiietelopMrilai,  attridj- 
intnta,  retiewt.  and  all  ihOM  Mnteiiicnt  repoiJlori«of  aeaond-haudi  Ihmd-hare 
•dcnec,  uliicb  ihe  tienerolcnee  of  the  pn*ai-i>t  age  baa  to  eopiouily  proiided  foi' 
llic  aadaunceof  Ulrrary  pauper).  Mr.  Klliot^  however,  R|i[icanta  hiieilttpi- 
wd  llut  pDo-  and  uteletl  parade,  and  to  have  drawn  immcdi.ilety  from  the  tloret 
at  hlaoonmliid.  In  manjr  n(  the  iWpartmcnU  of  tdenee  on  wbich  he  toothct, 
be  ataertt  nothing  moi-e  profbund  than  afjrnrral  avc)iMiniance  with  their  olgeela, 
luaa,  and  charaDttn  vhiie  In  otbeit,  capeeially  natural  hinory  and  lU  auailiarj' 
braDahca,  bo  iingen  widi  a  tender  alI<:etion>  and  icemt  ciuliirriated  with  ihe 
mulliiuda  of  lasliand  obtrrractotii  wbioll  erovd  uimii  hii  mind,  eomparalirely 
100  miniiic  ID  be  luneh  tniiated  opoo  lu  ao  gcuej-al  a  reliew,  and  ;el  too  impor- 
tut  to  be  ■holly  paated  o*er. 

"  The  Wiidy  at  satural  hiMorj,  aayl  he,  hai  been  for  many  year*  the  ocoo- 
pation  of  luy  lekure  Kumeolii  it  it  a  meriled  tribute  to  lay  that  it  baa  lightr.n- 
(il  far  me  many  a  heaiy,  and  imoothod  many  a  ru||ged  houri  thai  bf|;iiilcd  by 
ilialiarnit,  I  hare  found  no  nud  mo|^  nr  difficult,  nu  joumcy  lediaui,  iioeoun* 
try  deaolale  nr  barren.  In  luliltulv  never  auUtary.  In  •  deteri  never  wjlhoul 
aupbijmnt,  I  baip  fuund  it  a  relief  from  the  lanRUor  of  bUeoea,  the  prtwiro 
«f  butineti,  and  cren  iha  unaVDldaUe  calimillci  at  life." 

The  fuUowing  uou  whiio  it  (huwa  Ihal  Mr.  E.  baa  not  beta  ■  mere  doiel 
nalnnl'itt,  coolaiu  m  mucli  uieful  informa^on  in  >o  tbotl  a  rampau,  that  «e 

"  It  bat  aJwayi  Kfin-awl  lu  me  ittat  we  did  not  lufnelenlly  nine  (hit  CCara- 
Sna]  M  a  rruil-bcaiiu^-  tounUy.  Uar  elimaU  ooa  ooly  allowi  u>  In  raUe  a  nry 
imt  nrieiy  oC  frnli,  hut  ihiac  in  partieulai-  which  |row   in  the  mellow  bam- 
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nioek  Unds  of  oiir  sea  islands,  possets  a  very  high  and  exquisite  (lavoor.  There 
is  certainly  a  prcdominanee  of  moUture  in  the  latter  part  of  our  summer,  aod 
our  orohurds  shfMild  he  so  arranieed  as  to  eonnteraet  this  defect.  Most  of  our 
fmit  trees  shouUl  he  planted  on  the  brow,  or  declivity  of  a  hill,  or  in  a  dry  po- 
rout  soil  Grapes  should  be  trained  to  a  considerable  height  from  the  ground^ 
to  avoid  the  af  eaib  and  moisture  which  generally  succeed  our  heavy  rains  in  sum- 
mer. I  have  known  e^ery  grape  m  an  arbour*  which  hung  within  three  feet  of 
the  ground,  to  perish;  when  tboae  which  were  elevated  seven  or  eight  feet,  came 
generally  to  maturity.  It  is  idle  in  us  to  follow  the  practice  of  a  cminiry  totally 
dissimilar  in  climate.  Most  of  the  fruits  of  warm  cUmatet  suecee«l  with  us,  the 
orange,  ihc  pomegranate,  the  fig,  and  I  believe  moat  of  the  tropiral  fruits  could, 
with  a  very  slight  shelter,  be  raised  without  the  aid  of  artifieiid  heat.  Of  the 
valuable  fruit  of  the  tcmfierate  elimatea  nearly  all  prosper.  The  pear  succeeds 
admirably,  but  many  of  its  finest  varieties,  have  not  yet  been  introduced.  With 
the  apple  we  have  been  less  successful,  though  some  good  apples  have  lately 
heen  cultivated.  Hut  the  insect  which  depredates  ou  our  peaches,  plumbs,  &o. 
threatens  to  destroy  our  finest  and  most  valuable  fruit.  It  is  small,  and  the  egg 
from  which  it  hatches,  is  deposited  under  the  skin  of  the  fruit  at  all  stages  of  its 
growth. ,  it  appeal's  to  prefer  the  smooth^skinned  fruit,  tlie  ncctMiine  and  plumb 
to'  the  peach-  1  have  known  the  fruit  of  a  nectarine  tree  totally  destroyed,  be- 
fore tliey  had  attained  the  size  of  a  nutmeg. 

'  *'  1  have  oiidcavouied  to  raise  this  insect,  several  times,  from  its  caterpillar 
state,  but  ^itlioiit  suceebs.  I  knoii  not,  therefore,  to  what  genus  it  belongs.  I 
liavu  referred  it  to  the  curculio  from  the  information  of  others.  Sometimes  I 
have  suspected  it  to  be  the  lar\'a  of  a  diptei-ous  insect  It  appears  to  pass  its 
chrysalis  state  in  the  earth.  Hence,  paved  yaitls,  whi*h  afTonl  it  no  shelter,  are 
favouiahlu  situations  for  \>each  trees.  Hence,  too,  the  access  of  hogs  to  peach 
orchards  is  advantageous,  as  the>  eat  the  unripe  fruit  as  it  draps,  and  devour  the 
uisects.  Hence,  too,  poultry  are  serviceable,  because,  although  tUey  cannot  de- 
stroy the  iMHccts  in  the  finiit,  they  scratch  up  and  eat  the  chrysalides.  Smoke 
appears  unfriendly  to  these  insects,  and  very  fine  peaches  are  consequently  rais- 
ed in  the  centiul  parts  of  Cliarleston,  while^  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  they 
are  almost  totally  destroyed.  Whether  this  insect  was  native  or  imported,  is 
uncertain,  and  is  now  immaterial;  it  is  progressing  slowly,  but  gradually  through 
«ur  country.  An  old  and  %ery  respectable  inhabitsut  of  Beaufort,  told  me,  she 
remembered  m  hen  tliis  insect  was  only  known  around  Charleston,  and  the  fruit  at 
Beaufort,  and  in  that  neighbourh(Kx),  were  entirely  exempt  fn>m  it.  Thi«  waH  pro- 
bably fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  The  late  Joseph  Turner,  collector  of  the  port  of 
Brunswick,  (ieoi-gia,  told  me,  about  four  years  ago,  though  1  '^uspect  incon'ecily, 
that  it  was  not  then  known  on  St.  Simons:  the  individual  who  should  diHcover  an 
eflTectual  and  easy  remedy  against  tlie  depredations  of  tills  insect,  would  merit  a 
very  high  rewanl. 

**  Another  insect,  very  distinct  from  this,  and  much  liirger  (the  larva  of  a 
linnaean  hphinx)  has,  b)  ignoi-ancc,  been  s«>metiines  confounded  \iilh  it.  This 
caterpilla:  live^  on  the  root  of  the  pearh  tree,  devouring  the  lil>er  or  inner  bark. 
It  injures  the  tree  iUicIf,  and  shortens  its  existence,  hut  does  not  affect  the  fruit. 
Most  *'(  the  ({u.ick  ix*me<lie»  againbt  the  peach  insect,  such  as  opening  the  roots 
of  the  tree  in  wuttcr,  applying  to  them  tar,  lime,  marsh  mud,  &.o.  are  directed 
in  fact  against  lids  Insect,  h  hich  is  not  the  offending  one.  So  necessary  is  know- 
ledge, in  ever}'  purbuit.  Yet  this  cateifnllar  ought  certainly  to  f>e  desti-oyeil,  as 
it  aSi  cts  ihe  health  and  duration  of  the  tree." 

Dohton  has  published  ul  Ti  eatite  on  the  ^irt  of  Dyeing  Silh,  Cotton,  and  Wool- 
with  (.radical  remarks,  calculations,  and  processes  on  the  subject  of  ealiico  print- 
ing. By  1  hdmas  Coo[K:r,  Esq.  late  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  College  of 
Carlisle— This  work  contains  what  has  so  ion^  heen  wanted,  not  theoretical  dis- 
quisitions which  are  sparingly  introduee<t,  but  the  actual  processes  of  the  German, 
French,  and  Englihh  tiyc-houses;  and  we  understand  that  it  has  the  i  epuUtion 
both  among  (uir  chemists  and  practical  dyers  of  being  the  best  book  on  the  sub- 
ject now  cxuint.  This  might  have  been  expected,  eonsidcnng  that  the  author  iv 
not  only  au  able  cbciniat,  but  has  been  practically  conversant  with  the  occuiMifi 
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tions  of  which  he  treats.     In  the  present  state  of  odr  infant  mannfaotares  the 
Work  may  be  considere<l  as  a  valuable  aoqaisiiion  to  the  p«iUie. 

Jirooke*t  General  Gazetteer  Improved.  By  J.  3ain  of  Baltimore.— Compila- 
tions of  this  kioil  are  vety  useful,  but  the)  require  frequent  revision.  The  small 
aizc  of  this  volume  docs  not  allow  it  to  be  as  complete  as  we  eould  wish.  The 
names  of  several  important  places  are  wholly  omitte<l.  Among  these  are  Nat* 
ehitoches  (io  Louisiana,)  Sunt  Antonio  and  Nagogiloches  in  the  interior  pnnio* 
ees  between  l.<ouiMaiia  and  Mexico;  Matanzas  aiul  Trinidad,  both  eonsklerablo 
seaport  towns  in  the  iaUnd  of  Cuba,  much  frequented  by  Aroeriean  vessels.  In 
describing  that  noble  island,  the  editor  commits  a  singular  mistake.  Its  produeo 
he  Kays,  is  "  sugar-canes,  ginger,  eassia,  wild  cinnamon,  and  very  good  tobaeei^ 
tailed  by  tite  Spi.viardt  eigarrtt**  What  the  Spaniards  call  cigctrro  is  exaetly 
what  we  term  tegar,  ami  is  aa  often  composed,  as  the  lovers  of  MunduDgos 
well  know,  of  very  bwd,  as  of  very  good  tobacco.  We  recommend  the  publish* 
ers  to  provide  themselves  with  Alcedo's  Geographical  Dictionary,  an  English 
traiiblatioo  of  which  has  been  lately  published  in  London.  It  will  enable  them 
to  correct  the  next  edition  of  their  work  in  what  relates  to  Spanish  America;  a 
cotnitr}',  the  knowledge  of  which  becomes  more  and  more  interesting  to  the  citi- 
zeust  of  the  United  States. 

•/1/r.  Cooper  has  in  the  press,  a  l^tatiee  on  Gat  Lights;  a  subject  to  which 
the  general  attention  is  now  attracted,  and  which  deserves  a  full  and  imp&rtial 
consideration.  •  I'lie  mind  of  the  British  publio  is  now  satisfied  as  to  the  econo- 
my and  beauty  of  this  mode  of  lighting  streets  and  houses,  and  we  hope  it  will 
ei*e  lung  be  adopted  among  ourselves. 

Proposals  have  been  issued  for  publishing  in  this  city,  in  monthly  numbers  of 
sixteen  {(ages  each,  a  work  to  be  entitled,  'ihe  Evangelical  Bepotitonf:  iht  priee 
to  subscribers  will  be  three  dollars  per  annum,  t^ch  number  is  to  contain  a  se- 
lected or  original  biography  of  some  illustrious  Christian,  together  with  miscella- 
neous articles,  such  as  literary  and  religious  essays,  reports  of  religious*,  moral  and 
literary  societies,  and  acts  of  eeclesiaslical  bodies.  Sectarian  controversies  are 
to  be  carefully  excluded.  This  publication  is  recommended  by  several  eminent 
divines. 

The  legislature  of  South  Carolina  at  their  late  session,  appropriated  five  thoa- 
sand  dollars  a  year  for  three  years,  to  defray  tlie  cxpensea of  making  an  accurate 
survey  and  good  map  of  the  state. 

Proposals  have  been  issued  for  publisliing  by  subscription,  a  work  on  the  Bo- 
tany of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  By  Stephen  Elliott— This  work  will  in- 
clude all  such  plants  as  the  author  has  seen  himself,  and  also  those  which  hlive 
been  described  b\  botanists  on  whose  authority  he  can  rely  It  will  contain  oc- 
casionally obsenations  on  the  medical  and  economical  uses  of  the  plants  descri- 
bed, their  |)opular  names,  where  tiiey  can  be  aaeertained,  and  some  notices  ot 
the  insects  wliich  they  support  and  by  which  they  are  destroyed. 

To  render  it  more  extensively  useful,  and  to  facilitate  as  far  as  possible  the 
study  of  thi^  interesting  science,  the  generic  and  specific  characters  will  be  given 
in  Latin  and  English,  and  the  annotations  in  the  English  language. 

The  present  work  uill  only  contain  the  P/uenogamic  plants  of  Soath -Caroli- 
na and  Georgia.  The  Croptogamic  will  be  reserved  for  a  future  publication. 
This  work  will  be  published  iu  numbers,  which  will  not  exceed  ten.  The  first 
number  will  be  published  in  the  month  of  May  or  June  next,  and  the  subsequent 
numbers  at  intcrvHls  of  two  months  l*he  price  to  subscribers  will  be  a  dollar 
each  iiuinher  'I  he  whole  will  form  two  volumes  8vo-  of  about  three  hundred 
pagM  each 

From  the  opinion  of  a  learned  correspondent,  on  whose  judgment  we  can 
rrU ,  w  e  have  no  doubt  that  this  will  lie  the  most  copious  and  valuable  Southern 
riora  uc  have  yet  had,  and  that  it  will  be  executed  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
reflect  honour  on  the  tcientific  character  of  the  nation. 
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I  HAVE  often  been  astonished  at  the  reproaches  of  European 
critics  for  our  barrenness  on  these  heads,  and  no  less  so  at  the  de- 
nials of  the  charge  by  our  own  countrymen.  ^  You  are  sadly  off 
both  for  tlie  substance  and  the  refinement  of  science,  as  well  as  of 
literature/'  say  these  critics,  and  the  statement  (so  near  the  truth) 
of  this  very  natural  fact,  is  met  on  the  part  of  American  writers 
with  ample  contradiction,  and  a  full  measure  of  praise  of  American 
gcniuB,  Now  all  this  is  written  or  uttered  in  such  a  thorough 
ignorance  or  misconception  of  causes^  that  I  marvel  much  at  the 
fact  not  being  before  detected.  <<  The  circumstance  is,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  as  you  have  stated,"  ought  to  have  been  the  re- 
ply of  our  writers,  "  and  the  reproach  rests  with  you,  that  after  all 
your  consummate  sagacity,  you  have  never  yet  penetrated  the 
8ur£Eice  of  the  fact,  or  connected  the  effect  with  its  causes,'* 

It  seems  to  me,  that  a  nation,  placed  in  the  circumstances  of 
this  republic,  has  yet  to  run  the  career  of  philosophy  and  the  arts. 
Her  course,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  be  one  first  of  simple 
utility,  and  mere  convenience  and  comfort,  before  it  can  become 
one  of  great  luxury,  and  splendour,  and  renown.  She  must  first 
level  her  forests,  an.d  clear  away  all  the  incumbrances  of  her  soil, 
before  she  can  be  admitted  to  a  participation  of  those  refined  en- 
joyments that  spring  out  of  laborious  and  excessive  cultivation. 
The  soil  must  undergo  the  u^ual  working  and  processes  of  art, 
before  it  can  be  made  to  yield  its  most  delicate  and  valuable  pro- 
duce. The  articles  of  her  literary  manufacture  may  be  indeed  all 
of  them  of  a  sufficiently  firm  and  solid  texture, — there  may  be 
enough  of  stuff  and  substance  in  the  material, — but  a  larger  ex- 
penditure of  capital,  and  a  greater  division  of  labour,  are  required 
to  produce  those  finer  and  more  highly  finished  fabrics,  that  form 
the  beauty  and  the  riches  of  art.  If  ever,  in  short,  the  purer  vi- 
sions of  poetry,  and  the  more  refined  abstractions  of  philosophy, 
are  to  descend  on  the  land  to  enlighten  and  to  adorn  it,  it  must  be 
after  a  period  of  comparative  sterility,  and  in  the  company  of  those 
arts  that  minister  to  every  species  of  refined  enjo3rment.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  then  is,  that  this  republic  has  to  fight  her  way 
to  distinction  of  this,  as  well  as  of  every  other  kind,  through  the 
natural  and  necessary  obstacles  of  the  course.  It  may  be  fairly 
put  down,  that  she  cannot  ultimately  miss  the  grandeur  and  ele- 
vation of  her  destiny,  whether  in  arts  or  in  arms^— nor  indeed  in 
any  of  the  walks  of  renown,*-but  time  and  circumstances  must 
ripen  her  for  those  great  achievements  which  will  most  effectually 
kindle  and  dififuse  her  lasting  glory,  and  cover  her  land  all  over 
with  the  monuments  and  the  trophies  of  her  success. 

The  theory  of  all  this  is,  to  my  mind,  equally  simple  and 
satisfactory.    The  primary  or  eventual  causesi  to  which  modem 
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"indons  are  indebteil  for  their  perroancnt  glory  in  lilcratnre  i 
the  nrts,  are  Hit;  great  opulence  and  conae<|uent  leisure  of  some  uf 
tbeir  clasises.  who  are  tlic  patrons  of  all  the  objects  any  way  con- 
necled  with  luxurj'  and  enjoyment;  and  lUe  dependence  for  pa- 
trons^ on  these,  and  in  a  less  degree,  the  love  of  renown  of 
some  of  tlieir  uihcr  classes,  who  pursue  Ihe  liberal  arts  and  pro- 
feasiotis;  which  very  naturally  bcgcl  a  rivalt^  and  competition  in 
the  iMtcr,  for  tlie  profits  and  the  honours  attached  to  these  vo- 
cations. This  cmulaiion,  and  (his  struggle  for  supcriorit}',  lead 
iiccessai'ily  to  excellence,  and  to  distinction  of  vatioua  kinds. 
Literary  and  scientific  labour,  and  iabouv,  it  maybe  added,  of  eve- 
ry description,  undergoes  great  division  and  subdivision,  by  all  this 
progressive  improvement  of  its  productive  powcm;  and  genius 
expands  and  ripens  under  all  those  hard  contentions  and  discip- 
line, to  which  it  is  necessarily  subjected  in  its  accompnnyin^ 
thoiii^h  toilsome  career.  For  it  must  be  recollected,  that  genius 
is  nothing  after  all,  in  tnany  of  its  departments,  but  thp  intellec- 
tual power  or  skill  that  is  got  by  the  concentration  of  the  mind  to 
a  single  pursuit,  and  some  of  its  most  useful  and  interesting  de- 
velopments are  never  made  before  there  is  a  thorough  separation 
of  the  different  professions  in  which  it  delights  to  unfold  its  ener- 
gies) and  build  up  its  durable  glories. 

Now,  the  great  accumulation  of  riches  tliat  takes  place  in  a 
commercial  era,  is  invariably  followed  by  a  pragressivi:  demand 
for  all  those  higher  gratification  a  c(insci|uem  on  the  cultivation  of 
intelkct,  as  well  as  for  all  those  sensual  ones  likewise,  which  pre- 
cede as  well  as  accompany  them.  The  effects  of  such  a  demand 
ibr  the  ordinary  products  of  human  industry,  we  arc  aware  to  be 
those  of  quickly  exciting  Ihe  particular  species  of  ingenuity  or  of 
skill  demanded,  and  of  increasing  the  number  or  redoubling  the 
activity  of  the  existing  labourers.  Hut  the  rarer  and  more  extiui- 
site  proiluctions  of  human  ingenuity, — the  articles  of  nicer  skill 
and  more  refined  workmanship, — the  lalwurs  of  the  statuary,  and 
the  painter,  and  the  puct,  and  the  philosopher,  arc  mainly  all  of 
iliein,  in  our  times, /t  kit  A  a."- rf  !a6our»i  for  which,  if  there  arises 
no  regular  demand  in  the  market,  nearly  absolute  sterility  must 
ensue;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
demand  will  be  the  numbt^r  of  the  aitists  engaged  in  these  ditfc- 
rcnt  occupations,  and  canse(]uently,the  degree  of  their  excellence 

There  is  this  marked  distinction,  however,  between  the  an- 
cient and  the  modern  patronizers  of  literature  and  the  arts,  and  be- 
tween the  former  ouJ  the  present  candidates  for  renown,  in  these 
departments:— the  dncieni  promoters  and  patronsoftheic  thing*, 
wcfc  the  firu/ifet  whilst  such  of  the  moderns  as  Rod  themsclvoa 
in  a  condition  to  admiiustcr  patronage  to  the  liberal  arts  and  pro- 
ri»tibn«,  and  itf  those  who  can  pursue  these  roads  (o  disiiitctiinii 
arrr  more  circumscribed  in  numhei.  This  difference  results  from 
A«  Different  structure  of  ancient  and  modem  tociety,  and  ti 
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posite  habits  which  have  been  thence  engendered.  The  abundant 
leisure  of  the  people  of  those  ancient  republics,  wherein  literature 
and  the  atts  flourished  in  any  thing  like  great  vigour  or  elegance, 
made  them  in  the  necessary  course  of  things  the  arbiters  of  every 
kind  of  glory; — the  persons,  in  fact,  to  whom  the  artists  and  poets 
of  those  days  were  to  look  up  for  their  substantial  rewards.  This 
made  all  their  poetry  fiofiular^  and  their  painting  and  their  sculp- 
ture too.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  Herodotus  recited  his  his- 
tory to  all  Greece  assembled,  and  received  the  crown  of  glory  from 
the  hands  of  the  people:— that  Pindar  rehearsed  his  odes  in  the 
public  assemblies:— that  Pericles  embellished  Athetjs  by  the  ge- 
nius of  Phidias  and  other  artists,  in  compliance  with  the  popular 
taste.  This  circumstance  made  the  stimulus  of  ^lory  bear  down 
that  of  firqfitj  out  of  all  proportion.  Where  the  audiences  were 
so  greatly  enlarged,  and  every  species  of  honour  and  renown  were 
to  come  from  the  people,  the  competitors  for  the  different  prizes 
would  be  very  numerous,  and  their  genius  be  tasked  to  the  severest 
effoits. 

But  comm''rcrj  by  laying  open  the  different  parts  of  the  world 
to  a  mutual  intercourse,  effected  a  great  revolution  in  all  this. 
Men  would  still  contend  in  these  paths  out  of  the  pure  love  of  glo- 
ry, but  the  numbers  that  can  afford  to  do  this,  are  necessarily  les- 
sened, because  their  audiences  are  reduced  in  size,  and  because 
pecuniary  dependence,  and  a  state  of  labour,  have  taken  place  of 
the  ease,  and  leisure,  and  independence  of  a  former  period.  The 
creations  of  genius  must  now  be  fiaidfor^  or  they  are  not  ftroduced 
to  any  considerable  extent; — or  they  perish  before  matured,  in  the 
destructive  blight  of  poverty.  Great  numbers  of  men  of  genius 
cannot  now  have  the  ample  leisure  and  encouragement  as  former- 
ly, to  brood  over  the  fine  visions  of  their  imaginations,  until  they 
are  nourished  into  complete  life  and  maturity;  nor  have  their  minds 
opportunity  to  kindle  and  flame  out  (under  such  irresistible  sti- 
mulants and  invaluable  training,  as  were  presented  by  the  public 
spectacles  of  ancient  times)  into  those  lasting  splendours  which 
have  left  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  their  light  and  heat  in  the 
long  track  of  time.  How  far  this  loss  has  been  made  up  to  us  by 
the  possession  of  more  substantial  benefits,  it  would  not  perhaps 
be  difilcult  to  decide.  The  arts  of  imagination  must  have  suffered 
by  the  change,  but  the  sciences  of  reasoning  and  calculation  can 
establish  their  proudest  triumphs  in  an  age  only  like  our  own. 
The  effect,  therefore,  of  this  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  com- 
petitors for  these  kinds  of  glory,  is,  the  confinement  of  their  genius 
and  labours  to  particular  departments; — that  thoix:ugh  separation, 
in  short,  of  all  the  mechanical  and  liberal  professions  incident  to  a 
commercial  and  refined  age.  The  light  that  has  fallen  upon  sci- 
ence of  every  sort,  is  the  obvious  result  of  this  concentrated  vigour 
of  application,  and  has  kept  equal  pace  with  that  demand  for  its 
practical  discoveries,  that  first  gave  it  birth  in  our  times,  and  con- 
tinues to  nourish  it  by  the  substantial  aliments  of  praise  and  profit. 
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Now  it  b  quite  certain,  that  such  a  state  of  things  can  never 
nrise  in  a  particular  country,  until  there  is  a  considerable  conccn-  i 
Ira^OD  in  it  of  wealth  and  numbers;  and  it  is  equally  cleari  that 
this  double  coti  cent  ration  is  inevitably  retarded  in  a  state  that  has 
an  unlimited  and  convenient  outlet  for  its  population,  and  the  na- 
ture of  whose  govemmeni  gives  room,  besides,  for  the  fullest  ex- 
pansion of  all  the  capacities  of  its  citizens.  The  Italian  states  grew  .. 
gradually  up  to  great  opulence  and  commercial  splendour,  before 
the  soil  of  Italy  was  enriched  with  the  memorials  and  master-pie- 
ces of  human  genius.  The  revival  of  letters,  itself,  which  was  an 
effect  of  this  increasing  wealth,  and  a  symptom  of  great  nieutal 
improvement,  did  not  lake  place  until  the  Rfieenth  century>— and 
when  at  last  the  princes  of  Florence  and  Tuscany,  profusely  poured 
out  their  wealth  to  promote  literary  plans,  and  erect  noble  monu- 
mcnta  of  the  arisi  at  once  indicative  of  their  taste  and  theii'  libe- 
rality, they  were  enabled  to  do  so  only  after  industrious  genera- 
tions had  passed  away,  and  commerce  had  accumulated  in  their 
hands  ample  fortunes.  In  the  same  manner,  in  the  space  ^m 
the  age  of  Louis  the  fourteenth  downwards,  are  comprised  nearly 
all  the  illustrious  lights  that  adorn  the  literary  and  scientific  annals 
of  France;  and,  in  England,  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne  (the  Augustan  age  there  also)  that  British  literature  earned 
its  proudest  distinctions,  and  produced  those  great  names  that  stand 
prominently  out  to  the  notice  of  the  world.  When  this  period  ar- 
rives, therefore,  no  country  will  be  without  its  distinguished  poets 
and  painters,  or  d;;siiiute  of  its  academies  of  arts,  or  splendid  col- 
lections, or  of  its  philosophical  instiiutionsj  and  every  attempt  to 
establish  these  objects  before  their  natural  epoch,  must  end  in 
mere  impotence  and  disappointment. 

The  natural  conclusion,  therofore,  of  all  this,  is,  that  our  | 
youthful  though  vigorous  rc^public  (vigorous  in  the  energy  and 
enterprise  of  her  citizens)  will  have  to  pass  through  the  ominary 
career  of  nations,  in  her  progress  to  literary  and  scientilic  gloryi 
a>  well  as  to  glory  in  the  arts.  And,  it  may  be  also  fairly  inferj'ed, 
that  the  period  of  her  ascension  to  this  great  height  of  success 
oumot  be  definitely  fixed,  as  long  as  her  forests  remain  uncleared, 
and  the  enterprise  ol  her  citizens— having  the  amplest  room  to 
display  itself  from  the  almost  unparalleled  frccdomof  her  govern- 
ment— takes  so  strong  a  direction  in  the  channel  of  its  favourite 
wish— the  acquisition  of  property.  The  era  of  excessive  wealth, 
of  necessity  and  dependence,  of  a  complete  division  of  labour  aad 
Mparaiion  of  profes^ons,  must  therefore  be  procmslinated  by  this 
condition  of  things;  and,  until  ail  this  falls  in  with  the  luxury  and 
refinement,  the  polish  of  manners  and  of  taste,  in  what  are  ctUcd 
the  upper  ranks  of  society,  wc  must  rest  satisfied  with  that  gi-eat 
ceaifientaiion  for  the  splendid  fruits  of  n  highly  cultivated  period, 
that  arises  out  of  a  more  equal  distribution  of  properly^— nnoicly, 
Uw  comlbrt  of  alt  classes. 
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But  the  question  concerning  American  genius^  is  one  altoge- 
ther different  in  its  merits— one  that  rests  upon  entirely  distinct 
grounds.  It  is  quite  preposterous  to  say  of  any  ^et  of  people,  ttiat 
they  are  wanting  in  genius,  whilst  they  live  under  political  insti- 
tutions of  a  free  and  generous  scope.  Whence  are  derived  the 
rare  and  exalted  traits  of  the  human  charact  r?  Whence  moral 
energy,  and  political  greatness,  and  manliness  of  purpose?  From 
what  but  the  capacity  of  man  dilating  to  the  important  occafiont 
of  whatever  kind  that  present  themselves,  and  his  ambition  set  into 
a  flame  by  the  rich  and  animating  prospect  wliich  liberal  institutions 
spread  before  him.  The  enterprise  of  free  citizens  has  penetrated 
the  polar  ices  and  the  interminable  wilderness  where  civilized  foot 
had  never  before  trod;  and,  in  its  dopiestic  sphere,  their  genius  has 
displayed  (in  the  direction  we  may  conclude  of  their  great  engross- 
ing desire^— the  acquisition  of  wealth) — new  and  useful  mechanical 
results.  Therefore  it  is,  that  genius  circumscribes  its  path  to  the 
only  sphere  that  is  appointed  for  it  by  fitculiar  circumstances;  and 
we  may  safely  infer,  that  the  inventive  powers,  whatever  bent  may 
be  impressed  on  them,  can  never  perish  or  become  stagnant  for 
the  want  of  exercise,  under  the  effectual  stimulants  oi freedom  of 
thought  and  action,  Veritas. 

Charleston^  December  29,  1815. 
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Fmm  late  British  publications. 

Mb.  Dyeii,  the  author  of  the  Historj  of  the  University  and  Colleges  of  Cam- 
bridge, has  in  the  press  a  collection  of  authentic  papers  relating  to  the  Utii. 
feraity,  to  be  entitled,  "The  Privilegesof  the  University  of  Cambridge."  It  is 
a  chronological  tuble  of  all  its  charter,  with  tlieir  titles,  from  the  earliest  to 
more  modern  times,  arranged  in  chronological  order,  according  to  the  Chris- 
tian era  and  the  king*  of  England,  together  with  the  principal  charters  them- 
selves, and  various  other  autJientic  documents.  Some  part  will  be  in  Latin, 
iome  in  Bne^lish:  to  the  I^atin  part  uill  be  prefixed  a  Latin  Dissertation,  to 
the  English,  one  in  English  by  the  editor.  Subjoined  will  be  copious  addi- 
tions and  emendations  to  Mr.  Dyer's  own  h. story.  The  work  will  not  be 
published  till  the  winter. 

M.  de  Chuteauneuf^  whose  History  of,  Buonaparte  is  noticed  in  another 
part  of  our  prei»ent  nuniber,  has  announced  hi!>  intention  of  publishinfi;' in 
French  a  periodical  work,  pr.nied  in  Lomlon,  undei'  the  title  of  thronique 
de  Paris^  ou  Memoirea  rtsni^s  secrets  fusgu'd  ce  Jour,  It  will  appear  in  num- 
bers at  the  rale  of  iw<>  \hii  monilj;  abound  in  anecdotes,  and  exhibit  portraits 
of  the  principal  pei  soi^s  who  have  figtired  during  tlie  revolution,  at  the  French 
court,  and  in  other  courts 

•V  fte  Chateauncvf  is  ;.lso  preparing  for  press  a  new  edition,  being  the 
teventiiy  of  his  Hintoire  des  Generunx  tes  plus  celebresde  la  Beifolotion,  /Van* 
gaist  An^lais^  •^utricfiietiSt  Pnusiens,  Husses^  EspagnolSt  Uc.  1  his  work  was 
prohibited  by  Buonaparte  in  1811,  and  the  numerous  passagea,  which  had 
bei^n  previously  !>uppresied  by  the  censorship,  will  be  restored  in  this  lu  w 
edition.    It  will  form  two  8vo.  volume*. 
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•H^.  Uamilttn^  of  Weybridge,  is  printing',  of  the  EUeirir  size,  a  new  edi« 
tion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  which  are  must  likely  to  be  known  by 
the  appellation  of  the  JVeybridge  Ciasnct.  I'he  poems  of  Virgil  and  Horace, 
Juvenal  and  Persios,  and  the  comedies  of  Terence,  have  already  been  pub« 
lished,  and  will  be  followed  by  Liicaii,  Ovid,  and  afterwards  by  the  best  his^ 
torians.     The  principal  Greek  authors  will  appear  in  the  same  form. 

Mr.  Jtrtkur  Burraw^  late  travelling  fellow  of  the  ttniTersity  of  rambridg«» 
and  of  ilie  comroissariut  department,  is  preparing  for  the  press,  **  Some  Ac- 
count of  the  Mediterraneaii,  1810  to  1815,  political  and  scientific,  literuy 
and  descriptive,**  in  royal  4io.  with  eng^aving^. 

Mr.  ilansen,  of  Mancliester,  will  shortly  publish  a  folio  chart,  entitled  the 
"  Meteorologist's  Assistant,'*  accompanied  with  a  card  explanatory  of  the 
mode  of  notation.  The  chart  will  serve  for  any  year  and  place-required;  but 
the  principal  object  of  it  is  to  bring  into  one  view  a  year's  observations  of  the 
weather  by  means  of  curves  and  characters;  of  course  it  will  facilitate  trcom- 
parison  of  cotemporary  notations  of  remote  places. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Sluirpe,  member  of  the  c  llcgre  of  surgeons,  is  reprinting  the 
^  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Iklad-houses;**  and 
for  the  greater  convenience  of  the  rcader  has  arranged  each  subject  f .  vi« 
dence  under  its  distinct  head. 

M.  Santag-nelfo,  author  of  *'  The  Italian  Reader,"  and  other  popular  ele- 
mentary works,  has  nearly  ready  for  publication,  a  new  edition  of  his  **  Itafian 
Grammar  and  Exercises,**  to  which  is  now  added,  a  Series  of  Idiomatical 
Phrases,  and  a  Vocabulaxy  of  those  words  which  most  frequently  occur  ill 
conversation. 

In  a  few  weeks  will  be  published.  Part  I  containing  six  plates  of  the  An- 
cient and  Modem  Monuments  of  Hindostau,  b\  M.  Langtcs,  professor  of  the 
oriental  languages  in  the  Royal  Institute  of  Fr..nce,  and  principal  librarian  of 
the  manuscript  departments  of  the  royal  library,  &c.  he. — This  work,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  magpiificent  that  ever  issued  from  the  press,  will  form 
three  grand  volumes  in  foho,  which  will  be  published  in  twenty -five  monthly 
parts,  each  containing  six  engravings  from  drawings  made  on  the  spot,  exe- 
cuted in  the  most  exquisite  manner,  and  with  the  most  scrupulous  regard 
to  architectural  accuracy  by  the  first  artists  of  France.  The  letter-preN 
containing  a  description  of  the  plates  and  the  history  of  tlie  works  of  art, 
together  with  an  historical  and  geographical  essay  on  Hindostan,  will  average 
upwards  of  six  slieets  each  part;  and  will  be  accompanied  by  a  beautifully 
engraved  map,  on  two  sheets  of  columbier.  The  work  will  be  published  in 
folio  of  two  sizes.  The  letter-press  and  plates  of  both  editions,  will  be 
printell  on  French  drawing  pap<'r,  of  which  only  two  hundred  and  fif^y  copies 
lor  the  English,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  for  tlie  French  edition 
will  be  taken,  both  executed  with  the  same  scrupulous  care,  under  the  eye 
of  M.  Langies,  who  is  already  well  known  to  the  world  as  the  author  and 
translator  of  various  works  oh  Oriental  literature. 

« 

Mr.  John  Fmthhorn,  will  soon  publish  a  second  edition,  considerably  en- 
larged, of  *<  Ricts  aud  Observations  on  Liver  Ck)mplaints  and  Bilious  Disor- 
ders in  general.** 

Lieiitenant'CoIotul  Pasley  is  about  to  publish  a  system  of  **  Elementary 
Fortification,*'  illustrated  by  upwards*  of  five  hundred  diagrams  in  wood. 

Mr.  Ruaher  of  Reading,  is  prepar.ng  a  catalogue  of  his  books,  which  be- 
sides a  large  collection  in  all  the  us  lal  dep;»rtments  of  literature,  will  con- 
tain a  distinct  class  of  upwards  of  athouimd  article9,  wh  ch  come  u^der  the  ' 
designation  of  **  eminent,  curious,  and  rare.*'    The  catalogue  will  be  ready 
in  a  few  weeks. 
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Mr.  J.  A.  WUhart,  aurgeoo  ia  Edinburgb,  has  in  the  press,  "^  A  Treatise 
on  Catiiract,^  in  octavo. 

Mr.  J.  ffardrop  will  soon  produce  another  volume  of  '*  Essays  on  the 
Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Eye/*  with  numerous  coloured  engravings. 

Mr.  John  Mackenzie  is  preparing  for  publication,  **  Leisure  Hours,  or 
Speculations  on  various  Subjects.** 

Mr.  S.  RootBcy  has  in  the  press,  a  *'  Bristol  Dispensatory;'*  intended  tp 
establish  the  nomenclature  of  pharmacy  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  to  explain 
the  advantages  of  a  new  method  of  expressing  the  composition  of  medicines. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  **  Conversations  on  the  Ihities,  Advan- 
tages.  Pleasures,  and  Sorrows  of  the  Married  State,'*  intended  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  '*  Xietters."    By  T.  Ovington. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Wrangham  is  about  to  publish  his  collected  works  con- 
sisting of  Sermons,  Dissertations,  Essays,  and  Poems,  to  which  will  be  added 
amongst  other  articles,  a  translation  of  Miltoi^s  Defenno  Secunda. — He  is 
also  editing  a  new  edition  of  the  **  British  Plutarch,"  with  very  considerable 
additions,  and  many  new  Lives;  to  be  published  in  six  volumes  octavo. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher  proposes  to  publish  by  subscription,  in  crown 
8vo.  price  to  subscribers,  seven  shillings  in  boards.  Lectures  on  tlie  Princi- 
ples and  Institution  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion^ 

Speedily  will  be  published  (by  subscription)  in  an  Svo.  volume,  price  six- 
teen shillings  in  boards,  ''A Treatise  on  Theology:"  written  by  Mrs.  Lucy 
Hutchinson^  author  of  the  '*  Memoirs  of  the  Lite  of  Colonel  Hutchinson, 
Governor  of  Nottingham  Castle  and  Town,"  &c.  &c.  To  which  will  be  ad- 
ded, a  letter  from  Mrs.  Hutchinson  to  her  daughter,  on  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  Religion;  also  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  written  by  herself;  a 
fragment.    From  the  original  MSS. 

Preparing  for  the  press,  and  expected  to  form  a  small  pocket  volume,  at 
about  five  shillings  in  boards,  *<  Hebrew  Elements*'  being  a  grammatical  ana- 
lysis of  the  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  verses  marked  with  asterisks  in  Leus- 
oen's  Psalter.  In  this  publication  the  Hebrew  text  will  be  printed  with 
points;  the  radix  of  eacli  word  pointed  out;  a  literal  version  in  English,  in- 
terlined immediately  under  the  Hebrew;  the  radical  sense  of  each  word  sta- 
ted; and  the  learner  directed  to  those  rules  of  grammar  which  account  for 
the  omissions,  additions,  or  changes  of  the  various  letters. 

JVew  Jj^fe-Boat.  In  the  32d  volume  of  the  transactions  of  the  society 
instituted  at  London  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, tliere  is  given  the  model  of  a  life-boat,  said  to  be  much  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  construction.  It  can  never  be  impeded  by  being  water- 
logged, nor  is  it  so  liable  to  be  upset  as  a  boat  upon  the  keel  or  flat-bottom- 
ed principles.  *'  It  may  be  made  of  wooden  laths  nailed  upon  circular  wooden 
frames,  forming  two  cylinders  with  a  pointed'end;  these  frames  have  arms 
which  divide  each  cylinder  into  five  compartments,  which  may  he  either  left 
open  within,  or  filled  with  cork,  or  each  made  water-tight.  The  fi*ames  are 
secured  together  by  bars  extending  across  througli  both  cylinders.  Upon 
the  outside  of  the  cylinders  should  be  placed  a  coat  of  linen  or  cotton  cloth, 
secured  with  water-proof  size  or  cement,  over  which  two  or  three  layers  of 
brown  pitched  paper  well  cemented  should  be  laid,  over  that  another  layer 
or  coat  of  linen  or  cotton  cloth  should  be  cemented,  and,  lastly,  a  covering 
of  strong  canvass  well  secured,  cemented  and  painted. 

This  boat  is  so  contrived  that  it  is  immaterial  which  side  lies  uppermost 
in  the  water,  as  both  sides  are  separately  supplied  with  a  similar  set  of  masts. 
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■lirlt-s^l  Mi  ^'tgfs'mg  reaJy  for  setting  up,  and  when  tile  boat  U  i^ut  aviy 
I'roin  the  pan  of  tht^  ship  where  it  hangs  rctdy  for  ute,  the  mwi  fulli^n  over- 
boud,  when  lii?  gels  upon  ii,  am  hoist  thiil  mui  niid  sail  which  lies  uppcr- 
mmt,  and  tblluw  lite  sliip  with  aeiirlv  equal  apeetl.  The  piddle  answers  the 
purpose  of  a  rudder  to  steer  by,  and  one  paddle  only  is  necesiiary,  w  it  can 
<uily  he  drawn  oilt  whichever  side  is  uppermoit. 

The  proper  length  uf  the  boat  is  abuul  nine  feet.  The  diameter  of  each 
(ytiiider  twelve  iiiclica,  and  the  width  of  the  grating  between  tliem  twelve 
inchet.  Tli«  lenRh  of  each  mast  nine  feet,  with  sails  and  sprits  in  proportion. 
The  weight  of  the  whole  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  and  i he  price 
about  Icn  gumeai,  and  it  will  carry  two  hundred  and  6i\y  pounds  weight 
with  ibc  grating  clear  of  the  water.  The  siie  or  cement  for  uniting  and 
ciivering  tjie  apparatus,  should  be  made  from  equal  weighla  of  maklic,  in- 
cenac,  rui'm,  aiid  tine  cut  coltim  or  cow  hair:  these  are  to  be  melted  toge- 
ther with  some  powdered  calcined  oyster.ehells,Bnd  all  mixed  while  boilmg 
into  a  strong  mass,  whicli  grows  harder  the  longer  it  lies  in  water.  Where 
cilcined  oyiter-shcUi  cannot  be  got,  quick  lime  will  answer  as  h  substitute 
ibt  it. 

Rcaldes  the  saving  of  the  lives  of  persons  who  fiill  overboard,  IliU  jioat 
ha*  tile  adv^tage  of  being  able  to  carr>'  a  person  safe  to  land  where  no  other 
boat  coulil  venture,  and  convey  a  ropi:  or  despatches  on  shore, lliul  would  be 
the  means  of  preserving  both  ship  and  crew  in  cases  of  great  emergency." 

Mr,  Cluimhrt  is  ptocteding  in  arranging  a  maai  of  materiaU  for  a  "  Bio- 


The  first  volume  of  Miti  Barne/t  "  Talcs  of  Fancy,"  contiuning  Ibc 
Shipwreck,  will  appear  in  a  lew  da)  9.  The  work  will  probably  extend  to 
four  rulumi'si  the  second  of  which  may  be  expected  about  Clirialmas, 

new    WORKS  I.ATELT   FUQLISHED   IN  ENGLAND. 

Jn  EucyrlafitiUo  t/^ercAonalife,  comprizing  all  the  imports  and  exporta 
of  Great  Britain,  'Jier  colonies,  and  America.  English  and  German. — By  A. 
P.  Nemtiich. 

"Tb'u  i*  the  firM  part  of  a  work  vhich,  when  tiniiheJ,  will  be  Ihe  mon 
coiBplelc  aiul  the  moat  accurate  noroeiielamre  of  merchandise  eatanl.  The 
seeotul  iiorliau  euilaining  a  Diolionary  of  Merchaodiu  in  Prcosh,  ii  likeviM 
Ituhlished,  and  both  vUl  speedily  be  lucseeded  by  rimilar  Tohinio,  eshibiiing 
iTSpecdvely,  ilie  eiplanaliona  of  Italian,  Spauidi,  Poi-tugueie,  Dutch,  Uaniih, 
8*Ei)iBh,  Runiaic  (modem  Greek),  and  Uitiu  natuei  uf  commadities,  .cither  the 
pruduao  or  niinufaoture  of,  or  imparted  iuto  those  dilfercnt  Bounlries.  Mer- 
etianu,  captains,  supercargoes,  ageoti,  iradumeo  (ei|ieclaUy  dniggiiu),  lexino- 
graphcn,  Iranslauin.  and  menorietien  in  gsDcral.  are  not  untrequcotly  al  alow 
lo  know  the  meaning  of  foreign  terms  sRlae<l  to  particular  objects  of  trade,  tuf- 
feiiog  on  that  ooeouiil  a  ilegree  of  incooveuieDce  of  whiob  only  those  can  form  a 
JdsI  eslilnale  who  bate  aeiualiy  eiperieneed  iL  Let  any  oompelcDt  judge  om- 
pan  these  tolumes  with  the  lery  bett  Diclionariet,  or  works  of  *  limilar  <le- 
aatiptiou,  he  will  be  at  once  aitoiiiibed  and  delighted  at  the  copious  ami  accurate 
information  to  be  Jeriied  from  the  present  iniblicatiDn.  The  learned  author  tj-a- 
vellcil  twice  all  o«cr  great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  viulei]  alw  France,  luly.  Hoi- 
land.  be.  for  the  sole  purjicwe  of  eonretty  learning  oa  the  sjiol,  Ihe  )ianieular 
letma  apidicrl.bjr  RianufaelureTS  to  the  rsbriei.  He  isalso  preparing  for  the  prcM 
io  several  hundred  Unguigcs  a  folyglal  Dictionary  of  the  moat  general  oeees- 
Hries  of  Kfe,  awl  articles  of  Cummerce." 
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Asia  and  Africa:  in  a  series  of  letters  from  a  gentleman  to  his  son,  intended 
as  an  accompaniment  to  Dr.  Bussers  "  History  of  Modern  Europe  ** — By  C. 
Coote,  L.  L  D   3  vols.  8vo 

'Sketches  of  the  Medical  Sehoeh  at  Parits  includiog^ Remarks  on  the  Hos- 
pital Practice,  tiie  Lectures,  Anatomical  Schools  and  Museums;  exhibiting 
the  actual  State  of  Medical  Instruction  in  the  French  metropolis. — By  John 
Croet,  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  London. 

•f  Biographical  Memoir  of  the  late  Sir  Peter  Parker,  Bart.  Captain  of 
bis  Britannic  majesty's  ship  Menelaus,  killed  in  action  while  storming  the 
American  camp  at  Belbur  near  Baltimore,  August  31st,  1814*  with  a  por- 
trait by  Hoppner,  4to. 

IVaterloOt  a  poem,  by  the  author  of  **  General  Post-bag,"  &c.  4to. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  IN  JANUARY. 

By  A.  P.  U  C  ITii&iiiM.— Columbian  Reader,  by  Adolphuix  Dickinson, 
Esq.  containing  a  new^  and  various  selection  in  Prose  and  I'oetry,  from  the 
latest  and  most  approved  American  and  European  authors:  with  an  Intro- 
duction on  the  Aru  of  Reading  and  Sp&Jung.  |g  3  50  per  dozen;  37  1  -2  cts. 
■ingle. 

By  Welle  &  Lilly,  Boeton. — Female  Scripture  Characters,  exemplifying 
female  virtues.  By  the  author  of  the  **  Beneficial  Effects  of  tlie  Christian 
Temper  on  Domestic  Happiness." 

A  Vindication  of  Unitarianism,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Wardtaw's  Discourses  on 
the  Socinian  Controversy.  By  James  Yates,  M.  A.  In  one  vol.  8vo.  2  dollars. 

By  M.  Carey,  Philadelphia,  and  Welle  and  IMley,  B&eton,  Trecbthic  Bow- 
er;  or.  Lady  of  the  West  Country.  A  Tale,  in  2  vols,  ti^  Regina  Maria 
Roche»  author  of  the  **  Children  of  the  Abbey"  &c.  &c.  2  vols.  lSmo.<»Price 
in  boards  {$2. 

Josephine;  or  the  Advantages  of  a  Summer.  A  Tale,  intended  for  the 
instruction  and  ^onusement  of  young  ladies.  18mo.  price  50  cents  in  boards. 

By  M.  Carey.— The  Olive  Branch;  or.  Faults  on  Both  Sides,  Federal 
and  Democrauc— By  .M.  Carey,  7th  edition  improved  and  enlai^ed.  8vo. 
Price,  bound,  ji'^-  75  cents. 

Cooper*s  Surgical  Dictionary,  with  notes  by  Dr.  Do'sey.    2nd  American* 
edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  Price,  bound,  j$6. 

Historical  Sketch  of,  and  Remarks  upon  Congressional  Caucussea,  for 
President  and  Vice-President;  from  the  Olive  Branch.    Price  25  cents. 

Supplement  to  vol.  ii.  part  1,  of  the  Catalogue  of  Books  belonging  to 
the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia.    Price  37  1'2  cents. 

A.  Finley,  Philadelphia,  has  just  published  ^  John  Bell's  I^ngravings  of 
the  Muscels  and  Joints,  illustrating  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,"  in 
quarto.  These  en^aving^  contain  seventeen  plates,  with  copious  letter- 
press  explanations.  The  plates  of  tht  London  copy  were  drswn  and  en- 
graved by  Mr.  Bell. 
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IN  PRESS. 

Eatibum,  Kirk  &  Co. — Journal  of  a  Tour  and  Residence  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, by  a  French  Traveller.  Wiih  Remarks  on  the  Country,  its  Arts,  Litc- 
niture,  and  Politics,  and  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  its  inhabitants.  In 
3  vols.  8to. 

l^his  work  has  already  passed  through  a  larg^  edition  in  England,  and  a» 
second  has  been  called  for.  The  work  is  the  production  of  a  gentleman  who 
long  resided  in  tlie  United  States.  ' 

WelU  &  Idtly,  Boston. — Discourses  on  Various  Subjects.    By  Jeremy 
Taylor,  D.  D.  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  king  Charles  1.  and  Lte  lord  bishop  of<> 
Down  and  Connor.    3  vols.  8vq. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  right  to  change  the  Ecclesiastical  Constitution  of  the 
Congregational  Churclies  of  Massachusetts.  With  a  Preface,  addressed  to 
the  Rev  Joseph  Lyman,  D  D.  under  the  sanction  of  whose  name  such  a 
change  has  been  proposed  to  the  people  of  this  state.  To  which  is  prefixed 
Dr.  Morse's  Report  to  the  General  Association  of  Massadiusetts,  from  the 
Panoptist  of  August,  1815. 

T.  U  J.  Stoordsy  of  J^e»  Torhf  have  published  vol.  1  and  have  the  2d 
vol.  in  press  of  Boycr  on  Surgical  Diseases,  and  the  operations  suited  to 
tliem.  Translated  n-om  the  French  by  Alexander  H.  Stevens,  M.  D  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  institution  of  New -York,  and  of  Queen's 
College,  Ncw-Jcrsey.     With  Notes,  and  an  Appendix,  by  tlie  translator. 

Bishop  Hoba.*t's  Charge  to  the  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  State  of  New- York,  1815. 

L*Util>t£  du  Ministere  Evang^lique:  Sermon  d' inauguration,  prononc^ 
k.  New-York  dans  TEglise  Episcopale  Pnitestaiite- Fran9aise  du  Saint  Esprit, 
le  quatri^me  Dimanche  d' A  vent,  Decembre  24,  1815.  Par  le  Rev.  H.  Penc- 
yeyre,  Pasteur  de  cette  Eglise.  Public  k  la  demande  de  la  Congregation  de 
dite  Eghse. 

JTy  M.  Varey,  Philadefphia,  and  WelU  and  LiOify  ^o«/07r,—Travels  in  the 
Interior  of  Brax:l;  preceded  by  an  Account  of  a  S'^oyage  to  Rio  de  la  Pla- 
ta.   By  John  Mawe.    In  1  vol.  8vo.  with  plates  and  a  map. 

An  Account  of  a  Voyage  to  Abysinia,  and  Travels  in  the  interior  of 
that  Country ,  executed  under  the  orders  of  the  British  government,  in 
tlie  years  1809  and  1810.— Uy  Henry  Salt,  Esq.  F.  R.S.  In  1  vol.  8vo.  with 
plates  and  a  map. 

A  Journey  through  Persia,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor,  to  Constantinople, 
in  the  years  lb08  and  1809,  in  which  is  included  some  account  of  the  mis- 
sion uiuler  sir  Harfoixl  Jones  to  ihe  court  of  Persia. — By  James  Morier, 
Esq.  secretary  to  the  embassy  — 8vo.  with  pLites  and  a  map. 

A  Journey  through  Albania,  and  other  provinces  of  Turkey,  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  to  Const  ant  inople,  in  the  years  1809  and  1810. — By  J.  C.  Hob- 
house.     In  2  voU.  8vo  with  plates  and  a  map. 

England's  ^gis;  or  the  Military  energies  of  the  Constitution. — By  John 
Gartwright,  Esq. 

Female  Scripture  Characters:  exemplifving  Female  Vii-tucs.  By  t^e 
author  of  tlie  *'  Beneficial  Kflects  of  the  Christian  Temper  on  Domestic 
Happiness.**    From  the  third  London  edition. 
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Eustace's  Classical  Tour  through  Italy. — 2  vols.  8vo.  with  platef» 

The,  Paradise  of  Ckiquettes;  a  poem. 

The  Ward  of  Delamere;  a  Novel  in  2  vols. 

The  Paris  Spectator;  or,  L'Hermite  de  ,1a  Chaussee  d'Antin.— By  W. 
Jerdan.  In  3  vols.  ISmo. 

Varieties  of  Life;  or.  Conduct  and  Consequences.  A  Novel,  in  2  vols.— 
By  the  author  of  '<  Sketches  of  Character." 

Ldfe  of  General  Moreau.    By  John  Philippart,  Esq. 

Patience  and  Perseverance:  a  novel  in  2  vols. — ^By  Mrs.  Hofland,  authot 
of  «  Maid  of  Moscow."  kc.    ^ 

The  Heart  and  the  Fancy;  or»  Valsinore.  A  Tale.p-By  Miss  Benger. 

Father  as  he  Should  Be;  a  Novel,  in  2  vols.— By  Mrs  Hofland,  author  of 
^'  Maid  of  Moscow,"  *«  Son  of  a  Genius,"  kc.  &c. 

*'  Most  of  the  characters  arl  well  imag^ed;  the  moral  is  good,  and  the 
tale  a  lesson  for  married  men  in  their  grand  climacteric,  i|rho  are  not  abso-> 
laUlf  incorrigible."    Criiicai  JRevierm^  JuUf,  1815. 

Young*s  Works.  2  vols.  24mo. 

Young's  Night  Thoughts.  24nio. 

The  first  number  of  the  Portico  has  been  published. 


FINE  ARTS. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  proprietor  of  this  Magazine,  for 
obtaining,  through  the  politeness  of  colonel  Sergeant  of  Boston,  his  cele- 
brated painting^THB  LAirniire  or  oun  Fokkfatbebs  oir  thk  Rock  at  Plt- 
Moimi.  It  will  be  put  into  the  hands  of  one  of  our  best  artists,  and  will, 
we  trust,  be  eng^ved  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  subject.  The  print  will  ap. 
pear  in  our  work  within  the  present  year,  and  probably  in  this  volume. , 
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NAVAL  CHRONICLE. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF 

CAPTAIN  THOMAS  MACDONOUGH. 

The  writers  of  biography  in  legitimate  monarchies  pos- j 
sess  great  advantages  over  those  of  a  simple  republic,  wbet-e J 
ft  man  must  depend  on  his  own  merits  rather  than  those  of^ 
his  ancestors,  for  public  admiration.  In  writing,  for  instance, 
the  life  of  a  noble  lord,  who  never  in  his  life  did  any  thin^J 
ivorth  recording,  tlie  true  legitimate  biographer  slily  resorts  I 
vot.  VI.  06 
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to  the  noblci  lord's  ancestors,  their  exj^Ioits,  intermarriages, 
and  other  important  events  in  the  family  history.  By  these 
means,  aided  by  the  legends  of  the  herald's  office,  he  com- 
piles a  very  interesting  memoir,  at  least  of  the  noble  lord's 
ancestors,  tp  whose  exploits  he  is  fully  entitled  by  the  theory 
as  well  as  the  practice  of  hereditary  succession.  For  if  it 
should  happen  (as  certainly  it  may  possibly  happen)  that  fol- 
ly of  knavery  should  succeed  to  the  distinctions  originally 
bestowed  on  genius  and  virtue,  it  can  only  be  justified  by 
means  of  some  mysterious  extension  of  birthright,  by  which 
the  great-great-grandson  becomes  a  party  in  exploits  that 
happened  long  before  he  was  bom. 

By  this  theory  the  true  legitimate  biographer  ol>tains  an 
imdoubted  right  to  decorate  his  tided  hero  with  as  many  of 
those  achievements  as  he  can  conveniently  carry;  and  thus  it 
happens  in  legitimate  governments,  that  family  honours  are 
accumulating  by  a  sort  of  compound  interest,  notwithstanding 
the  degeneracy  of  the  means,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  that 
the  riches  of  some  countries  are  said  to  increase  with  the 
amouxit  of  their  debts  and  expenditures*     This  accumulation 
of  family  honours,  which,  like  the  rust  on  an  old  coin,  in- 
creases with  years,  and  furnishes  unequivocal  proof  of  anti- 
quity, makes  it  worth  a  man's  while  to  perform  great  actions, 
since  he  thereby  not  only  ennobles  himself  and  his  wife,  but 
all  the  rogues  and  blockheads  of  his  posterity  forever  and 
ever.     The  temptation  to  perform  great  actions  is  thus  incon- 
ceivably heightened,  and  it  is  without  doubt  owing  to  this 
accelerating  ipotive,  that  thje  achievements  of  men  in  legiti- 
mate governments  are  so  much  more  prodigious  than  in  sim- 
ple republics,  where  all  that  a  man  can  expect  for  his  highest 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  is  honours  that  are  ex- 
clusively paid  to  his  own  merit,  together  with  the  admiration 
of  his  cotemporaries,  and  the  veneration  of  their  posterity. 
The  highest  reward  the  Roman  republic  ever  paid  to  her  most 
illustrious  warriors,  was  a  ride  through  the  streets  of  Rome  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white  hcnrses,  together  with  a  laurel 
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crown,  that  might  be  worth  about  one  penny.  The  natural 
result  of  all  this  was,  that  none  of  the  Roman  heroes,  of  whord 
we  i-ead  so  much,  ever  perfonned  an  action  ilint  cim  be  put 
in  competition  with  the  burning  of  the  capitol  at  Washington, ' 
for  which  tbc  renowDed  perpetrator  was  ennobled,  together 
with  all  hi^  pOKtmty.  i 

Unhappily  for  this  country,  and  still  more  unhappily  for. 
the  writers  of  biography,  few  of  ub  can  trace  our  ancestry 
biglicr  tliao  Adam.  And  ne  can  do  this  only  by  ihe  aid  of 
T  the  authority  of  scripture,  which  wont  do  in  the  college  of  he- 
I  laldfi.  Family  trees  are  exceedingly  scaire;  and  ihose,  iii 
r  truth,  are  rather  barren,  containing  at  moat  not  more  than 
three  or  four  generations.  Our  ancestors  unluckily  forgot 
their  pedigrees,  having  other  mattei-s  to  attend  to,  or  perhaps 
being  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  t)iink  of  such  irilles.  We  cannot 
trace  back  to  those  gtortoui;  times  when  a  man  was  ennobled 
for  killing  a^  fleet  deer,  or  immortalized,  like  young  Lochin- 
rar,  for  owning  a  Bwift  horse,  and  running  away  with  a  l&dy, 
aH  if  thai  was  any  great  matter.  Not  one  of  our  ancestors, 
that  we  know  of,  came  over  with  William  the  bastard  to  con- 
quer England;  nor  can  any  of  us  claim  an  un  que  si  ion  able  af- 
finity to  a  single  name  in  the  roll  of  Ballte  Abbey,  about  which 
the  English  antiquarians  wrote  so  many  huge  dissertations. 
We  are  consequently  obliged  lo  build  up  a  name  for  our- 
selves, as  the  first  settlers  of  this  country  were  obliged  to 
build  houses,  because  they  found  none  ready  built  for  them 
when  they  arrived;  and  instead  of  boasting  tu>tily  of  our  an- 
cestors, are  reduced  (o  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  leaving  it 
for  posterity  to  boast  of  us,  if  they  should  be  so  inclined.  It 
is  believed,  that  with  the  eiceplion  of  a  few  of  the  indubitable 
Dutch  patriarchs  of  New  York,  whose  ancestors  must  have 
nourished  before  the  invention  of  history,  since  nobody  can  - 
tell  any  thing  about  them — a  few  farailiei  claiming  a  descent 
from  the  aborigines  of  this  country — and  a  few  that  have  en- 
nobled tliemselvFS,  by  piirchaping  a  [tcdiKree  and  coat  of  arniB 
M  the  herald's  otRce  in  Kngland.  (hat  this  undignified  repub- 
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lie  cannot  boast  of  a  single  man  the  merits  of  whose  ances- 
tors cafi  make  amends  for  his  own  want  of  merit. 

.  Happily  for  us,  however,  the  subject  of  our  present  no- 
tice, although  most  respectably  descended,  does  not  require 
the  assistance  of  any  documents  from  the  herald's  office,  nor 
to  intrench  himself  under  magni  nominis  umbra*  We  will 
therefore  proceed  to  a  detail  of  the  prominent  incidents  of  his 
life,  which  have  gained  him  the  notice  of  the  world  and  the 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen. 

Thomas  Macdonough,  the  father  of  captain  Thomas 
Macdonough,  was  an  eminent  physician,  who  resided  at  a 
&rm  called  The  Trapp^  in  the  county  of  New  Castle,  Dela- 
ware. In  the  year  1775  he  entered  the  army,  and  was'  ap- 
pointed a  major  in  a  regiment  raised  by  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware, of  which  Mr.  John  Haslett  was  colonel,  and  the  late 
Gunning  Bedford  lieutenant-colonel.  Major  Macdonough^ 
from  what  cause  is  not  known,  retired  early  from  the  army, 
and  returned  to  the  Trapp.  After  the  establishment  of  our  in- 
dependence, he  was  appointed  a  judge,  and  held  that  office  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  1 796.  He  left  several  chil- 
dren, of  whom  three  were  sons.  The  eldest,  James,  was  a 
midshipman  under  commodore  Truxtun  when%e  took  the  In- 
surgent, in  which  engagement  he  received  a  wound  from  a 
musket  ball,  that  rendered  the  amputation  of  his  leg  necessary. 
"  James,''  says  the  gentleman  who  furnished  us  with  these 
particulars,  "  was  very  brave.  He  was  placed  in  the  tops 
when  he  was  iwunded,  and  he  told  me  that  when  the  men  in 
the  tops  were  lowering  him  down,  he  could  distinctly  see  the 
enemy  aiming  and  firing  at  him."  The  amputation  of  his  leg 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  retire  from  the  service. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  young  Macdonough,  the 
subject  of  this  memoir,  obtained  a  midshipman's  warrant,  and 
ccHumenced  his  career,  with  many  other  gallant  young  men, 
whQ  only  want  opportunity  to  distinguish  themselves  like  him. 
Of  the  vessels  in  which  he  served;  the  time  of  his  promotion 
to  a  lieutenancy,  and  other  ordinary  circumstances  of  the  life 
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»r  every  naval  officer,  we  know  nothing,  and  in  inilh,  these 
things  are  of  no  extraordinary  interest  in  ihemselves.  He  < 
followed  the  fortunes  of  our  litile  fleet  in  the  wars  of  Tripoli, 
and,  like  other  young  ollicers  who,  on  that  occasion,  first  met 
"  grim  visaged  War"  face  lo  face,  was  frequently  engaged  in 
tliose  conflicts  where  the  Christian  and  Mahometan  prow- 
ess was  so  severely  tried.  Though  at  this  lime,  grave,  reser- 
ved, and  circumspect  in  a  remarkable  degree,  we  are  told  he 
was  then  remarkable  for  a  daring  impetuosity,  an  inviocible 
chivalrous  sort  of  perseverance  in  every  kind  of  adventure. 
In  1806  he  was  first  lieutenant  of  (he  Siren,  then  lying  in  Gi> 
brallar  harbour,  under  the  late  captain  John  Smith.  A  cir- 
cumstance took  place  here,  which  as  it  strongly  dii>play&  that 
firmness  which  is  the  strong  feature  of  his  character,  we  will 
detail  particularly.  It  is  derived  from  the  most  undoubted 
aulhorily;  and  when  we  consider  what  a  vast  dilTerence  is  ol> 
servahle  in  our  feelings  now  and  at  that  time,  we  cannot  help 
greatly  admiring  the  conduct  of  the  young  lieutenant. 

During  the  forenoon  of  a  day,  in  which  captain  Smith  was  on 
flhorc,  a  merchant  brig,  under  the  colours  of  the  United  States, 
came  into  port,  and  anchoi'ed  a-hcad,  and  close  lo  the  Siren. 
Soon  afier,  a  boat  was  senl  from  a  British  frigate  then  lying 
in  the  harbour,  on  board  this  brig.  After  remaining  along- 
side a  litlle  while,  the  boat  relumed  with  onr  man  more  than 
tht  wetU  with.  This  circumstance  attracted  the  notice  of  Mac- 
donough,  who  sent  lieutenant  Page  on  board  the  brig  to  know 
the  {Kiniculars  of  the  afTair.  Mr.  Page  returned  with  infor- 
mution  that  (be  ntan  had  been  pressed  by  the  boat  from  the 
British  frigate,  although  he  had  a  protection  as  an  American 
citizen.  Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  information,  Mac- 
donough  ordered  Uic  Siren's  gig  lo  be  manned  and  armed,  and 
putting  himself  in  her,  went  in  pursuit  of  the  boat,  determined 
to  rescue  his  countryman.  lie  overtook  her  alongside  the  Bri- 
tish frigMe,  just  as  (he  man  at  the  Ijow  was  raising  his  boal- 
hook  to  reach  the  ship,  and  took  out  (he  American  by  force, 
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although  the  other  boat  had  eight  oars,  and  his  only  four,  and 
carried  him  on  board  of  the  Siren. 

When  the  report  of  this  afiair  was  made  to  the  captain  of 
the  British  frigate,  he  came  on  board  the  Siren  in  a  great  rage^ 
and  desired  to  know  how  Macdonough  dared  to  take  a  man 
from  one  of  his  majesty's  boats.    The  lieutenant,  with  great 
politeness,  asked  him  down  into  the  cabin;  this  he  refused,  at 
the  same  time  repeating  the  same  demand  with  abundance  of 
threats.     Macdonough  then  told  him  with  firmness,  that  he 
was  not  accountable  to  him,  but  to  captain  Smith,  for  his  con- 
duct.    The  Englishman  threw  out  some  threats  that  he  would 
take  the  man  by  force,  and  said  he  would  haul  the  frigate 
alongside  the  Siren  for  that  purpose.     To  this  Macdonough 
replied,  ^^  he  supposed  his  ship  could  sink  the  Siren,  but  as 
long  as  she  could  swim  he  should  keep  the  man.''     The  En- 
glish captain  said  to  Macdonough,  '^  you  are  a  very  young,  and 
a  very  indiscreet  young  man:  suppose  I  had  been  in  the  boat, 
what  would  you  have  done?"    "  I  would  have  taken  the  man, 
or  lost  my  life."    "  What — sir,  would  you  attempt  to  stop  me 
if  I  were  now  to  attempt  to  impress.men  from  that  brig?"  "  I 
would,  and  to  convince  yourself  I  would,  you  have  only  to 
make  the  attempt."     On  this  the  Englishman  went  on  board 
his  ship,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  seen,  bearing  her  in  a  di- 
rection for  the  American' merchant  brig.    Macdonough  order- 
ed his  boat  manned  and  armed,  got  into  her  himself,  and 
was  in  readiness  for  pursuit.     The  Englishman  took  a  circuit 
round  the  American  brig,  and  returned  again  to  the  frigate. 
When  captain  Smith  came  on  board,  he  justified  the  conduct 
of  Macdonough,  and  declared  his  intention  to  protect  the 
American  seaman. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  Tripolitan  war,  our  ships 
occasionally  visited  the  city  of  Sjrracuse,  once  so  famous,  but 
now  mouldering  away,  under  that  wretched  system  of  go- 
vernment which  has' blasted  and  withered  one  of  the  &irest 
portions  of  this  earth.  Of  Sicily,  once  the  resort  of  the  gods — 
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ihe  cradle  of  ferlilily* — ihe  seat  of  arls  and  luxury — the  coun- 
try of  Arcbimedcs  and  Theocrilus — the  granary  ot  Rome,  and 
the  tnosl  famous  island  of  ibe  most  famous  sea  of  the  world — 
who  is  ignoranl.'  U  is  associated  with  (he  earliest  lecollcctions 
of  ibc  acholar;  its  very  name  conjures  up  a  thousand  ideas  of 
beauty,  grandeur,  and  fertility;  but  the  admirer  of  antiquity,  , 
in  visiting  the  couutries  most  famous  in  days  of  yore,  and  the 
cities  moat  celebrated  for  their  grandeur  and  exploits,  is  doom- 
ed to  have  his  enthusiasm  checked  or  destroyed  by  the  mise-  r 
rable  contrast  of  their  present  state,  with  the  descriptions  of 
itie  ancient  poets  and  historians.  The  history  of  the  world  is 
but  the  history  of  man;  and  as  in  die  one  case  ihc  yoimg  suc- 
ceed to  the  old,  so  Jn  the  other,  new  cities,  and  new  empires,  - 
spring  into  existence,  to  take  tlie  lead  upon  the  theatre  of  life, 
while  those  thai  preceded  them,  sinli  into  insignificatice,  and 
are  only  preserved  from  oblivion  by  the  writers,  whose  fame 
has  long  survived  evciy  vestige  of  the  splendours  they  cele- 
brated. 

The  climate  of  Sicily  has  been  the  theme  of  praise  in 
every  age,  and  the  hardy  northern  man,  who  is  exposed  to  the 
inclemencies  of  winter,  three-fourths  of  the  year,  and  whose 
loiin  are  repaid  by  a  scanty  subsistence,  might  perhaps  com- 
plain of  the  unequal  distributions  of  Providence,  while  read-  ' 
iug  of  the  genial  airs,  the  llowery  meads,  the  ruddy  skies,  and 
delicious  vales  of  Sicily,  where  the  earth  yields  an  hundred 
fold.  But  when  he  finds  in  the  history  of  all  nations,  that 
such  a  climute  and  such  a  soil  is  ever  the  concomitant,  or  ra- 
ther the  parent  of  idleness,  luxury,  and  its  inevitable  product, 
slavery; — when  he  reads  bow  nations  thus  happily  situated, 
sooner  or  later  are  ever  the  prey  of  tyranny — he  becomes  re- 
conciled to  frosts  »nd  snows,  atid  wintry  blasts,  and  barren 
hilJs,  and  in  grateful  for  being  born  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
[uxurit^)us  indulgence,  to  be  followed  by  such  degradations  as 
have  prostrated  the  manly  genius,  not  only  of  Sicily,  but  of  all 

*  Diodnnii  Siralui,  uyi,  tbe  hoaadi  IcMt  tkr  iccnl  of  tli«ir  game  inhiuitinti 
■  profntinn  of  ndoHrmnu  plaoti  lh*t  perfumed  the  « 
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Italy.  Riches  may  enslave  a  country,  but  will  never  make  it 
free;  for  it  is  only  the  poor  and  the  hardy  that  can  sustain  the 
labours  and  privations,  by  which  the  struggle  for  freedom  must 
be  maintamed* 

With  the  exception  of  Rome,  the  city  of  Sjrracuse  was  the 
most  celebrated  in  all  Italy,  and  its  islands.    In  its  most  flou- 
rishing state  it  extended  twenty-two  miles  in  circumference, 
and  maintained  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  foot,  ten 
thousand  horse,  with  a  navy  of  four  hundred  ships.    It  was 
said  of  the  inhabitants  of  Syracuse,  that  they  were  the  best  of 
men  when  virtuous — the  most  wicked  when  depraved  by  vi- 
eious  pursuits.     Unhappily  Ihey  verify  the  truth  of  the  latter 
position  at  this  time.  Our  officers  all  agree  that  no  community 
can  be  in  a  worse  moral  state  thsm  the  people  of  this^city. 
The  nobility  are  impoverished  and  corrupt — monopolizers  of 
almost  every  employment— one  nobleman  has  the  monopoly 
of  baking  bread  for  a  city,  and  no  one  is  permitted  to  bake 
but  himself;  another  has  the  rare  privilege  of  supplying  Mes- 
sina, or  some  other  place,  with  fish,  and  it  is  not  many  years 
since  this  last  city  was  obliged  to  live  upon  tamted  fish  for  seve- 
ral days,  because  the  prince  who  had  the  monopoly  of  that  ar- 
ticle, and  who,  if  we  remember  right,  claimed  a  descent  bom 
the  Cyclops,  who  once  possessed  Sicily,  chose  to  enrich  him- 
self at  the  expense  of  the  wretched  populace.    In  short,  eve- 
ry thing  is  a  monopoly  in  Sicily;  and  the  peasant  who  has  a 
surplus  of  grain  to  sell,  cannot  dispose  of  it  until  a  price  h 
fixed  by  a  certain  chamber  at  Palermo.    Certainly  it  is  worth 
while  to  shed  little  blood  for  the  restoration  of  such  a  system 
•f  government! 

Robberies  and  assassinations  are  the  nightly  amusements 
of  Syracusans,  and  our  officers  in  their  evening  rambles,  were 
frequently  assailed  by  soldiers,  or  fellows  armed  with  knives 
or  daggers.  Their  favourite  mode  of  fighting  is  to  blow  out 
the  candles,  and  in  that  situation  their  knives  and  daggers  are 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  weapons.  On  some  occasion,  which 
occurred  in  Syracuse,  Macdonough  was  attacked  by  three  of 
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these  desparadoes;  with  his  back  against  a  door,  he  had  the 
good  fortune  tb  wound  two,  and  the  other  took  to  his  heels. 
He  was  followed  by  the  lieutenant,  who  pushed  him  so  hard 
that  he  climbed  up  to  the  roof  of  the  barracks,  whither  Mac- 
donough  followed  him  still,  and  finding  no  other  means  of  es- 
cape, he  jumped  off,  with  the  loss  of  his  life. 

In  the  interval  between  the  Tripolitan  war  and  that  which 
commenced  in  1813,  no  occasion  occurred  to  our  naval  offi- 
cers for  signalizing  themselves,  and  we  shall  pass  silently  over 
this  period  of  lieutenant  Macdonough's  life,  because  it  fur- 
nishes no  incident  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  interesting 
to  the  reader.  The  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  life,  are  only  of  con- 
sequence to  ourselves,  and  our  inmiediate  friends;  and  though 
wc  may  run  counter  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson,  we  cannot 
help  believing  that  the  curiosity  which  is  gratified  by  the  im- 
portant &ct,  that  Milton  wore  latchets  in  hi^shoes,  is  more 
worthy  a  piying  village  gossip,  than  a  great  philosopher;  be- 
cause such  a  circumstance  furnishes  no  elucidation  either  of 
character  or  manners.  It  is  by  the  aid  of  such  trifles  that  |l 
jobbing  writer  will  contrive  to  swell  the  life  of  a  learned  arch- 
deacon, or  of  a  man  who  derives  his  sole  claim  to  notice,  firom 
freezing  ice  in  summer  (as  if  we  had  not  quite  enough  of  it  in 
winter)  into  a  bulk  surpassing  that  of  all  Plutarch's  Lives  put 
together.  As  we  have  no  perception  of  the  value  of  such 
minute  inquiries,  we  will  proceed  to  a  detail  of  that  action 
in  which  the  subject  of  this  article  became  distinguished  by 
the  most  important  services  to  his  country,  in  gaining  a  victory 
which  occasioned  the  total  failure  of  a  plan  of  operations 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  which  would  otherwise  have  pro- 
duced the  most  &tal  consequences. 

Soon  after  the  declaration  of  war,  in  1812,  a  small  naval 
force  was  created  on  lake  Champlain,  for  the  three-fold  object 
of  affording  protection  to  our  frontier  in  that  quarter;  &cili- 
tatmg  military  operations;  and  preventing,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  enemy  from  receiving  those  supplies,  which  were  conti- 
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iiually  furnished  by  the  corrupt  and  treasonable  agency  of  some 
of  our  own  citizens.  It  became  necessary,  in  proportion  as  the 
operations  of  our  armies  were  directed  to  this  quarter,  to  aug- 
ment this  force,  as  well  because  it  could  materially  co-operate 
in  offensive  designs,  as  because  it  had  become  indispensabk, 
perhaps,  from  the  augmentation  of  the  naval  force  of  the  ene- 
my, on  lake  Champlain.  This  contest  of  building  was  carried 
on  from  year  to  year,  until  1814,  when  the  relative  force  of 
the  two  nations  stood  as  follows: 

AMERICAN.   .  GUNS.  BRITISH.  GUNS. 

Saratoga,  26  Frigate  Confiance  39 

Eagle,  20  Brig  Linnet,  16 

Ticonderoga,  17  Sloop  Chubb|  11 

Preble,  7  Finch  '  11 

1 0  gallies,  carrying  16  13  gallies  carrying  1 8 

Total,  86  Total,  95 

Thus  stood  afiairs,  when  early  in  the  month  of  September, 
in  that  year,  sir  George  Prevost  began  his  march  at  the  head 
of  fourteen  thousand  men,  with  the  intention  of  dislodging 
general  Macomb  from  his  works  at  Plattsburg,  and  then  pene- 
trating into  the  heart  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Thece  is  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  this  plan  was  connected  with  an  attack 
on  the  city  of  New  York,  by  the  force  on  our  maritime  fron- 
tier, had  it  succeeded  in  the  affair  of  Baltimore.  Certain  it 
is  that  this  apprehension  had  drawn  the  militia  from  the  coun- 
try above,  and  left  it  in  a  state  very  much  exposed  to  the  in- 
cursions of  the  enemy.  The  destruction  of  the  American  na- 
val force  on  lake  Champlain  was  supposed  by  sir  George  Pre- 
vost to  be  essential  to  the  success  of  his  plan  of  operations; 
and  captain  Downic,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  British  squa- 
dron, was  directed  to  attack  the  American  naval  force,  which 
had  been  for  some  time  under  the  command  of  B|[acdonough, 
then  only  a  lieutenant,  at  the  same  time  that  sir  George  storm- 
ed the  intrenchments  at  Plattsburg. 
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Awarct^theirinlentions,  arid  knowing  of  ihcir  approach. 
Macdonough  ilecided  to  await  tbe  attack  at  anchor.  At  eight 
in  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  September,  1814,  the  look-out 
boat  announced  tlie  approach  of  the  enemy's  squadron.  At 
nine  the  action  was  general,  and  wc  cannot  do  better  than  de- 
scribe it  in  captain  Macdoaough's  own  words. 

"  At  nine,"  says  the  captain,  "  the  enemy  anchored  in  a 
line  ahtrad,  al  about  tlirec  hundred  yards  distant  from  my  line: 
hit  ship  opposed  to  the  Saratoga;  his  brig  to  the  Gagle,  cap- 
tain Robert  Henley;  his  gallies,  thirteen  in  number,  to  the 
schooner,  sloop,  and  a  division  of  our  gallies — one  of  bis 
sloops  assisting  their  ship  and  brig;  the  other  assisting  their 
gallies.  Our  remaining  gallies  were  with  the  Saratoga  and 
Eagle. 

"  In  this  situation,  the  whole  force  on  both  sides  became 
engaged,  the  Saratoga  suffering  much  from  (he  heavy  fire  of 
the  Confiance.  1  could  perceive  al  the  same,  however,  that 
our  fire  was  very  dastruciivc  to  her.  The  Ticonderoga,  lieu- 
tenant-commandant Cassin,  gallantly  sustained  her  full  share 
of  the  action.  At  half  past  ten,  tbe  Eagle  not  being  able  to 
bring  her  guns  to  bear,  cut  her  cable,  and  anchored  in  a  more 
eligible  position,  between  my  ship  and  (he  Ticonderoga^ 
where  she  very  much  annoyed  the  enemy;  but  unfortunately 
leaving  me  exposed  to  a  galling  fire  from  the  enemy's  brig. 

"Our  guns  on  the  starboard  side  being  nearly  all  dis- 
mounted, or  unmanageable,  a  stern  anchor  was  let  go,  the 
bower  cable  cut,  and  the  ship  winded  with  a  fresh  broadside 
on  the  enemy's  ship,  which  soon  after  surrendered.  Our  broad* 
side  was  then  sprung  to  bear  on  the  brig,  which  struck  about 
fifteen  minutes  afterwards.  The  sloop  which  was  opposed  to 
the  Eagle,  had  struck  some  time  before,  and  drifted  down  the 
iine.  The  stoop  that  was  with  Ihctr  gallies  had  also  struck. 
Three  of  their  gallics  are  said  to  be  sunk;  the  others  prilled 
off.  Our  gallies  were  about  obeying  with  alacrity  the  signal 
•o  follow  thew,  when  all  the  vessels  were  reported  to  me  to 
Ira  in  a  sinkini^  itate.     It  then  became  necessary  to  annul  the 
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signal  to  the  gallies,  and  order  their  men  to  the  pumps.  I 
could  only  look  at  the  enemy's  gallies  going  off  in  a  shattered 
condition;  for  there  was  not  a  mast  in  eiUier  squadron  that 
could  stand  to  make  sail  on.  The  lower  rigging  being  near- 
ly all  shot  away,  hung  down  as  though  it  had  just  been  placed 
over  the  mast  heads. 

<<  The  Saratoga  had  fifty-nine  round  shot  in  her  hull;  the 
Confiance  one  hundred  and  five.  The  enemy's  shot  passed 
principally  just  over  our  heads,  as  there  were  not  twenty 
whole  hammocks  in  the  nettings,  at  the  close  of  the  action, 
which  lasted  without  intermission  two  hours  and  twenty  mi- 
nutes. 

"  The  absence  and  sickness  of  lieutenant  Raymond  Per- 
ry left  me  without  the  assistance  of  that  excellent  officer. 
Much  ought  fairly  to  be  attributed  to  him  for  his  great  care 
and  attention  in  disciplining  the  ship's  crew,  as  her  first  lieu- 
tenant. His  place  was  filled  by  a  gallant  young  officer,  lieu- 
tenant Peter  Gamble,  who,  I  regret  to  inform  you,  was  killed 
early  in  the  action." 

Captain^  Macdonough  concludes  his  letter  by  stating 
that  the  Saratoga  was  twice  set  on  fire  during  the  engage- 
ment by  hot  shot  from  the  enemy's  ship;  and  expressions  of 
gratitude  for  the  able  support  he  received  firom  every  officer 
and  man  in  the  squadron. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  hard-fought  battle  was 
fifty-two  killed  and  fifty-eight  wounded:  that  of  the  British 
eighty-four  killed  and  one  hundred  and  ten  wounded.  Among 
the  killed  on  the-  American  side  was  lieutenant  Peter  Gamble, 
a  gallant  young  officer,  one  of  three  gallant  brothers  who  had 
devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  their  country.  The 
other  two  brothers  still  survive,  one  a  commandant  in  the  na- 
vy, the  other  a  captain  of  marines,,  and  both  ranking  among 
the  first  officers  of  their  grade  in  either  service.  He  who  fell 
on  the  memorable  1 1  th  of  September  is  inseparably  connect- 
ed with  an  event  which  will  never  be  forgot  in  this  nation^ 
and  will,  we  trust,  bear  with  it  the  recollection  as  well  of  the 
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living  as  of  the  dead  who  were  iustrumental  in  f;aiiiiog  one  of 
tbe  moat  important  victories  of  the  war.  The  American 
s<juadron  carried  two  thousand  and  iwenly-lhree  pounds 
weight  of  metal,  and  eight  hundred  and  twenty  men;  thai  of 
the  British  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty  weight  of  metal,  and 
ttne  thousand  and  fifty  men.* 

It  was  in  this  action  that  the  far-famed  manteuvrc  of 
coming  down  head  first  upon  the  enemy  was  first  tried  against 
the  Americans,  and  the  result  was,  what  we  will  venture  lo 
predict  ii  alwaya  will  be,  whpn  tried  against  a  force  any  way 
equal  in  skill,  numbers,  and  courage.  The  British  vessels 
were  cut  to  pieces  before  ihey  were  in  a  situation  to  bring 
their  guns  to  bear  against  the  Americans,  and  nothing  carries 
a  stronger  conviction  to  our  minds,  of  the  want  of  proper 
skill  and  self-possession  in  the  officers  and  men  of  those  fleets 
that  have  been  taken  or  defeated  by  this  manceuvre,  than 
the  fatal  eflccls  which  resulted  fi'om  the  allempt  in  this  in- 
stance. 

The  anxiety  of  the  public  had  long  drawn  lite  attention 
of  all  that  were  capable  of  reasoning  upon  the  probable  effect 
of  sir  George  Prcvosl's  operations,  or  who  felt  an  interest  in 
the  &to  of  this  country.  It  was  justly  feared  that  the  enemy, 
after  succeeding  against  the  fleet  on  Lake  Champlain,  and 
forcing  the  inlrcnchmenls  of  general  Macomb  at  Plaltsburg, 
would  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
perhaps  catabhsh  a  communication,  by  means  of  the  Hudson, 
with  tbe  Atlantic  fleet  and  forces,  should  these  succeed  against 
the  city  of  New  York.  But  the  news  of  this  victory,  and  the 
conNC(|uent  precipitate  retreat  of  sir  George,  turned  their 
gloomy  anticipations  into  triumphant  rejoicings.  Every  soul 
slept  in  peace  that  nighl,  and  many  a  prayer,  we  warrant, 
was  breathed  for  Macdonough,  and  his  gallant  associates, 
who  had  thus  saved  the  hopes  of  the  peaceable  larmcr,  and 

*  Wc  *rc  tnilclitcil  fur  llii*  lalUr  iafarmathin  to  Mr.  Kilci'i  BegiMcr. 
*U«h  cDntiiu*  [icrliBpi  more  nluiU*  inforniBtioii  ibui  ibt  «wrk  lunr  pabliibMl 
la  tUa  ecODtiy. 
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F  freed  his  ionoceDt   folds  Iram  probable  plunder  and  devtS* 
[-'  tation.     Independently  of  the  real  magnitude  of  the  effeeta 
jmsdiiced  by  this  victory,  it  derived  a  peculiar  and  pictu- 
resque character  from  the  circiunslancea  under  which  it  was 
I   gained.     It  was  fought  in  sight  of  two  hostile  armies,  whose 
'   hopes  of  ultimate  success  depended  upon  its  issue;  and  in  the 
View  of  thousands  of  people,  who  watched  in  breathless  anxi- 
•  «iy  the  result  of  a  struggle  that  was  to  decide  whether  they 
were  to  be  driven  from  their  homes  in  beggary,  or  remain  in 
the  peaceable  enjojinenl   of  their  firesides.     The  shores  of 
the  lake  adjacent,  the  projecting  points  of  land,  and  the  neigh- 
[  bouring  hills  %-ere  animated  with  spectators,  and  the  victory 
[  was  greeted  by  the  shoutings  of  multitudes.     It  is  full  brtv 
'   ther  to  that  of  the  gallant  and  amiable  Perry;  and  equally 
young,  gallant,  and  fortunate,  the  names  of  Perry  and  Mac- 
donough  will,  we  trust,  be  associated  together  to  the  latest 
times,  as  brothers  in  deserving,  and  brothers  in  success. 

Amid  the  usual  demonstrations  on  such  occasions,  the 
State  of  New  York,  which  had  been  most  peculiarly  benefit- 
ed by  Macdonough's  victory,  gave  more  solid  testimonials 
of  her  gratitude.  He  received  a  grant  of  land  from  the  legis- 
lature of  one  thousand  acres,  we  think,  which  i^,  in  itself,  an 
independency,  and  must  be  doubly  dear  to  him  and  his  pos- 
terity, because  it  lies  on  the  bay  where  he  achieved  the  ac- 
tion which  merited  this  reward.  The  corporation  of  Albany, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  city  of  New  York  also,  made  him  each 
a  grant  of  a  valuable  lot,  so  (hat,  to  use  his  own  expressions, 
in  one  month,  from  a  poor  lieutenant,  he  became  a  rich  man, 
by  the  lifaeralily  of  his  conntrjTncn.  No  man,  we  fiilly 
believe,  is  more  worthy  of  these  gifts  and  distinctions,  for  no 
nan  will  employ  his  fortune  more  usetiilly,  or  enjoy  his  dis- 
tinctions with  more  manly  modesty  than  himself.  His  steady 
mind  i-emains  the  same  it  was  before,  and  neither  by  his 
words,  bis  looks,  or  his  actions,  can  it  be  discovered  that  be 
iver  varies  from  that  self-balanced  consciousness,  which  is 
vcr  the  accompaniment  of  talent,  and  is  never  either  paipa- 
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bly  depressed  or  exalted  by  ibe  opinions  of  others.  Though 
a  married  man,  he  is  still  young;  and  though  a  soldier,  strict 
in  his  dcporlmenl,  and  exemplary  in  his  piety.  He  has  a 
fine  head,  light  liair,  complexion,  and  eyes;  and  his  person  is 
tall  and  dignified.  It  is,  indeed,  a  source  of  uncommon  gra- 
Vification  to  think  how  many  of  our  dislrnguished  officers  are 
still  so  young,  that  we  may  look  to  them  in  many  years  to 
come,  H'hcnGVcr  the  situation  of  this  country  ahall  call  for 
their  exertions.  Pew  of  them  are  past  the  middle  age,  and 
many  of  them,  whose  names  are  familiar  to  us,  have  just 
reached  the  period  of  manhood.  Tbey  seem,  like  this  coun- 
try and  every  thing  in  it,  bearing  the  stamp  of  vigorous  youth, 
and  promising  yet  more  than  they  have  ever  yet  performed. 

Having  annihilated  the  enemy's  force  on  Champlain. 
captain  Macdonuugh,  now  promoted,  requested  his  recall 
tirom  that  command,  as  his  health  was  somewhat  alTected 
his  long  stay  on  the  lake,  which,  at  some  seasons,  is  v< 
unhealthy  to  strangers.  Since  then  he  has  been  in  the  C( 
mandof  the  station  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  where  he 
now  is.  Should  the  passions  of  men,  the  interests  of  com- 
merce, or  ibe  ambition  of  an  enemy  again  force  us  into  a 
war,  he  is  one  of  those  to  whom  we  shall  look  for  new  ex- 
ploits; and  should  the  chance  of  battle  again  give  him  an  op- 
portunity for  the  exercise  of  skill  and  courage,  we  feel  confi- 
dent the  chance  will  not  occur  in  vain;  nor  the  victory  of 
Champlain  want  its  parallel  in  the  life  of  Mncdonough. 


;call  ^^^ 


BBSCBIPTION    or    THE    ISLAND     OP    TRISTAN     u'aCL'HBA, 
WHICH  TBS  ACTION    BETWEEX    TUE  HORNET    AND    PXNOI 
WAS  FOUOHT.       UV  AN  OmCER  OV  THE  HORNET. 

The  tsbnd  of  Tristan  d'  Acunha,  in  the  South  Altantie 
accan,  lies  in  latitude  37,  C  south,  and  longitude  II,  42 
vest.  It  is  at  present  inhabited  by  three  men.  Thomas 
Carrie,  who  has  been  on  it  the  longest,  that  is  to  say  about 
toar  years,  claims  the  sovereignty,  and  is  styled  governor; 
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the  second  is  a  Portuguese,  has  been  there  about  a  year,  and 
the  third,  whose  name  is  Johnson,  is  believed  to  be  a  Ger- 
man, and  was  left  on  the  island,  about  four  months  since, 
by  the  American  privateer  Young  Wasp  of  Philadelphia. 
They  appear  to  be  perfectly  contented  and  happy  in  their  si- 
jtuation,  dreary  and  uncomfortable  as  it  may  seem.  Their 
houses  are  entirely  built  of  straw,  and  covered  with  sea  ele- 
phants' skins,  which  renders  them  impervious  to  the  rain. 

The  soil  of  this  island  is  of  excellent  quality,  capable  of 
producing  vegetables  of  every  kind  in  profusion.  Governor 
Currie  now  raises  potatoes,  cabbages,  and  carrots  in  abun- 
dance, and  some  turnips,  sallad,  and  beets.  Of  the  three 
last  he  carefully  preserves  the  seed.  The  governor  has  also 
a  good  stock  of  hogs,  of  a  small  breed,  which  he  caught  wild, 
and  reduced  under  his  government.  The  authority  of  governor 
Currie,  though  founded  on  the  title  of  preoccupancy,  extends 
only  to  his  hogs,  as  neither  the  German  nor  the  Portuguese 
acknowledge  his  superiority.  The  most  perfect  system  of  equa- 
lity prevails  among  the  three;  'but  it  is  feared  that  ambition 
will,  one  ds^y  or  other,  occasion  a  struggle  for  power  that 
may  possibly  produce  another  triumvirate  equal  to  Caesar, 
Pompey,  and  Crassus.  There  are  an  immense  number  of 
birds  on  the  island,  principally  of  two  kinds,  the  largest  of 
the  size  of  a  robin,  the  other  not  larger  than  the  yellow  bird, 
both  of  a  dirty  brown  colour.  When  we  first  went  on  shore, 
they  were  so  very  tame,  that  we  could  knock  them  down  \^ith 
our  hats;  but  they  afterwanls  became  more  shy,  owing  to  our 
killing  a  great  many  of  them  for  the  use  of  the  sick.  We  al- 
so killed  several  sea  lions,  with  which  the  shore  abounds,  and 
whose  tongues,  hearts,  and  flippers  arc  excellent  eating. 
There  are  also,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  a  number  of 
scab  and  penguins,  pailicularly  on  the  south  side  of  the  island. 

Tristan  d'  Acunha  appears  to  be  about  fifteen  miles  in 
circumference.  It  is  very  high  land,  and,  in  clear  weather, 
may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  leagues. 
We  made  it  at  about  forty-five  miles,  owing  to  the  weather 
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being  iazy*  Part  of  the  Uland,  from  ihe  norih,  rises  perpen- 
dicularly from  ihc  sea,  apparently  lo  the  height  of  near  odc 
thousand  feel;  a  level  then  commences,  forming  what  is  call- 
ed table  land,  and  extends  towards  the  centre  of  the  island, 
whence  rises  a  conical  mountain  four  thousand  feci  in  height. 
The  lo[i  of  this  mountain  is  almost  constantly  enveloped  in 
vloudfl,  and  it  wa«  only  when  (he  weaihcr  was  very  clear,  and 
the  sun  very  hright,  iliai  we  could  see  the  summit,  which  is 
covered  with  perpelual  snows. 

The  coast  of  Tristan  d'  Acunha  ii  very  bold,  and  ap- 
pears to  l)e  clear  of  danger,  except  the  west  point  bf  the 
island,  where  there  are  breakers  about  two  cables'  length 
from  the  shore.  'I'he  ship,  while  at  anchor,  was  oversha- 
dowed by  that  part  of  the  island  under  which  she  lay,  which 
rises,  like  a  moss>grown  wall,  from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean. 
Ill  other  places  the  shore  was  covered  with  a  kind  of  sea- 
weed called  kelp,  and  by  our  sailors  Cape  Jinn  mooringt* 
The  landing  place  is  perfectly  safe  for  the  smallest  boats,  ez< 
cepi  in  heavy  blowing  weather.  A  stream  of  water,  whicb 
lakcK  its  origin  in  the  mountain,  empties  itself  on  the  beacfa, 
by  a  cataract  about  forty  feet  high,  and  may  be  seen  at  the 
distaace  of  eight  or  ten  miles  at  sea,  tumbling  down  the  moun- 
tain as  white  as  the  snow  on  ils  summit.  The  water  is  very, 
fine  and  pure,  and  the  casks  can  be  filled  by  means  of  a  hose 
of  about  one  hundred  feet  long,  without  removing  themfron 
the  boat.  The  anchorage  is  on  the  northeast  ttide  of  the  island, 
and  vessels  wishing  to  make  it  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
wood  and  water,  should  run  in  until  the  watering  place  bears 
soutliwesi  by  south,  about  one  mile  distant,  where  they  will 
get  seventeen  fatliom;^  water  in  a  gravelly  bottom  mixed  wilk 
pieces  of  shelU.  But  it  would  be  advisable  not  to  come  to  aa 
anchor,  owing  to  tlie  sieepness  of  the  anchorage  ground,  and 
the  frequency  ol  sudden  squalls  from  oll'ihe  island. 
1 01-  HI-  2» 
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ON  SHIP  TIMBER. 
(From  the  Southern  Patriot.) 

A  PIECE  from  the  National  IntelligeDcer,  signed  "  Expehx- 
XKCE,"  has  induced  me  to  ofFcr  some  further  observations  upon 
this  subject.  I  had  touched  upon  it  but  slightly  before,  and  am 
always  pleased  to  hear  of  Experience^  if  it  be  really  founded  upcxi 
just  experiments.  The  sul/ject  may  be  useful,  but  is  not  inter- 
esting to  many  readers.  As  an  amusement,  I  have  attended  to 
the  growth,  durability,  and  decay  of  vegetable  substances;  but  of 
ship-building  I  have  no  practical  knowledge,  therefore  I  extend 
my  observations  no  further  than  the  twojast  qualities  in  timber 
which  appear  to  render  it  fit,  or  unfit  for  that  purpose.  Fermen- 
tation, in  vegetable  substances,  is  equivalent  to  putrefaction,  in 
animal  ones.  The  three  great  agents  in  their  decomposition  or 
decay,  are  heat,  air,  and  water;  the  same  which  support  them 
when  alive.*  In  timbers,  water  is  the  primitive  agent,  as  it  brings 
the  other  two  into  operation.  Acting  upon  the  saccharine  matter 
it  produces  spirituous  fermentation,  and  upon  acidity,  the  acid  fer- 
mentation. In  its  progress,  fermentation  excites  heat  and  air.  A 
more  minute  and  technical  explanation  would  be  foi*eign  to  my 
purpose;  it  may  be  found  in  essays  expressly  upon  the  subject. 

I  have  seldom  found  the  saccharine  or  acid  principle  to  abound 
in  any  tree,  which  was  durable  as  a  timber.  For  instance,  the 
black  walnut  and  hickory  belong  to  the  same  genus  of  plants,  the 
walnut  to  the  taste  is  destitute  of  saccharine  matter,  and  the  hicko- 
ry abounds  with  it— the  consequence  is,  that  the  walnut  is  as  re- 
markable for  its  durability,  as  the  hickory  for  premature  decay— ^ 
when  I  speak  of  acidity  in  timber  trees,  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
the  gallic  acid,  as  the  other  acids  arc  seldom  found  in  large  trees. 
The  gallic  acid  is  a  second  great  cause  of  decay.  The  live-oak 
h^s  very  little,  in  proportion  to  the  black-oak  (quercus  tinctoria) 
or  the  black  jack  (quercus  nigra)  yet  the  first  will  last  for  half  a 
century,  and  the  two  last  not  a  tenth  of  that  time.  The  lob- 
lolly-bay (gopdonia)  abounds  with  the  gallic  acid,  so  much  so,  that 
the  bark  is  thought  better  than  that  of  oak  for  tannings— but  the 

*  Ojpygen^  which  gt?es  muek  life  and  spirit  to  anlmsls  and  yesetableiy  it  the 
greatest  decompoier. 
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vood,  when  expoicd  to  wet,  will  scarcely  last  a  year.  Upon  lliU 
subject  I  could  multiply  instances,  BoUi  these  gect^iidari^  cau*e% 
<if  decay  are  brought  inco  operation  by  afiarital  wetting,  and  yei 
may  be  removed  by  caial  immersion.  Instance,  the  furs  dug  out 
of  the  bogs  in  Ireland,  and  the  oak  piles  found  in  the  harbour  of 
the  ancient  Brundusium,  wliich  were  driven  down  there  by  Julius 
Cxsai-;  both  of  them  In  a  sound  slate.  The  reason  is,  a  partisl 
wetting  excites  only  a  slight  motion  of  the  pai  Uclcs,  and  produces 
fermentation;  whereas,  immersion  escludrs  the  air,  and  on  account 
of  the  aSinity  of  water  for  the  acid  and  saccharine,  it  will,  in  limCj 
attract  and  difluse  them  throughout  the  surrounding  fluid.  Thus, 
it  is,  that  timber  may  be  seasoned  and  preserved  by  total  iromcr- 


It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  so  little  of  tlic  lice- 
oak  in  the  soutlicni  slates;  and  to  make  way  for  coilon,  the  little 
we  have  are  constantly  (ailing  under  tbc  axe.  It  uiliabils  only  the 
sea  islands,  and  a  slip  of  about  twenty  miles  olnng  the  coast  Ten 
miles  from  the  sea  it  generally  becomes  scarce;  but  tiie  turkcy- 
•ak,  which  **  Kiftrrimcr"  says  is  the  second  best  U ni be r,  abounds 
in  our  uncultivablc  swamps.  Many  trees  also  attain  a  great  aiie 
there,  wliich  are  seldom  used  for  any  purpose.  The  waier-oalc 
((juercus  palustris)  and  the  cotton  trtc  (populous nlijn)  an-ortliis 
dcsctiptlon,  and  in  fcnccTuils  appear  lo  be  durable.  "Expcil- 
«nce"  says  "  the  Chesapeake  frigate  had  a  number  of  her  lop  tim- 
bers of  black  cypress,  and  when  thai  ship  was  stripped  down  ai 
this  navy -yard,  the  cypress  was  found  to  be  totally  rotten,  so  that 
no  further  experiment  is  necessary  on  cypress.*' — Mow  ominous 
is  the  taxav  of  the  Chesapeake!  Those  timbers  could  not  have 
been  bhck  cypres^!)  but  an  inferior  and  sappy  species  found  near 
the  sea.  The  region  of  the  liest  cypress  commences  where  the 
flowing  of  lliG  tides  ceases;  but  one  experiment  contrary  1u  tlie 
mass  of  fiperirntt  upon  tlus  subject,  is  nut  sufliciciiU  1  know 
two  houses  built  of  cypress,  whicli  men  of  Uic  last  century  inforA- 
ed  me  were  built  about  seventy  years  ago;  about  five  years  since 
one  of  them  bod  never  had  but  one  coat  of  shingles;  it  was  tight, 
and  iMth  of  them  appear  as  though  they  would  last  ^tvcnty  years 
more.  An  indigo  planter  having  a  set  of  iiniigo  vaU  to  biii 
dwMes  black  cypress  tiK-tlus  purpose:  beeaiculaieathatlilsT) 
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although  alternately  exposed  to  wet  and  heat,  will  last  thirty  yeafs 
before  they  begin  to  decay  at  the  grooves — after  that,  he  or  his 
aons,  if  he  be  dead,  cut  away  the  ends  of  the  boards,  and  either  re- 
duce the  size  of  the  vats,  or  convert  them  into  pannel-worked 
window-sashes.  Rice  planters  universally  prefer  black  cypress* 
for  their  rice  field-trunks,  which  are  exposed  to  the  alternation  of  the 
tides.  Yellow-pine  is  thought  quite  inferior  for  this  purpose.  Fi- 
nally,  cypress  boards  and  shingles  command  the  highest  price  in 
market,  and  cypress  boats  are  preferred  both  in  fresh  and  salt  wa- 
ter. Yet  upon  the  spot  where  these  things  occur  every  day  of 
our  livesf  we  are  told  from  fVaahingtorij  that  cypress  is  worth  one 
alight  experiment.  It  is  ceded,  that  it  is  ^  well  calculated  for  boats." 
Now,  I  ask,  if  in  point  of  durability  it  be  calculated  for  boats, 
why  is  it  not  for  ships,  supposing  both  to  be  exposed  to  sea  air 
and  water?  But  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  I  am  interested  in 
the  matter,  I  can  assure  all  who  think  it  worth  while  to  read  my 
observations,  that  I  own  no  cypress  but  the  shingles  of  my  house. 
I  wish  only  to  contribute  my  mite  of  experience  where  it  might 

be  tff  service  to  my  country. 

RusTious. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

C^mpariUive  viev  of  the  dimenniom  aitrf  armament  of  the  BritUh  frigate  Java,- 
latehf  lanched  at  Plymouth,  and  the  frigate  Prendent. 

Java.  President. 

Upper  deck,  SO  twenty -four  pounders.      Main  deok,  30  twenty -four  pounders. 
Spmr  deek,  88  ibrty-two  pound  oarron-    Quarter  deck,  16  ferty-two  pound  car- 

ades  ronades. 

Bitto,  S  thirty-two  pound  ditto.  Forecastle,  4  ditto,  ditto,  and   2  long; 

twenty-four  pounders. 

Feet.   Inches. 
Length  of  keel,  145 

Breadth,  43      6 

Depth  in  the  hold,  13       6 


CRSSAPEAKX  BAY. 

It  was  ascertained  from  the  British  officers  taken  prisoners  at  New  Orleans, 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  provisions  and  boats  used  in  the  attack  on  that  place, 

*  To  the  \x>tanists,  there  is  a  curioas  lumt  natura  allied  to  the  cypress,  cal- 
led eypress  knees.  It  is  an  imperfect  tree,  wanting  leaves  and  branches.  They 
•re  said  to  be  exeressenees  from  ^e  roots  of  the  (reey  bat  sll  I  have  examined 
khve  perfect  roela  of  their  ewn. 


Feet.  Inches. 

Length  of  keel. 

145  11  1-4 

Breadth, 

43    4 

Depth  in  the  hold. 

14     3 
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bjr  the  tiktmj^  wu  ooDceted  «id  baili  •!  Tangier  laland  in  the  Chetapetke  Bflij, 

■o  long  in  the  potieiaioD  of  the  Briiith. 

Tib  bonoarable  Lanplon  Cherei,  in  a  speech  defiTered  17th  of  Jannarj, 
1818,  to  the  house  of  represeoutives,  on  Uie  subjeot  of  the  navy,  referred  to 
the  foUowing  sutemeiii,  which  was  derived  from  official  documeott.  It  exhibits 
•oiDc  curioMs  points  of  eomparisou. 

C9mparu»n  of  American  and  BritUh  Unnaje  and  teamen  in  tundry  yeare. 

▲MBRICAH. 

Years.  Tons.  Seamen  and  Boy^ 

In     1(K)6  1,25U,(X)0  110»000 

I  til         1.424,783  1S5,000 

In  1810  were  built  127,576  tons  of  new  shipping. 

BRITISH. 

Years.  Tons.  Seamen  and  Boys. 

In     1790  1,460,883  118,556 

1791  1,511,411       117,044 

1792  1,540,145       118,886 
1800  1,905.438       143,661 

Vesseb  built  in  1798,     89,319  tons. 

1799,  98,U44 

1800,  186,268. 
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Ijk  the  late  action  with  the  Penguin,  n  private  marine  of  the  Hornet,  nametf 
Michael  Smith,  who  hud  ser^'e<i  under  the  gallant  Porter  iu  the  Essex,  when 
she  was  captured  by  the  British,  received  a  shot  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh,  which  fractured  the  bone,  and  neaHy  at  the  same  moment  had  the  same 
thigh  brrtken  immediately  above  the  knee,  by  the  spanker  boom  of  the  Hornet, 
which  was  carried  away  by  the  enemy's  bowsprit  vhile  a-foul  of  her>— In  this 
situation,  while  bleeding  upon  the  deck,  and  unable  to  rise,  he  was  seen  to 
make  frequent  exertions  to  discbarge  his  musket  at  the  enemy  oo  the  topg^- 
lant  forecastle  of  the  Penguin.  This,  however,  the  poor  fellow  was  unable  to 
accomplish;  and  was  compelled  to  submit  to  be  carried  below. 


XOHUMBITT  or  BURROWS. 

Portland,  September  27. — It  ik  with  peculiar  pride  and  pleasure  we  record  an 
instance  of  liberality  and  honourable  munificence  to  the  memory  of  the  brxre, 
which  recently  came  under  our  inspection . 

A  gentleman  from  New  York,  Maithero  L,  DavtM,  esquire,  while  passing 
through  tow  11  a  few  da}  s  since,  on  a  tour  to  the  eastward,  had  accidentally  ta- 
ken A  walk  into  our  liurying ground.  His  attention  was  attracte«l  to  the  ne^^ect- 
ed  grave  of  the  Ute  eaptain  Borrows.  The  only  g^iidc  to  the  tixH  where  is  de- 
posited one  who  had  so  much  heroic  merit,  and  who  debcrvud  so  much  of  his 
country,  was  the  tombstone  of  his  deceased  com|>etitor,  the  British  captain 
Bl)the.  Tins  was  erected,  two  }  ears  since,  by  the  surviving  officers  of  the 
Boxer.  The  thought  was  instant.  Mr.  Davis  immediately  gave  orders  for  an 
elegant  marble  monument  to  he  erected  over  the  grave  of  Burrows,  to  be  finish- 
ed by  his  return,  and  without  the  sparing  of  labour  or  exiiense.  It  is  now  com- 
pleted and  \wi  up  Its  style  of  execution  does  much  credit  to  the  ingenious  art- 
ist, Mr.  Baitlott  Adams  of  this  town,  and  the  inscription*  is  highly  creditable  to 
the  tase,  jmlgmcnt,  and  modesty  of  the  generous  donor,  and  worthy  the  hero 
%koai  it  is  designed  to  commemorate. 

*  CArrn  In  mir  Janaair  N«.  Vol.  7.  page  90. 
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OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS. 

BSPORT  OF  THS  8BCRBTABT  OF  TBB  BAVT   TB  THB   SEBATE  BBLATITB    TQ 
TBB  CBADVAL  ABB  FEBMABBBT  II^CBKASX  OF  TBB  NAVT 

Tbb  iroportanoe  of  a  pennanent  naval  etlablishmeDt  appears  to  be  sanctioned 
by  the  voice  of  the  nation;  and  I  have  a  satisfactioii  in  stating,  that  the  means  of 
its  gradual  increase  are  eompletelj  within  the  reach  of  our  national  resources,  in- 
HependenU^  of  any  foreign  oountrj.  The  materials  for  building  and  equipping 
ships  of  war  are  all  at  command.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  ascertain  die  best 
growth  and  quantities  of  timber  for  naval  construction,  preparatory  to  contracts 
and  purchases.  The  want  of  a  mould  \qit  for  the  naval  constructor  to  lay  out 
the  moulds  by  which  the  timber  is  to  be  cut  and  shaped  previous  to  transporta- 
tiooy  has  delayed  the  completion  of  arrangements  for  an  adequate  supply.  A 
building  has  been  erected  at  the  navy  yard  in  this  city,  for  that  purpose,  and 
Brill  soon  be  finished,  when  the  business  will  progress. 

Cannon  founderies,  raanulactories  of  sheet  copper,  cordage,  canvass,  and  the 
mechanical  branches,  are  in  a  state  to  furnish  the  several  supplies  which  may  be 
required. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States,  increasing  with  the  resources  and  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  will  require  a  commensurate  protection,  which  a  navy 
alone  can  afford;  and  the  experience  derived  from  the  active  and  vigorous  em- 
ployment of  a  limited  navy,  during  the  period  of  the  late  war,  has  demonstrated 
iU  efficient  utility. 

I  do,  therefore,  with  confidence,  recommend  an  annual  increase  of  our  navy, 
of  one  ship  of  the  rate  of  seventy -four  guns,  two  frigates  of  the  first  class,  rates 
at  forty-four  guns,  and  two  sloops  of  war,  which  can  be  built  with  the  surplus- 
age of  smaller  timber,  and  with  a  great  saving  in  that  material. 

The  act  to  increase  the  navy,  passed  January  Sd,  1813,  authorized  the  build- 
ing of  "four  ships  to  rate  not  less  than  seventy -four  guns,  and  six  frigates  to  rate 
forty-four  guns  each."  This  act  has  partly  been  carried  into  efiect,  by  building 
three  ships  of  the  rate  of  seventy-four  guns,  and  three  frigates  of  forty-four  guns, 
in  the  Atlantic  ports.  The  residue  of  the  appropriation  under  that  act,  was  ap- 
plied to  the  building  of  large  ships  and  frigates  upon  Lake  Ontario. 

The  concentration  of  our  navy  in  one  or  two  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  where  the  depth  of  water  is  sufficient  for  Uie  convenient  ingress  and 
egress  of  the  larger  vessels,  will  necessai-ily  lead  to  the  cnlargeraent  of  the  navy 
yards  at  such  places,  with  docks  for  repairs  and  the  collection  of  all  iroponant 
materials  for  the  armament  and  equipments  of  the  different  classes  of  vessels,  in 
order  to  bring  them  into  active  service,  upon  any  emergency,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  combined  force. 

A  general  system  for  the  gradual  and  permanent  increase  of  the  navy  combi- 
ning all  the  various  objects  connected  with  an  enlarged  naval  establit^ment,  such 
as  building  docks,  and  extending  the  accommodations  of  navy  yards  and  ai*scnals 
of  general  deposit,  will  form  the  subjects  of  a  more  extensive  report  to  be  laid 
before  congress  during  the  present  session. 

WcMngtotit  September  6  — OfMiiion  of  the  court  of  inquiry  convened  at  New 
York  on  the  2d  of  September  1815,  by  order  of  the  secretary  of  tlie  navy,  to 
examine  into  the  causes  and  circumstances  which  pixKiuced  the  capture  of  the 
U.  S.  late  brig  Siren,  under  command  of  lieutenant  commandant  N.  1).  Nichol- 
son. 

"  The  court  being  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  oidence  adduced,  was  cleared, 
and,  after  mature  deliberation  on  all  the  circumstances,  is  of  opinion,  that  no 
censure  can  be  attached  to  lieutenant  commandant  Nicholson  for  the  loss  of  the 
Siren;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  his  conduct  was  that  of  a  cool,  vigilant,  zea- 
lous, and  active  officer.-— The  court  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  the  of- 
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fleon  Hid  crew,  i)unii|  llie  cLair,  hu  [•erfecll}'  currcct  loil  frtt  rrom  ei 

KAUtTBL  eVAN8.  Prctiilcat. 
SAML.  B.  MARSH.ALL. 

AvtlDgJailge  AdtomU. 

iXaiv  Ueportmntt,  Junuart)  30lA,  1816. 
Sir, 

In  Dbidicner  tn  ibe'rwlutkin  of  tlie  hnnonnlhlF  Kiole  oT  ifae  Untud  Sute*, 
piWEdon  IlicSltidmof  Decemlwr  IHIS,  ilirFCiiiig  UicKerFiary  ciflbe  nwrj  "  (o 
(Ommuukiitc  lo  tKc  niriiiite  ■  lictbcT  wif ,  niiil  iran^,  whit  ilap*  have  been  Ukta 
during  Ihr  reecM,  lo  ■•orrtilii  tbt.  n>«l  convenii-iil  harboiirt  In  Ihc  irMxn  iif  the 
Chmpcskc  bay,  fur  ihc  reeppIKKi  of  ihiin  nt  war^''  and  "  wltelhrr  thi  midijle 
,  gmunil,  bciocin  the  eap»  tif  ui<t  bay,  liu  b«cn  exjtlorsd,  viih  ■  ti«w  to  that 
objcrt,  and  tbe  rcnih  of  mah  rxaminiliaii  "  I 

I  hx  r  (he  honour  ID  report,  thai  order*  hatt  been  %ntn,  ihrau^  the  nim<     | 
miiFioi.t^ra  of  the  oa*;  linard,  to  vaiiliin  Arthur  Siiiclur,  to  mryej  Tnrk  rinr, 
in  VirjiihiD,  for  ibe  purpOH  of  ■•eFrMiniiig  lh«  advaDUgBt  of  that  i4bo«  for  th«      I 
eiliibtiilininil  of  a  iiarj  janl.  Eu.  cop}  o(  which  ii  herewith  envloaed. 

Onleri  \nte  alto  been  ginn  for  a  wr<ey  o(  Ihe  Tangier  island*  in  tbe  Cheu- 
lieake  baj     T  heic  order*  will  be  earned  into  eBeoi  earl;  in  tbe  tpriog. 

No  cianiin*li<m  uf  Ihe  middle  gnxind  between  Ihe  eapc*  of  the  Clwupcake 
bi)'  hai  Iwen  uuderuken,  or  even  canleinplatcil,  eiccpl  ai  ennnected  *1th  llie 
pncral  plan  of  wnej  of  the  whole  «o»il;  nor  hai  il  been  deemed  pracUcablc  to      J 
make  iinjn-ovementi   npon  th*l  graunil.  eilhcr  for  a  iheller  or  lurboar  for  our    J 
■hi|i»  nf  wir.  or  lor  tbo  porpoHt  nf  delencc.     If  a  prqject  of  (hit  iiatare  *hmld    \ 
be  c«iiiNlered  br  toafftu  ■■  emntial  to  pabilo  nli\i\y  or  local  defeaee.  the  iu>>    t 
tvurj  mnwre*  will  be  taken  tn  cHn7  it  into  cITeci  villi  all  Imtnble  detpauh. 
1  lia*e  tbe  h«noiir  la  he, 

With  (he  highett  retpcef, 
Si>. 

Tour  moat  obnlient, 

U.  W.  CKOWNrNStllELD. 
The  hanounble  the  pretident  of  the  aenate- 

A'ng'  Cemmnimer'i  ajice,  JVniembcr  3,  isis. 
Sti, 

Tut  boani  ot  iiat;  eommiaiionen  undtr  the  imprciiion  Ihal  an  eligible  die     I 
for  *  n*i]r  jrird  majr  be  (bund  on   York  river.  Virginia,  require  of  jtM  to  pro- 
oeed  ihilhcr,  aiih  ■  iiillable  engiiieer  or  draftainan,  to  bo  bj  you  appolntctt  for 
the  |mr|H»i',  and  uie  jioar  lieil  exertion*  to  prueure  eKcry  inrnroiation,  ao  wlo 
enable  the  eomnnuionert  lo  form  ■  Mtiifielory  o|Miiion  upoo  the  aubjcel. 

A  nav;  lanl  ihoultl  combine  the  advantage*  of  IVce  and  eaij  egrcia  and  ingrett 
tothipiof  (he  taixeat  draft  of  vacer  at  all  aeaaon*  of  tlie  jeat^  heDllhiueia  of 
(ituation— aeeurily  agalnit  atlaek  by  land  or  by  water— a  good  harbou — a  itrcam 
nf  waler  bn-doeking^aiid  Ubour>M'ring  nHhiuery — •eeurily  from  iee— a  faeilily 
III  gelling  Id  Ka  wHh  gun>>  provluoo*,  and  itorei  on  boanl — and  ipace  tufflelent 
br  wark-ihop*,  ropewilkt,  ■lorc-h^K>,  ihedi,  and  eiery  other  neoeuar)' 
building  Otiier  aittantagei,L  tueli  ai  a  faiility  in  proeuriDg  linbrr  and  natal 
(ton*  are  deurahlei  bul  theae  are  conudered  indiipeniablc.  In  the  eiimina' 
tioo  which  )iou  *rr  required  lo  make  you  will  attend  to  and  minulelj  report  ap. 
on  each  of  the  pninti  ilitedi  and  when  you  *h*ll  have  found  a  ute  which,  in  your  ' 
opiotoD,  ro»f  embraoe  all  tbew  advantage*,  ^ou  will  earefullr  uk«  au  Menr*ta 
wnet  of  il,  and  lend  web  lurtey,  willi  a  minute  deHTiption  to  Ihe  board  of 
•ommlHlnDen,  wilh  (be  unni  upon  whiih  nieh  aile  may  be  purehaaed.  And 
if  mare  than  one  plaee  ibould  be  tnund  Miltable  for  B  navy  yard,  you  will  in  like 
luanner  mrvey  *ad  drtcribo  it,  and  mrorm  (lie  buanl  n  In  the  tonu*  upon 
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which  it  may  be  procured;  and  yon  will  give  your  opinion  to  the  board,  with 
the  reasons  upon  which  it  may  be  founded,  as  to  which  of  the  two  placet  yon 
may,  under  all  circumstances,  consider  the  best  adapted  for  a  navy  yard. 

The  surveys  most  be  made  so  as  to  embrace  the  approach  from  the  «ea,  and 
the  channels  now  known  to  afford  navigation  for  line  of  battle  ships.  To  enable 
you  to  execnte  these  instructions  with  facility,  the  tender  Despatch  is  placed 
sulgeot  to  your  orders.  IV hen  this  terviee  shall  have  been  performed,  you  will 
a^nd  the  Despatch  back  to  this  place. 

Respectfully,  &o. 
(Signed)  JNO.  RODGERS,  Prcridcnt. 

Capt.  A.  Sinclair,  of  the  navy,  present. 


ANECDOTE  OF  THE  ACTION  ON  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

Immediately  after  the  action  on  Liake  Champlain  commenced,  a  game 
cock  on  board  commodore  Macdonough's  ship  flew  up  the  fore  hatchway, 
and  lighted  on  the  ship's  bell,  where  he  crowed  with  all  his  miglit,  till  the 
bell  was  struck  by  a  shot,  and  knocked  to  pieces.  He  then  flew  up  into  the 
rigging,  and  continued  crowing  till  the  action  ceased.  Many  of  the  seamen 
considered  the  circumstance  as  a  favourable  omen. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTE  TO  CAPTAIN  MACDONOUGH'S  LIFE. 

Page  208.— On  gome  occaiion  -which  occurred  a$  Syracuse. — This  occa- 
sion, we  are  told,  was  as  follows:  While  the  American  fleet  lay  at  Messi- 
na, Macdonougb  was  detained  one  night  on  shore  till  all  the  ships'  boats  had 
returned  to  the  fleet.  He  then  hired  a  boat  to  take  him  on  board;  but  find- 
ing three  instead  of  two  men  (the  usual  complement)  going  in  it,  he  sus- 
pected them  of  some  evil  design,  and  refused  to  go;  whereupon  they  drew 
their  poniards  and  attacked  h'mi  in  the  manner  related. 


>    . 
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AFFAIRS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Hanng  nbUincd  *  topj  of  the  aiiQelcd  p>per,  wllh  permiHion  U 

■ra  iniluseJ  Ui  laj  it  before  our  reuleri:  it  deriTci  hiiiiic  iuicretl  from  llie 
■elual  ilUe  of  U>b  Siwniili  provinOG*  iii  our  ■■eiglibourliood. 

Im  (he  Spring  of  tlie  year  1809,  the  cause  of  Spain  seem- 
ed hopeless.  The  departure  of  the  Britifth  army,  alter  the 
'  death  of  its  comraander,  sir  John  Moore;  the  liefection-of  roost 
of  the  Spanish  leaders;  the  capture  of  Madrid  by  the  emperor 
Napoleon,  and  (he  powerful  armies  which  were  advancing  at 
his  command — and  which,  it  was  believed,  he  might  augment 
as  far  as  necessary  by  coniiniied  re-enforcements  from  the  va- 
rious slates  of  his  immense  empire — seemed  lo  ensure  Che 
Rpeedy  subjugation  of  the  whole  Iberian  peninsula.  The  con- 
setjuences  of  such  an  event  were  much  dreaded  in  the  Spa- 
nish colonies:  from  the  deep-rooted  and  deadly  mutual  ab- 
horrence existing  bciuroen  their  native  and  European  inhabi- 
taota,  it  was  generally  apprehended  that  the  conquest  and  final 
dissolution  of  die  government  of  the  mother  country  would  be  ' 
the  signal  of  a  war  of  extermination  between  ihem.  I 

In  these  circumstances,  the  author  of  the  annexed  paper,  "j 
who  had  given  much  attention  to  these  subjects,  conceived  the 
design  of  preventing  that  calamity;  of  uniting  the  adverse  par^ 
ties;  and  of  eflfecting  a  conciliatory  and  beneficial  change  in  1 
the  Spanish  colonial  governments  (which  in  the  contemplated 
catastrophe  i(  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  in  their  then 
actual  stale)  with  the  consent  and  aid  of  those  governments 
(hemselvcs,  and  without  any  of  the  crimes,  convulsions,  or  in- 
convcniencies  of  a  revolution.  For  this  purpose  he  prepared 
a  memorial,  of  which  the  following  !s  a  translation,  and  sent 
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manuscript  copies  of  it  ip  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  and  the 
captains-general,  and  governors  of  several  of  the  Spanish 
provinces  in  America.  The  marquis  of  Someruelos,  then  go- 
vernor-general of  Cuba,  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  chiefs  to 
whom  the  memorial  had  been  communicated,  expressed  their 
gratitude  and  thanks  to  its  author;  but  they  considered  that  it 
would  be  improper  to  adopt  the  plan  in  question,  or  any  simi- 
lar one,  whilst  even  the  faintest  hope  could  be  entertained  of 
tj^e  independence  of  Spain,  or  of  any  part  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
Xiarchy  in  Europe. 

The  memorial  was,  however,  transmitted  by  the  marquis 
Someruelos  to  the  central  junta — as  the  supreme  council  of 
government  was  called — which  then  sat  in  Seville,  and  which 
was  soon  afterwards  driven  to  Cadiz  by  a  French  army;  but 
the  subsequent  risings  in  Caracass,  Santa  Fe,  and  Mexico,  and 
the  civil  contests  which  ensued,  clouded  every  prospect  of  con- 
ciliation. The  Spanish  regency  at  Cadiz  (the  successors  of 
the  central  junta)  did,  indeed,  endeavour  to.conciliate  the  dis- 
contented and  resisting  colonies,  by  proffering  as  the  price  of 
their  submission,  some  of  the  privileges  which  the  memorialist 
had  recommended  to  be  conferred  on  them  long  before,  gene- 
rously, unconditionally,  and  unasked  for.  The  proffered  booM 
came  too  late: — the  parties  could  no  longer  trust  each  other: 
and  what  might  have  been  gratefully  received  by  obedient  co- 
lonies, was  rejected  with  disdain  by  provinces  demanding,  in 
arms,  the  prerogatives  of  independent  states. 

^  Memorial  firofioaing  a  Constitution  of  Government  for  the  Sfia- 
fdah  Colonies^  in  the  event  of  the  fall  of  Sfiain,  Addreaaed  to 
the  Viceroy  a  and  Governora  of  Sfianiah  America. 

The  situation  of  Spain  is  interesting  to  all  the  w6rld.  Every 
heart  must  sympathize  with  her  brave  and  faithful  people,  whose 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  patriotism  and  honour  is  rendered  more 
conspicuous  by  the  perfidy  of  their  cruel  invader.  If  she  falls, 
the  chains  of  Europe  are  rivetted  for  a  century;  and  what  shall 
resist  the  power  &y  whjch  Europe  is  overwhelmed? 
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The  Intelligence  from  Spain  hai  been  for  some  time  past 
tRUcting;  but  from  a  proclamation  ot  the  niartjuiB  dc  Soraeruelot, 
issued  on  the  )2th  of  March,  aod  received  here  April  27th,  1809, 
the  danger  seems  imminent.  His  excellency  endeavours  vritb 
great  art,  and  in  his  wonted  style  of  energetic,  glowing,  and  In- 
spiting  eloquence,  to  keep  up  the  public  mind;  but  there  are 
passages  in  his  diitcoursc  which  indicate  that  he  has  received 
loine  disastrous  inrormation. 

The  marqais  complains  of  the  apathy  of  thnse  under  his  go- 
yemment,  and  that  Iheir  pecuniary  contributions  are  not  propor- 
tionate to  their  wealth  and  the  exigency  uf  the  kingdom-  As  it 
is  in  the  hjgticst  degree  incumb'iit  on  the  Spanish  colonies, — by 
every  principle  of  duty,  policy,  and  honour, — to  afford  their  mother 
country  every  possible  aid  to  sustain  her  in  her  arduous  and  glo- 
rious struggle,  while  tlicrc  remains  any  the  slightest  hope  of  her 
success;  and  even  when  that  hope  fails,  to  facilitate  the  migration 
to  America  of  her  illustrious  though  unfortunate  defenders;  ought 
not  some  means  of  supply  to  be  adopted  more  certain  and  more 
productive  than  the  voluntary  ohventions  of  patriotism — too  often 
lukewarm,  or  controlled  and  overborne  by  avarice!  Would  not 
an  augmentation  of  the  duties  of  customs,  or  some  considerable 
tax  on  pi-operty  or  income— to  continue  only  during  the  war — be 
better  suited  to  the  wants  as  well  as  the  dignity  of  the  empire, 
than  those  occasional  donations)  which  arc  ostentatiously  doled  ont 
by  the  citizen  as  a  favour,  when  much  larger  sums  might  be 
rightfully  demanded  of  him  as  an  impost? 

If  Uie  intelligence  on  which  his  excellency's  proclamation  is 
founded,  import  that  Spain  is  on  the  eve  of  bciog  subdued,  her 
colonies  should  instantly  deliberate  on  the  measures  essential  to 
their  preservation.  Their  position,  if  Spain  be  conquered,  is  pe- 
rilous in  the  extreme.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  will  be  exposed 
to  invasion  from  many  quarters — on  the  north  and  on  tho  south 
tbeir  flanks  arc  turned.  Should  a  strong  French  fleet,  having  an 
army  on  board,  escape  from  any  port  of  Europe,  whatever  may  t>e 
their  ultimate  destination,  the  British  Deets  must,  for  some  time, 
keep  the  British  seas,  fur  the  defence  of  the  British  islands.  The 
tncmy  miKht  tlius  get  a  stall  of  four  or  five  weeks,  and  land  his 
troops  in  Cuba  or  at  Vera  Crue. 
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Recollect  Bonaptrte's  inTaaion  and  conquest  of  Egjrpt  with 
forty  thousand  men,  although  a  British  fleet,  superior  to  that  bj 
which  they  were  convoyed,  pursued  and  hovered  around  them; 
and  the  expedition  of  Hoche,  the  landing  of  whose  army  in  Ireland 
the  storm  alone  prerented. 

The  intrigues  of  the  enemy  are  still  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
his  power,  and  your  colonies  present  various  materials  for  their 
operation: 

L  The  prejudices  of  the  different  classes  of  the  inhabitants 
against  each  other,  arising  from  birth,  colour,  and  personal  dis- 
tinction, may  be  rendered  highly  injurious  to  them  all.  Each 
olaas  might  be  addressed  and  flattered  in  the  manner  most  g^te- 
fill  to  its  interests,  its  hatreds,  its  jealousies,  and  its  pride.  To 
the  Europeans,  the  enemy  will  promise  fortunes  and  honours  in 
Spain;  to  the  Creoles,  ofiice,  dignity,  and  vengeance  in  America: 
to  the  planter,  the  freedom  of  agriculture;  to  the  merchant,  unre- 
stricted commerce;  to  all  the  colonists,  the  abolition  of  tributes, 
monopolies,  and  unpopular  taxes. 

II.  In  some  of  your  colonies,  a  large  slave  population  will 
afford  abundant  resources  for  mischief  to  an  unprincipled  foe. 

III.  The  influence  of  many  families  residing  in  Spain,  and  at 
the  invader's  mercy,  may  be  exercised  over  their  relatives  in  the 
colonies,  in  such  a  manner  as  he  shall  direct.  Fear  may  operate 
upon  the  innocent;  while  those  who  have  already  betrayed  their 
country  will  endeavour  to  shroud  their  infamy  in  success,  or  at 
least  to  divide  and  partition  it  widely;  so  that  among  the  multitude 
of  traitors,  they  may  be  unnoticed. 

IV.  Spain  itself  may  have  a  strong  national  influence  over 
the  minds  of  the  most  honourable  Spaniards.  Their  alleg^nce 
will  be  invoked  for  Spain  and  its  actual  sovereign,  whoever  he  may 
be^— for  that  country  which  contains  the  scenes  of  their  delighted 
youth,  the  habitations  of  their  families,  and  thb  tombs  of  their  an- 
cestors. Your  enemy  is  thoroughly  versed  in  the  sophistry  and 
rhetoric  of  usurpation. 

V.  The  sovereign  pontiff  of  Christendom  is  now  the  prisoner 
and  the  pensioner  of  Bonaparte;  who,  when  much  less  powerful 
than  at  present,  could  compel  his  holmess  to  attend  him  at  Paris, 
and  consecrate  his  coronation.    The  emperor  has  indeed  stripped 
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his  hoUneu  of  all  his  temporal  doaiinions.  but  he  would  not  be»- 
tali;  to  restore  them,  for  a  few  months,  in  order  to  obtain,  by  means 
of  liLi  influence,  aiiy  favourite  object.* 

How  arc  the  attacks  and  machinations  of  this  formidable  ene- 
my  to  he  fniBtratcd?  A  preliminary  inquiry  sug^sis  itself. — Is  ■ 
struggle  advisable^  Arc  there  well-founded  hopes  of  complete 
success?  There  arc,  undoubtedly^  especially  whilst  England  ex- 
ists. Her  navy,  though  it  does  not  render  the  invasion  of  her  ter- 
ritory impracticable,  can  prevent  the  invader  from  receiving  those 
large  and  continued  re  •enforcements,  by  which  alone  gallant  na- 
tions, such  as  Spain  and  England,  can  be  subdued.  If  Britain 
holds  out  only  twenty  years,  Spanbh  America,  united  and  directed 
by  a  wise,  liberal,  and  vigorous  govenunenl,  may,  during  that 
period,  be  rendered  invincible.  Should  Britain  fall  before  that  de- 
sirable object  were  accomplished,  the  greatest  part  of  her  navy 
might  escape,  and  afford  a  rampart  of  defence  to  those  who  could 
shelter  and  maintain  it. 

As  soon  then  as  the  subjugation  of  Spain  becomes  certain  or 
inevitable,  the  Spanish  colonies  should  immediately  unite  them- 
selves in  the  name,  and  for  the  dominion  of  their  sovereign  Ferdi- 
nand the  seventh,  by  a  strong  and  suitable  constitution  of  govem- 

I  have  annexed  a  plan,  or  rather  the  outline  of  a  plan,  of  such 
a  govcmmeni  for  them  as  I  conceive  would  answer  all  attainable 
good  purp<ises,  and  be  acceptable  to  those  without  whose  consent 
and  co-operation,  no  efficient  general  government  could  be  speedi- 
ly and  durably  established.  Vour  excellencies  are  requested  to 
[lerusc  this  draught  before  you  proceed  farther. 

Would  such  an  establishment  be  justifiable!  Might  it  not  de- 
prive Spain  forever  of  her  colonies,  should  fortune  restore  her  to 
national  existence! 

If  Spain  be  now  completely  subdued,  she  will  probably  be- 
come a  French  dependency  of  the  lowest  order.  Her  gallant  and 
obstinate  resistance  will  have  exasperated  the  oppressor.  He  will 
have  injured  her  too  deeply  to  forgive  her.  He  must  know  that 
the  SpaiUArds  will  abhor  him,  and  he  will  secure  himself  against 

*  The  nf tnniioo  here  aslidpatcd  •fU  in  fact  lAcrwsrdi  promued  fay  N*' 
pol««a  In  liii  lait  toocOTilRt  or  MDKntliXB  with  the  pope. 
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their  vengeance  by  merciless  precautions.  He  will  confiscate  and 
parcel  out  their  property:  he  will  destroy  multitudes  of  them  on 
one  pretence  or  another,  and  reduce  the  miserable  remnant  to  ab- 
ject vassalage. 

Such  has  ever  been  the  destiny  of  nations  thus  subdued.  His- 
tory scarcely  affords  an  instance  of  any  of  them  recovering  inde- 
pendence until  ages  have  elapsed.     Contemplate  the  former  for- 
tune and  the  present  fate  of  Egypt,  of  Greece,  of  Poland,  and  va- 
.  nous  other  nations,  vanquished  once,  and  still  in  chains. 

If  Spain  could  be  restored,  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitu- 
tion now  proposed  for  her  colonies,  to  prevent  their  re-union  with 
her,  on  liberal  terms.  We  have  often  seen  the  same  monarch 
reign  over  various  kingdoms  and  states,  having  their  legislatures, 
their  tribunals,  and  even  th^ir  laws,  entirely  distinct 

The  constitution  submitted  to  your  excellencies  does  not  pro- 
hibit or  restrain  any  amendatory  alterations  which  circumstances 
may  require,  in  the  form  or  substance  of  the  government.  It  is 
even  especially  provided,  that  if  Spain  be  restored,  she  shall  again 
become  the  metropolis  of  the  empire.  In  fact,  every  part  of  the 
system  of  government  in  question,  is  constructed  with  a  view  to 
its  eventual  re-union  with  that  of  Spain.  To  form  a  tolerable  con- 
stitution for  her  colonies,  is,  perhaps,  no  very  difficult  task,  consi- 
dering their  present  tranquillity  and  organized  state.  The  desi- 
deratum is,  that  their  general  government  may  be  susceptible  of 
an  easy  and  smooth  amalgamation  with  that  of  the  mother  country. 
If  such  a  system  be  not  maturely  prepared,  the  consequence  may 
be  a  perpetual  separation  between  them,  should  Spain  be  once 
overrun  though  not  absolutely  subdued.  In  that  event,  the  colo- 
nies might  at  once  form  distinct  governments  for  themselves; 
which,  hastily  constituted,  under  the  pressure  of  danger,  in  the 
confusion  of  embarrassments,  and  perhaps  amidst  the  conflicts  of 
destructive  prejudices,  would  probably  be  essentially  separate  and 
independent,  and  unsusceptible  of  re-union  with  the  mother  coun- 
try, if  not  hostile  to  her. 

It  is  worthy  of  inquiry  whether  these  possessions  have  ever* 
furnished  to  Spain  that  aid,  or  a  fourth,  or  even  a  tenth  part  of  that 
aid  which,  under  different  political  regulations,  they  were  capable 
of  affording.    With  almost  half  the  territory  of  the  earth  at  her 
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unnmajid,  Spain  ha»  seldom  supported  half  as  many  ti-oops  as 
France,  as  Austria,  ur  even  as  the  late  ariilicUl  kingdom  of 

Suppose  that  all  the  statps  and  colonics  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy hnd,  for  onljr  twenty  years  past,  been  united  by  the  bonds 
of  mutual  interest  and  afFectioiii  wisely  constituted,  and  liberally 
■dministeredi— who  can  doubt  but  that  tliey  would  have  formed 
at  this  day,  one  of  (he  most  powerful  empires  of  the  world? 

The  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  income  of  the  inhnbilants  of 
Great  Britain,  yields  annually  about  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  The 
papulation  of  the  Spanish  colonics  cxcieds  the  population  of  that 
island  almost  one  half,  and  they  possess  natural  sources  of  wealth 
more  numerous,  extet]sive,'and  abundant,  than  any  other  country 
enjoys.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  vain  conjecture,  that  a  similar  tax 
upon  them — if  their  at;riculturc  and  commerce  had  been  free,  and 
their  industry  encouraged  for  the  period  above  mentioned — might 
have  now  produced  an  equal  amount;  a  sum  sufficient,  with  eco- 
nomy, to  niainiahi  two  hundred  thousand  troops  in  tlie  field. 

But  in  any  possible  event,  as  the  main  objects  of  the  con- 
templated political  arrangements  are,  to  erect  for  your  sove- 
reign and  his  posterity  a  kingdom  in  lieu  of  that  which  he  will 
have  lust;  to  provide  an  asylum  for  tliose  of  liia  subjects  who  may 
escape  from  the  perfidious  fof;  lo  perpetuate  the  name,  the  race, 
the  language,  and  the  gloi7  of  Spain,  surely  no  good  Spaniard 
could  over  blatnc  the  supporters  of  the  intended  establishment.  It 
will  indeed  he  the  only  remaining  resource  of  yuur  loyalty  to  your 
king  and  your  attachment  to  yuur  country.  In  the  frequent  fluc- 
tuations of  huntan  affairs,  and  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  fortune) 
it  is  possible  that  the  united  colonies  of  Spain  may  one  day  be  able 
to  contribute  powerfully  towards  the  restoration  of  their  parvnt 
kingdom. 

If  they  do  not  establish  an  united  or  confederated  empire, 
what  other  advisable  measure  of  safety  can  they  lake?  Shall  cact) 
colony  pruclaim  tlie  king  and  hci  separately  fur  itself?  This  plan 
would  leave  each  of  the  colonics  dependent  on  its  own  resources, 
andtherctbre  the  more  liable  to  be  subdued.  The  resources  of  some  ' 
cflhein  are  inadequate  even  to  (lie  ordinary  support  of  their  own 
CorcmmcDtsi  and  th«  ^aficicncy  must  be  supplied  by  addhiunal 
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taxes;  which  could  noti  in  such  circumstances,  be  levied  without 
the  consent  of  some  kind  of  council  or  junta:  but  the  formation  of 
distinct  colonial  governments,  unless  approved  by  g^eneral  con- 
sent, or  enforced  by  some  imposing  authority,  would  tend  to  their 
permanent  disunion,  to  jealousies  and  dissentions  between  them, 
and  thence,  probably  to  the  subjugation  of  them  all.  Their  com- 
mon enemy  is  so  mighty,  that  th^  united  and  most  strenuous  ef- 
forts of  ali  Spanish  America  will  be  no  more  than  sufficient  for  its 
protection. 

But  why  frame  a  new  constitution?  Why  not  merely  proclaim 
a  regency  in  the  king's  name,  and  allow  the  present  colonial  in- 
stitutions to  subsist? 

The  want  dl  a  system  of  government,  fixing  and  invigorating 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  and  securing  the  rights  of  the  sub- 
ject, has  been  already  severely  felt,  not  only  in  Spain,  but  in  most 
of  the  kingdoms  overthrown  by  France.  In  every  new  state,  some 
constitution  should  be  immediately  formed.  It  gives  confidence 
to  the  people:  they  see  before  them  a  regular  system:  every  thing 
has  the  name,  the  form,  and  appearance  of  permanent  establish- 
ments the  cause  seems  already  gained:  the  government  to  be  con- 
tended for  appears  complete,  acknowledged,  legitimate;  and  the 
confidence  arising  from  the*  appearances  may  powerfully  con- 
duce to  realize  them.  Opiniim  holds  among  men  a  mighty  sway: 
obtain  its  aid  if  possible:  have  it  in  your  power  to  say  to  your 
people.  Behold  a  government  which  insures  your  rights  as  well  as 
those  of  the  crown;  and  which  your  own  interest,  as  well  as  your 
loyalty,  requires  you  to  support! 

The  existing  colonial  system  is  not  popular  among  the  Creoles: 
to  obtain  their  hearty  co-operation,  they  should  be  gratified:  give 
them  then  something  new:  let  the  novelty  contain  nothing  dange- 
rous, but  much  to  interest  and  animate  them.  From  these  remarks 
it  will  be  seen,  why  it  is  proposed  to  g^ve  the  kingdom  itself  a  new 
style  and  denomination.-— w^merira  is  a  much  more  popular  name 
than  the  Indiaa, 

I  proceed  to  explain  briefly,  the  structure  of  its  contemplated 
government. 

In  every  empire  composed  of  various  states  or  dependencies, 
it  appears  that  a  metropolis,  or  pre-eminent  and  protecting  state,  is 
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c«KiKi&l  to  connect,  pre8erTei«nd  hold  them  all  tORether— o  gr«at 
body,  urvbg  m  the  cominon  cenlre  of  gravity  of  the  political 

SftlCTQ. 

The  want  of  such  a  slate  occasioned  the  downfall  of  ancient 
Greece.  Its  piincipal  commonwealths,  by  their  contentions  ftu- 
ucendancy,  gav«  to  the  Macedonian  power  an  advantage  which 
proved  fual  lo  ihem  all. 

The  canton  of  Bemc,  by  its  influence  in  the  Swiss  confc 
ileracy.  contributed  lo  prolon;^  its  existence. 

The  German  empire  seemed  annUiUated  by  the  treaty 
WcGt|^iia.  which  allowed  to  its  princes  the  right  of  makini;  war 
aod  treaties  separately:  but  it  still  pussessed  a  Rpcciesi  of  metro- 
polis in  tfao  Austrian  monarchy,  whose  influence  preserved  it,  in 
spite  of  that  inauspicious  compact,  until  the  power  of  France  be- 
came irresistible. 

If  Spuu  falls,  you  must  cither  form  a  new  metropolis,  or  an 
union  of  the  colonies^  conildennR  Iticm  all  on  wi  tfiunlity.  By 
ibe  latter  arrangement,  you  would  incur  the  dangers  to  which  tbo 
United  States  have  been  exposed.  Mexico,  Guatimala,  and  the 
interior  provinces,  iniglit  form  a  party  for  the  northern  slates; 
PCni,  La  Pbiia  and  Cliili,  might  set  up  a  toutbem,  and  New  Gi-a* 
nad*  and  Caraccas  an  ratimt  intecest  in  the  kingdom.  These 
parties  might  espouse  the  caute  of  dilTcrcnt  foreign  powers,  the 
ruinous  tendency  of  which  is  manifest. 

In  the  formation  of  a  metropolis,  you  will  have  no  difficulty: 
there  is  one  at  hand,  suited  in  all  respects  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
govetTiment  of  the  kingdom-  New  Spain,  extended  to  the  Isth- 
mus, includes  more  Ihan  half  ilie  population  and  the  wealth  of  all 
hia  majesty's  doniiiiiona  in  the  Indias.  Its  local  position,  ita 
healthful  climates  in  general,  its  populous  and  magniflcenl  cities, 
iu  splendid  public  institutions,  and  more  than  all,  its  military  force 
I,  entitle  it  bcjond  all  rivalship  to  the  metropolitan 


The  nictropiilis  of  an  empire,  not  having  a  powerful  navy, 
Mxa*  strong  moral  ties,  nr  ibe  influence  nf  long  established 
and  rwered  authority,  lo  pi-cscrve  or  enforce  the  allegiance  of  its 
depeadencicB,  ought  not  only  to  be  of  great  force,  but  to  be  so 
d  u  lo  loach  each  of  Ihetii;  or  at  leaat  that  do  more  than 
30 
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one  state  shoald  intervene  between  the  metropolis  and  any  other 
state.  New  Spain,  comprising  Panama  and  Porto  Bello,  might 
command  New  Granada,  Quito  and  Peru  directly,  and  by  its 
power  oyer  these  sutes,  might  influence  Chili  and  La  Plata  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  state  of  Caraccas. 

The  new  metropolis  ought  not  to  claim  any  other  than  poli- 
tical pre*eminence.  The  colomes  have  submitted  with  reluctance 
to  the  agricultural  and  conunerciaL  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
European' mother  country,  and  they  will  neither  love,  fear  or  re- 
spect the  new  metropolis  as  they  did  Spain.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  expected  that  they  would  submit  to  pretensions  which  they 
would  consider  as  equally  novel,  insulting  and  unjust.  To  com- 
pel submission,  if  it  were  practicable,  would  be  impolitic.  New 
Spain  may*  soon  require  all  its  forces  for  its  own  defence.  Its 
connlBxion  with  the  less  powerful  states  should  be  secured  by  the 
bonds  of  mutual  interest  and  national  affecUon.  It  is,  therefore, 
suggested,  that  the  equality  of  agricultural  and  commercial  pri- 
▼ileges  should  be  declared  and  enforced  by  a  constitutional  provi- 
sion. 

In  the  event  of  the  restoratioii  of ^pain,  the  American  metro- 
polis might  be  subdivided,  if  requisite:  although  it  merits  consi- 
deration whether  a  colonial  roetropolisy  subordinate  to,  and  more 
immediately  within  the  reach  of  the  metropolis  of  the  empire, 
might  not  serve  to  unite  more  firmly  all  its  dependencies. 

Is  it  right  to  impart  so  much  of  the  royal  authority  to  the 
cortes,  the  viceroys,  and  the  councils  of  the  states? 

The  proposed  constitution  is  such  as  it  is  presumed  his  ma- 
jesty himself,  if  he  were  at  liberty,  would  now  sanction.  To  place 
near  his  royal  person,  and  regulate  the  exercise  of  his  power,  by 
the  advice  of  the  good  and  the  great,  the  pious,  the  learned,  and 
the  wise  of  his  subjects,  will  not  endanger  or  enfeeble,  but  give 
strength,  solidity  and  splendour  to  his  throne. 

Does  the  proposition  require  proof?  View  it  obvious  and  ir- 
refragable in  the  misfortunes  of  the  illustrious  Castilian  monarchy. 

The  viceroyalties  and  captain-generalships  are  called  states: 
The  name  is  dignified,  and  may  gratify  their  inhabitants;  and 
it  is  besides  associated  with  those  ideas  of  civil  rights,  which 
arc  promised  to  all,  and  which  it  is  so  important  that  all  should 
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enjo^.  Let  it  be  constsntly  kept  in  remcmbraace,  that  promtMSO 
right*,  privileges,  honours  and  dignities  will  be  laTished  upon 
them  by  the  enemy.  Boons  of  this  kind  liave  already  seduced  but 
too  mtny  who  stood  high  in  rank,  authority  and  character.  We 
know  the  falsehood  and  perfidy  of  the  enemy:  nevertheless,  expe- 
rience shows  tliat  no  one,  however  extravagant  in  promising,  ot 
however  notoriously  perfidious,  but  will  find  di^es  to  believe  him, 
when  he  makes  fine  promises  in  their  oivn  favour.  Sancho  Pan- 
za  never  thought  Don  Quixote  in  his  senses  except  when  he  pio- 
mised  him  the  j^vemment  of  Bai-ataria;  and  then  he  always  b 
lieved  his  master  to  be  sane,  judicious  and  sincere.  Sancho  f 
fair  specimen  of  human  nature. 

To  obviate  or  counteract  hostile  seduction,  provide  for  youf' 
distit^uishcd  persons,  and  as  far  as  possible  for  all  his  majesty's 
remaining  subjects,  such  honourable,  advantageous  and  perma- 
ment  establishments  in  the  new  world,  that  they  may  rest  tho- 
roughly satiified  with  their  situation.  Be  beforehand  with  the 
enemj^— Anticipate  his  policy— Leave  him  nothing  to  oiTer  which 
your  subjects  desire  and  ought  to  possess.  Remove  their  just 
grounds  of  complaint;  and  while  you  require  from  them  all  the 
duties  which  a  loyal  people  ought  to  perform,  give  tliem  all  the 
rights  which  a  free  people  ought  to  enjoy.  Their  prosperity  will 
be  the  pride,  their  privileges  the  omament,  and  their  security  the 
strongest  rampart  of  tlie  throne.^Tbc  privileges  specified  in  the 
last  six  articles  of  tlie  constitution  ought  to  be  granted,  if  nothing 
else  is  done,  and  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the  peninsula.  Con- 
cede to  your  colonies  what  is  just,  before  they  demand  it  in  arras. 
A  contest  with  them,  however  it  might  terminate,  would  not  only 
divert  your  resources  from  the  defence  of  tiie  mother  country,  but 
might  permanently  alienate  their  affections,  and  materially  dimi- 
nish their  value. 

Disinterested  zeal  has  sometimes  great  force;  but  it  works 
only  by  sUrts,  aitd  is  seldom  of  long  continuance.  Self-interestj 
oo  the  contrary,  is  a  principle  of  incessant  operation;  and  its  actt- 
vity  is  as  vigorous  as  uniform.  Every  government,  calling  upon 
iU  subjects  to  defend  it,  should  anticipate  and  provide  a  satisfac- 
wry  ai»w«r  w  tbH  obvious  question  of  theirs:  What  are  wr  to 
figlilfbr? 
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In  the  authority  given  to  the  Ticeroys  and  the  councils  of 
states  to  enact  municipal  laws  and  ordinances,  there  seems  nothing 
dangerous  to  the  ro3ral  prerogative;  because  his  majesty's  sanction 
is  requisite  to  render  these  ordinances  valid,  and  because  they 
must  be  proposed,  or  assented  to,  by  those  who  are  responsible  to 
his  majesty  for  all  the  measures  of  their  adnunistration. 

Local  and  nwiicipal  legislation  serves  for  various  useful 
purposes,  as  the  police  of  roads,  rivers,  bridges,  canals,  harbours, 
markets,  charitable  and  collegiate  institutions,  and  the  like;  which 
can  seldom  be  well  regulated  by  a  remote  authority.  The  pow- 
er of  limited  and  subordinate  legislation  is  possessed  not  only  by 
the  colonies,  but  even  by  many  of  the  cities  of  Great  Britain;  and 
much  benefit  has  resulted  from  its  exercise. 

The  limited  power  of  pardon  conferred  on  all  the-  viceroys 
will  be  honourable  and  gratifying  to  them,  and  can  rarely  be  inju- 
rious to  his  majesty  or  the  king^dom.  The  royal  power  of  pardon 
is  of  little  benefit  to  the  subjects  in  a  distant  territory,  unless  it  be 
imparted  to  some  authority  residing  there. 

The  viceregal  patronage  is  extended  during  the  interreg- 
mim;  for  it  may  be  necessary  to  proclaim  the  constitution,  before 
the  assent  of  the  distant  viceroys  and  captains-general  can  be  ob- 
tained; and  every  thing  reasonable  should  be  conceded  to  conci- 
liate those  who  may  so  much  advance  or  retard  its  establishment. 

If  the  members  of  the  central  junta  arrive  in  America,  they 
will  no  doubt  be  recognised  as  the  representatives  of  the  sove- 
reign. In  this  event,  they  should  immediately  constitute  a  liberal 
general  government,  having  all  due  consideration  for  the  claims 
of  the  viceroys  and  governors  of  provinces.  Their  own  authority 
would,  then  stand  upon  a  broad  and  firm  basis.  God  forbid  that 
any  inauspicious  jealousies  should  prevent  that  cordial  union  and 
co-operation  of  all  good  Spaniards  in  America,  upon  which  de- 
pends not  only  their  own  welfare,  but  perhaps  the  preservation 
from  slavery  of  half  the  world. 

In  the  formation  of  the  cortes,  the  chief  objects  are  to  pro- 
mote the  public  interest  and  satisfy  all  parties,  without  endanger- 
ing the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  or  the  just  prerogatives  of  the 
crown.  Two  councils  are  established,  because  a  single  legisla- 
tive body  might  become  too  powerful  for  both  th9  king  and  the 
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people;  and  because  a  distinct  and  coiiii-olling;  senate  is  produem^^ 
of  due  deliberation;  or  may  serve  at  least  to  prevent  that  precipi- 
tation, which  in  the  exercise  of  legislative  authority  is  often  highly 
delrinienta]. 

The  members  of  the  congress  arc  apportioned  among  the 
states  in  the  manner  ffhicli  it  is  believed  is  best  calculated  to  pre- 
vent jealoasies  between  them.  The  first  appointment  of  deputies 
hjr  the  viceroys,  with  the  consent  of  the  councils  of  the  states,  is 
alluwcci  for  the  sake  of  a  prompt  and  effectual  establishment  of 
tho  constitution.  The  be^t  government  that  ever  man  formed 
would  be  of  little  utility  unless  there  were  suitable  persons  to  car- 
ry it  into  effect.  It  ia  pi-esumed  that  such  persons  could  not  be 
immediately  so  well  selected  by  the  electors  of  the  districlB,  as  by 
rtic  governors  and  counsellors  of  the  states. 

Tlic  senate,  from  its  composition,  can  hardly  become  dange- 
rous: its  number,  though  not  unlimited,  is  left  intlctcrminate,  in 
order  to  give  the  king  a  reasonable  influence  in  that  body,  and  to 
provide  an  honourable  retreat  for  those  who  may  liave  rendered 
distinguished  services  to  his  majesty  and  the  kingdom,  and  for 
those  also  whose  ambition  might  render  Uicm  formidable  in  other 
situations. 

The  cortes  is  constituted,  both  in  respect  to  persons  and  num- 
bers, with  a  view  to  tlie  possibility  of  re-union  with  Spain.  All 
its  members  might  be  assembled  at  Madrid  without  injury  or  in- 
couvenience  to  any  branch  of  the  colmial  administration. 

The  appellations  of  councils  and  magistrates  which  have  been 
efaosen,  are  considered  as  bein^  the  best  known  and  the  best  liked: 
if  any  mistake,  in  this  respect,  has  been  committed,  other  namea 
should  be  selected.  On  these  occasions,  suitable  and  wcll-sound- 
ing  words  arc  of  great  importance. 

By  the  general  dispoaiiiuns  of  the  last  title,  several  essential 
changes  are  introduced  in  the  structure  of  society  itself,  as  it  now 
exists  in  the  Spanish  colonics.  To  initovate  is  always  a  delicate, 
and  often  a  dangerous  task;  but  no  reform  can  be  made  without 
innovation,  and  great  reforms  will  be  necessary  in  the  event  we 
anticipate. 

Tlie  policy  of  governments,  with  respect  to  the  nation  (Arm- 
big  the  metropolis  or  body  of  the  empire,  baa  been  generklly  dif- 
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ferent  from  that  which  they  have  exercised  towards  their  colonies 
and  subject  states. 

In  the  social  organization  of  a  nation,  the  policy  should  be  to 
unite,  in  a  certain  degree,  all  its  inhabitants;  so  that  all  should  be 
moved  by  the  same  general  sentiment  of  loyalty,  nationality,  or 
patriotism.  JDifTerent  orders  may  exist  ui  a  well-constituted  state; 
but  the  distinctions  should  be  softened  by  some  religious  comxhu- 
nioD,  some  moral  influence,  some  common  interest,  some  national 
sjrmpathy.  The  barriers  between  the  orders  should  not  be  insu- 
perable. The  inferior  classes  should  not  be  precluded  from  rising 
m  the  state.  The  hope  of  adi>ancement  would  gratify  and  ani- 
mate them:  it  would  excite  their  zeal  and  promote  their  useful- 
ness: it  would  give  satisfaction  to  the  lower,  and  security  to  the 
higher  ranks:  it  would  be  the  moral  tie  by  which  all  the  orders 
of  society  would  be  connected  and  harmonized. 

In  the  organization  <^  most  modem  colonies,  a  very  different 
policy  has  prevailed.  This  has  been  to  separate  the  different  clas- 
ses of  their  inhabitants  by  insuperable  barriers;  to  maintain  strong 
prejudices  between  them,  and  thus  by  preventing  their  union  to 
preserve  the  dominion  of  the  mother  country. 

The  principal  Spanish  colonies  are  organized  after  this  man- 
ner; partly  from  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  the  conquest, 
and  partiy  from  the  provisions  of  your  colonial  laws.  To  your  ex- 
cellencies, who  know  these  laws  so  well,  details  on  the  subject 
would  be  superfluous.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  all  your  great  settle- 
ments, there  are  several  classes  of  persons  strongly  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  birth,  colour,  and  condition;  and  that  these  dis- 
tinctions, supported  by  opinion,  and  sometimes  sanctioned  by  law, 
have  produced  jealousies  and  antipathies  which  it  will  be  exceed 
ingly  difficult  to  eradicate. 

The  chief  of  these  classes  are, 
1.  The  European  Spaniards* 
5.  The  Creole  whites. 

3.  The  Creoles  of  mixed  Spanish  and  Indian  blood. 

4.  The  free  persons  of  colour. 

5.  The  Indians. 

6.  The  slaves. 
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In  the  circumstances  in  vWich  you  will  be  placed  after  the  (all 
«>diJnuresub]ugationorSpain,a  very  different  system  of  society  will 
be  requisite,  You  must  then  endeavoui'  to  form,  not  divided  and 
feeble  dependencies,  but  ait  united  and  powerful  nation.  The  pre- 
judices you  have  hitherto  countenanced,  you  should  then  coun- 
tenct.  But  this  must  be  done  with  great  circumspection:  public 
opinion  should  be  well  prepared  for  the  change:  no  class  should 
be  forced  out  of  its  i-clative  position.  The  condition  of  all  should 
be  meliorated,  but  all  should  be  kept  in  their  proper  places.  The 
European  Spaniard  ought  to  he  the  most  zealous  in  promoting 
this  rsformation.  He  holds  at  present  the  first  rank:  but  he  should 
consider  the  Americans  as  hih  c(ioala— his  broUicrs.  They  ought 
to  have  llieir  full  share  of  all  lucrative  and  honourable  employ- 
ments. Ill  tlie  disastrous  event  w«  contemplate,  the  loyal  Spani- 
ard will  have  no  country  but  America. 

The  national  organization  will  be  requlsito  more  especially  in 
your  metropolis.  It  ought  to  be  introduced  also  in  the  other  statcsi 
as  far  and  as  fast  as  their  circtmistances  will  permit.  They  ought 
lo  be  rendered  capable  of  defending  themselves  without  delay. 
The  metropolis  may  not  be  able  to  spare  its  troops,  and  the  king- 
dom cannot,  for  a  long  time,  have  a  navy  of  its  own,  adequate  to 
the  protection  of  its  dependencies. 

In  the  states  of  New  Grenada,  Caraccas,  Cuba,  and  Porto 
nice,  the  national  organization  will  be  much  impeded  and  re- 
tarded by  their  numerous  population  of  slaves.  Any  sudden  change 
in  the  condition  of  this  class  might  produce  evils  far  greater  than 
those  Intended  to  be  removed.  In  fact,  the  Spanish  laws  concern- 
ing slavery,  are  so  wise,  mild,  and  protecting,  that  little  more  seems 
i*equisite  than  vigilance  and  firmness  in  executing  them.  Permit 
me,  however,  to  suggest  an  improvement  in  the  system:  it  is  to 
attach  the  field  slaves  lo  their  respective  plantations,  as  T^atia/*  of 
ihr  toil;  to  prohibit  the  sale  or  alienation  of  them,  except  together 
with  the  estate  to  which  they  belong,  and  to  secure  to  each  bmily, 
as  pccuHum,  the  usufruct  of  a  small  portion  of  land.  Thus  ha- 
bituated to  the  enjoyment  of  property,  one  of  the  strongest  ties  by 
which  men  are  attached  to  society  anil  to  government,  and  asnircd 
of  not  being  separated  from  their  homes  or  families,  they  might 
gradually  aeciuirr  ihosr  local  and  dntnestic  attachments  which  rnn- 
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tribute  BO  much  to  form  industriousy  peaceabl^i  and  obedient  sub- 
jects., 

# 

The  importation  of  alaves  should  be  strictly  prohibited.  You 
don't  now  want  su^^r  and  coffee;  but  men»  citizenS)  soldiers. 

In  the  actual  state  of  the  slaves  in  most  of  the  European  co^ 
kmieS)  it  would  be  hif^hly  dangerous  to  entrust  them  with  arms: 
they  are  not  only  useless,  but  even  worse  than  nothing  for  defence; 
a  ndniM  quantity  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  strength:  part  of 
the  forces  which  should  be  united  against  an  invader^  must  be  re- 
served to  maintain  order  among  them. 

Your  enemy  will  refrain  from  no  means,  however  nefarious,  to 
accomplish  his  purposes.  Let  his  machinations  be*defeated  by  your 
beneficence:  let  every  class  be  placed  in  a  better  condition  than 
they  could  expect  from  a  change  of  government;  and  if  you  can 
BO  far  meliorate  the  Btate  of  your  society  as  that  every  hand  may 
be  allowed  to  wietd  a  sword  for  its  support,  your  empire  may  bid 
defiance  to  the  world* 

To  promote  the  union  of  your  subjects,  you  have  means  of 
admirable  efficacy  in  the  Christian  religion:— >a  reli^on  which 
commands  the  rich  to  be  generous,  and  the  poor  to  be  contented; 
the  mighty  to  be  merdful,  and  the  weak  to  be  submissive;— which 
forms  the  prosperous  to  moderation,  and  the  wretched  to  patience, 
and  diffuses  over  all  ranks  a  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance,  kind- 
ness, and  compassion* 

Christianity  is  productive  of  great  temporal  advantage  in  eve- 
ry state;  but  its  influence  is  peculiarly  beneficial  in  a  common- 
wealth composed  of  privileged  and  degraded  classes.  Estimating 
all  human  beings  as  the  offspring  of  the  same  Creator,  it  inspires 
an  opinion  of  their  equality  in  His  eyes,  which  diminbhes  pride  on 
the  one  hand,  and  envy  on  the  other:  it  introduces,  besides,  a  gene- 
ral similarity  of  sendments,  opinions  and  habits  of  life,  highly  fa- 
vourable to  social  union,  and  to  the  formation  of  a  marked  and 
decided  national  character,  without  which  no  nation  ever  yet  was 
great. 

With  this  religion  to  restrain  at  once  and  protect  all  classes 
of  your  people,  they  may  form,  in  spite  of  all  their  prejudices,  a 
powerful  and  happy  nation:  without  religion  they  would  soon  con- 
sist but  of  two  classes,  the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed—the  tor* 
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^ttenling  uid  the  tormenlrd:  their  state  would  present  an  imftgea 
hell  upon  carti). 

In  the  proposed  system  of  goTemmenl,  the  right  of  political 
dufTrage  is  confitied  to  those,  whose  qualifications  may  afford  n 
pledge  that  none  of  the  tvils  of  democracy  will  result  from  its 
exercise.  The  qualification  of  propei'ty  being  regulated  by  spe- 
cial laws,  the  legislatui'c  will  of  course  take  such  precautions  as 
the  conunomvealtli  may  require. 

There  are  few  countries  in  which  popular  sufTi-agc.  very 
widely  extended,  is  not  productive  of  mischief.  It  tends  tOwtLrds 
the  fomsation  of  a  government  wholly  democratic.  But  in  a  slate, 
cut  up  and  divided  like  yours  into  several  heterogeneous  and  dis- 
cordani  classes,  universal  democracy  would  be  perdition.  If,  » 
would  probably  soon  happen,  the  authority  fell  iot?  the  hands  of 
some  furtunsce  or  enterprising  class,  they  would  oppress  the  inte- 
rior classes.  If  all  descriptions  of  the  various  classes  were  al- 
lowed to  send  deputies  to  your  councils  and  your  congress,  this 
would  be  to  embody  the  elements  of  discord — to  array  the  mate- 
rials for  civil  war.  The  final  result  of  such  a  system  would  be, 
that  the  most  powerful  class  would  exterminate  all  the  others. 

These  explanatory  remarks  apply  but  to  a  few  of  the  articles 
of  ihe  proposed  consutution.  To  explain  them  all  fully,  would 
require  a  volume;  fur  each  article  is  founded  cither  upon  some 
circumstance  peculiar  to  your  actual  siluationj^-or  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  the  effect  of  a  similar  provision  m  some  other  govern- 
ment.  But  circumstances  press,  and  seem  to  adiiiit  of  no  delay. 
Your  escclienctcs  are,  therefore,  presented  with  this  brief  com- 
munication. 

The  plan  of  government  respectfully  submitted  to  you,  is  not 
copied  from  any  model.  The  object  has  been  to  form  a  conveni- 
ent, pmcticftble  constitution,  having  monarchy  for  the  trunk;  and 
U)  engraft  upon  it  so  much  of  the  tried  and  approved  institutions 
of  other  modes  of  government,  as  the  soil  can  nourish  and  the 
tree  support.  I  shall  never  forget  a  i-emark,  made  on  a  subject 
of  this  kind,  by  the  late  right  honourable  Edmund  Burke,  an  il- 
lustrious member  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  councils,  and  a  nun 
of  profound  wisdom,  extensive  knowledge,  and  transccudant  ge- 
nius.    He  was  told  that  M.  [.ally  Tollendal  proposed  to  ailopl  f'tr 
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France^  the  constitution  of  England.    ^  That's  enough  for  me/* 
said  Mr.  Burke,  «  I  see  the  fellow's  depth  at  once." 

The  reflections  here  submitted  to  your  excellencies,  arc,  per- 
liaps,  founded  on  erroneous  information;  or  they  may  be  rather  the 
effusion  of  zeal  than  the  result  of  sound  judgment:  they  may  serve, 
however,  to  suggest  some  useful  ideas:  and  the  subject  is  of  such 
importance,  that  if  but  a  single  valuable  hint  concerning  it  be  found 
in  this  memorial,  all  the  rest  may  be  excused.  In  the  calamitous 
event  we  anticipate,  you  will  have  a  task  at  once  the  most  arduous 
and  honourable  that  ever  men  were  called  upon  to  perform.  Your 
difficulties  will  be  great,  but,  let  it  be  hoped,  not  insurmountable^ 
Not  to  contend  is  certain  ruin;  but  if  you  succeed  in  that  course  of 
duty  and  glory  which  God  and  man  invite  you  to  pursue,  you  will 
win  an  immortal  and  unfading  prize: — you  will  be  the  preservers 
of  a  noble  nation,  the  founders  of  a  mighty  empire,  and  eventually, 
perhaps,  the  deliverers  of  the  civilized  world. 

Pian  of  a  Constitution  of  Government  proponed  for  th€  Spanish 
Colonies y  in  the  event  of  the  fall  of  Spain, 

THE  CENTRAL  JUNTA,  &e.  &o.  &o. 

Considering  that  the  subjugation  of  Spain  leaves  his  ma- 
jesty's American  dominions  witlH)ut  a  metropolis  or  a  permanent 
general  government,  round  which  to  rally  for  their  defence,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  than  ever  exposed  to  the  attacks  and  machi* 
nations  of  the  common  enemy;  considering  also  that  we  owe  as 
sacred  duties  to  our  God,  our  king,  and  our  country-— 
To  maintain  inviolate  our  holy  religion-— 
To  establish  for  our  illustrious  and  beloved  sovereign  a  new 
kingdom,  which,  with  the  favour  of  Heaven,  may  one  day  enable 
him  to  recover  that  which  he  hath  lost,  and  re-unite  all  the  states 
of  the  crown  of  Spain-— 

To  provide  an  asylum  for  all  the  loyal  Spaniards  who  may 
escape  from  the  enemy's  intolerable  yoke- 
To  preserve  and  perpetuate  our  name,  our  language,  and  our 
renowned  nation,  and  to  transmit  untarnished  to  our  posterity  that 
glory  which  we  inherit  from  our  valiant  ancestors: 

Considering  further  that  the  most  effectual  means  of  attsuning 
those  just  and  noble  objects  will  be  the  union  of  all  the  remaining 
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tenitories  of  our  sovereign,  under  the  coostitutioio]  government 
of  P  vigorous  but  limited  nnd  liberal  monarchy— 

We  do,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  hin  majesi]'  Ferdinand  VII. 
and  by  his  authority  decree,  command,  and  proclaim  as  follows: 

TtTLE  I. 

Ari.  I.  The  kinijidoms,  proTinus  and  inlands  in  both  the  Indias 
appertaining  unto  bis  majesly  Frrdiimntl  VII.  shall  be  uni* 
ted  and  shall  lomi  a  Jungdom  by  the  name  and  stjle  of  the 
kingdom  at  America. 

II.  His  majesty  shall  reign  by  the  titleof  king  of  Spain  and  Amc- 
rica;  aod  the  united  crowns  of  both  nations  arc  duclaicd  to  be 
inalienably  vested  in  hu  majesty  and  his  heir*  in  perpetual 


III.  Whenever  it  shall  pleaK  Divine  Providence  fa  rcuore  Spain 
to  national  existence  and  independence,  the  kingdom  of  Ame- 
rica shall  thenceibrlh  be  re-uniicd  with  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

TlTie  JI-~OF  THE  STATES  OF   THE  KlXGhOM. 

IV.  The  states  of  the  kingdom  ai-e:— 

I  The  slate  of  New  Spain,  comprising  all  his  maiesty's  domi- 
nions uu  the  continent  of  America  between  Louisiana  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien. 

3  The  stale  of  Peru,  comprising  the  viccroyaliy'of  Peru. 

.1  The  stalo  of  La  Plata,  comprising  the  viceroyaliy  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  ibe  river  La  Plata. 

4  The  state  of  New  Granada,  compriung  all  the  provinces  of 
the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  southward  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Darieni  except  those  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  audi- 
ence of  Quito. 

I  The  state  of  Caraccas,  consisting  of  the  captain-generalship  of 
Vcncxuela  and  Canccas. 

6  The  slate  of  Cuba,  consisting  of  the  island  of  Cuba  and  Its 
dependencies. 

7  The  state  of  Chili,  comprising  the  captain -generalship  of 
Chili. 

8  The  slate  of  Quito,  cumpriiing  the  provinces  within  Lhc  ju- 
risdiction  of  the  president  and  aixlicuce  of  Quito  southward 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 
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9  The  state  of  Manilla,  comprising  the  captain-generalship  of 

the  Philippine  islands.  . 

10  The  state  of  Porto  Rico,  consisting  of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico. 

TITLE  m,^Or  THE  STATE  OOVERJ^MEMTS. 

V.  Each  state  shall  be  goyerned  according  to  the  regulations  of 

the  constitution  and  the  law;  by  a  viceroy  and  a  council. 

VI.  The  actual  viceroys  of  New  Spain,  Peru,  La  Plata,  and  the 
kingdom  of  New  Granada^  and  the  president  of  Quito  shall 
be  the  viceroys  respectively  of  the  states  of  New  Spain, 
Peru,  La  Plata,  New  Granada,  and  Quito:  and  the  captains- 
general  of  Caraccas,  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  of  the  Philippine 
islands,  and  of  Porto  Rico,  shall  be  the  viceroys  of  the  states 
formed  as  above  specified  of  their  respective  governments. 

VII.  Each  viceroy  shall  have  the  title  of  his  highness  the  prince - 
viceroy  of  the  state  which  he  governs. 

VIII.  The  council  of  each  state  is  composed  as  follows: 
1  Of  the  bishops  of  the  state: 

3'  Of  the  judges  of  the  superior  audience  of  the  state: 

3  Of  a  number  of  elective  counsellors,  to  wit:  twenty- four  for 
.   New  Spain  and  sixteen  for  each  of  the  other  states,  who  shall 

be  chosen  for  the  first  time  by  the  viceroys,  and  ever  after- 
wards by  the  citizens  of  the  several  states. — The  qualifica* 
tions  of  the  electors  and  the  mode  of  election  shall  be  pre- 
spribed  by  the  municipal  ordinances  of  each  state  respectively . 
The  counsellors  of  this  class  are  chosen  for  three  [or  five] 
years. 

4  Of  a  number  of  counsellors,  not  exceeding  that  contained  in 
the  last  mentioned  class,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  king, 
or  during  the  interregnum  by  the  viceroy,  from  among  the 
nobility  or  other  distinguished  subjects  of  each  state. — The 
counsellors  of  thfs  class  are  chosen  for  life. 

IX.  The  viceroy  of  each  state  may  exercise  in  it  all  the  powers, 
not  incompatible  with  this  constitution,  which  a  viceroy  might 
have  lawfully  exercised  within  his  viceroyalty. 

X.  During  the  interregnum,  the  viceroys  may  appoint  to  all  vacant 

civil  offices  in  their  respective  states. 
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XI.  The  viceroy,  with  the  approbation  of  the  council  of  the  statoj 
may  enact  municipal  ordinances,  not  repugnant  lo  the  constk 
tution  or  laws  of  Ihc  kingdom;  which  ordinances,  when  sane- 
tioned  by  the  rojral  authority,  shall  have  the  forcu  of  law. 

XII.  The  viceroy  convenes  and  adjourns  the  council  of  the  state: 
They  assemble  at  least  once  every  year,  at  the  place  whiclt 
he  shall  designate. 

XIII.  The  viccray,  with  the  consent  of  the  council  of  each  states 
may  gi-ant  pardons  and  remissions  of  punishment  for  all 
crimes  committed  within  it. 

XIV.  Neither  llie  viceroys  nor  the  councils  of  states  shall  excr" 
cise,  jointly  or  separately,  any  other  authority  than  that  witb 
which  they  are  specifically  invested  by  the  constitution  or  tha 
Uw. 

TITLE  tr.—OF  THE  POTAL  AXTTBORITT. 

XV.  The  king  halh  the  power  to  declare  war,  to  niukc  treaties 
and  to  grant  pardons  for  all  ofTcnces  whatever. 

XVI.  He  is  ibc  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  and  fleets  tA 
the  kingdom. 

XVII.  He  directs  the  levy  and  expenditure  of  the  revenues  of  tba 
kingdom,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

XVIII.  He  appoints  all  public  officers,  except  those  whose  ^>- 
pointment  is  otherwise  directed  by  the  coostiiution;  and  his 
majesty  may  exercise  generally  all  tlie  lawful  powers  and 
authority  of  government  which  are  not  otherwise  disposed  of 
or  provided  for  by  the  constitution  or  the  law. 

TITLE  F.~OF  THE  REGEJVCT. 

XIX.  During  the  interregnum  the  royal  authority  shall  be  exer- 
cised in  its  plenitude  by  a  council  of  regency. 

XX'  The  council  of  regency  shall  be  composed  of  the  merobcni 
of  the  central  junta  of  Spain,  he-  Ecc.  &c. 

TITLE  Vl—OFTOE  COBTES. 

XXI.  The  cones  shall  consist  of  two  councils  or  btvnchcs,  tbe 
general  congress  and  the  senate. 

XXII.  The  congress  shall  be  composed  of  ons  hundred  and  si^ 
deputies,  who  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  state* 
as  follows: 
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24  deputies  for  New  Spain. 

16 —  Peru. 

16  — -  La  Plata. 

12  ..   —  New  Granada* 

8  ,  —  Caraccas. 

8 —  Cuba. 

8 ChiU. 

8  ■       —  Quito. 

4  ■  —  Manilla. 

2  —  Porto  Rico. 

XXIII.  Each  state  shall  be  divided  into  as  many  electoral  diir- 
tricts  as  it  is  entitled  to  send  members  to  the  congress,  and 
one  deputy  shall  be  chosen  for  each  district  by  the  citizens 
domiciliated  in  it  who  are  qualified  to  vote  for  the  elective 
counsellors  of  the  state: — [Or  one  half  of  the  deputies  might 
be  chosen  by  the  councils,  and  the  remainder  by  the  qualified 
citizens  of  the  states.J 

XXIV.  The  qualifications  of  the  deputies  and  the  times,  places, 
and  manner  of  holding  the  elections,  shall  be  determined  by 
the  legislature. 

XXV.  The  division  of  the  states  into  electoral  districts,  shall  be 
made  and  declared  by  municipal  ordinances;  and  for  the  first 
time,  the  deputies  for  each  state  shall  be  chosen  by  its  vice- 
roy, with  the  consent  of  its  council. 

XXVI.  The  deputies  of  the  congress  are  chosen  for  three  [or  five] 
years. 

XXVII.  The  president  of  the  congress  is  appointed  by  the  king. 

XXVIII.  The  king  shall  have  power,  with  the  advice  and  appro- 
bation of  the  senate,  to  dissolve  the  congress,  and  direct  a 
new  election  of  deputies  to  take  place. 

XXIX.  The  senate  is  composed  as  follows: 

1  Of  the  archbishops  of  the  kingdom;  each  being  allowed  to 
appoint,  as  his  proxy  or  representative  in  the  senate,  when  he 
eannot  attend  there  personally,  one  of  his  suffragan  bishops, 
ov  one  of  the  prelates  of  the  metropolitan  state. 

2  Of  elective  senators  to  be  chosen  by  the  hereditary  nobility  of 
the  several  states,  (the  nobles  of  each  state  forming  for  this 
purpose  an  electoral  college  or  jupta,)  viz: 
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Pour  senators  for  New  Spain, 

Three  senators  for  each  of  the  states  ef  Peru,  La  Plata  and 

New  Granada,  and 
Two  senators  for  each  of  the  other  states. 
3  Of  such  a  number  of  the  nobility  and  other  distinguished  sub- 
jects as  his  majesty  shall  be  pleased  to  elevate  to  the  senato« 
rial  rank;  with  this  restriction,  that  the  senate  may  not  be  more 
numerous  than  the  congress. 

XXX.  The  senators  hold  their  offices  for  life.     ' 

XXXI.  The  king  convokes  and  adjourns  the  cortes:  they  shall  i>e 
assembled  at  least  once  every  year. 

XXXII.  While  Spain  continues  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  the 
state  of  New  Spain  shall  be  the  seat  of  the  government  of 
the  kingdom  of  America,  and  tlie  cortes  thereof  shall  hold 
their  sessions  in  Mexico:  but  as  soon  as  Spain  shall  be  re- 
stored to  independence,  it  shall  again  become  the  metropolis 
of  the  empire,  and  the  cortes  of  America  shall  be  united  with 
the  cortes  of  the  mother  country  in  such  a  manner  as  the 
legislature  of  the  empire  shall  prescribe. 

TJTLB  VII.^OF  THE  EXERCISE  OF  THE  LEGJSMJiTlVE 

POWER. 

XXXIII.  Every  law  is  proposed  by  the  king  to  the  congress,  or 
by  the  congress  to  his  majesty:  in  either  case,  when  it  is  ap- 
proved of  by  both  those  authorities,  it  shall  be  transmitted  for 
consideration  to  the  senate,  whose  sanctbn  shall  render  the 
law  complete:  and  no  law  shall  be  valid  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  king,  the  congress,  and  the  senate. 

XXXIV.  The  king  or  the  congress  may  approve  of  a  proposed 
law,  absolutely  or  on  condition  of  certain  alterations:  the  se- 
nate must  sanction  or  reject,  unconditionally,  every  law  which 
is  transmitted  to  them. 

XXXV.  The  legislative  authority  thus  constituted,  extends  to  all 
objects  of  rightful  legislation;  provided  that  no  law  shall  be 
repugnant  to  the  constitution,  or  incompatible  with  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  it  secures  to  all  the  subjects  of  the 
realm. 

rn'LE  VUL-^OFTBE  JUDICIAL  POWER. 

XXXVI.  There  shall  be  established  a  supreme  tribunal  tor  the 
kingdom,  and  a  supreme  court  of  atidience  for  each  stscte. 
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'  XXXVII.  The  supreme  tribunal  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction 
firom  the  superior  courts  of  each  state;  and  the  superior  court 
of  each  state  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  infe- 
rior tribunals  thereof^  in  such  a  manner)  with  such  excep- 
tions, and  under  such  reg^ulations,  as  the  law  shall  provide. 

XXXVIII.  The  judges  of  all  the  tribunals  of  the  kingdom  shall 
hold  their  offices  for  life,  provided  they  perform  their  duties 
with  fidelity  and  ability. 

TITLE  IX.-^GEJ^IULPROriSIOJSrS. 

XXXIX.  The  Roman  Catholic  and  apostolical  religion  shall  be 
the  established  religion  of  the  empire,  and  its  ministers  shall 
be  secured  in  their  rights  and  privileges. 

XL.  The  nobility,  the  members  of  the  illustrious  orders,  those  of 
the  military  state,  and  those  of  the  learned  professions,  shall 
retain  their  titles,  honours,  and  distinctions. 

XLI.  Free  persons  of  all  classes  shall  be  alike  protected  by  the 
law;  and  entitled  to  advancement  and  honour  in  the  kingdom, 
according  to  their  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  talents. 

XLII.  No  class  shall  be  subject  to  any  personal  tribute,  or  any 
badge  or  symbol  of  degpradation. 

XLIII.  The  administration  of  justice  shall  be  free,  prompt,  pure, 
and  impartial. 

XLI  V.  The  torture  is  forever  abolished. 

XLV.  The  subjects  in  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  equal  privi- 
leges with  those  in  every  other  state  of  tlie  kingdom: — the 
royal  monopolies  are  relinquished: — agriculture,  manufacture 
and  commerce,  shall  be  free,  and  alike  free  to  all. 


REVIEW  OF  HENRY'S  AMERICAN  HERBAL, 

To  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  AnALECTIC  MaoAZINE. 

At  the  request  of  my  scientific  friends  in  this  place,  the 
enclosed  notice  of  Htnrxps  American  Herbal^  is  now  forward- 
ed for  publication  in  the  Analectic  Magazine.  It  was  iiair 
frotn  my  intention,  when  I  commenced  the  examination,  to 
publish  it  in  any  way;  but  have  since  been  urged  to  communi- 
cate it  to  you,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  exposing  a  work  which 
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is  cviJemly  calculated  to  do  mischief,  but  also  with  a  hopei 
tbat  ii  may  have  ihc  effect  of  disarming  those  European  critics, 
who  would  be  happy  to  avail  themselves  of  such  an  opportu- 
nity to  disparage  our  literary  and  scientific  character,  should  \ 
the  work  fall  Into  their  faands. 

Having  no  personal  knowledge,  either  of  Mr.  Henry,  or  of - 
those  who  have  encouraged  him  in  (he  publication  of  his  worky 
it  is  impossible  for  mc  to  be  improperly  biassed  against  ihcm. 
For  the  correctness  oi'  these  observations,  I  am  under  no 
anxiety. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  &:c. 


Savannah,  {Geo.)  J^ov.  29,  1815. 


W.  B. 


A  new  and  eomplete  Aucriean  Mcilietl  Fun'Aj  Herb&l,  wherein  ii  <llt|i]Dre>t 
llw  true  pntpcTttci  Bnd  medieat  tlrtno  at  .Ihc  piviu,  imligenaui  to  iLc  Unlinl 
SUIca  of  AraeriOB:  togeibcr  with  Lewit'  tecret  reraedf,  newl]'  diuoreredi  vbicU 
limbeea  founil  ioritlUlile  in  ihe  eurcof  IhstilreaiKul  di>e>>e  Hydrophobia;  produ- 
ced hj  the  bite  of  >  miwl  dog.  Being  the  rsiult  of  more  than  thirty  yean  eiperj. 
CDfcd  pnelioo  of  the  anlhor,  »hilc  a  priioncr,  towardi  the  cloK  of  Ihe  laat  war, 
■luong  the  Cnek  Indiinat  and  hit  traiela  through  Ihe  louthcm  atalei,  vhilit  nuik< 
iag  botanic  dlimv erieinn  ibe  nil  medical  (irtuei  afouriniligenousplanli,  iiherein 
lie  hu  made  known  all  bti  new  diicoTeriei,  with  the  method  how  to  uk  ihem,in 
the  cure  of  moat  diaeiKa  incident  to  the  liuiuan  bwlf .     Adapted  for  the  benefit 

I'niled,  Free  and  tndepctidcnt  Slatoa  uf  Amerlea.  By  SAHcai.  Hihrv,  boU- 
niit.  one  of  the  membimDf  the  laic  College  of  Pbjnciani  and  Surgeoni,  and  of 
the  Medical  SocteQ'  of  the  city  and  county  of  Xew  York — with  an  appendii,  (if 
raany  choice  medical  teereu,  never  toarie  known  to  (he  world  before. 

EiTOtun  hliiquam  foKuna  mea  proebet,  et  Etciam  Alius,  eu  lio  poasiu. 

Ill  be  u  tuppy  u  my  fortune  will  permit,  and  make  otheri  to  if  I  can 

A  WORK  published  in  the  city  of  New  York,  more  than  a 
year  ago,  by  Samuel  Henry,  botanist,  entitled,  "  A  new  and 
complete  American  Medical  Family  Herbal,"  &c.  Uc,  has  only 
just  reached  us  in  this  remote  corncrof  ihe  union.  Great  has 
been  the  anxiety  nf  many  of  our  medical  and  botanical  iilerali 
in  this  wild  eounlry,  to  obtain  a  pce)>  at  a  work,  which,  origin- 
atiiig  in  one  of  the  most  populous  cities  in  the  central  section 
of  the  United  Stales  and  published  under  the  immediate  iih 
vot.  vii.  32 
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spection  of  some  learned  professors,  it  was  reasonably  antid- 
pated,  would  prove  a  valuable  acquisition.  The  ardour  of 
expectation,  however,  had  been  somewhat  damped,  by  a  brief 
notice  taken  of  this  "  American  Family  Herbal,"  under  the 
head  of  "  Domestic  literary  intelligence,"  in  the  Analectic 
Magazine  for  Nov.  1814.  Here,  it  was  insinuated  that  the 
author  was  an  ^^  unlettered  man;  that  his  scientific' names  were 
often  grossly  misspelt,  or  erroneotAs,  and  that  even  his  nostrums 
and  specifics  were  of  doubtful  authority. 

The  long  looked  for  work  at  last  arrived.  Although  nei- 
ther its  title,  dedication,  nor  preface,  afforded  much  indication 
of  any  thing  valuable,  the  names  of  two  learned  professors,  and 
the  president  of  the  Medical  Society  of  New  York,  in  recom- 
mendation of  it,  of  course,  induced  us  to  judge  favourably, 
until  we  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  its  intrinsic  merit 
for  ourselves.  After  a  very  attentive  perusal,  we  are  con- 
strained to  announce  with  sincere  regret,  our  entire  disap- 
pointment respecting  the  value  of  this  American  Herbal. 

It  was,  indeed,  reasonably  to  have  been  expected,  that  a 
gentleman,  however  illiterate,  who  had  spent  upwards  of  thirty 
years  in  the  investigation  of  plants,  with  a  view  to  their  appli- 
cation in  medicine,  notwithstanding  he  might  still  remain  defi- 
cient in  point  of  scientific  arrangement,  would  have  produced 
something  valuable  in  this  department — something  worthy  of 
being  added  to  the  common  stock,  and  for  which  he  would  be 
equally  entitled  to  a  full  share  of  the  gratftude  of  his  country, 
along  with  those  who  had  the  better  fortune  of  being  more  li- 
berally educated.  No  one,  we  presume,  will  contend  that 
learning  confers  genius,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  denied, 
that  a  man  born  with  ordinary  talents,  although  his  means  of 
obtaining  scholastic  knowledge  be  very  slender,  may,  by  ha- 
bits of  industry,  acquire  much  useful  information,  even  in  some 
of  the  higher  departments  of  literature  and  science. 

From  the  assurances  of  Mr.  Henry  in  his  title-page,  dedi- 
cation, and  preface,  not  a  single  exotic  ought  to  be  met  with 
in  his  whole  collection.  An  investigation  of  "  the  real  proper- 
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ties  and  medical  virtues  of  the  plants  indigenous  to  the 
United  States,'^  ought  exclusively  to  be  found.  But  what  is 
the  fact?  Of  one  hundred  and  fifty*sevcn  plants  noticed  in  this 
work,  more  than  half  are  natives  of  Europe  and  other  foreign 
countries.  It  is  true,  he  often  gives  European  names  to  plants 
which  he  means  should  be  American;  but,  as  he  has,  in  most 
instances,  where  this  has  been  the  case,  copied  both  his  cuts 
and  descriptions  from  foreign  publications,  the  plants  really 
treated  of  are  exotic. 

But  in  order  to  give  as  fair  an  expose  as  possible  of  this 
singular  production,  we  shall  take  pains  to  transcribe  several 
of  his  plants,  dividing  them  into  exotic  and  indigenous^  giving 
the  correct  scientific  names  of  such  as  can  be  well  ascertained; 
to  which  we  shall  annex  his  names,  and  make  our  obsen^ations 
as  we  go  along. 

Note. — Those  plants  marked  with  the  letter  A.  are  ex- 
clusively exotic,  and  either  never  met  with  at  all  in  this  coun- 
try, or  only  found  in  our  gardens,  or  otherwise  in  a  state  of 
cultivation. 

Those  marked  B.  are  also  exotic,  but  have  become  natu- 
ralized, and  are  found  growing  spontaneously  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

Those  marked  C.  are  found  native  in  North  America,  and 
other  countries. 

Those  marked  D.  have  been  copied  from  Woodville  and 
others,  although  American  plants  may  have  been  sometimes 
substituted  for  them. 

I.  Exotic. 

1 .  Angelica  sylvestris.  D. — <^  Angelica  wild,  the  greateTv 
Angelica  sylvestris."  ■  -^ 

The  Angelica  sylvestris  is  not  known  to  be  a  native  of 
the  United  States,  and  has  probably  never  been  cultivated.  It 
inhabits  the  north  of  Europe,  and  is  considered  of  little  value. 
Although  Mr.  Henry  has  evidently  borrowed  the  name  as  well 
as  description  from  the  Medical  Botany  of  Woodville^  his  wpod 
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cut  appears  to  be  original,  as  it  does  not  coiTespond  witli  the 
figure  of  A.  sylvestris  exhibited  in  that  work. 

2.  Lichen  caninus.  C. — "  Ash  coloured  livei*wort.  Lit- 
cAm  caninus.'V 

This  Lichen  caninus  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  of  Europe,  but  it  is  probable  Mr.  Henry  has 
never  seen  it,  as  both  the  cut  and  description  are  copied  from 
Woodville. 

3.  -    -     -     -     "  Ash  prickly.     Fraxinus  spinosus.'' 
As  we  have  no  Fraxinus  apinostis,  the  plant  intended  to  be 

described  may  be  the  aralia  spinosa,  or  possibly,  the  zan- 
thoxylum  fraxineum,  both  of  which  have  been  called  ^  prickly 
ash.'  The  cut  is  evidently  taken  from  Woodville,  and  corre- 
sponds with  thefraxinns  omus  of  Europe. 

4.  Geum  urbanum.  D. — "  Avens.     Geum  urbanum." 
The  Geum  urbanum  is  also  a  native  of  Europe,  and  not 

found  indigenous  to  the  United  States;  but  the  author,  as  be- 
fore, has  copied  the  name,  &c.  The  Geum  rivale,  which  is 
abundant  in  the  state  of  New  York,  comes  the  nearest  to  the  Eu- 
ropean G.  urbanum,  but  he  may  have  employed  the  G.  Virgi- 
nianum,  or  G.  hirsutum. 

5.  Rhamnus  catharticus.  D. — "  Buck-thorn.  Rhamnus 
cathorticus.     Spina  cervina." 

It  is  the  rhamnus  catharticus  of  Europe  that  is  here 
figured;  but  as  this  plant  is  not  found  native  in  any  of  the 
"  hedges  of  the  United  StaleSy'^^  the  author  has  probably  mis- 
taken a  species  of  Crataegus  for  it. 

6.  Arctium  lappa.  B. — "  Burdock.     Artium  lappa." 

7.  Pimpinella  saxifraga.  D. — "  Burnet  saxifrage.  Pim- 
pinella.'' 

No  species  of  pimpinella  has  ever  been  found  in  the  U. 
States. 

8.  Chironia  centaurium.  D.* — "  Centaury.  Centauriumi 
t/iinor.'' 

*  We  are  aware  Uiat  Professor  Barton  has  iocluded  the  gentiana  centauriam 
of  lin.  as  an  indigenoas  plant»  but  we  do  not  think  that  the  fact  has  been  saffi- 
cicntlj  estaliliihed. 
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Here  we  are  again  embarrassed  with  an  American  plant 
under  a  foreign  name.  This,  however,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  is  intended  for  the  "  American  centaury,"  Chironia  an- 
gulai'is  of  Linn.     The  cut,  &c.  are  taken  from  Woodvillc. 

9.  Potentilla  reptans.  D. — "  Cinque-foil.  Potenlilla  rcp- 
tans." 

The  potentilla  reptans  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  has 
probably  never  been  seen  in  the  United  States.  The  plant 
here  spoken  of,  we  suppose  must  be  the  American  potentilla 
sarmentosa  of  Willd. 

lO.Cardamine  pratensis.  D. — "Common  lady's  smock. 
Cardamine  pratensis." 

Cardamine  pratensis,  has  never,  perhaps,  been  seen  in  the 
U.  States,  either  native  or  cultivated;  but,  it  is  possible  that  an 
American  cardamine,  or  lisymbrium,  may  have  been  seen  by 
the  author,  and  mistaken  for  cardamine  pratensis. 

11.  Sambucus  nigra.  D. — "Elder,  black.  Sambucus 
nigra." 

Sambucus  nigra,  is  found  native  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
but  is  rarely,  if  ever,  even  found  in  our  gardens.  The  plant, 
therefore,  which  Mr.  Henry  speaks  of,  must  be  the  common 
^  elder,'  sambucus  canadensis,  which  is  found  in  every  state  in 
the  union. 

12.  Sambucus  ebulus.  D. — "Elder,  dwarf.  Sambucus 
ebulus." 

This  is  also  a  foreign  species,  and  the  native  one  spoken 
of  may  be  the  sambucus  pubens. 

13.  Rhus  coriaria.  D. — "  Elm-leaved  sumach." 

The  Rhus  coriaria,  we  are  informed  by  Wiildenow,  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  Syria  and  Palestine;  certainly 
not  known  in  the  United  States.  The  rhus  copallinum,  which 
is  common  in  all,  or  most  of  the  states,  is  probably  the  *  elm- 
leaved  sumach'  of  Mr.  Henry. 

14.  Eryngium  maritimum.  D. — "  Eryngo,  or  sea  holly. 
Eryngium  maritium.^^ 
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This  eryngium  maritium,  we  think  has  never  been  seen 
by  Mr,  Heniy,  unless  he  has  explored  the  sea  coasts  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  so  unlike  any  of  our  native  species,  that  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  ascertain  the  plant  he  may  have  employed:  if  any,  we 
suppose  the  eryngium  aquaticum  of  Michaux?  At  all  events, 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  cut,  though  mutilated,  is  taken 
from  Woodville;  and  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  description 
comes  from  the  same  source. 

15.  Helleborus  foetidus.  D. — ^^  Foetid  hellebore,  or  skunk 
cabbage.    Helleborus  foetidus." 

Here  is  another,  curious  instance  of  an  engraving  of  a  fo- 
reign plant,  while  the  description  evidently  applies  to  a  native 
one,  altogether  different  in  its  appearance.  As  we  have  no 
native  helleborus^  the  plant  described  is  unquestionably  the 
pothos  fcetida,  known  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  name  of  "swamp 
cabbage.^'  It  is  amusing  enough  to  observe  in  the  description, 
the  flowers  stated  to  be  inconspicuous y  while  they  stare  you  in 
the  face  almost  as  large  as  a  rose!  In  the  ^  skunk  cabbage,^ 
however,  they  are  inconspicuous. 

16.  Solidago  virga  aurea.  D. — "  Golden  rod.  Solidago 
virga  aurea." 

17.  Veratrum  album.  D. — "  Hellebore  alba.  Veratrum 
album.'' 

The  veratrum  album  is  a  native  of  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, but  has  not  been  found,  even  in  a  state  of  cultivation, 
that  we  know  of,  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  But  we  have 
a  native  one,  bearing  a  considerable  reseniblance  to  it,  the  Ve- 
ratrum viride,  which  is  probably  the  plant  that  Mr.  Henry  has 
seen. 

18.  Arum  maculatum.  D. — "  Indian  turnip.    Arum  ma- 

culatum." 

Here  we  have  another  example  of  digniiying  a  native 
plant  with  a  foreign  name.  The  engraving  is  evidently  copied 
from  Woodville,  but  upon  a  rather  smaller  scale.  The  root  is 
omitted,  which  differs  very  materially  from  that  of  our  ^  Indian 
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turnip,'  the  arum  triphyllum,  which  we  suppose  must  be  the 
plant  Mr.  Henry  means. 

19.  Lactuca  virosa.  D. — '^  Lettuce,  wild.  Lactuca  vi-^ 
rosa." 

This  lactuca  virosa,  we  presume,  is  the  sonchus  olera- 
ceus,  as  the  former  is  not  found  indigenous. 

20.  Polypodium  vulgare.  C. — ^^  Mate  fern.  Polipodium 
vulgare." 

The  Polypodium  vulgare  of  Europe  and  America  may  be 
the  same,  but  there  is  no  identifying  this  engraving  with  any 
known  American  species.  It  is  very  unlike  the  vulgarej  and 
if  it  be  a  polypodium,  is  probably  a  different  species. 

21.  Imperatoria  ostruthium.  D« — ^' Masterwort.  Impe- 
ratorium  ostruthium." 

With  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Henry,  neither  the  impera- 
toria  ostruthium,  nor  a  single  plant  belonging  to  the  genus  k^ 
peratoria,  has  yet  been  found  in  the  United  States:  but  as  the 
natural  order  umbellatatj  contains  a  great  many  vegetables 
that  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  each  other,  mistakes  may  rea- 
dily be  made  by  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  systematic 
botany. 

22.  Viscum  album.  D. — "  Misletoe  of  the  oak.  Viscum 
album." 

No  botanist  has  yet  ascertained  whether  the  viscum  al- 
bum, which  is  a  native  of  Europe,  is  also  a  native  of  the  United 
States. 

23.  Sedum  acre.  D. — "  Prickly  pear.     Sedum  acre." 

It  is  evidently  a  species  of  cactus  that  is  here  engraved, 
which  resembles  sedum  acre  about  as  much  as  an  apple  tree 
resembles  a  grape  vine!  Its  qualities  also  differ  as  widely  as  a 
cabbage  from  a  red  pepper!  Sedum  acre  is  an  European  plant, 
and  as  its  specific  name  implies,  is  an  acrid  stimulant,  while  his 
plant  is  mucilaginous. 

24.  Spiraea  ulmaria.  D. — "  Queen  of  the  meadows.  Spi- 
era  i)lmaria." 
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It  is  impossible  to  know  from  the  figure  what  American 
plant  Mr.  Henry  means  by  spiraea  ulmariaj  which  is  a  native 
bf  Europe,  and  has  pinnated  leaves.  The  plant  figured  bears 
no  resemblance  to  a  spiraea. 

25.  Rumex  acetosa.  D. — ^^  Sheep  sorrel.  Rumex  ace- 
tosa." 

The  rumex.  acetosa,  or  "  common  sorrel"  of  Europe,  is 
sometimes  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  but  is  no  where  found 
native.  Mr.  Henry  has  copied  the  engraving,  description  and 
all,  and  no  doubt  considers  our  rumex  acetocella  as  the  same 
plant,  although  to  an  observer  of  no-uncommon  acuteness  the 
difference  would  be  at  once  apparent. 

26.  Chcnopodium  vulvaria.  A. — "Stinking  goose-foot. 
Chenopodium  fatidumJ*^ 

Neither  this  plant  nor  the  polygonum  bisjorta  above  men- 
tioned, have  ever  that  we  know  of,  been  seen  even  in  our 
gardens. 

27.  Laurus  nobilis.  A. — "  Sweet  bay  tree.  Laurus  no- 
bUis." 

This  is  the  second  laurus  nobilis  we  have  met  with  in 
this  American  Herbal.  While  one  plate  has  served  for  en- 
graving two  distinct  plants,  two  distinct  plants  have  been  ac- 
commodated with  the  same  name!  This,  to  be  sure,  is  econo- 
mical, but  it  is  very  embarrassing  to  us  who  are  mere  students 
of  botany.  We  think  the  author  ought,  at  least,  to  have  dis- 
tinguished his  poetical  laurus  nobilis,  by  the  title  of  majoribus. 
It  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  deny  that  this  poetical  laurel  has 
ever  been  found  native  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  It 
inhabits  the  south  of  Europe,  but  is  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
met  with  in  our  gardens. 

28.  With  respect  to  the  other  laurus  nobilis,  (D.)  mention- 
ed at  page  34,  which  he  calls  "  bay  berry  bush,''  we  have  no 
cbie  either  from  the  title  or  description,  which  would  enable 
us  to  ascertain  what  it  may  be.  From  the  account  given  of 
the  berries,  we  might  suppose  that  the  "candle  berry  myrtle,'' 
myrica  cerifera,  was  meant;  but  other  circumstances,  as  the 
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time  of  flowering,  place  of  growth,  Sic.  if  correctly  detailed^  ^ 
forbid  this  supposition.  < 

29.  Cichorium  intybus.  A. — "Succory,     CicAoreum.'* 
Thia  "  wild  succory,"  is  certainly  not  found  mild  in  tli», 

United  States,  and  very  rarely  in  a  slate  of  cultivation. 

30.  Scutellaria  lateriflora.  D. — "  Scull-cap.     Scutellaria. 

For  o[icc  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  state  that  the  mistake- 
in  the  speciHc  name  of  this  American  plant,  did  n'".  originate 
with  Mr.  Henry.  In  a  communication  ihat  appeared  in  the 
"  N.  York  Medical  Repository,"  several  years  ago,  on  its  anti- 
hydrophobic  rjualilies,  the  foreign  name  of  gahricvlaia  was 
applied. 

31.  Ranunculus  acris.  D — "  Upright  meadow  crowfoot. 
Ranunculus  acris." 

This  ranunculus  acria  we  suspect  to  be  the  ranunculus 
biilbosus,  which  is  now  very  common  in  the  middle  states. 
The  ranunculus  acris  is  not  a  native,  nor  has  ever,  that  wO' 
know  of,  been  introduced  in  any  way.  The  ran.  bulbosus,  it 
is  supposed,  was  originally  imported  from  Europe. 

32.  Clematis  recta.  D. — '■  Upright  virgin's  bower.  Cle- 
matis recta." 

Like  the  preceding,  this  plant  is  unknown  in  the  United' 
Slates. 

33.  Xymphaea  alba.  C. — ■■  Wiite  pond  lily.  J^t/mpM 
alba  aquatica." 

Wc  cannot  tell  eilhtr  by  the  description  or  engraving, 
what  "  whitt  pond  lily"  this  can  be  with  i/cllow  flowers!  Cer- 
tainly not  the  plant  named. 

34.  Sisymbrium  nasturtium.  D. — "Water  cresies.  Si- 
sj-mbrium  nasrurlium.'* 

As  sisymbrium  nasturtium  is  not  known  lo  be  a  nativ^ 
Mr.  Henry  may  have  arranged  under  ihal  name  ihe  Cardamine 
Pennsyfvanica,  Arabis  bulbosa,  or  some  other  (etradynamoui 
plant — it  is  impcasible  [o  know  which,  for  ihe  cut  is  copied 
fitom  Woodville.  I 
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35.  Betonica  officinalis.  D. — ^^  Wood  betohy.  Betonica 
officinalis.^' 

it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what  American  plant  (if  any) 
may  have  been  used  under  this  name. 

36.  Rhododendron  chrysanthum.  D. — ^^  Yellow  flowered 
rhododendron.    Rhododendron  chrysanlAu^." 

It  happens  that  this  '^  yellow.flowered  rhododendron"  is 
ibund  in  Siberia,  instead  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  where 
Mr.  Henry  has  placed  it;  but  there  is  a  rhododendron  maxi- 
mum,  with  rose-coloured  flowers,  in  the  northern  states,  which 
he  may  have  seen  or  heard  of. 

Having  at  last  ended  this  catalogue  of  exotic  plants,  we 
come  now  to  those  that  are  exclusively 

II.  Indigenous. 

1.  Prinos  verticillatus. — "  Alder,  black.    Alnus  nigms.^^ 
This  alnus  mgrti^,  of  which  a  cut  stands  exhibited,  is  the 

prinus  verticillatus  of  Lin.  and  is  in  no  respect  allied  to  the 
genus  almuy  along  with  which  it  is  here  ludicrously  associ- 
ated. 

2.  -  •  "  Alexander,  or  wild  parsley.  Petroseliniim/' 
This  ought  perhaps  to  have  been  arranged  under  our  for- 
mer division,  with  the  letter  D,  as  the  synonims  and  descrip- 
tion give  evidence  of  its  having  been  taken  from  some  ancient 
herbal  or  materia  medica,  which  we  cannot  refer  to.  >  The 
name  Alexanders,  has  been  applied  to  one  or  more  species  of 
smymium,  but  the  engraving  comes  nearer  to  angelica. 

3.  Convolvulus  pandm*alus. — "  Bind  weed,  greater;  or, 
lAan  in  the  ground.     Convoh^lus  panduratus,  major." 

The  convolvulus  panduratus  must  be  the  plant  intended, 
but  the  engraving  is  most  unequivocally  taken  from  Woodville, 
and  corresponds  exactly  with  the  convolvulus  scammonia. 

4 "  Black  snake-root.     Radix  Anapodo- 

phyllon  nigrus." 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  conjecture  what  this  may  be,  hav- 
ing nothing  but  the  rude  representation  of  a  leaf  to  guide  us. 
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The  scientific 'name  is  truly  original.     Mr.  Henry  must  have 
forgotten  his  promise  to  avoid  technical  terms.    ' 

5.  -    -    -    ^*  Bo,wmon's  root,  or  Indian  physic.    Amt' 
ricana  ipecacuanha.^^ 

The  engraving  of  this  Americana  ipecacuanha^  is  an  exact 
representatibn  of  the  true  ipecacuanha,  copied  from  Wood* 
ville.  The  plant  affording  this  valuable  drug,  not  being  bo- 
tanically  known,  the  engraving  was  taken  from  an  imper^ct 
specimen  which  had  been  sent  to  sir  Joseph  Banks,  from  Bra- 
zil. The  principal  American  i^ubstitute  for  ipecacuanha,  ia 
afforded  by  the  bark  of  the  root  of  the  spiraea  trifoliata,  well 
known  by  the  name  of  ^^  Indian  physic.''  Larger  doses  are 
required  of  this  than  of  the  imported  kind.  This  fact  beiiig 
stated  by  Mr.  Henry,  we  are  induced  to  think,  that  what- 
,  ever  plant  he  may  employ,  he  has  taken  an  account  of  th# 
medical  qualities  of  the  spiraea  trifoliata  from  the  ^^  New  Ame- 
rican Dispensatory,"  or  some  other  American  publiciation.— 
Thus,  along  with  an  engraving  of  the  imported  ipecacuanha^ 
we  have  the  medical  qualities  of  the  spiraea  trifoliata  treated  of^ 
while  his  description  evidently  refers  to  some  plant  totally  dis- 
tinct from  either.  The  flowers  of  the  imported  ipecacuanha, 
he  can  know  nothing  about,  and  in  his  description^  he  speaks 
of  di  perennial  plant*  with  small  blue  flowers,  whereas,  the  sp* 
trifoliata  is  annual,  and  the  flowers  white. 

6.  Lysimachia  quadrifolia. — "  Crosswort.  CruecaiaJ^^ 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  plant,  which  Mr. 

Henry  has  converted  into  a  new  genus,  cruccata,  is  the  Lysi- 
machia quadrifolia. 

7.  -    -    -    -    "  Devil's  bit.     Veratrum  luteum." 
Mr.  Henry,  it  seems,  has  excluded  one  veratrum  luteum, 

which,  he  informs  us,  '^  is  quite  different  from  that  mentioi»tf 
in  the  New  American  Dispensatory,"  to  introduce  another  of 
more  importance  to  li.e  world!  It  happens  rather  unluckily, 
that  his  veratrum  ItUeum  has  blue  flowers!  What  his  new  V. 

*  Th«  root  or  tlie  q^n^  trUoiiattt  It  pcmnial. 
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hiteum  may  be,  we  cannot  positively  tell,  but  Vather  suspect 
from  the  figure  he  has  given  of  it,  that  it  must  be  the  ScaHosa 
arvensisj  an  European  plant,  known  there  by  the  name  of 
«  Devil's  bit!" 

6.    -    -    -    -    "  Dragon's  claw,  or  fever  root.    Ama- 

Of  this  nothing  certain  can  be  known,  either  from  the 
engraving  or  description.     It  is  not  surely  an  amararUhus! 

9.  Ulmus  aspera? — ^^  Elm  sweet;  or  slippery  elm.  Ulmus 
didcii. 

This  may  be  the  ulmus  aspera  of  Muhlenberg. 

10»  Laiurus  benzoin? — ^^  Fever  bush,  or  wild  alspice. 
Dimiit  /eim." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  is  the  laurus  ben- 
xoiki,  or  *^  spice-wood,"  of  Pennsylvania. 

11.  Cistus  canadensis? — ^^  Frostwort.  Syttis  canadensis." 

We  believe  the  plant  here  spoken  of  is  really  the  cistus 
canadensis,  although  the  description  and  engraving  are  ex- 
tremely imperfect. 

13»  Triosteum  angustifolium? — ^'  Gentian.  Gentiana 
Jimericana.'^^ 

13.  Polytrichum  yuccaefolium? — "  Hog- weed,  or  hog-bed. 

This  really  appears  to  be  a  moss,  the  yuccsBfolium  of  Mx. 
that  Henry  has  dignified  with  the  name  of  ambrosia! 

14.  ...     .     "Ice  plant.     ErystallinumJ^^ 

Here  is  another  new  discovery ,  of  which  nothing  certain 
can  be  known.  We  should  almost  suspect  that  this  trystalli- 
fnum  exists  no  wh^re  but  in  the  imagination  of  Mr.  Henry,  as 
qualities  are  ascribed  to  it  which  it  appears  impossible  any 
4plant  should  possess. 

1 5.  Apocynum  cannabinum? — ^^  Indian  hemp.  Spirta 
trtfoliata.^^ 

Mr.  Henry  is  determined  not  to  lose  the  name  of  spiraea 
Irifoliata,  which  he  must  have  often  seen,  and  has  acccnrdingly 
given  as  a  new  one  with  simpU  ItattsI  This  we  think  as  great 
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A  ctariosilif  as  the  roJt  of  ibe  eonvohtdtu  panduralas,  "  stnt  to 
a  physician  in  J^tw  Vori.'" 

16.  Cbenopodium  anihelmiDticum? — "  .lenisalem  oak. 
Batty'' s /ntticosa  Amtricana,''^ 

17.  -     •     -     -     "Lifci'oot.     Rad  vitea." 

Of  rad  vitea,  we.  musl  remain  in  the  dark,  tmlil  wc  hear 
of  it  from  better  authority. 

18 "  Lungwort.     Lichen.'*^ 

The  engraving  is  copied  from  Woodville,  where  it  U  giveo 
to  delineate  the  pulmonaria  officinalis,  an  European  plant.  Af- 
ter presenting  us  with  this  phantrogamotis  plant,  which  vege- 
tates no  where  but  in  the  earth,  Mr.  Henry  describes  It  as  a 
iichen,  (a  cryptogamous  parasite,)  found  growing  on  the  bark 
of  while  oak  trees  in  the  United  States. 

19.  Adianthum  pedalum? — "  Maiden-hair.    Adianthum." 
Tlib  may  be  the  adianium  pedatum,  which  is  common 

lit  the  middle  and  northern  states. 

20.  -  -  ■  '*  May-weed,  or  wild  chamomile.  Corlusa 
faiida:' 

It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  the  anlhemis  cotula.  If  so, 
it  ought  to  have  been  arranged  under  the  preceding  division, 
as  it  is  a  native  of  Europe  as  well  as  of  America. 

21.  -     -     -     -     "Milk,  or  silk  weed.  Vinuloxicum." 
Thi»  plant,  to  which  the  borrowed  name  of  vinutaxicum 

is  given,  may  be  apocynum. 

22.  Quercus.     -     -     "  Oak,  black.     Quercus  nigm*." 
It  is  most  likely  the  quercus  tinctoria  is  the  real  object  of 

Mr.  Henry's  investigation.  The  engraving  comes  nearer  the 
European  qutrctu  robw,  than  cither  the  Q.  nigra,  Q.  linc- 
toi^a,  or  any  other  American  oak. 

23.  Cunila  pulegioides? — "  Penny-royal.     PuligiwH." 
As  the  cunila  pulegioides  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  j>en- 

ny.royal"  in  the  middle  states,  it  may  be  the  plant  which  is 
h«rc  rudely  represented. 

24.  Satyrium  repens. — "Raltle-snake  violet.     Satyrium 
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It  appears  very  probable  that  this  is  the  satjnrium  repent 
of  Mx.     Neottia  pubescens  of  Muhlenberg* 

35.  ....  M  Rattle-snake  plantain.  Plantago  bai- 
ctntngo." 

As  this  new  species  of  plantago  is  struck  off  upon  the  same 
phte  with  the  plantago  major,  we  cannot  possibly  distinguish 
it  firom  that  plant;  but  when  we  arc  told  that  it  has  but  one 
small  white  flower,  we  know  it  must  be  something  very  different. 

S6«  Monarda  didyma. — ^  Rose  balm.  Melissa  rosarum.^^ 

27.  Salix     ..."  Rose  willow.  Salix  rtiAra  rosalis.^^ 

IVbat  species  of  willow  this  may  be,  we  can  not  deter- 
mine. 

38.  Aralia  racemosa^- — ^^  Spikenard.    Nardus  Americw-  - 

'  29.  tlrigeron  heterophyllum? — *^  Scabious.    Scabiosa  ar- 

We  suppose  this  must  be  the  erigeron  heterophyllum  of 
Ifidiienberg.  It  is  known  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  name  oi  sca- 
bious. 

30.  Asarum  canadense. — ^^  Swamp  asarabacca.^' 
This  differs  from  the  asarum  Europisum,  principally  in 
^^  having  mucronate  leaves. 

'■  :"      3l*     -    -    -     -     "  Sweet  cicely.     MyrrhisJ^^ 
}tf^     We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  this  myrrbis 

T   may  be. 

32.  Cassia  marilandica. — ^^  Senna.     Semna  Americana.^^ 

33.  Actaea  racemosa? — "Squaw-root,  or  white  queen 
meadow.     Asctipias  purpwrascensJ^'^ 

This  can  hardly  be  any  other  than  the  common  "  black 
snake-root,^'  actaea  racemosa  of  Lin.  decked  out  with  a  bor- 
rowed name. 

34.  Ilex  vomit«ria  (Aiton.) — ^**  South-sea  tea,  oryaupon.'' 
Cassena  (Muhl.) — Cassena  ilex  vomitcria. 

35.  -  -  -  ^^  Striped  bloodwort.  Lapathum  sangvi^ 
Hkm  fvbram.'*^ 

.  •  Of  this  bloody  red  plant,  nothing  certain  can  be  i] 

dtbe|#om  the  engraving  or  description. 
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36.  Trieatalis  Europsea? — ^^  Winter  green.  Pirola  ro- 
tundifolia.'' 

Certainly  not  pyrola  rotundifolia.  It  may  be  trientalis 
Europaea,  which  inhabits  both  Europe  and  America*  It  is 
laughable  to  observe  that  after  Mr.  Henry  has  dubbed  it  ro' 
tundifolia^  he  tells  us  that  the  leaves  are  heart  thapedJ  In  the 
•ngraving  they  are  oval! — Their  true  form  is  lanceolate. 

How  br  the  work  before  us  is  entitled  to  the  character  of 
a  complete  American  Herbal j  has  been  pretty  well  asceilained  • 
from  the  notice  we  have  already  taken  of  it.  It  remains  for  us  to 
say  something  of  tlie  merit  of  the  work  in  a  medical  point  of 
view.  Every  tiling  valuable,  that  relates,  not  only  to  exotic  but 
to  indigenous  plants,  which  are  known  to  European  and  Ameri- 
can writers,  has  been  taken  from  them:  and  both  the  de$crip^ 
tions  and  the  account  of  their  medical  virtws^  are  given  in  suth 
an  imperfect  manner  as  to  afford  much  less  information  than 
could  be  obtained  from  consulting  the  original  writers. 

Of  the  few  remaining  plants  which  Mr.  Henry  may  claim 
as  exclusively  his  own,  nothing  certain  can  be  known -until 
they  are  placed  in  other  hands  for  examination.  If  we  may 
rely  upon  his  account  of  the  *-'  dragon's  claw,''  it  must  at  least 
be  possessed  of  singular  properties.  But,  who  over  heard  of 
mtre  liquifying  by  exposure  to  the  air?  which  he  informs  us  is 
the  case  with  this  nitrous  plant!  If  it  be  true,  as  he  says,  ihat 
his  '^  beth  root  obviates  the  gangrene  of  mortification^^^  it  must 
be  very  valuable.  His  account  of  the  medical  virtiut  of  the 
caulophyllum  thalictroidet,  and  its  application  in  an  obstetri- 
cal case,  is  really  amusing.  After  having  sagaciously  ascer- 
tained that  a  young  woman  whom  he  visited  at  the  period  of 
parturitibt),  was  pregnant,  h\f  feeling  her  pulse  and  asking  her 
questions,  he  remained  until  she  was  delivered  of  a  beautiful 
boy!  But  we  are  informed,  with  great  solemnity,  that  this  un- 
comipon  event  of  a  woman  being  speedily  delivered  of  a  beau* . 
tiful  boy,  was  owing  to  the  miraculous  power  of  a  close  and  • 
half  of  bis  papoose  roed 
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With  respect  to  the  appendix,  ^^  ctmUrining  mawf  choice 
medical  secrets^  never  truide  knonm  to  the. world  before^^^  it 
abounds  with  the  s^e  kind  of  specifia  and  nostrumsj  which 
occasionally  fill  the  columns  of  our  newspapers* 

It  is  the  general  usage  of  medical  practitioners,  of  a  cer- 
tain class,  to  derive  th6ir  specifics,  as  well  as  their  knowledge 
of  them,  from  a£air.  We  have  had  our  specific  doctors  from 
Europe,  from  Afi'ica,  and  firom  Asia;  and  lastly  comes  Dr. 
Henry,  from  the  Creek  nation.  We  had  often  heard  that  the 
Creek  Indians  w'cre  great  doctors!  but  it  happens  fortunately 
on  this  occasion,  that  we,  -as  well  as  Mr.  Henry,  have  been 
among  them,  and  attended  particularly  to  the  state  of  their 
materia  medica.  Such  is  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  this  tribe, 
that  they  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  medical  qualities 
of  the  podophyllum  peltatum,  and  sanguinaria  canadensis, 
plants  which  abound  throughout  the  nation.  We  did  indeed 
hear  them  extol  the  virtues  of  their  famous  black  drinky  and 
speak  of  the  wonderful  effects  of  a  species  of  sisyrinchitan^ 
employed  as  an  emenegogue,  in  a  style  equal  to  that  of  Dr. 
Henry  himself,  when  treating  of  the  papoose  root. 

After  witnessing  the  many.errors  with  which  this  work 
abounds,  it  was  with  regret  that  we  beheld  its  publication 
sanctioned  by  any  respectable  medical  authority*  But  the 
sacrifice  of  literary  or  medical  reputation,  is  not  the  only  evil 
to  be  apprehciided  in  this  instance.  Much  mischief  may  be 
done  by  masters  and  mistresses  of  families  attempting  to  iden- 
tify American  with  the  European  plants,  which  are  preposter- 
ously figured  by  the  herbalist.  Many  of  our  umbellatcRj  in 
particular,  might  be  stumbled  upon  for  those  engraved,  and  the 
result  be  fatal.  Cicuta  maculata,  which  is  a  deleterious  plant, 
might  readily  be  mistaken  for  angelica  syl vestris,  and  cause  the 
nuasters  and  mistresses  of  families,  as  well  as  those  who  have 
rejoiced  at  this  publication,  to  repent  of  their  folly  when  too 
late.  £. 
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Mtmoires  dt  Goldoni,  &c.  i.  e.  Memoirs  of  Goldoni,  and  of 
his  thcairical  prodoclioiis.  By  Limsclf.  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris. 
i8I4. 

[From  ilie  Monthly  Bcilew.] 

BiooHAPHt  is  a  term  which  has  a  diflerpiit  import  on  the 

tosile  sides  of  the  Brilisli  chauiicl.     From  Marseilles  to- 

BJais,  it  implies  ihe  full  and  esplirii  deli ncal ion  of  character 

ttid  conduct,  even  to  the  soiullesi  incidents  and  most  fleeting: 

Ifeoughis  that  present  any  peculiar  disiinelioii  between  the  in^ 

"vidual  and  the  collective  gpecieii;  and,  in  embracing  the  bebj 

r  side,  it  turns  not  away  from  the  more  disbonouralile  traits 

_  —^1  may  mark  ihc  man.     This  system  of  sf:\(-esfionngc  was 

J  *iBrsi  instituted  by  La  Montaigne;  it  was  carried  to  an  extrava» 

Pl^iit  lenglh  by  Rousseau;  it  returned  to  its  primitive  temper 

~  under  the  huppy  pen  of  Marmonlel;  and  it  lends  occasional' 

amusement  to  the  pages  of  their  imitator  Goldoni.     A  bio 

grapher  on  ikU  side  of  the  channel  is  contented  with  relating 

what  may  be  related;  while  on  the  other  side,  that  which  was 

aever  intended  to  l^e  recorded  forms  8n  eqilal,  and  unhappily 

e  more  entertaining,  part  of  the  story.     Not  to  mention  the 

a)  frankness  of  La  Montaigne,  the  affected  frankness  oC 

lousaeau,  the  natural  and  ungarnished  history  of  Marmonteti 

ic  avowed  and  nnhlushing  infairty  of  Richelieu,  and  the  noH 

tit  of  a  Slahl,  who  were  both  the  subjects  and  the  authors  of 

r  histories,  we  may  trace  the  same  desire  to  reveal  the  man* 

i  the  whole  man,  in  the  memoirs  of  Grammonl,  written  by 

f  «n  English  apostle  of  the  French  school;  and  yet  more  promi- 

l-lwntly  displayed  in  the  gallery  of  portraits  bequeathed  to  us 

•by  St.  Simon.     Of  all  biographers,  this  last  is  possiljly  raosS 

true  to  naturr;  of  all  servitudes,  that  of  a  despotic  rourl  iff 

possibly  the  most  degrading  to  the  heart  and  mind;  and  if  the" 

"  caraeUre  hairifux,"  attributed  to  the  due  de  Saint  Simon,  has 

■■not  misguided  hi*  pen,  of  all  courts  since  the  tin^,in  courts  of 

[Hlrerius  ajul  Nero,  that  of  Louis  XIV,  in  ni>  latter  days, 

Stbounded  most  in  the  monotony  of  human  misery.     The  per- 

t  portraiture  of  the  master  and  his  slaves,  by  the  severe  bat 

vigilant  Saiiii  Simon,  will  descend  to  posterity  together  witljj 

the  unjust  eulogies  of  {mriial  historians  and  biographers,  anA 
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»ct  as  a  correclive  on  minds  Uiat  are  liable  lo  be  dazzled  bjf  J 
.&lse  glitier  or  deluded  by  false  taste.  -J 

No  country  bas  produced  a  harvest  of  biography  so  copiouti 
or  so  eKcellent  as  France; — to  seize  aud  deUneale  a  characief^ 
exactly,  neicber  to  exaggerate  nor  cxtcnuale,  neither  to  omit 
nor  to  set  down  aught  in  malice,  is  the  pride  of  French  bio- 
graphy.    This  may  not  have  been  avowed,  aldiough,  from  the 
increasing  and  never  satiated  demands  for  French  memoirs,  it 
is  evidently  though  silently  admiticd;  and  indeed,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  we  question  whether  any  human  invention  cas  1 
devise  and  string  events  together,  aa  eerccably  as  ihey  spon-  1 
Utneously  fall  in  the  chequered  life  of  a  man  of  enterprise* 
Still,  with  all  due  respect  lo  the  Sieur  Goldoni,  we  do  not  clasft 
Jbis  memoirs  with  those  which  have  given  interest  to  this  style 
if  compoeiiion.     A  decent  writer  of  the  language,  in  the  eaily 
pan  of  his  memoir  he  is  a  clumsy  copyist  of  Hamittoo  and 
Jflannoniel;  while,  a  sti'anger  lo  their  natural  and  easy  graces, 
tte  seeks  an  antithesis  in  almost  every  sentence,  and  an  un- 
uasonabte    pleasantry   in    ahnost    every   paragraph.     The 
larger  part  of  the  two  volumes  which  we  have  betbre  us,  forms 
ao  ahnost  continued  tissue  of  successful  or  unsuccessful  levi- 
,  and,  as  the  unsuccessful  are  ninety  and  nine  against  one, 
the  value  of  the  work  must  rest,  not  on  style  or  sentiment,  but 
en  the  events  of  a  varied  life,  and  on  the  lighl  thrown  lyy  it  (in 
a  most  unpleasant  manner)  on  the  progress  of  that  theatrical 
talent  of  which  the  development  has  obtained  for  (he  author  a 
^nsidcrable  share  of  popularity.     The  very  apjiearancc  of 
■the  pages,  arranged  as  they  evidently  are  by  the  author's  di- 
nction,  m  so  many  divisions,  presents  a  certain  idea  of  un- 
connexion,  or,  to  use  a  French  term,  a  drcovsu  of  manner, 
■which,  although  attempted  for  the  pui'pose  of  alluring,  suc- 
ceeds only  in  laliguing  the  reader.     We  have   no  continued 
"  irrative;  all  is  ambitious, — all  is  scintillation, — digression, — 
•opos,  and  consequently  disappointment.     Not  to  speak  of 
il  vulgar  tone  which  is  contracted  by  habitual  intercourse 
rilh  the  green-rooms,  and  with  the  prtmieres  amoureiues  of  so  | 
lariiy  strolling  and  stationary  companies,  we  cannot  but  t 
)ba(e  a  certain  lighl  and  trilling  mention  of  actions  and  senj 
lenta  that  are  too  important  to  be  converted  to  a  jest. 
We  are  fi\r  from  denying  that  Italy  is  much  indebted  lo  thld 
rriler  for  attempting  the  reform  of  her  comic  theatre;  neither 
an  the  author,  who  has  witnessed  in  his  life-time  eighteeiC 
editions  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  comedies  in  prose  and  versBfl 
he  in  need  of  much  apology  for  presenting  to  the  world  hift'l 
{tortrait,  drawn  by  his  own  hand: — but,  besides  the  propt'ieiyB 
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«f  giving  some  account  of  himself,  M.  Gotdoni  was  influenced 
by  anolKer  motive  yei  more  forcible,  viz.  acH-iniercsi.  Per- 
ceiving that  several  of  his  worka  were  prinled  without  his 
permission  {a  larceny  admitting  no  redress  in  a  counlry  like 
Italy,  which  is  divided  against  itself.)  the  injured  author,  to 
put  a  slop  (as  far  as  be  could)  to  fiilurc  pillage,  resolved  to 
preface  every  subsequent  volume  with  a  detached  morsel  of 
[lis  biography:  which  should  serve  the  triple  pur|}ase  of  sign- 
manual  to  the  genuineness  of  the  edition,  as  a  preface,  and 
also  as  a  fai-ther  advance  lo  the  history  of  his  whole  life;  and, 
as  it  appears  to  have  been  his  intention  to  live  mn/tng,  he 
conceived  that  his  last  comedy  for  ihe  stage  would  coniam  for 
its  introduction  nearly  the  last  of  its  author's  history.  The 
disiiipalion  of  Paris;  in  which  capital  he  passed  his  latter  years, 
interrupted  this  scheme;  and,  contenthig  hiniself  with  transla- 
tine  from  the  Italian  the  part  which  was  already  finished,  and 
making  a  few  additions,  he  has  furnished  us  with  the  present 
work. 

Goldoni  was  bom  at  Venice,  as  he  lells  us,  '  in  a  grand  and 
noble  mansion,'  but  his  lamily  was  originally  of  Moilenu.  His 
grandfather,  Charles,  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of  his  lirst 
wife  by  espousing  a  widow,  one  of  whose  daughters  he  con- 
signed in  marriage  to  his  son.  *  My  mother,'  says  the  autlior, 
'  was  a  pretty  bnmelfc:  she  was  a  little  lame,  but  very  inviting.' 
His  grandfather,  devoted  to  a  life  of  pleasure,  hired  a  magni- 
ficent country  house,  six  leagues  from  Venice,  where  he  ex- 
cited the  envy  of  all  the  neighbourhood  by  the  splendour  of 
his  entertainments:  but,  being  deprived  of  this  house  by  the 
artifice  of  an  envious  man,  he  settled  at  Carrara,  farmed  all 
the  possessions  belonging  to  the  prince  at  Venice,  increas- 
ed his  expenses,  represented  comedies  and  operas  at  his  own  . 
house,  and  attracted  tliiiher  the  best  actors  and  most  famoiii 
musicians  of  the  day.  Visiters  also  Hocked  from  every  quar^ 
ler.  '  I  was  bom,'  says  Goldoni,  '  during  all  this  bustle,  and 
in  this  abundance;  how  could  I  despise  the  theatre?  How  could 
I  dislike  gayciy?' — '  My  mother,'  (he  continues,  in  the  chanic- ; 
ter  of  a  comic  writer,  we  suspect,  rather  than  truly)  '  brought 
me  forth  almost  without  a  pang,  and  she  loved  me  for  it  Uie 
better.  I  did  not  announce  my  entrance  into  the  world  by 
cries,  arui  this  gentleness  seemed  to  give  presages  of  my  pa- 
cific character,  which  from  that  hourliave  never  been  belied. 
I  was  the  jewel  of  the  house;  my  nurse  dechired  that  I  had 
wit;  my  mother  charged  herself  with  my  education,  and  mj 
father  with  my  amusement.  He  constructed  a  pupoet-show: 
ke  directed  lh«  motions  of  the  figures  with  hts  own  nand,  a«- 
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sisted  by  one  or  two  of  his  friends;  and  at  four  years  old  I 
thought  that  the  amusement  was  most  delicious.' 

Such  is  the  colcomb-style  which  pervadesthe  early  part  of 
these  memoirs.  The  death  of  the  writer's  grandfather,  as  we 
might  naturally  expect,  unhinged  a  family  subsisting  on  the 
riot  of  his  house.  Proiusion  was  followed  by  penury;  his  fa- 
ther, although  ^  not  deficient  in  wit,'  had  neglected  his  son's 
education,  and  a  second  child  increased  the  embarrassment: 
but,  as  he  was  by  no  means  fond  of  dwelling  too  long  on  sad 
reflections,  he  left  madame  with  a  small  part  of  the  wreck  of 
their  finances,  and  took  a  journey  to  Rome  for  a  little  diver- 
sion. At  four  years  of  age,  Gbldoni  says,  ^  he  read  and  wrote, 
knew  his  catechism  by  heart,  was  placed  under  a  preceptor, 
and  was  fond  of  books;'  and,  although  the  sentences  follow 
with  an  epigraounatic  rapidity  which  confounds  time  and  cir- 
cimistance,  at  an  age  scarcely  more  advanced,  we  suppose, 
^  he  .was  learning  his  erammar  with  fecility,  and  the  principles 
of  geography  and  arithmetic:  but  his  favourite  reading  Svas  co- 
mjsdyJ  His'  first  author  was  Ciccoguini;  and,  as  ^^  the  sports 
of  children  satisfy  the  child,"  he  found  great  delight  in  the 
trivial  scenes  of  tne  Florentine  author.  At  eight  years  of  aee, 
he  had  frequently  perused  and  began  to  imitate  his  model  oy 
a  comedy  of  his  own  growth;  and  a  copy  of  this  infantine 
prbduction  was  forwaroed  to  his  father,  who,  it  appears,  had 
oeeft  metamorphosed  into  a  physiciaiv^  "  ^V^  said  Dr.  Gol- 
doni,  charmed  by  this  premature  proof  of  genius,  and  calcu- 
lating on  the  principles  of  arithmetic, — "  if  nine  years  yield 
four  carats  of  wit,  eighteen  years  should  yield  a  dozen  ca- 
rats; and,  by  successive  progression,  he  may  arrive  at  perfec- 
tion." 

The  author  takes  advantage  of  a  visit  to  his  father  to  de- 
scribe his  agitation  on  first  mounting  a  horse.  This  is  done 
in  ihe  style  of  fiBirce,  and  is  as  unfortunate  as,  we  think,  most 
ci  his  attempts  at  wit  have  proved  through  these  volumes. 
The  meeting  took  place  at  Perugia: 

<  Mjr  father  made  me  remark  the  citadel  built  by  Paul  the  Third, 
at  a  time  when  Perugia* enjoyed  republican  liberty,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  benefitting  the  Perugians  with  a  hospital  for  their  sick, 
and  for  pilgrims.  This  pious  successor  to  the  chsdr  of  St  Peter, 
on  finishing  the  work,  introduced  cannons  into  the  place  in  carts 
covered  with  straw;  and,  when  the  Chi  ^iva  was  uttered  from  the 
battlements,  the  citizens  found  it  necessary  to  make  answer, 
«  Lcmg  live  Paul  III."  * 

It  would  be  an  idle  attempt  to  follow  Goldoni  through  hb 
examination  at  the  Jesuits'  coUege  of  this  city;  and  yet  more 
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i(ll«  to  discover  the  reason  of  that  sudden  illumination,  which,  ' 
though  he  was  the  dullcBt  in  ihe  school,  on  one  hnitpy  day' 
gave  him  the  prize  over  all  his  competilors: — but  bo  we  eiii>« 
pose  it  was.  A  play  and  a  play-house  were  his  ruge.  Hi» 
father,  to  gnttify  this  darling  desire,  filled  up  a  theatre  iu  a 
hall  of  the  Hotel  of  Antinori;  and,  as  females  are  not  allowed 
to  act  in  (he  stales  of  the  pope,  the  pari  of  a  lady  and  the 
prologue  were  conferred  on  our  hero.  The  style  of  this  pro- 
logue was  the  style  of  the  Italian  drama  of  thai  day;  melapnor, ' 
liyi^erHole,  aniithesig,  inllatton,  and  bombast,  had  usurped  the 
place  of  common  sense  on  every  stage  in  Italy:  but  his  father 
was  accustomed  to  it.  The  commencement  is  a  fme  relic  of 
the  art: 

'  Most  benign  heaven  (this  was  tl)c  name  given  to  the  auditory,)  '_ 
to  the  rays  of  your  mo&t  refulgent  sun,  behold  us,  like  ImUi^rfliea, 
expanding  the  tender  wings  of  our  conceits,  and  raising  our  flight 
to  your  meridian  radiance. — This  charming  prologue  brought  mfl 
a  bushel  of  sugar-plums,  with  which  Ihe  theatre  wus  filled,  and  t 
was  almost  blinded.  This  is  the  usual  applause  in  tlic  pupal  ter> 
rilones.  The  piece  in  wliich  I  plnyed  was  La  Sarttlina  dl  iioit 
Pilanes  and  I  was  much  commended:  for  in  a  country  in  which, 
such  tfitctaeita  arc  uncommon,  tbe  spectators  arc  not  tiice.' 

On  his  way  from  Perugia  to  Venice,  ihe  author  embarked 
ill  an  expedition  with  a  company  of  comedians  at  Rimini,  io 
whose  society  he  performed  the  journey  thence  to  ChiozKa. 
Their  assemblage  is  thus  described: — '  Twelve  persons,  ac- 
tors and  actresses,  a  prompter,  a  machinist,  a  keeper  of  the 
wardrobe,  eight  servants,  four  chambermaids,  iwo  nurscit. 
children  ofairages,  dogs,  cats,  monkeys,  birds,  pigeons,  ana 
a  Iamb:  it  was  ifie  ark  of  Noah.'  Our  readers  will  perceive 
in  this  description  nothing  beyond  the  oixlinary  udaity  of  a^ 
Margate  hoy,  yet  it  must  oe  converted  into  an  effort  to  raise 
a  laugh;  and  then  a  poor  attempt  at  continuing  the  laugh  is- 
made  by  the  description  of  a  quarrel  belivcen  the  conductor' 
of  llie  boat  and  ihe  premiere  amaurcuse,  for  not  having  prejKi-  ' 
red  a  t/ouillm,  without  which  Ihe  lady  could  not  dine.  This 
•ally  is  succeeded  by  another,  about  a  cat  belonging  lo  the 
ssmc  interesting  lady,  which  was  pursued  by  a  sailor,  Wc 
notice  these  follies  as  characteristic  of  the  Memoirs,  and  with- 
out any  inteniion  of  doing  violence  to  ilie  drunias  of  Uoldoni> 
Indeed,  the  same  pen  is  lo  be  discovered,  and  nea;-Iv  the  same 
mariner,  in  all  his  works:  but  that  which,  when  "sulimitted  to 
the  eye,"  in  more  pleasant,  is  frequently  known  to  fail  in  de- 
ficrtnlion;  more  particularly  when  description  profcsmes  truth 
for  lis  canvass.     We  approve  the  rul';  of  transferring  sceiict  J 
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in  real  life  to  the  theatre,  which  should  be  its  shadow:  but  to  I 
reverse  the  rule  would  be  to  oiTend  grossly  against  all  the  de«  J 
ceiicies  and  probabilities.     The  ground-work  of  these  ms*  J 
Voirs  may  be  true:  but  the  language  of  the  Qrst  volume,  aC 
least,  has  always  a  dash  of  the  theatre,^  certain  air  of  insin- 
cerity, which  proves  to  us  that  every  acene  is  not  represented 
exactly  as  it  passed.     Thus,  when  his  father  returns  unez> 
pcctedly,  and  rushes  into  the  apartment  of  Mad.  Goldoni, 
complaining  of  his  son,  the  latter  is  durins  the  whole  time  a 
listener  in  an  adjoining  closet;  and  the  stale  theatrical  prac- 
tice of  dragging  the  young  culprit  from  his  hiding-place  is  re- 
peated in  the  history  of  real  life. 

At  Venice,  Goldoni  was  articled  to  an  altomcy;  and  it  will'  | 
excite  no  small  degree  of  surprise  to  hear  that  the  hrst  drama-  I 
tist  who  introduced  the  belter  school  to  the  notice  of  bis  coun- 
trymen, began  bis  literary  career  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
Bge.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  persons  at  our  advanced 
time  of  life  are  possessed  of  sufficient  agility  to  accompany 
this  versatile  author  from  Venice  to  Rome,  and  thence  to  Ve- 
nice again,  to  Pavia,  to  Milan,  and  through  all  his  mazy  pil- 
grimages; neither  do  the  events  that  occur  on  the  several  roads 
ap]>car  worthy  of  much  remark.  As  he  grew  older,  he  be- 
came more  and  more  sensible  that  his  country  had  lost  the 
true  comic  spirit.  During  his  residence  at  Pavia,  where  he 
received  the  tonsure,  he  applied  himself  with  attention  to  the 
Greek  and  Roman  drama,  and  to  the  modern  comedies  of 
France,  England,  and  Spain.  To  the  method,  style,  and 
preckion  ol  the  ancient,  he  wished  to  add  the  interest  and 
character  which  arc  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  modern  pieces. 
In  the  course  of  his  vacations,  some  new  light  was  thrown  on 
his  darling  subject  by  the  Mandragore  of  Machiavelli:  which 
profligate  but  humorous  piece  was  inadvertently  lent  to  htm 
oy  a  monk,  who  was  unacquainted  with  the  wit  and  danger  d[ 
the  pages  with  which  he  furnished  his  young  friend.  Tell,*' 
perusals  of  it  left  impressed  on  Goldoni's  mind  the  resolution" 
to  imitate  its  beauties  and  avoid  its  abominations:  but  these 
dhitiie  miserw  are  not  gained  without  producing  some  evil 
cfi'cct  on  their  possessor.  On  returning  to  Pavia,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  dispute,  common  to  collegians,  with  the  tonnsmen 
of  the  place;  and,  while  his  young  friends  repelled  force  by.  , 
I  force,  Goldoni,  armed  with  a  licentious  pen,  was  convicted  aSA 
iJiaving  written  a  satire  on  the  young  ladies  of  Pavia,  whicK^ 
caused  his  expulsion  from  college,  and  exposed  him  to  the  rr"^ 
venge  of  brothers  and  husbands  who  had  been  insulted  in  t' 
persons  of  their  female  relatives. 
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^t  Udina,tl)eauthorapplied  himiicU' once  more  to  the  study 
of  tlie  law.  He  also  frequented  ihe  churcii;  ajid,  us  a  speci- 
men of  his  edificalion,  his  memory  having  carried  oil'  ihe  divi- 
sions and  Bubstance  of  nin  and  [hirty  sei-mons,  he  reduced 
ihem  into  the  contracted  and  grotestiue  foiin  of  as  inaDy  son- 
nets, of  which  tlic  publication  procured  him  the  thanks  of  the 
orator,  and  the  admiration  of  all  llie  good  people  of  tjdina. 
Hia  residence  at  (his  city,  however,  was  (as  usual)  interrupt- 
ed by  seme  idle  intrigues,  unworthy  of  us  to  mention,  and  of 
liis  more  serious  years  to  have  remembered.  To  our  com- 
plaint at  these  levities,  we  cannot  but  add  another  against  the 
shame  which  he  evinces  at  yielding  for  a  time  to  a  more  ho- 
nourable passion.  At  Chiozza,  he  waR  enamoured  of  a  young 
and  beautiful  girl,  at  a  con  vent- school,  who  was  otherwise 
engaged;  and  his  regret  at  parting  is  ihus/ee/mg/y  described: 
<  I  no  longer  saw  the  directress,  nor  her  pupil;  and,  God  be 
thanked,  iii  a  very  short  time  1  forgot  the  one  and  the  other!* 
Another  tender  and  virtuous  attachment  is  laughed  out  of 
countenance  in  the  same  manner.  The  death  of  hid  father  in 
some  degree  puts  a  stop  to  (his  biographical  harlequinade,  and 
brings  back  tne  author  to  rather  better  feelings  and  far  better 
taste.  This  event  fixed  him  in  the  profession  of  an  advocate 
at  Venice,  whence  he  was  obliged  to  remove  in  order  to  avoid 
the  performance  of  an  inconsiderate  promise  of  marriage.  In 
a  shoi't  lime  afterw  aid,  we  find  him  secretary  to  a  governor  of 
Milan:  but  he  soon  demands  his  discharge,  becomes  a  wan- 
derer as  before,  always  happy,  generally  poor,  the  associate 
of  strollers,  of  abbes,  and  of  peasants,  until  he  found  it  safe  to 
return  to  Venice.  To  this  place  he  is  peculiarly  attached: 
'  They  sing,'  says  he,  '  in  the  squares,  in  the  streets,  and  on 
the  canals.  The  shop-keepers  sing  until  they  sell  their  mer- 
chandise; workmen  sing  on  leaving  their  labour;  and  the  gon- 
doliers sing  while  they  wait  on  their  masters.  The  basis  of 
the  Venetian  character  is  gayely,  and  the  basis  of  the  Vene- 
tian language  is  pleasantry.'  In  this  lively  city,  where  even 
the  saints  are  made  to  lend  their  names  to  the  thcaires,  he  rc- 

fircsctilcO,  Willi  universal  applause,  his  Belisorin,  which  was 
allowed  by  scvcml  other  pieces,  of  unequal  merit,  but  of  gc- 
nerxil  success.  ■  My  language,'  he  say».  '  was  not  rleganl, 
and  my  versification  never  verged  towards  the  sublime:  but  it 
was  the  better  udaptcd  to  bring  back  to  reason  »  public  which 
lind  been  accustomed  to  hyperboles,  antilhesea.  and  tlie  ali- 
sttrdities  of  the  gigantic  ana  romantic  style.'  Having  experi- 
enced infidelity  in  the  princiiwlactrcssof  the  theatre,  Coldoni 
avenged  himielf  by  representing  the  ulTuir  in  his  Don  JuaUi  _ 
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and  coin])liinented  the  lady  and  her  paramour  bv  assigning  to 
them,  in  the  piece,  the  exact  characters  which  they  had  play- 
ed in  actual  life. 

At  Gepoa,  the  author  gained  a  prize  in  the  lottery,  and  an- 
other in  a  wife,  who  formed  the  happiness  of  his  existence; 
and  from  this  time  we  cannot  refuse  him  the  merit  of  a  com- 
plete refofm  in  style  and  character.  His  first  endeavour  was 
to  banish  from  his  sta^e  those  whimsical  personages,  who  are 
commonly  known  in  the  South  by  the  appellation  of  the  four 
Italian  masks.  The  history  of  their  families  is  ciurious;  and 
from  their  antiquity  they  had  so  completely  subjected  Italian 
taste  to  their  empire,  that  the  whole  peninsula  at  different 
times  revolted  against,  the  innovator  who  wished  to  expel  them 
from  the  comic  scene.     Let  us  hear  M.  Goldoni: 

*  Before  I  explain  my  ideas  on  this  subject,  I  conceive  that  my 
reader  will  thank  me  for  a  short  digression  on  the  origin  and  em- 
ployment of  these  four  masks. 

*■  Comedy,  which  has  at  all  times  been  the  favourite  spectacle  of 
civilized  nations,  had  shared  the  fate  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
been  swallowed  up  in  the  ruin  of  empires  and  the  decline  of  let- 
ters: but  the  g^rm  of  comedy  was  never  quite  extinct  in  the  fertile 
imagination  of  the  Italians.  The  first  who  laboured  to  revive  it, 
being  disappointed,  during  a  dark  age,  in  skilful  writers,  had  the 
boldness  to  compose  plans,  to  divide  them  into  acts  and  scenes, 
and  to  utter  as  impromptus,  conversations,  thoughts,  and  pleasan- 
tries which  were  previously  concerted. 

*  Those  who  could  read  (and  the  rich  were  not  of  the  number) 
observed  that  the  comedies  of  Plautus  and  Terence  always  con- 
tained fathers  who  were  dupes,  debauched  sons,  amorous  girls, 
lying  valets,  and  corrupt  maid-servants;  and,  traversing  the  diffe- 

^  rent  cantons  of  Italy,  they  took  their  fathers  at  Venice  and  at  Bolog- 
na, their  valets  at  Bergamo,  their  enamoured  youths  and  maids, 
and  their  aoubrettesj  in  the  states  of  Rome  and  Tuscany. 

'  We  must  not  wait  for  written  proofs  of  this  reasoning,  because 
we  are  speaking  of  an  age  in  which  writing  was  nearly  unknown, 
but  I  prove  my  assertion  in  this  manner:  The  pantaloon  has  al- 
ways been  Venetian,  the  doctor  a  Bolognese,  and  the  harlequin  and 
clown  have*  ever  been  from  Bergamo;  from  these  places,  the  ac- 
tors took  those  comic  characters  which  are  known  to  us  by  the 
'name  of  the  ^vlt  Italian  masks.  I  advance  these  remarks  not  en- 
tirely from  my  own  conception:  I  am  in  possession  of  a  manuscript 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  good  preservation,  bound  in  parchment, 
which  contains  a  hundred  and  twenty  subjects  or  canvasses  of 

*  These  two  personages  sre  exacUy  rerersed  in  Uiis  eoontrj.  The  real  and 
original  Italian  harlequin  is  the  heavy,  and  the  Brighella  the  light  and  active  sani. 
The  former  is  attired  in  a  dress  of  various  colours,  to  show  hu  poverty  aud  pro- 
pensity to  stealing^-— J?rv. 
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It&liMi  [Rcces,  cslled  contrdrV*  oftht  art;  and  of  which  the  princi- 
pal basis  conaJBts  invariably  of  a  [uuitatoon,  a  Venetian  merchant; 
a  doctor,  a  lawyer  of  Bologoa;  Brighclla  and  Hark-<|tiin,  valets 
uf  Bergamo;  the  first  quick  and  active,  the  other  heavy.  TItcir 
antiquity  and  permanent  existence  prove  their  origin.  With  re- 
gard to  their  employment,  the  pantaloon  and  the  doctor,  whom  tho 
Italians  call  the  two  old  men,  represent-ihe  part  of  fathers  and 
other  venerable  characters  {lr»  rCUa  a  marjtrau.)  The  first  is  a 
merchant,  because  Venice  was  in  those  ancient  times  the  richest 
and  moat  extensive  commercial  country  in  Italy.  He  has  ever 
preserved  the  ancient  Venetian  costume.  The  black  robe  and 
woollen  bonnet  are  yet  worn  at  Venice;  while  the  red  waistcoat, 
breccbe*  cut  like  drawers,  and  red  stockings  and  slippers,  re* 
present  exactly  the  dress  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Adrift- 
tic  lagoons;  and  the  beard,  which  was  a  great  ornament  in  those 
distjuit  ages,  has  been  carried  to  a  grotesque  extreme  in  thcso 
tatter  days. 

'  The  second  old  man, called  the  doctor,  has  been  selected  from 
the  legal  profession  for  the  purpose  of  contrasting  the  learned  with 
the  commercial  man;  and  he  is  from  Bologna,  because  an  univer- 
sity existed  in  that  city,  which,  with  all  the  ignorance  of  the  time, 
yet  adhered  to  the  charges  and  emoluments  of  profcsiurs.  His 
dress  preserves  the  ancient  costume  of  the  bar  of  Bologna,  which 
is  nearly  the  same  to  this  hour;  and  the  singular  mask,  which  co- 
vers the  forehead  and  nose,  has  been  imitated  from  a  wine. mark 
which  deformed  Uie  face  of  a  lawyer  in  those  days.  This  tradi- 
tion yet  exists  among  the  atnatcura  erf  titc  comedy  of  art. 

'  The  Brighclla  and  Harlequin,  called  in  Italy  the  two  Zanis. 
have  been  borrowed  from  Bergamo.  The  adroitness  of  the  first, 
and  the  extreme  heaviness  of  the  second,  are  proofs  of  this  asser- 
tion; because  in  no  oilier  country  do  we  find  these  two  extremes 
in  the  class  of  the  people.  Brighclla  represents  an  intriguing, 
raguiah,  dishonest  valet.  His  dress  is  a  kind  of  tivery;  and  hii 
tawny  mask  is  a  satire  on  the  complexion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
those  lofty  mouiiUiins,  scorched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Some 
■Clora  of  these  parts  have  taken  the  name  o(/ciiocc/iio,fique[o,nad 
Mcafiino:  but,  under  every  name,  the  character  of  the  valet  of  Ber- 
gamo remaina  unchanged. 

■  The  liarlequins  also  have  their  different  names:  hut  tlicy  arc 
always  natives  of  Bergamo,  heavy  and  clowiush;  and  their  dreu  4 
represents  a  poor  devil  who  pickii  up  pieces  of  different  ituffi  and  J 
colours  in  mend  hit  clothes.  Their  hat  corres|>oiids  with  th«r  1 
beggary;  and  their  tall  of  a  hare,  with  which  it  ia  decorated,  is  to  \ 
this  day  the  usual  oniament  of  the  peasants  of  Bergamo. 

■  I  conceive  that  I  have  thus  clearly  dcnionitratod  the  origin  of 
lite  bur  masks  of  Iinlian  cumcdy.' 

Il  would  be  impo!>8il>lc  to  conceive  a  stale  of  things  marc 
onfavoumbic  to  luc  efforts  of  Uuldoni-  thao  the  pr^udwc  (or  ■ 
VOL,  vi(.  Zb 
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the  four  masks.    The  mask  for  cvor  destroyed  ali  expreitsion. 
Whether  ilie  actor  was  impressed  with  joy,  sorrow,  love,  or 
anger,  the  same  dull  leaiheru  face  presented  itself  to  ihe 
spectators.     In  ^  win  might  he  gesiiculale,  and  change  the  lone 
of  his  voice;  never  could  he  succeed  in  discoverins^,  by  the 
features  of  his  face,  which  are  the  interpreters  of  tne  heart, 
the  ditferent  passions  that  assailed  him.  The  masks  of  Greece  | 
and  Rome  were  a  sort  of  speaking  trumpets,  devised  for  rais* 
ing  the  voice  to  an  elevation  suited  lo  the  vast  extent  of  their, 
ampbitbeatres:  but  the  passions  and  sentiments  were  not  car- 
riea  to  that  degree  of  refined  delicacy  which  is  requisite  to  i 
Ibodem  times,  and  more  especially  to  the  French  style.     Aj|'  j 
actor  of  these  days  is  expected  to  represent  a  variety  of  extr  J 
!-{>ression,  and  variety  was  precluded  by  the  mask. 

'  I  was  assdled,  (adds  Goldoni,)  by  continued  and  increasing 
complaints:  both  parties  equally  annoyed  me,  and  I  cndcavoui-ed 
to  satisry  them  both.  I  condescended  to  produce  some  fdecet  i 
tanevae,  (pieces  in  which  the  plot  is  indicated  by  the  author,  and 
the  words  are  left  to  the  impromtus  of  the  performers,)  without 
ceasing  to  represent  others  of  character.  I  introduced  masks  into 
the  fornier,  and  employed  the  noble  and  interesting  comedy  in  the 
latter.  Each  part  had  its  share  of  satisfaction;  and,  with  time  and 
patience,  1  brought  them  all  to  one  mind,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  myself  authorized  to  follow  my  own  taste,  which  in  a  few 
years,  became  the  prevailing  taste  in  Italy.' 

Next  to  the  monstrous  absurdity  of  the  four  Italian  masks, 
nolhiitf  sets  the  Italian  character  in  a  more  grotesque  light 
than  tie  sacred  names  given  to  the  theatres  of  Venice,  on 
which  these  buffooneries  had  been  so  much  applauded: — 
St,  isamuel,  St.  John  Chrysoslom,  St.  Luke,  and  Si.  Angelo. 
Id  commencing  his  ibeatrical  career,  many  were  the  artifices 
by  which  Goldoni  attempted  to  build  his  new  school  on  lite 
ruin  of  the  old.  To  instruct  an  audience  not  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  criticism,  he  represented  a  critical  dialogue 
in  verse  called  //  Uatro  comko,  containing  the  best  canons  tar 
criticism;  and  particularly  useful  as  a  glossary  to  his  ( 
pieces.  At  one  time,  he  had  to  eiicouiiler  the  religious  vir  < 
pours  of  a  first  actress;  at  another,  the  necessity  of  giving  hia^a 
amorous  parts  to  a  superannuated  dame;  and  at  anollier,  l»-T 
had  to  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  theatre  loo  large  I 
for  the  cadences  of  voic^  or  the  expression  of  countenance. 
£lill,  with  ineffable  good  humour,  he  wrote  the  almost  incre- 
dible ntunber  of  sixteen  pieces  within  the  .season;  and,  from 
the  time  of  quilting  the  theatre  of  St.  Angelo  to  his  airival  at 
Paris,  his  ,houre  were  exclusively  devoted  lo  a  labour  which 
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now  began  to  degenerate  into  dnidgery.  In  pa^^sing  ihrougb  , 
Lorelio,  on  a  jouracy  to  Rome,  he  trcau  us  with  un  account  ■ 
of  our  Lady  of  Lorelto.and  her  shrine,  iii  the  true  style  of  the 
olden  credulily.  His  intenicw  with  the  po)>«  is  droll;  and, 
as  at  Paris  his  performances  failed  of  success  fi-oin  llieir  buf- 
foonery, so  at  Roue  his  first  comedy  was  lost  through  the 
want  of  Punchinello. 

Al  the  age  of  fifty-two,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  sigiior 
Zannuzei  to  compose  for  ihe  Italian  comedy  of  Paris:  but  the 
characteristic  gaycty  of  ihe  people,  for  whom  lie  was  lo  write, 
led  him  into  an  error  common  to  all  those  who  have  never 
visitetl  thf^ir  capital.  Imugiiiing  the  comic  genius  to  reiga 
there  uncontrolled,  he  gave  wings  to  his  imagination,  and 
successively  failed  in  almost  every  attempt  to  please.  The 
rigid  laws,  to  which  the  French  comedy  is  subject,  were  to 
Goldoni  so  many  fetters;  and,  instead  of  conduciuis  the  Italian 
comedy,  he  was  glad  to  accept  a  pension  from  the  court  as 
instructor  to  the  princesses.  In  this  new  employment,  we 
find  him  happy  in  himself,  attached  to  his  wife,  the  guardian 
of  his  brother's  ehiidrcn,  perforaiing  all  the  proper  duties  of 
life,  and  conciliating  all  the  friends  within  his  reach.  A  long 
residence  in  this  capital  gave  him  an  insight  into  the  fustidt* 
out)  taste  of  the  Parisian  world:  incessant  application  to  the 
language  was  rcwai-ded  by  lis  attainment;  and  the  author  who 
had  failed  in  his  maternal  tongue,  was  applauded,  In  the  ut- 
moRt  of  his  hopes,  for  his  Bourn.  BienfaUant.  It  was  his  In- 
tention to  have  read  this  piece  to  Rousseau,  and  he  had  ob- 
Uined  the  philosopher's  permission  to  (hat  elTcct:  but  he  was 
restrained  from  availing  himself  of  it,  by  roDecling  that  the 
character  would  infallibly  be  applied  by  his  ca|iiiuus  hearer 
10  himself.  A  man  of  extreme  benevolence  and  beneticence, 
dashed  with  a  certain  waspish  fretfulncss,  was  a  personage 
new  to  the  French  slage^  and  'its  success  was  a  sort  of  thea- 
trical epoch. 

The  life  of  this  easy,  benevolent,  and  ingenious  man  now  , 

consists  in  little  more  than  excursions  of  pleasure  from  Pan»' 

"  ^)  Versailles,  Marly,  Compiegiie,  Fontaincbleau,  &r.  whither, 

e  went  yaarly  in  the  train  of  the  court.     He  lives  to  relate 

I  us  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  with  the  beautiful  Marie 

LotoiDClle,  and  is  a  witness  of  the  festivals  which  celcbraud 

e  binlis  of  iwo  of  their  children.    His  old  see  is  soothed  by- 

_e  urbanity  of  numerous  and  respected  friends;  and,  however' 

'we  may  reprobate  ihe  style  of  these  memoirs,  wc  cannot  buC^ 

applaud  the  tooe  of  benevolence  and  gralitudc  which  p«>^ 

TKdes  iheiD. 
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Practical  Hmls  lo  Young  Females,  on  ihe  Duties  of  a  J^ifi, 
a  Mother,  and  a  Mistress  of  a  Family.  By  Mrs.  Taylor, 
of  Ongar.  Auihor  of  "  Maternal  SolicJludc  for  a  Daughter's 
best  Interests."     Philadelphia,  republished,  1015. 

[Prom  Ihc  Eclcclic  Reiie*.] 
We  did  not  intend  that  the  public  should  have  anticipated 
OS,  in  Dur  decision  upon  ihe  merits  of  this  excellent  little  woric; 
bill  the  appearance  of  a  third  edition  in  the  short  period  that 
has  elapsed  since  its  publication,  forms,  when  the  nature  of  the 
nibjecl  is  considered,  no  equivocal  criterion  of  its  value. 
Eome  degree  of  success  may  be  attributable  to  the  name  of  the 
sutbor;  but  it  is  no  small  praise  that  is  implied  in  having,  by  her 
former  work,  rendered  that  name  so  attractive,  that  another, 
of  a  didactic  nature,  professedly  consisting  of  Practical  Hints, 
chiefly  addressed  to  a  particular  class  of  society,  has  thus 
readily  obtained  an  extensive  and  unabated  circulation. 

The  characlmsiic  of  Mrs.  Taylor's  writings,  may  perhaps 
be  Slated  in  a  word,  to  be  unaflccicd  good  sense;  but  to  ren- 
der even  good  sense,  when  olTered  in  the  shape  of  advice,  in- 
teresting or  palatable,  something  else  is  necessary.  Either 
we  must  attach  ideas  of  veneration  to  the  speaker,  which  may 
Invest  even  the  common-place  truisms  dictated  by  aflection 
with  the  attributes  of  eloquence,  or  there  must  be  some  charm 
in  the  manner  in  which  advice  is  pressed  upon  us.  The  lal- 
ler  is  principally  the  case  with  the  author  of  "  Practical  Hints." 
There  is  a  simplicity  of  intention  united  lo  an  appearance  of 
kind-heartedness  and  cheerful  good-humour;  there  is  so  much 
liveliness  of  manner,  which  gives  to  the  most  natural  thoughts 
(he  freshness  of  conversation;  there  is  such  evidence,  besides, 
of  the  author's  having  thought  and  felt  for  herself;  of  her  hav- 
ing been  at  least  in  her  experience,  original;  and  the  truths 
she  advances,  though  sometimes  relating  to  an  humble  de- 
scription of  duties,  are  of  that  undeniable  and  simple  nature, 
ihat  they  are,  on  that  very  account,  little  thought  of,  and  when 
suggested,  strike  ua  as  almost  possessing  novelty:  the  charm 
of  manner  arising  from  these  sources  may  sufficiently  account 
for  the  reception  which  the  voltime  has  met  with. 

The  '  contents'  of  the  volume  will  give  our  readers  a  pretty  ■ 
[good  idea  of  its  deHign.     Tbcy  are  as  follows: 

"  Introduction— Conduct  to  the  Husband — Domestic  Economy 

■Servants — Educiilion— Sickness — Visiters — Keeping  at  Home 

'--Recreation— The  Step- Mother — TotbeHuBband — Concluuon," 
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The  worlt  is  professedly  addressed  lo  females  in  the  middle' 
L^anbs  of  socieiy,  who  "  yet  occupy  a  station  of  sufficient  emi- 
T  Sence  to  render  their  conduct  highly  important  to  society.'*. 
'  Its  de&ign  is  "  to  promote  domestic  virtue,  and  lo  preserve  the 
happiness  of  the  nreside."     Upon  ihc  whole,  we  strongly  re- 
commend these  "  Practical  Hints"  to  the  atlcnlion  of  young 
females,  who  are  not  the  only  description  of  persons,  how- 
ever, that  may  peruse  them  with  advantage. 


On  the  Injlutnct  of  Religious  KnoieUigt,  as  lending  to  product 
a  gradual  Improvement  in  the  social  $late;  a  sermon,  preach- 
rd  by  James  Lindsay,  D.  D.  for  the  benefit  of  the  Royd 
Lanca&trrian  Institution. 

[Prom  the  MoDtlilf  Revien'.] 

^    'With  considerable  eloquence  and  strength  of  argument,  Df. 

Lindsay  descants  on  the  powerful  influence  of  knowledge, 

^particularly  of  Christian  knowledge,  in  disposing  man  to  a  pepi 

-fbrmance  of  the  duties,  and  in  qualifying  him  for  the  virtuota 

l-jMijoymeni  of  the  social  state.     All  institutions,  which  ei» 

r^lbrace  the  inslmcllon  and  moral  discipline  of  the  multitudflj 

I  <jnust,  by  imbuing  them  early  with  good  principles,  and  bj 

I 'training  ihem  to  good  habits,  operate  towards  the  ameliora" 

l*tion  of  nations.     Yet,  since  war  between  governments  doei 

ft    not  depend  on  the  moral  character  of  subjects,  but  is  the  re- 

j  suit  of  the  ambition  or  the  mistaken  views  of  rulers,  the  iot 

jirovement  of  the  vulgar  in  religious  knowledge,  can  have  on^ 

k  slight  effect  in  producing  universal  peace.     Dr.  L.  seems  tt 

1^  think  that,  in  consequence  of  the  universal  diffusion  ofChriS) 

^  tian  knowledge,  war  will  totally  cease  on  the  earth:  but  thi| 

'  event  is  no  more  likely  to  take  place  literally,  white  men  an 

'  men,  and  while  the  interests  of  nations  and  the  pride  of  noten< 

-  totes  clash,  than  the  figurative  language  of  the  prophet  Isaiuh; 

•  jrespecUng  the  quiet  association  of  the  lion  with  the  lamb,  Ji 

''  likely  to  be  literally  realized.     Christianity  has  certainly  ef 

'  fccted  much,  and  will  surely  do  more,  for  the  imin-ovompnt  ol 

^  the  social  stale:  but  perhaps  Dr.  L.  is  too  sanguine  in  his  ai^ 

licipaiions,  when  he  regards  the  attainments  already  made  ■ 

1^ Inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  those  which  will  hi  fuluH 

lake  place;  and  when  he  supposes  that  '  the  space,  ihrouxl 

which  we  have  now  to  travel  to  the  land  ofjiromiar, 

easy  compared  with  that  which  has  been  parsed.' 
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THE  ROUND  TABLE.— BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 
No.  3.  SuKDAY,  January  15,  1815. 

A  Mble  id  ■  Mnial  compiot  joiaed. 

It  U  out  mlention,in  the  course  of  these  papers,  occasionaljy 
to  expose  certain  vulgar  errors,  which  have  crept  into  many  of 
our  reasonvn^B  on  men  and  manners.  Perhaps  one  of  (he  most 
interesting  oT  these,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  source  of  our 
general  attachment  to  life.  We  are  not  going  to  enter  into 
the  question,  whether  life  is  on  the  whole  to  be  regarded  as  a 
blessing,  though  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  adopt  the 
opinion  of  that  sage,  who  thought  "  that  the  best  thing  that 

'  could  have  happened  to  a  man  was  never  to  have  been  born, 
and  the  next  best,  to  have  died  the  moment  after  he  came  into 
existence."  The  common  argument,  however,  which  is  made 
use  of  to  prove  the  value  of  life,  from  the  strong  desire  which 
almost  every  one  feels  for  its  continuance,  appears  to  be  alto- 
gether inconclusive.  The  wise  and  (he  foolish,  the  weak  and 
the  strong,  the  lame  and  the  blind,  the  prisoner  and  the  free, 
the  prosperous  and  the  wretched,  the  beggar  and  the  king,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  young  and  the  old,  from  the  little  child 
who  tries  to  leap  over  bis  own  shadow,  to  the  old  man  who 
iBtwnbles  blindfold  on  his  grave,  all  feel  this  desire  in  common. 
Our  notions  with  respect  lo  the  importance  of  life,  and  our  at- 
taebment  lo  ii,  depend  on  a  principle,  which  has  very  little  to 
do  with  its  happiness  or  its  misery. 

The  love  of  life  is,  in  general,  the  effect  not  of  our  enjoy- 
ments, but  of  our  passions.  We  are  not  attached  to  it  so  much 
for  itis  own  sake,  or  as  it  is  connected  with  happiness,  as  be- 
cause it  is  necessary  to  action.     Without  )ife  there  can  be  no' 

'  action — no  objects  of  pursuit — no  restless  desires — no  tOT-. 

lenting  passions.     Hence  it  is  that  we  fondly  cling  to  it — that 

■e  dread  its  termination,  as  the  close,  not  of  enjoyment,  but  i  * 

ope.     The  proof  that  our  altachmenl  to  life  is  not  absolutely 

fowing  to  the  immediate  satisfaction  we  find  in  it  is,  that  ihost 

I  persons  are  commonly  found  most  loth  to  part  with  it  whQ 
c  the  least  enjoyment  of  it.  and  who  have  iheereatest 

["ciilties  to  struggle  with,  as  losing  gamesters  are  tbe  most 
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perate.  And  farther,  there  are  not  many  persona  who.  with 
all  iheir  pretended  love  of  life,  would  nol,  if  it  had  been  in 
their  power,  have  melted  down  the  longest  life  to  a  few  hours. 
"  The  school-boy,"  says  Addison,  "counts  the  time  till  the 
return  of  the  holidays;  the  minor  longs  to  be  of  age;  the  lover 
is  impatient  till  he  is  married." — "  Hope  and  fantastic  expec- 
talioiia  spend  much  of  our  lives:  and  while  with  passion  we 
look  for  a  coronalion,  or  the  death  of  an  enemy,  or  a  day  of 
joy,  passing  from  fancy  lo  possession  without  any  intermedi- 
ate notices,  we  throw  an-ay  a  precious  year."  Jeremi  Tay- 
lor.— We  would  willingly,  and  without  remorse,  sacri6ce  not 
only  the  present  moment,  but  all  ihc  interval  (no  matter  how 


long)  that  separates  us  from  any  favourite  object.  We  chiefly 
look  upon  life,  tlieo,  as  the  means  lo  an  end.  Its  common  en- 
joyments and  its  daily  evils  are  alike  disregarded  for  the  sake 
of  any  idle  purpose  we  have  in  view.  It  should  seem  as  if 
there  were  a  few  green  sunny  spots  in  the  desert  of  life,  to 
which  we  are  always  hastening  forward:  we  eye  them  wistfully 
in  the  distance,  and  care  not  what  perils  or  sufferings  we  en- 
dure, so  that  we  arrive  at  them  at  last.  However  weary  we 
may  be  of  the  same  stale  round — however  sick  of  the  past — 
however  hopeless  of  the  future — the  mind  still  revolts  at  the 
thought  of  death,  because  the  fancied  possibility  of  good, 
which  always  remains  with  life,  gathers  strength  as  it  is  about 
lo  be  lorn  from  us  for  ever;  and  the  dullest  scene  looks  bright, 
compared  with  the  darkness  of  the  grave. — Our  reluctance  lo 
part  with  existence,  evidently  does  not  depend  on  the  calm 
and  even  current  of  our  lives,  but  on  the  force  and  impulse  of 
the  passions.  Hence  that  indifference  to  death  which  has 
been  sometimes  remarked  in  people  who  lead  a  solitary  and 

ScacetuI  life,  in  remote  and  barren  districts.  The  pulse  of 
fe  in  them  does  nol  beat  strong  enough  lo  occasion  any  vio- 
lent revulsion  of  the  frame  when  it  ceases.  He  who  treads 
(he  green  mountain  turf,  or  he  who  sleeps  beneath  it,  enjoys 
an  altnosi  equal  quiet.  The  death  of  those  persons  has  al- 
ways been  accounted  happy,  who  had  attained  their  utmost 
wishes,  who  bad  nothing  left  to  regret  or  lo  desire.  Our  re- 
pugnance to  death  is  m  proportion  to  our  consciousness  of 
having  lived  in  vain — to  the  violence  of  our  efforts  and  the 
keenness  of  our  disappointments — and  to  our  earnest  dcKirt- 
to  find  in  the  fbture,  il  possible,  a  rich  amends  for  the  past. 
Wc  may  be  said  lo  nurse  our  existence  with  the  R-eatesi  ten- 
derntrss,  uccording  to  the  pain  it  has  cost  us;  and  leel  at  every  ^ 
•tfp  of  our  varj'ing  progreis  the  truth  of  thai  line  of  the  poet— f ' 
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'  The  love  of  life  is  in  (act  the  Bum  of  all  our  passions  and  of 
all  our  enjoyments;  but  these  are  by  no  means  the  same  thing, 
for  the  veheHience  of  our  passiohs  is  irritated,  not  less  by  dis- 
appointment than  by  the  prospect  of  success.  Nothing  seems 
to  De  a  match  for  this  general  tenaciousness  of  existence,  but 
such  an  extremity  either  of  bodily  or  mental  suffering,  as  de- 
strojrs  at  once  the  power  both  of  habit  and  imaginaUon.  In 
short,  the  Question  whether  life  is  accompanied  with  a  greater 
quantity  ot  pleasure  or  pain,  may  be  fairly  set  aside  as  frivo- 
lous and  of  no  practical  utility;  for  our  attachment  to  life  de- 
pends entirely  on  our  interest  in  it;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
we  have  more  interest  in  this  movine,  busy  scene,  agitated 
ivith  a  thousand  hopes  and  fears,  and  checkered  with  every  di- 
versity  of  joy  and  sorrow,  than  in  a  dreary  blank.  To  be 
something  is  better  than  to  be  nothing,  because  we  can  feel  no 
interest  in  nothing.  Passion,  imagination,  self-will,  the  sense 
of  power,  the  very  consciousness  of  our  existence,  bind  us  to 
life,  and  hold  us  fast  in  its  chains,  as  by  a  marie  spell,  in  spite 
of  every  other  consideration.  Nothing  can  be  more  philoso- 
phical than  the  reasoning  which  Milton  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
the  fallen  angel: — 


-"  And  thit  must  end  iu»  that  most  be  dor  oort^ 


**  To  be  no  moni  ttd  care;  for  who  woald  loae» 
**  Thoogh  foil  efpa^i,  thit  inteUeetiuil  being, 
**  Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternttj, 
*'  To  perish  raUier,  swaUowed  up  and  lost 
*'  In  the  wide  womb  of  nncreated  night, 
^  Devoid  of  sense  and  motion?"* 

Nearly  the  same  account  may  be  given  in  answer  to  the 
question  which  has  been  sometimes  asked.  Why  so  few  tyrants 
kill  themselves?  In  the  first  place,  they  are  never  satisfied  with 
the  mischief  they  have  done,  and  cannot  ouit  their  hold  of 
power,  after  all  sense  of  pleasure  is  fled,  besides,  they  ab- 
surdly ar^ue  from  the  means  of  happiness  placed  within  their 
reach  to  the  end  itself;  and  dazzled  by  the  pomp  and  pagean- 
try of  a  throne,  cannot  relinquish  the  persuasion  that  they 
ought  to  be  happier  than  other  men.  The  prejudice  of  opinion, 
which  attaches  us  to  life,  is  in  them  stronger  than  in  others,  and 
incorrigible  to  experience.     The  Great  are  life's  fools — dupes 

*  Many  persons  hare  wondered  how  Bonaparte  was  able  to  surrive  the  shoek 
of  that  tremendous  height  of  power  from  which  be  fell.  But  it  was  that  very 
height  which  still  nretted  his  backward  gaze,  and  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
take  his  eye  from  it,  more  than  from  a  hideous  spectre.  The  sun  of  Aosterlitz 
still  rose  upon  Uis  imagination,  and  ooold  not  set.  The  huge  fabric  of  gi^ry 
whicli  he  had  raised,  still  "  mocked  his  eyes  with  air.**  He  who  had  felt  his  ex- 
istence so  iiiten8ety,-co«ld  not  consent  to  lose  it! 
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i»f  lliE  gplcndid  shadows  that  surround  ihem,  and  wedded  to  the 
very  mockeries  of  opinion. 

Whatever  iaour  siiuaiion  or  pursuit  in  life,  the  result  will 
be  much  ihe  sanic.  The  strength  of  the  passion  seldom  ror- 
re£ponds  with  the  pleasure  we  find  in  its  indulgence.  The 
miser  "  robs  himself  to  increase  his  store;"  the  ambitious  man 
toils  up  a  slippery  precipice  only  to  be  tumbled  headlong  from 
iu  height:  the  lover  is  infatuated  with  the  charms  of  his  mis- 
iress,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  mortification  he  has  receiv- 
ed from  her-  Even  tho&e  who  succeed  in  nothing,  who,  as  it 
has  been  emphatically  expressed— 

-  '  "  Art  iQBile  deipf  rate  by  too  quick  ■  ic 


"  TruQi  |i»ce  like  ciilH,  on  »mc  btrFcn  rock, 
"  Their  Ure'tUHl  pntoimilh  no  laiirc  oreaie, 
"  Thui  Mnlineli  bctweea  (wu  inulrl  let." — 


n 


arc  yet  as  unwilling  as  others  to  give  over  the  unprofitable 
strife:  their  harassed  feverish  existence  refuses  rest,  and  frets 
the  languor  of  exhausted  hope  into  the  torture  of  unavailing 
regret.  The  exile,  who  has  been  unexpectedly  restored  to  his 
country  and  to  liberty,  often  finds  his  courage  fail  with  the  ac- 
complishment of  all  his  wishes,  and  the  struggle  of  life  and 
hope  ceases  at  the  same  instant. 

We  once  more  repeal,  that  we  do  not,  in  the  foregoing  re- 
marks, mean  to  enter  into  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  value 
of  humitn  life,  but  merely  lo  show,  (hat  the  strength  of  our  at- 
laclmient  lo  it  Is  a  very  fallacious  test  of  its  happiness. 

VI,  U. 


No.  4.  SuNDAv,  Jahuabv  22,  1815. 


A  Tuble  in  a  fDcitl  comptci  jolued. 

As  we  have  announced  our  intention  of  occasionally  speak- 
ing in  the  first  person  singular  as  uell  as  plnrul,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  not  assumed  any  fictitious  characters,  there 
will  be  some  readers,  we  are  afi-aid,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  and  evident  claims  we  possess  upon  the  public  at- 
tention, and  even  the  didactic  infirmities  which  we  have  ac- 
knowledged, may  not  always  chuse  to  recognise  our  right  of 
tostnicling  them,  much  less  of  alluiUng  to  any  feeling!^  or  ex- 
periences of  our  own.  Even  our  illu^lrious  predecessors,  the 
TclUr  and  Soecfator,  had  great  diflic'iliy  in  riirrying  their  pre- 
ien.<ions  on  tnis  score,  though  agrceubly  to  the  characters  the) 
luid  as^sumed,  they  seldoin  iboiiglit  111  lo  allude  to  then. 

VOL.  VII.  30 


ere  they     j 
on.    fc  j 
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was  soon  discovered  that  old  Isaac  Bickerstaif,  the  Tatler,  in 
Shire-lane,  was  a  jovial  young  fellow  about  Saint  Jameses,  no 
better,  of  course,  than  any  one  else, — and  that  the  silent,  short- 
visaged  personaee,  who  described  himself  as  a  philosophic 
Spectator,  was  the  same  identical  person  a  little  older,  who 
would  talk  away  till  one  or  two  o^clock  in  the  morning,  and 
was  sometimes  as  short  of  cash  as  he  was  of  countenance. 
With  some,  no  doubt,  the  secret  may  have  been  of  no  disser- 
vice to  this  eminent  instructor;  the  being  one  of  themselves 
met  with  nothing  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  to  render  them 
impatient  of  hearing  him;  it  was  an  assurance  to  them,  per- 
haps, that  if  he  could  detect  their  infirmities,  he  could  also 
feel  for  them; — ^but  not  so  with  others.  Among  his  numerous 
assailants,  now  forgotten,  there  was  one,  we  remember,  who 
seemed  to  take  it  particularly  ill  that  he  had  now  and  then  a 
jerk  in  his  walk,  and  a  trick  of  driving  his  cane  at  the  pave- 
ment. How  such  a  pedestrian,  who  had  nothing  remarkable 
about  his  general  appearance,  and  who  was,  in  fact,  nobody 
imt  sir  Richard  Steele, — a  sort  of  pleasant  fellow  enough, — 
could  think  of  setting  up  to  instruct  mankind,  and  of  saying, 
"  I  think,''  or  "  in  my  opinion,"  or  "  I  remember  once," — 
was  to  this  modest  and  indignant  gentleman  inconceivable. 

This  man  was  not  aware  that  he  was  the  egotist  for  having 
his  self-love  so  annoyed;  while  sir  Richard,  who  delivered, 
with  a  cordial  and  unaffected  confidence,  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  as  they  arose,  was  in  reality  one  of  the  humblest  of 
self-inspectors,  and  often  sat  to  himself  for  the  weaknesses 
which  he  painted. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  conunoner  mistake  than  this  one  about 
egotism,  and  none  which  stiffens  and  encrusts  people  more 
against  the  genial  reception  of  knowledge. 

We  are  no  advocates  for  a  man's  talking  of  himself  out  of 
all  season  and  measure;  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  mark  of 
bad  taste,  and  a  want  of  reasonable  consideration  for  others; 
though  even  in  this  respect,  the  talent  and  disposition  of  the 
person  make  a  great  deal  of  difference;  and  no  reader  of  pro- 
per spirit  would  think  of  bringing  the  solid  and  generous  Mon- 
taigne to  the  same  account  as  a  pretender  like  Boswcll. 

But  among  the  idle  sophistications  and  Icvellings  which 
people,  in  certain  stages  of  society,  are  apt  to  practice  upon 
each  other,  there  is  nothing  that  more  betrays  a  general  sore- 
ness of  self-love,  and  a  want  of  all  proper  simplicity,  tlian  this 
extreme  horror  of  seeing  a  man  bi'eak  in  upon  the  jealous  re- 
serve of  the  majority.  They  attribute  it  to  a  want  of  modes- 
ty in  him;  but  people  are  not  apt  to  take  so  much  interest  in 
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Atbers  gratuitoiwly,  or  to  fpci  so  indicant  tt  their  want  of 
oiher  good  qualiik's;  and  the  iact  is,  i(  urtses  from  pndi?  in 
ihemjieivc*.  Tliey  look  upon  evtry  nicntton'of  a  man's  self 
as  Nouiething  coniradictory  lo  a  Aort  of  tacii  agreemenl  among 
them,  not  lo  interfere  with  each  other's  importanee.  Tliey 
are  willing  to  confer  praise,  admiration,  any  thing,  a&  long  as 
it  eotncE,  id  a  manner,  solely  and  voluntarily  Irom  themselves; 
but  the  motnentanotlicrspeaksof  himself  in  any  manner  which 
appears  (o  iheui  uncalled  for,  or  which  ihey  construe,  some- 
times JuKily  and  someliines  otherwise,  inlo  a  claim  upon  their 
applause,  then  they  are  angry  al  his  pretensions,  not  because 
they  may  not  be  good,  but  because  they  interfere  witli  their 
own;  and  a  small,  and  perhaps  doubtful  egotism  is  resented, 
by  whal,  in  tnrih,  is  a  great  and  undeniable  egotism  on  then- 
parts. 

We  imagine  wc  hear  some  person,  who  thinks  himself  con< 
cerned  in  this  matter,  angrily  exclaiming, — "  Ay,  but  it  ia  ex- 
cessive egotism  only  which  1  dislike;  1  do  not  object  to  any 
body'.'i  speaking  frankly  and  modestly  of  himself;  but  1  can- 
not bear — 

Take  care,  my  good  fellow,  take  care,  that  your  anxiety 
does  not  betray  you, — or  that  your  tone  does  not  render  it 
doubtful  whether  you  know  how  to  discriminate  between  the 
supposed  egotist  and  the  real. 

If  a  reader  is  inclined  to  think  a  man  an  egotist,  merely  be- 
cause he  occasionally  mentions  or  alludes  to  himself,  let  him 
examine  what  claims  he  has  upon  attention,  bow  far  he  pushes 
the  allusion,  wlmt  sort  of  praise  it  is  he  would  obtain,  whether 
he  iihows  an  anxiety  for  repeating  the  praise  he  may  re- 
ceive, whether  he  appears  willing  to  remember  the  taults  as 
well  as  good  qualtlirs,  and  whether  his  tone  in  general  is  a 
conliul  or  an  arrogant  one;  let  him,  if  he  can,  discover  also, 
whether  he  is  a  talker  of  himself  in  private,  whether  he  evin- 
cea  a  love  of  being  praised  to  his  face,  whether  he  is  fond  of 
exhibiting  himself  OKtentaiiously  among  crowds,  whether  he 
shows  himself  charitable  to  other  people's  intirmitics  as  well 
as  bis  own,  whether  he  is  peevish,  pompout>,  dispntutious,  or 
has  any  nfleclation,  cant,  or  intolerance  about  him,  tlut  be- 
trays a  contempt  for  the  understandings  of  others  and  a  ridi- 
culous complacency  with  his  own.  According  a«  ihrsesymp^ 
loms  answer  or  otherwise  to  the  suspicion  in  the  first  instance, 
be  witi  know  bow  far  to  think  the  person  an  egoiist  or  not; 
and  perhaps  he  may  even  discover,  tiiat  what  appeaired  to  be 


egoii 


ilimg 


nature,  which,  after  all,  docH  not  think  lo  muck  of  itself,  »■■< 
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those  who  regard  all  mention  of  their  own  pei*sons  and  feel- 
ings in  so  imjportant  a  light*  Such  a  nature,  perhaps,  does 
not  think  enough  of  its  pretensions  to  suppose  that  tne  com- 
jmunity  will  be  offended  at  sight  of  them.  It  has  not  so  migh- 
ty a  sense  of  what  should  be  expected  from  it,  as  to  be  fear- 
ful of  having  its  deficiencies  weighed.  It.  can  let  its  heart 
and  mind  run  over  a  little,  without  imagining  that  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  are  to  jump  up  in  alarm,  for  fear  of  being  carried 
off  their  lees  by  the  overflow. 

The  trum  is,  that  though  there  may  undoubtedly  be  an  ego- 
tism evinced  in  wordsy  and  though  the  world,  who  are  apt  to 
judge  of  every  thing  else  by  what  lies  uppermost,  generally 
use  the  term  with  this  reference,  the  true  egotism  lies  in  things 
-—in  the  substantial  part  of  oiur  conduct  and  habits; — and  the 
one  is  only  egotism,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  or  less  a  symptom 
of  the  other.  Egotism  is  literally  the  exhibition  of  selfishness; 
-^it  is  a  perpetual  and  offensive  personal  consciousness, — an 
assumption  of  every  thing  laudable  and  convenient  to  itself, 
an  angry  or  contemptuous  flinging  of  every^  thing  otherwise 
from  Itself, — a  keepmg  of  charity  at  home,  and  even  at  home, 
in  one  person, — a  resenter  of  other  persons'  titles  to  praise, 
unless  they  hold,  as  it  were,  from  itself, — and  an  eternal 
praiser  of  itself,  even  though  it  may  never  open  its  lips  on  the 
subject. 

The  persons  who  exhibit  the  symptoms  mentioned  in  a  pre- 
ceding paragraph  are  egotists.  In  others,  egotism  evinces 
itself,  alter  tne  puerile  fashion,  in  petty  greedinesses,  in  impa- 
tience of  being  what  is  called  put  out,  and  in  subjecting  every 
body's  convenience  to  their  own; — such  a  person  would  come 
to  see  you  when  in  a  dying  state,  and  if  no  others  were  pre- 
sent to  admire  his  conauct,  would  go  away  in  a  fidget,  because 
the  tea  was  too  late.  It  is  always  restless,  but  when  it  feels 
its  own  enjoyments  or  importance;  and  this  species  of  the 
disease  (for  after  all,  what  human  frailty  has  not  its  causes 
and  extenuations?)  generally  arises  from  a  want  of  a  little 
proper  adversity  to  teach  it  sympathy. 

In  others,  egotism  more  particularly  appears  in  a  certain 
soreness  to  reprehension,  and  a  craving  after  perpetual  con- 
cordance with  its  behaviour  and  opinions,  let  them  be  never 
so  discordant  firom  your  own.  Such  persons  are  most  inge- 
nious fenciers,  as  well  as  givers,  of  hints;  and  surpass  ad 
other  ill  tempers  in  making  a  house  uncomfortable.  The  smaK 
lest  insinuation,  real  or  imaginary,  sets  all  their  self-love  at 
work  in  its  defence,  without  their  perceiving  how  much  they 
betray  by  their  touchiness.    They  never  take  or  bestow  re- 
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proof  in  a  kindly  manner.  The  slightest  ami  best  meant  re< 
presentation  h  received  as  an  unjust  aspersion  upon  their 
conduct  and  intentions,  which  are  always  of  the  most  lauda- 
ble description;  but  ihey  will  denounce  others  by  the  hour, 
and  get  angry  if  twenty  times  as  much  reproach  from  their  own 
mouths  is  not  received  with  the  most  unequivocal  submis»ion. 
You  sometimes  find  Ihese  people  oslemaiiouaiy  generous,  and 
secretly  mean.  They  are  also  apt  to  betray  diciuselven  out  , 
of  doors  by  an  overwrought  smoothness,  and  by  an  ail'ectaiion  ' 
of  being  the  reverse  of  wMt  they  are, — that  is  to  say,  of  preler- 
ing  every  body's  pleasure  and  convenience  to  their  own. 
This  kind  of  egotism  is  generally  traceable  to  early  indul- 
gence, or  a  long  habit  of  being  llatiered;  and  often  attacks 
people,  who  might  otherwise  have  played  fine  parts  in  domes- 
tic life,  and  been  a  pleasure  to  all  about  them. 

Other  egotists,  again,  of  a  lebs  painful  but  still  prouder  de- 
scription, assume  a  general  air  of  importance,  which,  except 
lo  personi  of  tqual  importance  loilk  tkemselveSf  is  very  amusing, 
unless  united  indeed  with  a  general  want  of  feeling.  These 
persons  arc  sometimes  known  by  the  appellation  of  solemn 
puppies;  not  thai  they  are  never  merry,  for  they  arc  some- 
times extravagantly  so, — at  their  own  Jokes  or  at  another's 
exfwnse, — ^but  because  they  will  occasionally  retire,  without 
any  reasonable  provocation,  into  a  stately  wrapping  round  of 
the  arms,  and  a  lofty  indifference.  They  always  evince  a 
■great  horror  of  common-place  things  and  people;  and  like 
lobsters,  never  meet  one  of  ibeir  own  species  but  their  anti- 
pudiies  are  excited.  You  may  see  two  of  ih^m  sometimes, 
whom  chance  has  brought  together  in  mixed  company,  glout- 
ing  at  the  sense  of  each  other's  pretensions,  and  pretending 
not  to  hear  or  be  interested  when  either  is  speaking, — fellows 
at  one  minute  forgetfully  eager,  and  ut  the  next  laboriously 
unconcerned. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  short  to  run  over  llie  numerous  variety 
of  egotists,  through  all  the  shades  of  their  selfishness, — some 
where  they  soften  away  into  harmless  vanity,  and  others  where 
Ihey  harden  and  bristle  up  into  pride.  We  have  said  enough, 
at  present,  lo  show  that  egotism,  in  its  vidgar  sense,  applies 
only  to  the  smallest,  and  sometimes  to  the  most  doubtful  spe- 
cies of  it;  and  we  shall  conclude  with  observing,  that  they  who 
are  most  furious  in  objecting  to  the  smallest,  only  take  pains 
to  show  tltat  tbey  are  in  full  possession  of  the  largest  of  all.      ' 


POETRY. 


XBB  THE  AITALXCTIC  XAOAZIVS. 

THE  BARBARY  CAPTIVE  RELEASED. 

Blest  eountrj  of  freedom!  no  longer  my  home! 
In  my  boyhood  I  loved  o*er  yoiir  green  fields  to  roam- 
Columbia!  ttiU  sweet  to  my  ear  is  the  sound. 
Though  now  I'm  a  eaptivc  dishoooox^d  and  bound. 


bnd  of  my  birth!  where  my  kindred  all  dwell, 
Codif  Mt  thou  see  thy  loat  son  in  this  comfortless  cell, 
Me^  starving,  a  slave,  and  with  irons  oompitess'd, 
Thy  vengeance  would  rise,  and  his  woes  be  redress*d*  • 

While  millions  thy  bloom-soented  hreezes  inhale» 
And  on  tby  rich  harvests  of  plenty  regale; 
Here,  far  from  the  shores  of  abundanoe  and  healtli. 
My  -wretchedneaB  adds  to  a  rude  tyrant's  wealth. 

Enfeebled  and  weary»  throughout  the  kmg  day 

I  toil  in  the  sun  where  no  pure  zephyrs  play; 

No  food  fit  for  man  doth  my  hanger  assuage. 

Nor  cool  draughts  extinguish  my  thirst's  huming  rage. 

When  night  o'er  the  world  drops  her  curtains  of  gloom, 
I  gm  pluiig'd  in  the  damps  of  this  horrible  tomb; 
Where  nought  can  be  heard  but  the  clanking  of  chains. 
And  moaning  of  slaves  that  give  vent  to  their  pains. 

Ah,  then,  my  dear  country!  on  Fancy's  free  wing. 
To  thy  boaom  I  fly,  while  Memory's  keen  sting, 
lu  tortures  suspending,  a  moment  Ties  sheath'd, 
And  1  dance  o'er  the  scenes  where  my  infancy  breath'd. 

Their  pomp  to  my  view  thy  grand  mountains  disclose. 
And  I  gaze  where  the  skies  on  their  summits  repose; 
Thy  vallies  <^  beauty  once  more  I  behold. 
And  the  loved  of  my  heart  in  my  arms  I  enfold. 

But,  alas!  as  the  kiss  of  affection  I  take, 
A  groan  breaks  the  dream,  and  my  senses  awake! 
A  dungeon  surrounds  me— the  ocean's  broad  wave 
j^rom  tlie  country  of  freedom  divides  the  poor  slave. 

My  sweet  little  infants,  and  partner  endeared. 
My  brothers  and  sisters,  my  parents  revered. 
Your  tears  and  your  sighs,  your  dishevelled  gray  hairs, 
A  re  proof  of  your  anguish,  your  sorrow  and  cares. 

Bat  happy,  ah  happy  indeed  were  my  doom. 
If,  as  you  conjecture,  the  sea  were  my  tomb; 
But  deeper,  more  poignant  your  sobs  and  your  wo!<es. 
Could  you  see  me  in  fetters,  degraded  with  blows.' 
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Columbia,  tatf  ^oontryl  whose  generom  blood 
Controll'd  the  itrong  surges  of  tjrrao ay's  flood. 
When  England  was  mistress  of  ocean's  domain — 
How  long  sliall  thy  tons  in  tHc  bondage  complain? 

The  dawn  through  my  grates  the  thick  darkness  dissolTet^ 

And  again  the  huge  bolt  of  my  dungeon  rcTolvei; 

That  monster's  dread  step  is  a  prelude  to  pains. 

When  the  ladk  that  he  bears  will  drink  blood  from  my  vd»|. 

Hark!  what  notes  of  sweet  music!  they  thrill  throng  my  a^m; 
Columbia's  own  strain  is  that  soft  melting  roll! 
Gracious  Hear'n!  my  dear  countrymen  once  more  I  view. 
Hail  Liberty's  banner!  ye  base  tyranu  adieu. 

My  wrongs  are  all  cancelled— your  shore  is  receding^— 
My  country  has  freed  me,  my  heart  has  ceas'd  bleeding; 
In  the  arms  of  affection  I  soon  shall  be  bless'd,        ^ 
And  m^  dust  with  the  dust  of  my  fathers  shall  rewKit 


DOMESTIC  LITERATURE- 


^  teUctian  af  all  the  laxoM  of  the  United  Statee  new  ifi  /orce,  reUHice  /a 
commercial  oubjecto.  By  John  Brice,  deputy  collector  of  the  port  of  BaltiaoM^ 
Neal,  Wilis  and  Cole.  1814. 

The  officers  of  the  customs,  merchants,  masters  of  Tessels,  and  others  wl 
duty  or  interest  it  may  be  to  become  acquainted  with  our  commercial  i 
will  find  in  this  one  volume  all  the  commercial  laws,  described  in  the  title-pafe, 
for  which,  without  the  aid  of  this  compilation,  they  might  have  to  seek  thrangli 
the  several  volumes  in  which  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  printed. 

Clan'AUrifL'  a  national  tale.  London  printed.  Philadelphia  repsbUiiMd. 
Earie. 

The  principal  charm  of  this  novel  is  in  the  view  it  presents  of  the  stale  of 
society  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland;  and  although  it  is  not  equal  to  Waver^  «r 
Guy  Mannering  in  the  strong  delineation  of  national  or  individual  character,  it 
will  be  read  with  great  pleasure,  especially  by  the  admirers  of  those  exceUeift 
works. 

A  narrative  of  the  evenie  vhich  have  taken  place  in  France  Jr^m  the  land' 
tng  of  JSTapoleon  Bonaparte^  an  thefrat  t^f  March,  1815,  tUl  the  restoration  of 
Loidi  XVIII.   By  Helen  Maria  WUUams.   Phibdelphia  repubUshed.   Thomas. 

This  volume  contains  many  interesting  anecdotes,  relative  to  the  extraor- 
dinary occurrences  it  describes,  which,  were  never  before,  we  believe,  commu- 
nicated to  the  public. 

The  literature  of  America  appears  to  be  repirded  in  England  with  increas- 
ing attention.  Mr.  John  Sooter,  bookseller  of  London,  and  publisher  of  the 
Monthly  Magaxine,  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  kc  has  announced  hi« 
intention  to  become  an  agent  for  the  sale  of  Arncricnn  pnWiratKmi. 


POREIGN  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

/Von  late  Brilith  PubSealimt. 

JUafit  of  the  lianiih  /tlantti.— The  Dxniih  engrsvci-  Bagoc  hu  lit<<r 
Bnithcd  HU  excdlenl  ^Derel  map  oT  Ihe  islinil  n(  Zeiluii):  it  hxa  met  vith  the 
rotwiion  of  Ihc  Souiety  or  Seieneei  at  Cnpcnhngea,  which  hu  lonrlied  it*  •«- 
leiion  b;  preieutiiig  him  with  Ihe  aam  of  Ihrce  hundred  crotrni  by  vaj  of 

encDungcmcDt. 


Tho  engraver  Angelo  w«i 
KarlhFrn  Jutlaiid.     K  raa;  be 
mrahle  efTecU  on  ihii  produ 


buillj  emplofed  in  GniahiDg  a  general  map  li 
eipeeted  lliat  euuktiau  will  produce  the  moil 

tioQ  of  the  nrt. 


(rumort  fer  Levelling,  ilie  tube  o 
meronry. 

LiUFars  intertaUTM prejnted. — H.  K.  Hactt,  author  of  the  Northern  Speo- 
-  lilor,  propmei  to  enabliih  >  fair  for  boaiii,  for  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden, 
in  Ihe  lOKM  of  Gotlcnburgh,  lo  which  ihe  boakiellen  of  tlie  three  countriei 
ight  resort  ouae  a  j  ear,  for  the  purpofe  of  eichanging  each  other']  pabli«allont. 
id  of  faciliutin);  Uterary  interoourbo  belween  Sweilen  and  Denmark.  \Vhclher 
tny  polilicdl  motim  ariiing  (ram  tlie  ie|nr«tion  of  Norway  (rom  Denmark 
might  render  thii  plan  abortiTe,  iniul  he  left  to  the  decuion  of  event*. 

JVem  Jmaigrmeni  af  BBlang.~-M.  L.  Lefebure  i>  pubtithjng  al  Pirii,  in 
parti,  a  new  «y«em  of  botany,  which  lie  calls  Si/irtme  ligTuilementairt.  He  has 
uktn  for  the  prineipal  baaei  or  elemeiitg  of  hi)  lyalem,  the  leave*  of  plants. 
The  leave*,  attaohed  one  lo  one,  t*0  lo  two,  three  to  three,  form  the  firtt,  «c- 
•ond.  and  ihiiiJ  cUutet,-  iheie  leayei,  placed  either  on  a  herhnceou*  ■teni.  Or  OB 
a  woody  item,  or  at  the  fool  of  a  herbaeeoni  item,  forna  the  three  ariln-i,'  twelie 
familiei  horrawcd  from  the  twenty-two  claues  of  Toamefort,  complete  the  lob- 
diTuioni  of  Ihe  general  an-nngement;  id  wliich  each  genua  take*  lu  proper  plaee 
aeconllng  to  an  analogy  which  diatinguiihei  the  author'*  lyilein  from  any  hcre> 
lofore  projeelcd.  Whether  thii  work  deierve*  (be  enoomlumi  laiiahed  on  il.  a> 
poaaeuing  principlei  eminently  proper  to  diiiipaie  the  difBoultiea  of  botiny,  wc 
aannot  determine.  It  may  certainly  oontribute  lo  arrange  thoae  vcgeublca  to 
which  nature  haa  pven  leave*,  tieraa,  and  Bowen.  Theae  are  an  important  and 
ettcnuvedepaj-tmentof  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  he  concur  in  reeommeudiDC 
the  Ihouglii  lo  the  attention  of  the  learned  and  aludioui. 


1  of  I'lann.—to  1812.  ihe  Teylerian  Sociely  of  HawT] 


On  Ihe  organi 
tern,  propoaed  the  I 

recent  obaerrationi,  u  well  ai  by  eampariioii  of  lliote  formerly  made,  thoae  bola 
which  aretnconte(tible,lnreipeot  to  what  baa  been  advanced  on  the  organixalinB 
of  plantK  eaperially  on  Ihe  iD-uctare,  Ihe  diSerence,  and  the  function*  of  their 
tube*  or  veuetii  at  the  *ame  lime  Indicating  wllh  preciiion,  what  i*  indelerminaie 
or  douhtfol  in  our  prevent  knowtedgCi  ami  what  proceedingi  may  be  proper  to 
be  )iad  10  chiain  laliafaclory  infurmalion  on  llicae  tubJecU."  This  queMJon  hM 
Vroduceda<Hiin*ire,  &c.  on  the  organization  of  plant*:  awork  crowned  bj  tti* 
.^   Tejicrian  Sooiety.     By  D.  G.  Kiraer.     1  »oL  *lo.  pp.  345,     Uaerlera. 
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'  SYNOPSIS  OF  NAVAL  ACTIONS. 

(/Vvm  lie  Sritith  Jfaval  CVmfcfe.) 
'  ,  An  article,   (be  (irst  part  of  which    the  readrr  will  find 
'  M  '^'  ''^  lately  made  its  appearance  in  the  British  Naval 
4  Q  'micle.     It  appears  to  contain  ^11  that  has  hitherto  been 
^  IH,  d,  as  well  as  every  thing  that  can  be  urged  in  extenuation 
J '^  t  numerous  dinastrrs  of  England  during  the  last  war,  on 
'  c  ocean  and  the  lakes,  together  with  a  garnishing  of  inven- 
in,  sneering,  and  sarcaiun.     We  have  all  heard  these  eicu- 
»eii  before,  but  there  are  some  admis.sions  made  by  iJiis  "  Bri- 
tish Naval  OOicer"  in  his  zeal  to  account  for  the  almost  miracu- 
lous disparity  of  loss  in  these  actions,  which  cannot   be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  mere  disparity  of  force,  which  we  coa^ider 
aa  decisive  of  the  question  of  superiority.     Wc  mean  there- 


fore to  give  the  whole  of  it  to  our  reader*  i 


r  subsequei: 


numbers,  together  with  some  accumpanying  remarks,  i 
that  a  fairjudgmentmay  be  formed.  We  have  preferred  g 
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the  "  S3mopsis"  entire,  rather  than  quote  extracts  fipom  it, 
not  only  because  we  considered  it  the  fairest  way,  but  for  the 
reason  that  if  on  any  occasion  we  deviated  into  severity  of 
remark,  our  readers  might  refer  to  that  article  for  our  justifi- 
cation. 

A  SYNOPSIS  or  NATAL  ACTIONS  BETWEEN  THE  SHIPS  OF  HIS  BRI- 
TANNIC MAJESTY  AND  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  DURING  THE 
LATE  WAR.— -BY  A  BRITISH  NAVAL  OFFICER  ON  THE  AMERI- 
CAN STATION. 

<<  Mr.  Editor, 

^'  Permit  me  to  present  you  a  history  of  the  encounters  of 
British  with  American  public  and  private  armed  ships:  it  was  my 
intention  to  narrate  such  losses  of  national  ships  only  as  were,  or 
by  the  rules  of  our  service  should  have  been  preceded  by  resist- 
ance, however  slight  or  unavailing.  I  have  since  determined  to 
include  all  losses  of  regular  men-of-war  sustained  by  either  nation 
through  the  other's  means;  also  casual  meetings  of  the  respective 
national  vessels,  in  which  the  stronger  force  not  merely  declined 
engaging,  but  ran  away  from  an  enemy  often  more  daring  than 
discreet 

^  American  accounts  of  all  these  matters  are  drawn  up  not 
more  to  animate  the  citizens,  than  to  acquire  a  name  among  the 
nations  of  Europe  at  our  expense.  In  these  metafihysical  pro- 
ductions truth  is  never  an  obstacle.  What  Englishman  can  read 
them  without  feelings  of  indignation?— A  fdhncr  volume  of  yours 
contains  the  translation  of  a  letter  from  the  captain  of  Le  Gene- 
reaux,  74  to  the  French  government,  detailing  his  capture  of  the 
Leander  fifty-gun  ship.  That,  except  for  its  brevity,  affords  a 
tolerable  specimen  of  the  official  correspondence  of  American 
naval  commanders.  The  latter  have  an  advantage  however,  in 
the  talents  of  their  numerous  commentators  for  drawing  inferen- 
ces and  explaining  ambiguities  to  suit  the  wishes  of  the  writer 
and  the  taste  of  the  public. 

*<  Much  has  been  said  both  in  public  and  private  about  the  cap- 
ture of  so  many  of  our  national  vessels  by  the  Americans.  On  our 
side  bewailings  and  excuses— on  the  enemy's  exaggerations  and 
boastings  have  been  invariably  resorted  to;  but  no  where  can  we 
find  a  iair  statement  of  the  force  engaged  in  the  different  action^. 


SVNOPSI3  Of  MAV*!.  ACTIONS. 


«l 


w  British  nccounts  or  actions  are  sometimes  faulty,  but  rather 
Fur  want  of  minuteness  than  for  studied  mi src presentation  Uiir 
credit  has  sufFcixd  more  by  painters  and  jounuJisis  tlian  by  the 
official  statements  of  British  officers.  A  handsome  engraving  of 
the  action  between  the  Shannon  and  Chesapeake  is  turned  from 
with  disguiii  by  those  acquainted  with  tlie  real  force  of  the  stiips. 
Tbc  enemy  shows  fifteen  guns  of  a  side  on  her  main-deck,  when 
she  had  only  fourteen,  her  bridal-port  being  as  usual  vacant. 
Should  thai  pass  unobserved  he  tliat  caji  read  is  at  once  informed 
below,  that  llic  Chesapeake  mourned  forty-nine,  the  Shannon 
thirty-cighl  gtins.  Either  the  actual  mounting  or  the  r^ie  of  both 
ships  should  be  given,  not  tlie  mounting  of  one  and  the  nie  of 
This  lays  us  open  tu  an  enemy  who,  we  should  recol' 
^  apcaks  our  own  langua|;e,  and  can  therefore  recrinunalc  with 
e  effect-     Besides,  did  the  Shannon's  action  need  any  em- 

isluncnti 

"  The  period  elapsed  since  most  of  the  battles  were  fougli^ 
has  brought  to  light  many  particulars  respecting  the  armament  of 
the  American  ships  that  were  at  first  (fi:>r  purposes  of  eaultatioa 
no  doubt)  industriously  concealed.  Of  tlicsc  I  shall  take  advan- 
tage, and  any  remaining  point  of  difTerence  between  British  and 
American  statements  1  shall  endeavour  to  reconcile. 

■■  One  reason  for  deferring  this  publication  to  so  late  a  period 
is  not  only  to  collect  all  the  necessary  facts,  but  to  obtain  a  view 
of  the  adverse  statenient  of  each  action,  lioping  by  that  mcana  to 
present  the  world  with  a  tair  and  impartial  tumniary  uf  naval  oc- 
currences between  us  and  America  during  the  late  war,  and  wluch 
may  belp  to  detect  and  refute  some  at  least  of  the  numerous 
blMrhocKls  hitherto  so  undeviating  a  feature  in  the  maritime  re- 
cords of  the  latter  power. 

"It  isnow  fully  ascertained  that  the  American  forty -foura  ar« 
in  length  equal  to  our  first  clans  seveniy-Iours,  and  buut  with 
rtwiiar  scantling,  having  their  sides  both  above  and  below  at  Icait 

Jth  tliickur  than  our  iieavie«t  frigates.     T.icy  nave  two  eo- 


lecks,  and  carry  their  i 


r  deck       itcry  equally  nigh  and 


Btaoding  with  the  new  razees.     Wnen  government  reaulvvd 
to  have  ships  able  to  meet  frigates  like  tlivse  on  equal  tcriT>a,  tl 
sbouM  have  fitteil  out  rasees  witn  tivtnty^*mr  pouuden  i 


1^ 
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l«wer  deck— rcBcrvit^  at  the  same  time  a  few  ahips  artned  like  Utc 
Majesdc  an4  Suum  (with  long  32's)  to  cope  with  the  nev 
thirty-iwo  pounder  Oigatcs  now  fitting  for  sea  in  Philadelptiiat 
and  Baltimore.  Shi^  of  the  fnrmer  kind,  well  muiDed  and  ap- 
pointed, would  be  br  more  likely  to  succeed  in  a  long  close  action 
with  the  American  foity-fours  than  ttte  alig/it  built  Gr  fiftys. 

The  Americans  were  many  years  ago  fully  senaiblc  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  having  their  ehips  of  war  of  far 
greater  force  than  their  rate  implied,  and  tlie  measure  was  delibcr* 
aAely  considered  and  resolved  on  by  the  govcmroent. 

Uow  far  the  imposition  thus  solemnly  resolved  upont  wba 
•fterwards  carried  into  effect,  benefitted  this  cunning  people,  i 
now  but  too  welt  known. 

"  The  capture  of  our  packets  or  of  the  enemy's  revenue-cut- 
ters and  gnn-boats  will  be  excluded  from  the  plan— although  up- 
wards of  twenty  of  the  latter  have  been  taken  or  destroyed,  and 
tlic  former,  by  the  unparalleled  defences  they  have  made,  rank 
high  in  the  annal»  of  lame.  Our  Grst  loss  to  tlic  Americans  wb'^ 
the  Whiting  schooner  of  four  guns.  Slie  was  taken  at  anchor  in 
the  American  W3tcrs>  ignorant  of  the  war.  The  next  was  the  Alert 
of  sixteen  guns  and  eighty-four  men.  She  ran  down  upon  and 
engaged  for  several  minutes  tlic  Esacx*  captain  Porter,  of  nearly 
four  times  her  force.  Even  rashness  like  this  is  preferable  to  a 
surrender  like  that  of  the  FroUck  to  the  Orpheus  and  bhelburnc. 
"  When  the  American  squadron  first  pi-oceeded  to  sea  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  their  men  were  thoi-oughly  drilled  at 
the  guns,  and  the  several  situations  of  boatswain,  gunner,  cap- 
t^DS  of  the  guns,  Sec.  on  board  every  ship,  were  principally  filled 
by  Bntish  seamen. 

"  At  this  period  our  half-manned  ships,  having  no  enemy  to 
dread,  (French  shipa  bebg  seldom  out)  were  carelessly  cruising 
about  in  every  sea.  Thus  was  met  by  the  American  ship  ConsU- 
tuiioD,onthe  19th  of  August,  !8I'2,  the  frigateGuerrierc, return- 
tog  into  port  with  sprung  masts  after  a  long  cruise.  A  long  ac 
lion  ensued  and  the  latter  was  taken  and  burnt. 

"  The  American  captain  in  bis  ofBcial  letter  omitted  to  men- 
tion the  force  of  Ids  prize  cither  in  guns  or  men.  The  former  I 
hive  obtained  from  an  officer  that  belonged  to  her,  and  the  latter 
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from  capuin  Oacrea'  official  account  of  the  action.  'I'o  show  Uic 
rcUuve  force  of  cacli  ship  eagagod  ill  iho  <lilt'erent  actions  as  wc 
proceed,  I  shall  present  the  bioaduttc  weight  of  metal  only,  and 
where  a  Khifling  jjuu  tb  oa  board  I  shall  add  that  to  it.  The  Guer- 
riere  had  a  gun  in  eveiy  part  on  her  main  deck,  including  the  bri- 
die  one,  but  it  wua  only  to  bring  her  by  the  head,  which  was  her 
trim  of  sailing,  and  such  bow-gun  could  not  be  used  in  the  broad- 
side, therefore  will  be  excluded  from  l!ic  calculation. 

^  The  force  of  the  CoUBlitution  in  guns  as  given  below,  i&  ta- 
ken from  an  American  statement  subaequently  extorted  from 
tliem,  and  agrees  within  six  pounds  with  that  published  in  captain 
Dacres'  letter  to  the  admiralty.  The  following  then  is  an  esti' 
mate  of  the  force  engaged  in  that  action. 

■   Guerriere.  '    Coiutltutf^. 


4 
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Broadiidc.  Braadstdr. 

M«ladcek,Uiaibloiigguui,  312lbi.  Loocr  drek  II  ,MJIi  lenji  nuu 

Qr.<lHkti>  ISJb       do.  V  Ui'pcror)    1     ilo.         do.  s« 

r«rcMUiIa,  5<>39ib»rTonuluSJG  •{>4r  lift.   J  18  331b  curonftdci,       SH 
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Wiih  iiraUUj  OBC  or  ivo  tmall  boat    Wllh  hovilien  ia  aU  dw  topi,  ind 

piiii.  ume  boat  gout. 

Men  (19  bojt  inolndcdj  363        Meo  •*  *ll  picked."  47< 

Heuurcmwit,  lOM  Wi.     MeMurenicat(EDgliih)  tCSO  una- 

Sufieriorilj/  on  fAe  ^tnrrican  tide. 
In  weight  of  metal  as^— three  to  two. 
1ji  number  of  men  as — nine  to  five. 
In  size  of  vessel  ao^three  n>  two. 

"*  With  such  disparity  of  force  no  one  can  be  surprised  at  the 
result  of  thia  action.  But  certainly  had  tlie  Qucrriere's  men  been 
lialf  as  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  great  guns  as  the  Consiitu* 
lion's  were,  the  proportion  of  killed  and  wounded  would  not  have 
been  so  great  us  fourteen  to  seventy -eight,  nor  one  ship  made  % 
uomplete  wreck  of,  while  the  other  sufl'crcd  no  material  injury  in 
hull  or  rigging.  These  arc  lamentablu  truths  that  betrayed  a 
laxity  of  di^ipline  on  boai-d  oui  ships,  and  which  in  the  courac 
of  time  would  have  ruined  our  navy.  Thanks  to  the  war  with 
America,  so  fatal  a  catatttophc  is  not  now  likely  to  hi4>pcn  again." 
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A  Cursory  Examinatum  of^^A  Synopsis  ofKaval  Actions  &€• 
twttn  the  Shi^s  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  Late  War.  By  a  British  Naval  Officer 
on  the  Afnerican  Station.^^ 

The  time  is  not  very  remote,  when  there  was  nothing  the 
people  of  America  believed  more  implicitly  than  the  accounts 
of  British  victories  published  in  England,  and  re-published  in 
the  United  States.     The  royal  gazettes  were  our  political 
scriptures,  and  the  falsehood  of  a  French  bulletin,  and  the 
truth  of  a  British  official  account,  were  equally  matters  of  im- 
plicit faith.     Of  late  years,  however,  this  faith  is  somewhat 
shaken,  and  «  man  may  now  doubt  the  veracity  of  English 
newspapers,  and  English  statements,  without  being  persecuted 
as  a  nonconformist,  or  burned  as  a  heretic.    We  have  uni- 
formly observed,  that  these  newspapers,  and  statements,  and 
official  accounts,  have  been  not  only  different  from  our  own, 
but  in  direct  contradiction  to  those  of  every  other  nation. 
There  must  be  a  vast  difference  in  the  character  of  witnesses, 
if  the  testimony  of  one  is  to  weigh  against  that  of  many,  inas- 
much as  it  is  much  more  probable  that  one  should  be  either 
mistaken,  or  suborned,  than  that  several  should  be  so.    It  is, 
we  think,  much  more  likely  that  a  man  who  is  always  contra- 
dicting every  body  should  be  generally  ^^rrong,  than  that  every 
body  else  should  be  uniformly  mistaken.  Ever  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  in  1 81 2,  thousands  of  mistatements  and 
misrepresentations  have  been  ushered  into  the  world  under 
the  sanction  of  British  veracity;  denials  of  notorious  facts  and 
assumptions  of  notorious  falsehoods  have  been  so  common,  that 
we  even  begin  to  doubt  the  truth  of  their  historical  achieve- 
ments. Setting  aside  the  batdes  of  Cressy  and  Agincourt,  which 
nothing  but  an  established  character  for  veracity,  and  the  re- 
cent example  of  the  batde  of  New  Orleans  can  render  proba- 
ble, it  begins  now  to  be  shrewdly  suspected,  (hat  the  victories 
of  Howe  and  Duncan,  as  well  as  those  of  the  amorous  Nelson^ 
have  been  recorded  a  little  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  English 
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hyperbole.  It  is  now  indeed  a  notorious  fact,  ihai  during  the 
baide  of  Trafalgar  at  teaal  one  ihird  of  the  Spanish  sailors,  as 
they  were  called,  were  Rea-sick,  and  iliat  far  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  were  nit- re  ciiy  vagabonds,  impressed 
upon  the  sptir  of  the  occasion,  without  intjuiring  whether  they 
had  ever  been  at  sea  or  not.  So  niiich  indeed  has  a  belief  in 
the  proweaa  of  the  British  navy  fallen  in  the  United  States, 
since  tlic  last  war.  that  iho  British  Naval  Chronicle,  which 
formerly  sold  at  six  or  seven  dollars  a  volume,  has  been  lately 
purchased  at  less  than  seventy-five  cents.  This  marks  a  fear- 
ful declension  in  the  price  of  romance;,  and  I  doubt  not  but  it 
will  be  urged  against  us  as  a  proof  of  our  want  of  taste  in  po- 
lite literature. 

Such  being  the  stale  of  the  public  mind,  we  are  encou- 
raged to  attempt  a  reply  to  the  article  of  which  llie  first  nura- 
Ijer  is  here  presented  to  the  re,ader,  that  he  may  see  both 
sides  of  the  question  and  judge  arcnrclingly.  It  is  possible, 
too,  that  in  the  course  of  our  examination,  we  may  be  tempted 
to  use  aomc  little  asperity,  and  we  wish  the  reader  to  see  that 
it  is  not  entirely  unprovoked.  Most  of  the  statements,  rea- 
sonings, and  assertions  in  the  Synopsis,  have  already  been 
published  separately,  and  scjmrately  refuted  before.  But  they 
are  here  collected  in  one  mighty  mass,  and  every  defeat  pal- 
liated and  excused  with  every  exertion  of  the  writer's  art  and 
ingcouily.  We  presume  that  this  ihenns  intended  as  England's 
logy  for  her  defeats  at  sea,and  that  all  the  force  of  her  advo- 
nd  apologist  has  been  put  in  requisition  to  make  the  apo- 
s  satisfactory  as  possible.  Such  being  our  ideas,  we  will 
bestow  some  little  attention  to  this  Synapsis,  which  is  in  reali- 
ty but  an  indilTerent  proliiction,  marked  with  a  deal  of  pert. 
I,  disingnnuousness,  and  misrepresentation.  As  tbc  beat 
t  England  can  do  in  this  way — as  a  production  coming 
I  wider  the  sanction  of  the  admiralty,  we  arc  inclined 
vitb  more  respect,  at  least  with  more  afIfn(ion,d 
iu  intrinsic  merits  deserve. 
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The  "  imvat  officer  on  iheAmericaa  station"  sets  oat  witlt 
the  asscrlioD  of  the  fad,  that  in  every  action  that  occorred 
during  ihf!  last  war,  the  superiority  cither  in  men,  gnns  oi' 
ships,  was  on  the  side  of  the  Americans.  Our  ships  are  alt 
^  great  seventy-fours;  almost  as  large  as  Ptolemy's  great  gal- 
"■  ley — our  guns  throw  twice  or  thrice  as  many  pounds  of  ball, 
at  a  broadside;  and  our  men  are  not  only  much  more  numer- 
ous, but  much  taller,  stronger,  braver,  more  active,  dexterous 
and  powerful  than  the  poor  little  berf-eating  jack  tars  of  OM 
England.  The  "  British  naval  officer."  doubtless  intending 
that  hk  work  should  be  a  romance,  has  thus  set  out  in  the 
genuine  tract  of  the  writers  of  sir  Tristan,  Don  Belianis,  and 
the  peers  of  Charlemagne,  whose  heroes  never  yielded  to 
any  thing  less  than  a  misbegotten  giant,  a  magic  sword,  or 
an  odds  of  at  least  fifty  to  one.  This  is  the  true  language  of 
fable,  and  no  doubl  the  admiralty  selected  fur  its  defender 
one  of  the  writers  roost  learned  in  the  romances  of  the  middle 
ages.  Such  a  writer  was  well  calculated  to  make  the  l>enl  of 
a  bad  bargain,  for  though  be  could  not  actually  gain  a  victo- 
ry over  us,  he  could  tell  exactly  why  we  ought  to  have  been 
victorious,  and  it  is  always  a  marvelous  consolation  to  know 
the  reason  of  any  thing.  The  ingenuity  of  the  English  has 
been  exhausted  to  find  excuses  during  the  last  war,  and  had 
their  officers  and  sailors  been  half  as  zealous  in  defending 
the  honour  of  their  flag,  as  their  writers,  these  last  hud  not 
been  put  to  such  straits  for  excuses,  devicfs.  and  inventions. 
Ojic  of  the  arts  resorted  to  in  England,  for  many  years 
past,  in  all  the  olhcial  statements,  as  well  as  in  that  romantic 
fiction,  "  Steele's  List,"  has  been,  and  still  is,  that  of  stating 
the  whole  number  of  guns,  of  a  captured  ship,  and  only  the 
number  at  which  the  vessel  capturing  was  rated,  thus  alirays 
making  it  appear  that  they  had  conquered  a  superior  enetny. 
But  the  moment  the  captured  vessel  is  put  on  Steele's  List,  as 
a  government  ship,  you  will  find  her  frequently  rated  belovr  tlic 
vessel  by  which  she  was  taken.  The  Guerricre  at  the  time 
of  her  capture  from  the  French  was  called  a  large  forty- 
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four,  but  in  Sicele's  List,  we  find  her  transformed  into  a  Uur- 
ty-eighl:  nay,  rven  the  candid  DtiOior  of  ihe  Synopsis,  notwith- 
standing his  affecting  lamcnlalions  on  account  of  (he  national 
credit  being  injured  by  painters  and  journalists,  himselfadopta 
this  very  practice,  wiili  an  easy  effrontery  that  would  sur- 
pri-se  us  in  a  writer  of  any  other  nation.  So  far,  however, 
rrom  a«reeing  with  him,  (hat  tln^  reputation  of  the  English 
navy  has  been  tami&hed  by  tlie  [jainlerA  and  journalists,  wfl 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  principally  owing  to  the  exertions  of 
these  worthy  gentlemen  that  it  has  now  any  reputation  at  all. 
Were  it  not  lor  the  fine  pictures  of  the  one,  and  the  fine  sto- 
ries of  the  other,  it  would  hardly  now  be  believed  that  the 
navy  of  England  was  once  mistress  of  the  ocean — that '-  the 
rolling  sea  was  Britain's  wide  domain" — or  that  old  Nep- 
tune was  once  absolutely  henpecked  by  Britannia.  The  ob- 
servaiion,  however,  which  the  "  British  officer  on  the  Ameri- 
can station"  has  coupled  with  his  charge  against  the  painters 
and  journalists,  is  not  only  just,  but  it  bclrayN  a  curious  secret, 
as  well  as  a  very  diverting  perplexity.  It  seems  he  is  wil- 
ling that  these  patriotic  rngues  should  continue  ihis  practice  of 
overrating  lite  force  of  an  enemy,  and  diminishing  their  own, 
in  respect  to  the  French  and  Spaniards,  because  they  dont 
understand  Englisli — and  therefore  cant  turn  this  falsity 
against  the  invcniors— or  if  they  did,  honest  John  Bull  could 
not  understand  them,  and  no  harm  would  be  done.  But-M^nd 
■•  there's  the  rub" — we  Americans  can  unii(r«fanrf  and  read 
English,  though  it  seems  we  caut  wriU  it,  and  coTi!>ei)uently 
gan  etposc  these  nnblushing  bravadoes  and  turn  them  back 
n  their  authors.  This  ii  a  Rireai  stumbling  block  in  the 
<(  the  modem  writers  of  British  romances.  VVc  fear  St> 
will  never  kill  another  dragon,  ond  are  really  inclin- 
ed to  feel  a  little  sj-mpathy  with  the  poor  "  British  oSicer  on 
the  American  station.'* 

The  writer  of  the  Synopsis  has  placed  the  capture  of  the 
Cbesapeftkc  at  the  head  of  his  list,  although  it  did  n< 
until  long  after  several  other  engagements  which  had  i 
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ent  result.    Whether  this  is  to  put  himself  in  spirits  for  hi.s 
herculean  task,  or  merely  to  put  John  Bull  in  a  good  humour, 
we  are  unable  to  say.    But  we  cannot  forbear  giving  an  opi- 
nion that  it  is  ill-judged — he  ought  to  have  saved  it  for  a 
Bonme-ionche^  at  the  last,  and  then  his  guests  might  possibly 
have  risen  from  this  feast  of  Polonius,  with  more  satisfaction* 
Although,  by  the  aid  of  a  carpenter's  rule  to  measure — to- 
gether with  a  reasonable  assumption  of  British  ingenuity,  we 
could  very  easily  account  for  the  capture  of  this  vessel,  and 
prove  how  it  ought  and  should  have  happened*;  yet,  to  make 
short  work  of  it,  we  will  give  the  British  officer  the  Chesa- 
peake and  let  him  make  the  most  of  her.    She  was  always 
considered  an  unfortunate  ship,  and  every  one  knows  the  in- 
fluence of  such  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  a  sailor.     But 
we  admit  that  the  Chesapeake  was  taken  by  an  eqttal  enemy, 
and  further  that  this  exploit  requires  no  further  embellish- 
ment.    It  certainly  has  been  already  sufficiently  embellished, 
by  the  painters  and  journalists,  heretofore  denounced  by 
the  British  officer;  the  gentlemen  of  Suffi)lk  have  presented 
captain  Broke  with  a  piece  of  plate,  and  compared  him  to 
lord  Wellington — and  his  royal  master  has  embellished  his 
merit  with  the  order  of  knighthood — assuredly  then  this  ex- 
ploit requires  no  further  embellishment,  and  if  it  did  we  might 
find  it  in  captain  Brokc's  official  letter,  wherein  he  assures 
Mr.  Croker  that "  both  ships  came  out  of  the  action  as  if  they 
had  only  been  firing  salutes."     We  never  heard  of  such  plea- 
sant salutes  as  these — they  killed  and  wounded  eighty-four 
men  of  the  Shannon,  and  came  very  near  sending  that  vessel 
in  search  of  the  Guerriere  and  Java.    However,  we  give  them 
the  credit  of  this  affair,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Argus,  although 
in  the  former,  the  British  had  five,  and  in  the  latter  three  more 
guns;  and  having  so  done,  we  require  of  them  equal  candour 
in  their  own  acknowledgments.    It  is  really  paltry  to  deny 
what  all  the  world  knows,  and  we  question  whether  the  repu- 
tation of  England  has  suffered  as  much  even  by  her  defeats, 
as  by  her  disingenuous  and  shuffling  attempts  to  deny  them. 
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Por  ourselves,  wo  freely  admit  their  claim  to  the  honour  of 
(Capturing  (he  Chesapeake,  and  the  admission  is  no  small 
^roof  oTour  magnaiiiiniiy,  because  it  is  conceding  an  bcinour 
such  as  tltey  have  nut  been  much  accustomed  to  boast  of  in 
their  content  wiUi  the  people  of  the  United  Slates.  It  is  this 
single  solitary  instance  which  is  assumed  by  the  Briti.sh  officer 
as  the  groundwork,  the  ptooi  of  a  claiin  to  EU[)ei'ioi'ity  which 
cannot  be  disputed,  ahhougb  wc  have  stxiceo  or  eighteen 
proofs  to  oppose  toihis  modern  tuiiTicle. 

Before  the  •'  British  officer" — the  unfortunate  British  of- 
ficer, we  mighl  say — begins  his  examination  of  his  s|>ecial 
i:ases,  he  attempts  to  establish  certain  general  facts,  which 
we  will  also  admit  without  hesitation.  He  insists  upon  it  that 
our  ships  arc  better  shipa — that  they  arc  better  manned — and 
iJiai  their  guns  arc  better  managed  than  those  of  the  British. 
Wt-  agree  perfectly  with  him  in  all  these  positions,  and  here 
we  might  leave  die  controversy  to  rest.  Wliat  is  it  llial  con- 
stitutes the  superiority  which  we  claim,  but  these  things — and 
on  what  other  basis  can  a  superiority  on  the  ocean  be  founded? 
We  hiivc  better  ships,  better  men — and  wc  lire  better.  Really 
if  we  were  Englishmen,  we  should  not  thank  the  udmi- 
rally  for  such  a  defence — and  were  we  British  navsii  olBcers, 
we  should  feel  excessively  mortified  at  the  service  to  which 
we  belonged  being  ittus  stripped  of  its  laurels  iu  this  insidu- 
ous  manner  to  give  them  to  our  adversary. 

But  it  seems  that  the  British  naval  oificcrs  never  before 
discovcix-d  (his  suiwriorily  in  our  ships,  and  men,  and  guns, 
and  guDuery.  Both  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
the  Mediterranean,  during  our  war  with  Tripoli,  they  hud  va- 
Hon.*  opjKirtunilies  to  become  act|uaiuted  wiUi  die  force  and 
armamejit  of  our  ships.  Several  o[  our  frigates  were  at  Gi- 
braltar while  sir  James  Sanmarez'  fleet  lay  in  the  bay.  Fre- 
quent visits  were  exchanged  between  cHir  ollicrrs  and  his,  and 
the  latter  had  ample  time  and  opjxjrtunity  to  form  a  cor- 
rect estimate  of  our  men  and  shipa.  It  was  the  same  when 
rftc  squadron  of  admiral  Keith  hiy  there.    Our  frigates  were 
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at  Malta  when  the  ezpeditioo  came  from  Egypt,  and  also  wfaen 
the  British  fleet  arrived  from  the  Dardanelles:  so  also  when 
lord  Nelson  assumed  the  command  of  the  fleet  that  afterwards 
gained  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  as  well  as  when  a  Russian  and 
English  combined  fleet  came  to  Syracuse  from  the  Levant, 
destined  to  act  against  Naples,  we  met  them  daily.  In  shcrt, 
in  every  part  of  the  Mediterranean  vessels  of  either  nation 
fell  in  with  each  other  singly,  and  in  squadrons,  and  prompted 
either  by  courtesy  or  curiosity,  the  officers  almost  invariably 
exchanged  visits.  On  these  occasions  they  were  led  through 
every  part  of  the  ship,  and  permitted,  nay  invited,  to  examine 
/every  thing,  for  it  was  a  matter  of  pride  to  show  the  high  or- 
der in  which  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  were  kept. 

■ 

Yet,  with  this  intimate  and  perfect  knowledge  of  our  ships 
and  our  men,  the  British  officers  always  gave  the  preference 
to  then*  own,  and  their  opinions  gave  rise  to  various  excellent 
jokes  that  were  uttered  in  and  out  of  the  British  parliament  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war;  but  which  gradually  died  away, 
and  are  now  only  remembered  by  those  at  whose  expense  they 
first  came  abroad^.  Shortly  before  the  war,  the  Constitution, 
under  captain  Hull,  was  in  an  English  port,  as  was  also  the 
Essex,  captain  Smith:  both  were  thronged  with  British  naval 
officers  during  their  stay;  and  we  well  remember  that  on  her 
departure,  she  was  called  by  these  gentlemen — and  the  phrase 
went  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers  with  great  applause-r-"  a 
bimch  of  boards" — *'  a  fir  built  ship  with  a  bit  of  striped  bunt- 
ing at  her  mast-head!"  No  doubt  captain  Hull  remembered 
these  pleasant  jokes,  in  good  time,  and  poor  captain  Dacres 
paid  the  piper  for  other  peoples'  dancing.  ~ 

Thus  the  matter  stood  when  the  war  began,  and  it  was 
discovered  in  a  little  time  by  these  same  sagacious  officers, 
that  this  same  "  bunch  of  pine  boards"  was  unaccountably 
metamorphosed  into  a  seventy-four  in  disguise!  What  excel- 
lent judges  of  ships  of  war  must  these  officers  of  the  royal  na- 
vy be,  who  always  preferred  their  frigates  to  ours,  and  nick- 
named honest  Old  Ironsides  "  a  bunch  of  pine  boards!"  We 
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bartlty  know  which  most  to  admire,  Uic  jiertiiiaiity  with  which 
they  at  first  ikiiietj  the  equality  of  our  ships,  or  the  obstinacy 
wiib  which  ihey  now  insi&l  upon  their  superiority.  Your 
new  converts,  however,  ai-e  very  apt  to  go  beyond  the  mark, 
and  go  it  ban  fared  with  John  Bull,  who  bas  passed  from  a  most 
exalted  contempt,  to  aiiiostdcgruding  admiration  of  our  prOw- 
CM,  which  he  demonstrates  every  day  by  abusing  us  manfully, 
culling  us  "  bastards,"  and  devising  very  ingenious  eicuses, 
fur  whiit  every  body  but  himself  knows  is  the  consctjuence  of 
hih  own  want  of  skill  and  courage,  and  his  senseless  presuni|>- 
tion  of  a  superiority,  which,  if  he  ever  possessed,  he  has  lost 
forever. 

It  was  not  until  the  capture  of  the  Guerriere,  by  "  a  bunch 
of  pine  boards," — (poor  John!) — Uisl  the  British  navul  offi- 
cers discovered,  to  iheir  great  aslonishment,  no  doubt,  that  the 
American  forly-four-gun  Irigales  were  "  in  length  rqiial  to  our 
first  class  of  seventy -fours,  and  built  with  similar  scantling; 
having  iheir  sjdeE,  both  above  and  below,  at  least  a  fourth 
thicker  than  our  heaviest  frijjates:'" — so  says  "  the  British  offi- 
cer on  the  Amcrltaa  station.'*  Ye  gods — what  a  metamor- 
pbosls  of "  a  bunch  of  pine  boards!"  Ovid  de  Triitibus  is  do- 
Uiing  to  John  Bull  </r  Tmtibut:  but  ft-ar  is  a  great  magnifier 
as  well  as  multiplier,  and  doubiless  some  of  these  valiant  olli- 
ccrs,  like  Jack  Falstafi*,  multiplied  "  scantling,"  and  '*  length,*' 
and  "guns,"  as  that  valiant  knight  did  his  "  men  in  buckram." 
There  is  little  doubt  that  Shaks[>eare  intended  this  fat  knight 
for  the  representative  of  John  Bull,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
(hat,  with  the  exception  of  his  wit,  there  is  a  striking  resem- 
blance. 

Captain  Dacres  had  seen. American  frigates  a  hundred  times,  , 
yet  ibis  superiority  in  size  and  scantling,  it  seems,  never  slnick 
him  until  the  Constitution  gave  him  such  ;t  terrible  drubbing; 
then,  forsooth,  for  the  first  time,  bis  [lerception  was  quickened, 
as  they  quicken  ibat  of  the  little  boys  at  school^by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  birch.  Before  that,  this  gallant  commander  sport- 
ed the  ntLine  of  his  ship  ou  his  top-eaUs  in  defiance  of  the 
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"  bunches  of  pine  boards.'^  In  the  heyday  of  imaginary  su- 
jieriority,  he  endorsed  a  formal  challenge  on  the  register  of  a 
merchant  vessel.  Nay,  when  he  saw  the  Constitution  running 
down  to  him,  he  said  to  his  men — "  there  is  a  Yankee  frigate: 
in  forty-five  minutes  she  is  certainly  ours: — take  her  in  fifteen 
and  1  promise  you  four  months  pay."  It  is  also  credibly  re- 
ported that  he  had  prepared  a  hogshead  of  molasses  and  water 
to  treat  the  Yankee  prisoners)  but  we  will  not  vouch  for  this 
liberality,  since  it  happened  unluckily  for  him  that  he  had  no. 
opportunity  of  putting  his  generous  intentions  into  operation. 
Whether  he  would  have  kept  his  promise  to  his  ship^s  crew, 
must  also  forever  remain  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  after  the  capture  of  the  Guer- 
riere,  the  Macedonian,  the  Java,  and  some  other  of  his  ships, 
John  Bull  called  for  his  two-foot  rule,  and  began  to  measui-e 
the  length,  and  breadth,  and  thickness  of  his  unfortuns^te  ves- 
sels, and  found  that  our  fi-igates  were  a  match  for  his  seventy- 
fours,  a  discovery  which  delighted  the  people  of  the  United 
States  beyond  measure,  and  gave  the  last  blow  to  their  appre- 
hensions of  the  British  navy.  He  then  got  a  nice  pair  of  scales, 
and  putting  on  his  spectacles,  began  to  weigh  some  of  our 
cannon  balls  that  had  stuck  in  his  ribs,  and  to  calculate  the 
weight  of  our  iron  metal,  instead  of  looking  to  another  kind 
of  mettle,  for  the  true  cause  of  his  numerous  and  deplorable 
disasters.  Some  way  or  other,  with  the  aid  of  measuring,  and 
weighing,  and  calculating,  and  putting  on  a  little  here,  and 
clipping  away  a  little  there,  he  managed  to  make  out  a  tolera- 
ble case,  at  least  he  managed  to  put  a  good  face  on  the  mat- 
ter, and  having  collected  all  the  force  of  calculation,  misrepre- 
sentation, and  abuse,  he  has  poured  it  upon  our  heads  in  the 
form  of  a  synopsis,  the  first  part  of  which  we  have  given  to 
the  readers  in  our  present  number. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  "  British  officer  on  the  Ame- 
rican station"  takes  up  and  examines  separately  each  action, 
stating  a  sort  of  debtor  and  creditor  account,  and  striking  the 
balance  with  afiected  arithmetical  precision.    This  method 
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nighi  have  bad  ils  elTect  upon  ua  some  livp  or  sis  yi^rili 
when  the  repWatioii  of  English  official  atatcnicnts  for  veracity 
stood  somewhat  higher  than  at  pr&serit.    At  all  events,  it  u  a 
method  exceedingly  well  calculated  lo  deceive,  since  we  in*     I 
vohmtarily  pay  a  greater  regard  to  these  nrilhinetical  xttite-     I 
ments,  without  retlectiug  that  a  falsehood  may  aft  easily  be     I 
conveyed  in  fl^re^.  as  in  unqualified  asscnions.    We  have    I 
only  to  admit  the  premises  of  the  author  of  the  Synopsis,  which     ' 
arc  merely  founded  on  assertion,  so  far  as  they  ri>late  lo  our 
vessels,  and  all  the  rtsl  follows  of  course.     It  is  otiiy  necM* 
sary.  by  this  mode  of  establishing  facts,  to  assert  thai  one  ship 
carries  thirty-eight  twenty-fours,  and  another  forty-nine  thir- 
ty-twos; and  this  Wing  assumed,  the  calculation  of  the  weight    i 
of  bnli  fn'cd  in  every  t>roadside  respectively  will  be  undeiiia-    I 
ble.     Hut  this  is  no  way  of  demonstrating  facts,  for  though  it  ^ 
is  {icrmilted  a  reasoner  to  prove  the  trulh  of  a  liypoitictical 
aiiom  by  the  assumption  of  his  premi&es,  another  and  a  more 
solid  basis  is  necessary  in  establishing  facts. 

A  writer  whose  professed  object  was  to  give  "  a  fair  and 
unpartial  summary  of  naval  occurrences  Itetwecn  England  and 
America  during  the  late  war,  and  to  detect  and  refute  some  at 
least  of  the  numerous  falsehoods  hitherto  so  undeviating  a  fea- 
ture in  the  maritime  records  of  the  latter  power,"  ought  cer- 
tainly lo  have  had  die  courtesy  to  inform  us  how  he  came  by 
the  basis  of  these  acrounls  current,  which  would  really  do  ho- 
nour tohoneslThomasDilworthhimself.  For  instance,  it  would 
have  been  Just  as  well  to  tell  us  how  it  came  to  be  "  fully  as- 
certained tliat  the  American  forty-fours  are  etjual  tc  <iur  first 
rhiss  of  seventy-fours" — that  they  have  "  two  entire  decks,"  j 
(meaning  gun-decks)  and  carry  their  lower  deck  battery  etjuat- 
ly  high  and  commanding  wUh  the  new  razees."  Such  astound- 
ing assertion*  ought  to  have  b*en  well  substantiated  before  • 
ibey  were  made  the  foundation  of  a  summary,  whose  professed 
abject  was  die  refutation  of  falsehood.  Inorder,however,togivo 
some  colour  to  these  nwuniptions,  the  admiralty  of  England  | 
has  cuanin^ly  laid  the  frigate  President  riasp  alongside  i 
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old  low  sevebty-four  at  Plymouth.  The  President  is  lightened 
of  erery  thing,  and  the  seFcnty-four  laden  so  deeply  that  she 
would  not  go  to  sea  in  her  present  trim.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  President  appears  much  higher  out  of  water  than  the 
seventy- four,  and  every  honest  John  Bull  that  comes  down  to 
Plymouth  is  fully  convinced  that  our  frigates  arc  in  reality  se- 
venty-fours in  disguise.  It  is  no  small  triumph  to  have  driven 
the  British  government  to  such  miserable  shifts  to  keep  up  the 
credit  of  its  navy  even  among  its  own  ignorant,  vain  glorious 
people,  and  assuredly  the  mere  resort  to  these  petty  arts,  is  a 
better  proof  of  the  superiority  we  assume,  than  any  which  has 
yet  been  oflered  in  opposition.  England,  that  used  to  depend 
upon  her  ships,  her  sailors,  and  her  guns,  is  now  reduced  to  de- 
pend for  her  naval  reputation  upon  measurements,  calculations, 
excuses,  and  mistatemcnts.  She  is  obliged  to  count  men  and 
guns,  to  measure  keels  and  scantling,  and  to  weigh  balls  with 
the  most  minute  precision.  It  was  not  wont  to  be  so  with  John 
Bull,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  we  have  gained 
nothing  else  in  the  late  war  this  is  no  small  matter. 

The  first  case  the  writer  mentions,  after  the  preliminary 
notice  of  the  Chesapeake,  is  that  of  the  schooner  Whiting,  a 
case  of  not  the  least  importance,  but  introduced  by  this  un- 
lucky officer,  as  it  were  by  a  sort  of  fatality,  to  show  us  in  the 
very  outset  what  dependence  we  can  place  in  his  statements. 
lie  says  the  Whiting  was  taken  by  us,  "  lying  at  anchor,  ig- 
norant of  the  war."  Now  the  Whiting  was  actually  taken  by 
the  French  letter  of  marque  brig  Le  Diligence,  captain  Gras- 
sin,  who  a  short  time  afterwards,  off  (he  capes  of  Delaware, 
fell  in  with  and  took  his  Britannic  majesty's  brig  Laura^ 
lieutenant  Hunter,  of  very  superior  force,  and  carried  her  in- 
to the  port  of  Philadelphia.  This  mistake  is  not  otherwise  of 
consequence,  except  as  indicating  the  want  of  accurate  infor- 
mation of  the  '^  British  officer  on  the  American  station;'^  as 
such  the  reader  is  desired  to  bear  it  in  mind. 

The  next  action  referred  to  by  the  officer,  is  that  of  the 
Alert,  whose  force  is  stated  at  sixteen  guns,  and  eighty-four 
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men.  Nobody  in  itiia  counlry,  and  least  of  all  captain  Por- 
ter, ever  thought  of  takiug  any  credit  lor  the  capture  of  this 
ship,  nor  has  it  ever  on  any  occasion  been  brought  forward 
as  an  argument  to  sustain  our  reputation,  or  put  down  tlial  of 
our  enemy.  As  however  it  happens  to  be  one  of  llie  cases  in 
which  Iherr  was  indeed  a  vast  disparity  of  force,  the  officer 
is  quite  right  to  make  the  most  of  thai  circumittance.  All  we 
shall  take  the  trouble  to  do  will  be  to  delect  some  few  mis* 
takes  with  respect  to  this  "  aclion,'^  as  he  chooses  to  call  it. 
The  Essex  was  disguised — tliis  is  another  art  of  these 
"cunning  Americans,"  for  which  John  Bull,  who  never  uses 
any  arts,  not  he,  abuses  them  sadly. — The  Alert  ran  down  and 
fired  into  her  most  manfully,  supposing  her  to  be  an  English 
Indiaman,  captured  by  the  Americans.  Immediately  on  dis- 
covering her  mistake  she  struck,  before  the  Essex  had  fired 
one  complete  broadside.  Captain  Xjaugbarne  informed  cap- 
tain  Porter  of  his  having  mistaken  his  ship,  but  at  the  same 
lime  told  him  that  be  had  been  insu-ucted  by  admiral  Duck- 
worth to  engage  any  American  frigate  he  fell  in  with,  as  he 
was  confident  of  success.  In  this  dtsperatt.  affair  the  Alert 
had  two  men  wounded,  and  a  few  shot  in  her  hull,  and  only 
one  of  her  shot  touched  the  Essex.  The  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Alert  was  broke  for  cowardice,  ootwiUistanding  thji  gallant 
defence,  and  captain  Laugharnc  was  not  again  employed  du- 
ring the  war.  The  Alert  mounted  Iwentt/  gw;  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenti/  mtn  of  her  crew  were  sent  in  her  to  Halifax, 
captain  forter  having  converted  her  into  a  cartel  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Pre|>arfilory  to  the  exhibition  of  his  account  current  of 
the  action  between  the  Constitution  and  Guerrir-re,  the  ofiirer 
premises  first,  '■  that  the  several  situations  of  boatvwain,  gun- 
ner, captttins  of  the  guns,  &c.  on  board  tvtrjf  American  ship 
were  principally  filled  by  British  seamen" — und  "  that  at  the 
period  of  the  declaration  of  war  our  half*mauned  thiiis,  iiav- 
ing  00  enemy  (o  dread,  were  carelessly  cruising  about  in  rv( . 
ry  sea."  I'oor  big  .lohii  Bull!  he  never  was  so  hard  put  lo  (l 
VOL.  VII.  3» 
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before  to  find  Mcoses.  What  a  set  of  rMcaU  John's  teamen, 
who  are  represented  in  songs  and  poetry  as  the  most  lojral 
ftifd  faithful  subjects  in  the  world,  must  b6  to  join  the  enemies 
Of  their  country,  and  thus  teach  them  to  beat  their  excellent 
sovereign— ^nd  what  a  set  of  careless  persons  must  be  these 
oflScers,who  were  thus  carelessly,  with  their  half-manned  ves- 
sels, citLising  about  on  every  sea,  although  under  the  express 
apprehension  of  a  war  with  the  United  States,  the  govern- 
ment had  augmented  its  force  on  this  station. 

The  writer  of  the  Synopsis  has  here  unwarily  disclosed 
the  true  cause  of  the  naval  disasters  which  he  attempts  to  trace 
solely  and  exclusively  to  our  superior  ships  and  heavier  guns. 
It  seems  their  seamen  are  disaffected,  for  they  desert  to  the 
enemy,  and  teach  them  to  beat  their  countrymen;  and  that 
their  officers  neglect  their  duty  by  ''  carelessly  cruising  about 
in  every  sea,''  without  any  apprehension  of  encountering  an 
enemy.  This  is  all  we  have  ever  contended  for; — a  supe- 
riority in  men,  who  were  attached  to  the  service,  and  in  offi- 
cers, more  brave,  more  hardy,  and,  above  all,  more  vigilant 
than  our  rivals.  For  our  part,  we  know  of  no  legitimate  claims 
to  superiority  but  these,  and  having  thus  virtually  acknow- 
ledged them,  we  cannot  help  thinking  the  British  officer  has 
taken  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  to  account  for  it  by  his  profound 
arithmetical  calculations  of  weights  and  measures. 

The  defence  thus  set  up  by  the  British  officer  is,  however, 
not  only  extremely  injudicious,  but  palpably  untenable  and 
absurd.  If  the  ^'  boatswains,  gunners,  captains  of  guns,"  &c« 
on  board  of  all  our  ships  of  war,  were  in  reality  all  English- 
men, how  ccmies  it  that  they  fulfilled  their  duties  so  much 
more  effectually  than  those  of  the  British  ships?  The  answer 
is  obvious: — they  must  have  been  taught  by  our  officers; — 
they  must  have  learned  what  they  did  not  know  before,  and 
been  scholars,  instead  of  teachers,  on  board  of  the  American 
ships.  There  is  no  other  possible  way  of  accounting  for  the 
truly  marvellous  difference  between  the  ^^  gunners,  boatswains, 
and  captains  of  guns,"  who  deserted,  and  those  who  remained 
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troe  to  hia  majesLy's  service.  The  admission  also,  that  the 
British  commanders  were  "  carelessly  cruising  aboui,"  is  one 
of  the  severest  censures  liial  was  ever  ca&[  upon  ibe  character 
of  British  officers.  Every  body  knows,  thai  ii  is  the  express 
duly  of  every  commander  of  a  ship  of  war,  when  on  a  ci-uise, 
to  keep  his  men  in  daily  esercise,  and  his  vessel  always  pre- 
pared for  aclioD,  for  (he  obvious  reason,  that  the  ^rst  notice 
he  will  probably  receive  of  a  declaration  of  war,  will  be  tta 
encounlt-r  with  ihe  enemy.  Besides,  England  was  then  at 
war  with  France,  end  this  furnishes  additional  reason  whj 
tlie  British  naval  officers  ought  to  have  discarded  this  pleasant 
kind  of  "carelessness."  We  cannot  but  think  these  oflicera 
arc  butscurvily  treuted  by  their  broliier  >' ofiicer on  thcAme* 
rican  station;"  for  he  here  not  only  admits,  but  actually  slateS) 
in  extenuation  of  their  defeats,  a  fact  which  is  in  itself  suffi. 
Ciettl  to  dishonour  them  forever. 

However,  under  these  disadvantages,  the  frigate  Guer- 
riere,  "  returning  into  port  with  sprung  masts,"  as  the  wriber 
says,  and  with  her  name  painted  in  large  letters  on  her  top- 
Esil»,  as  the  writer  does  not  say,  met  with  the  frigate  Consli- 
lution,  to  which  very  vessel  captain  Dacres  had  a  few  days 
before  sent  a  challenge.  "A  long  action  ensued,"  says  the 
writer  of  the  Synopsis,  to  viit,  fort^-fivt  minults.  And  now  be- 
gins the  cyphering  business,  which  we  will  pass  by  in  Ihfa 
instcioce,  with  only  a  few  remarks,  because  tlie  very  humiJj* 
aiing  acknowledgment  of  ibis  expert  arithmetician  will  jav* 
us  a  deal  of  trouble.  This  is  the  tirst  lime  battles  have  U'en 
weighed  and  measured  by  Ihe  pound  and  by  Uie  fool,  and 
really  we  are  willing  lo  give  this  laborious  calculator  ail  thf 
benefits  of  his  ingenuity  in  figures. 

We  all  know  that  theCucrricre  was  in  belter  order  pei^ 
haps  than  any  British  ship  on  tlie  American  station.  Sh<>  wftE, 
in  litG  cant  of  the  English  Naval  Chronicle,  a  crack  aliip. 
She  was  returning  to  Halifax  afier  Uiat  swaggering  cruise, 
in  which  her  name  had  been  exhibited  in  proud  defiance  of 
the  American  frigates,  and  captain  iJacros  had  endorsed  iha 
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challenge  we  have  mentioned  befoi^,  on  the  register  of  a  vesr 
sel  bound  to  Boston,  where  the  Constitution  then  lay.  Captain 
Dacres  was  of  course  informed  of  the  declaration  of  war:  for 
in  addition  to  this  fact,  he  had  previously  captured  an  Ame- 
rican vessel,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  specie  on  board. 
He  therefore  was  not  ^^  carelessly  cruii^ing  about,'^  but  pre- 
pared for  an  encounter,  if  any  of  our  ^^  bunches  of  pine  boards'' 
could  possibly  be  suspected  of  such  temerity  as  to  stand  his 
assault.  If  he  was  not,  he  had  scandalously  neglected  his  du- 
ty, and  there  was  no  occasion  to  measure  keels,  and  scantling, 
or  to  weigh  balls,  in  order  to  account  for  his  deplorable 
defeat. 

The  ^f  British  officer  on  the  American  station^'  sums  up 
his  calculations  by  saying,  that  the  superiority  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  in  this  afiair  was,  in  weight  of  metal,  as  three  to  two; — 
in  number  of  men,  ^^  all  picked"  too,  and  no  doubt  <^  in  buck- 
ram,^' as  nine  to  five; — and  in  size  of  the  vessel,  as  three  to 
two.  The  correctness  of  this  statement  may  be  feirly  infer*- 
red  firom  the  crew  of  the  Constitution  being  all  picked  men, 
not'a  single  boy  among  them,  which  is  the  first  instance  of 
the'  kind  ever  known,  and  that  of  the  Guerriere  including  nine- 
teen boys.  This  pitiful,  half-sided  manner  of  coming  at  the 
truth  is  carried  through  the  whole  Synopsis,  and  with  such  a 
childish  art,  that  our  contempt  of  the  falsehood  is  lost  in  our 
amusement  at  the  shallow  folly  which  it  betrays.  It  is  a  fact 
well  known,  that  the  crew  of  the  Constitution,  gallant  fellows  as 
they  were,  were  not "  picked  men,"  but  fresh,  with  no  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  discipline,  and  that  they  had  never  been  at  sea 
in  this  ship  before.  -But  admiKing'  all  the  points  of  superiority 
urged  by  this  writer,  how  are  we  to  account  for.  the  full  re- 
sult of  this  ^memorable  action?  The  author  of  the  Synopsis 
shall  do  it  for  us. 

"  With  such  a  disparity  of  force,  no  one  can  wonder  at 
the  result  of  this  action.  But  certainly  had  the  Ghurriere^s  men 
been  half  as  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  great  guns  as  the  Con* 
eHtuiionU  were,  the  proportiMi  ^kiUed  and  wtnmded  wmdd  not 
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,have  been  so  great  as  sevenit/'eight  to  fourteen,  nor  one  sk^ 
made  a  complete  wreck  of,  while  the  other  steered  no  materuU 
injury  in  hull  or  rigging!  These  are  lamentable  truths,  that 
betrayed  a  laxity  of  discipline  on  board  our  ships,  which  in  the 
course  of  time  would  have  rmned  our  navy*  Thanks  to  the  war 
with  America,  so  fatal  a  catastrophe  is  not  now  likely  to  happen 
again!^^ 

The  truth  is  here  acknowledged  at  last:  it  was  in  reality 
'^  a  want  oi  skill  in  the  use  of  great  guns,''  ^^  a  laxity  of  disci- 
pline,'' that  lay  at  the  root  of  these  disasters,  and  we  cannot 
he!])  thanking  this  ^^  second  Daniel  for  teaching  us  that  word*" 
These  acknowledgments,  made  in  the  very  agony  and  bloody 
sweat  of  mortified  pride,  concede  all  that  we  ever  contended 
for,  and  thinks  be  to  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  we  have  at 
last  forced  her  advocate,  even  in  a  work  expressly  in- 
tended to  deny  these  things,  to  confess,  that  the  inferiority  of 
her  officers  and  men  is  in  truth  the  great  cause  of  our  repeat- 
ed triumphs  on  the  ocean. 

In  our  next  we  shall  go  on  with  a  cursory  examination 
of  the  succeeding  section  of  this  curious  article,  which  is  am* 
tinned  by  driblets  through  several  numbers  of  the  British 
Naval  Chronicle.  The  writer,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  been 
afraid  to  administer  the  whole  dose  to  honest  John  Bull  at 
once,  lest  it  should  turn  even  his  stomach. 


Account  of  thepaper  war  between  the  crews  of  the  Essex,  mi 
Phabe,  and  the  Cherub,  in  the  bay  of  Vaiparaiso, 

Whilk  the  Essex,  the  Phoebe,  and  the  Cherub,  lay  to- 
gether in  Valparaiso  bay,  letters  were  sent  from  the  British 
vessels  to  the  crew  of  the  Essex,  by  the  hands  of  a  British  pri- 
soner on  parole,  to  induce  them  to  desert  that  vessel.  These 
letters  were  always  delivered  to  captain  Porter,  who,  provoked 
at  these  attempts,  sent  them  to  captain  Hillyer,  with  a  letter 
remonstrating  against  this  conduct.  This  produced  a  cor- 
respondence between  the  two  cpBOAianders  which  feli  into  the 
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hands  of  captain  Hillyer  on  the  capture  of  the  Essex*  While 
this  was  going  on,  divers  queer  letters  and  messages  passed  be* 
tween  the  crews  of  these  vessels.  Captain  Porter  had  adopt- 
ed the  well-known  motto  of  ^^  Free  trade  and  sailors'  rights," 
'and  captain  Hillyer  opposed  it  with,  ^'  God  and  our  country*--^ 
British  sailors'  best  rights-^traitors  ofiend  both.'^  The  best 
poets  and  letter- writers  on  either  side  were  put  in  requisition, 
and  a  diverting  paper  war  was  carried  on  for  some  time.  The 
copies  of  most  of  these  forecastle  productions  were  lost,  but 
the  following  were  found  in  a  hoek  belonging  to  one  of  the 
crew  of  the  Essex,  who  fell  in  the  action  which  afterwards 
took  place. 

"  Oh  board  the  frigate  Essex,  March  9th,  1814. 
^^  The  sons  of  liberty  and  commerce  on  board  the  saucy 
Essex,  whose  motto  is  "  Free  trade  and  sailors'  rights,"  sends 
their  compliments  to  their  oppressed  and  pressed  brother  tars 
on  board  the  ship  whose  motto  is  too  tedious  to  mention,  and 
hopes  they  will  put  an  end  to  all  this  nonsense  of  singing, 
sporting,  bunting,  and  writing,  which  we  know  less  about  than 
the  use  of  our  guns.  Send  the  Cherub  away  and  we  will 
meet  your  frigate,  and  fight  her,  and  then  shake  hands  and 
make  friends — and  whether  you  take  us,  or  we  take  you,  you 
will  be  sure  to  be  gainers;  for  in  the  first  case,  you  will,  no 
doubt,  for  your  long  services  in  a  cause  which  every  freeman 
detests,  be  turned  over  to  Greenwich  hospital,  or  to  a  new 
ship,  on  your  arrival  in  England.  If  we  take  you,  we  shall 
respect  the  rights  of  a  sailor — ^hail  you  as  brothers  whom  we 
have  set  free  firom  the  black  hole,  and  place  you  in  future  out 
of  the  reach  of  a  press  gang." 

"From  the  Son«  of  liberty." 
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SONG. 

A  pleaiiBt  new  iMig^  iVuitad  hf  y«tliia  ^HiStlDg^  (tliroiig^  hit  noie) 
for  tlie  aoMiMmeDt  of  the  gallej  ikTct  on  botrd  the  Phoebe,  who  tre  allowed  to 
tbg  nothing  bat  Pnlmt. 

On!  Hhaaj  Boll  if  mneh  perplex*^. 

And  whnt  d'ye  think't  the  matter? 
Beeaote  the  Yanhey  frigates  lail 

AcitMS  the  aah  tea  water. 

For  J6knnj  laya  the  Oeean's  mlne» 

A  nd  aU  the  aailor  Uida  too; 
So  pay  ut  tax  before  yon  trade. 

And  part  of  eaeh  thlp'i  crew* 

^  What,  pi^  yon  tax,'*  layt  Jonath|a» 

M  For  tailing  on  the  wnter? 
**  Give  yon  our  lads  of  Yankey  breed? 

**  Vd  sooner  give  yon  a  halter. 

'<  Free  trade  and  sailors'  rigbts,  John  Bull, 

*<  Shall  ever  be  my  tonsti 
*'  Let  Johnny  bat  these  rig^s  invade, 

**  And  Johnny  BnU  ru  roasL" 

John  didn't  mind,  bat  took  oar  ships. 

And  kidnapped  oar  tnie  sailors; 
And  Jonathan  resoHr'd  to  phiy 

The  d— 1  among  thn  whattn. 

Away  went  frigates  foor  or  ftve. 

To  eat  np  Johnny's  trade. 
And  long  lielbre  the  year  was  oat ' 

The  sqolre  grew  sore  afraid* 

Some  fonnd  frigates,  some  foond  shmpi^ 

Belonging  to  John's  natys 
And  sQsne  they  took,  and  some  they  bamt. 

And  some  sent  to  old  Davy. 

The  saney  Essex,  she  sail'd  Qat» 

To  see  what  she  could  do; 
Her  eaptam  is  from  Yankey  land, 

A»d  to  «•  aB  her  erew. 
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Away  the  aailM  lo  gay  and  trim 

Down  to  the  Galfipagosy 
And  toted  all  the  terapinB, 
^  And  nahb'd  the  alipp'ry  whalera. 

And  wh««»  d*jt  guess,  we  neftt  did  go? 

Whf  down  to  the  Marqinesas; 
And  there  we  honed  under  ground 

Some  thousand  golden  pietees; 

Then  laiPd  about  the  ooean  wide, 

Sbkiog,  bumingy  taking, 
FDfing  pooketSy  spilling  oily 

While  Johnny's  heart  was  aohbg. 

At  length  he  muster'd  up  some  spunky 

And  fitted  out  three  ships,  sir: 
The  Phoebey  Cheruby  and  Raeoooy 

To  make  the  Yankeys  skip,  sir. 

Away  they  seampei'd  round  Cape  Hooi 

Into  the  Sooth  Sea  Oeeaoy 
To  cateh  the  sanoy  Yankey  ahipy 

They  had  a  m^ty  notion. 

Korthy  east,  and  westy  and  likewise  toathy 
'  They  fumbled  all  around; 

*' Why,  where  the  d— — 1  can  she  be. 
That  she  eannot  be  found?" 

At  length  to  Valparaiso  bay. 

They  eame  in  mighty  funk; 
The  Yankey  boys  were  then  on  shorcy 

Some  sobery  and  some  drunk. 

Some  rode  horses,  some  rode  muleiy 
^  And  some  were  ridiojir  aueii. 

Some  tippling  grog,  some  swigging  wine. 
Some  danobg  with  the  lasses. 

The  signatmide  all  hands  on  boanl(y 

Eaeh  man  unto  his  station; 
And  Johnny  he  eame  swaggering  by, 

B  I*  i  1 J  ct  some  botheration.  * 

*  The  Fhcebe  neariy  qn  aboard  of  0ie  EsseZy  by  accuf^y  as  eaptabi 
HiDyeratkr. 
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The  Ttnkey  ladi  all  read  j  were^ 

With  iuttol,tv«)rd  and  gun, 
tn  hopes  J<^b  Ball  vovld  nin  on  board* 

To  have  a  bit  of  fan: 

Bot  John  got  elear  the  beat  he  eouldy 

And  toon  came  to  an  anohoTy 
And  hoitted  op  a  printed  flag»* 

At  big  as  oar  spankef . 

Some  swore  it  was  a  morning  prayer; 

Some  swore  'twas  Greek  or  German; 
Bat  Nathan  Whitingf  spelt  it  out. 

And  said  it  was  a  sermOn. 

And  thus  long  time  in  merry  mood. 

All  side  by  side  we  lay. 
Exchanging  messages  and  songs. 

In  Valparaiso  bay. 

At  last  John  Bull  quite  sulky  grew. 

And  call'd  us  traitors  all. 
And  swore  he'd  fight  oar  gallant  crew. 

Paddies  and  Scots,  and  all. 

Then  out  he  went  in  desperate  rage»    • 

Swearing  as  sore  as  day. 
He'd  stanre  us  all,  or  dare  us  oat. 

Of  Valparaiso  bay. 

Then  oat  he  sail'd  in  gallant  trim. 

As  if  he  thou^t  to  fright  us. 
Run  up  his  flag,  and  fir'd  a  gun. 

To  say  that  he  ▼ooM  fight  Of. 

Our  cables  cut,  we  pat  to  sea. 

And  run  down  on  her  quarter; 
But  Johnny  clapt  his  helm  hard  op. 

And  we  went  following  after. 

Says  general  Wjrnne,  and  squire  1loach,i 

And  many  more  beside. 
We  wish  those  English  boys  had  stay'd. 
We'd  sho^  them  how  to  ride. 

*  The  flag  bearing  captain  Hillyer's  long  motto. 

f  Nathan  was  we  underttand  a  tall  long-sided  Yank«y,  and   reckoned  the 
best  scholar  of  the  whole  ship's  creir. 

#  Two  saikm  nkknamed,  by  the  erew. 
VOL.  VIK  40 
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In  hute  tf>  jflin  fhe  Cherub,  be 
Soon  bent  hh  MOiTf  vm]r» 

"While  we  recmtiM  te  inen^  gfte. 
To  Valp«huf  o  l»tf . 


/ 


And  let  them  go— to  meet  Che  foe 

We'll  tike  no  ibrCher  troabfe. 
Since  all  the  world  mnit  fhirly  know. 

They'll  only  fight  us—double. 

ffe'er  mind*  my  boyt,  let*!  drink  and  8in|:, 

**  Free  trade  and  aailort*  rights;" 
May  liquor  never  fail  the  lad 

Who  for  hit  country  ftghtt. 

Huzsa,  my  lada— let's  drink  and  sing! 

And  toast  them  as  they  run— 
HereS  to  the  nilora  and  their  king, 

Wholl  fight  us— two  to  one!" 

**  A  Yankey  long  for  the  amusement  of  the  erewi  of  his  Britannic  majesty's 
ships  Phoebe  and  Cherub.  Attempted  by  general  Wynne,  who  is  a  bloody  bad 
singer."  [Note.  We  have  some  doubts  whether  this  song  has  not  been  pub- 
lished somewhere  before.  If  so^  and  the  author  will  put  in  his  claim,  we  will 
gladly  give  it  to  the  right  owner,  fior  it  appears  to  be  worth  claiming,] 

**  Ye  tars  of  our  country,  who  seek  on  the  main. 
Redress  for  the  wrongs  that  your  brothers  sustain. 
Rejoice  and  be  merry,  for  bragging  John  Bull 
Has  got  a  sound  drabbing  from  brave  captain  Hull. 

The  bold  Constitution  a  ship  of  some  fame, 
(Sure  each  jolly  tar  must  remember  her  name) 
On  the  nineteenth  of  August  o'ertook  the  Guerriere, 
(A  frigate  onee  captured  by  John  from  Mounseer.) 

At  five  past  meridian  the  action  begun, 

('Twas  before  John  had  leam'd  from  our  frigates  to  run) 

So  back'd  his  maintopsail,  quite  tickled  to  find, 

A  Yankey  for  fightings  so  stoutly  inclin'd. 

Proud  Daores  commanded  the  enemy's  ship. 
Who  often  had  promis'd  the  Yankeys  to  whip; 
But  it  seems  he  had  reokon'd  without  his  good  host. 
As  he  found  on  that  hot  bkxidy  day,  to  his  coat. 
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That  botfting  eomminderi  bb  orew  lint  addrett'd, 
(It  wu  partljr  made  ap  of  Amerieani  prctiM;) 
*'  Says  be,"  my  brave  ladt»  see  our  wish  is  lulfiU'd, 
For  'tis  better  to  eapture  a  ship,  than  to  build. 

And  yoa  who  are  tir^d  of  our  boatawaiD's*matet  whip. 
And  sigh  to  return  to  some  d»^-M  Yankej  ship. 
Ten  minutes  or  lets,  of  our  fierce  British  fire. 
Will  gife  me  that  ship^and  gire  joa  jonr  < 


Our  drum  beat  to  quarters,  eaeh  joll j  tar  heart. 
And  hails  the  glad  tidinp  with  three  hearty  eheeni 
All  eager  for  battle  to  quarters  we  fly. 
Resolving  to  conquer  that  ship— or  to  die.*' 

So  at  it  we  went,  in  a  deluge  of  fire. 
Each  party  too  stubborn  an  inch  to  retire; 
Balls,  grape-shot  and  langrage  promiscuously  fly. 
While  the  thunder  of  cannon  stills  ocean  and  sky* 

At  a  quarter  past  five  our  shot  told  so  well. 
That  the  enemy's  mizsenmast  tottei^d  and  fell. 
And  while,  eager  to  board  him,  tue  orders  we  wait. 
His  foremast  and  mainmast  both  shared  the  same  fate. 

Our  cabin  had  now  from  his  shot  taken  fire. 
Yet  danger  but  kindled  oar  courage  the  higher: 
'Twas  quickly  extinguished,  and  Daaret'  lee  gun 
Proclaim'd  his  ship  ours  and  the  bloody  fight  done. 

The  prixe  we  (hen  boarded,  all  arm'd.  In  a  boal^ 
But  found  her  ao  riddled  she'd  learee  keep  afloat. 
Fifteen  of  her  seamen  lay  dead  la  their  gore. 
And  wofmded  and  dying  left  six^-ibor  more. 

Our  Ums  was  bat  teven.  Heaven  raat  their  brafe  nola, 

For  over  their  bodiea  the  green  ocean  roOsi 

And  seven,  who  wounded,  win  long  Ive  to  lefl. 

How  they  got  thcae  hrave  sears  that  bceone  tbcM  ••  we 


Huzxa  for  the  can,  boys,  come  give  os  a  paB, 
Let's  drink  a  ftiU  boeket  to  brave  captain  HaU{ 
And  when  next  to  meet  us  the  enemy  dare, 
God  grant  in  bia  merey  that  we  nay  be  thera.** 
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FOR  THE  NAVAL  CHRONICLE. 
Carfie  Diem, 

SBIZE  THE  DEY.— •Doc/or 

«  Turn  Dej  of  Algien»  not  being  afraid  of  hb  ears,*' 
Sent  to  Joaathan  onee  for  tome  tribute; 
"Ho!  bo!**  tayt  tbe  Dey,  '<if  the  rascal  don't  pay, 
^  A  caper  or  two  Fll  exhibit.'' 

^  I'm  the  Dej  of  Algiers,  with  a  beard  a  yard  long, 
"I'm  a  mosselman  too,  and  of  course  very  strong: 
^'  For  this  is  my  mazim>  dispute  it  who  can, 
'^TM^^  A  ™*A  of  stout  muscle's*  a  stout  musselman.'* 

**  They  say,"  to  himself  one  day  says  the  Dey, 

"  I  may  bully  him  now  without  re^k'n^ig  to  pay; 

^*  There's  a  kick-up  just  coming  with  him  and  John  Bull, 

'^  And  John  wUl  give  Jonathan  both  hb  l^ndf  fuIL" 

So  he  bullied  our  consul,  and  captured  our  men» 
Went  out  through  the  Straits  and  came  baek  s%fe  ^gain; 
And  thought  that  bis  cruisers  in  triumph  might  ply 
Wherever  they  pleas'd,  but  he  thought  a  d        d  lie. 

For  when  Jonathan  fiurly  got  John  out  of  his  way. 
He  prepar'd  him  to  settle  aocoonts  with  th^  Pey; 
Says  he,  "|  will  send  him  an  able  debaten" 
So  he  sent  him  a  message  by  Stephen  Decatur. 

Away  went  Decatnr  to  tlreat  with  the  Dey, 
But  he  met  the  Dey's  admind  just  in  his  w^; 
And.  by  way  of  a  tribute  just  c^»tur'd  his  ship; 
But  the  soul  of  the  admiral  gave  him  the  slip. 

From  thence  he  proceeded  to  AigeuAt^t  bay. 

To  pay  his  respects  \o  his  highness  the  liefy 

And  sent  him  a  mes^i^,  decided  yet  civil. 

But  tbe  Dey  wished  both  him  and  his  note  to  the  d        l» 

And  when  he  found  out  that  the  admiral's  sbip, 
4nd  the  admiral  too,  had  both  giv'n  him  the  slip. 
The  news  gave  his  highness  a  good  deal  of  pain. 
And  the  Oeythoi^  he'd  neTer  see  daylight  again. 
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*'  Ho!  ho!**  taji  the  Dej,  '*  if  this  is  the  way 

"  This  Jomithan  reokont  his  tribute  to  pay; 

**  Who  Ukes  it  wiU  tiekle  his  fingers  with  thorns.*'^ 

So  the  Dej  and  the  cretceni  both  haufd  in  their  horns. 

He  ealPd  for  a  peaee  and  gave  op  oar  men» 

And  promis'd  he*d  never  ask  tribute  again; 

Says  hishighnessy  the  Dey,  ''here's  the  d        1  to  pay 

**  lustead  of  a  tribute;  heig^o,  well-a-day!** 

And  never  again  win  our  Jonathan  pay 
A  tribute  to  potentate,  pirate,  or  Dey; 
Nor  any,  but  that  whieh  forever  is  giVn^^ 
The  tribute  to  valour,  and  virtue,  and  Heav'n. 

And  again  if  hu  Deyahip  should  buUy  and  fume* 
Or  hereafter  hiS;  elaim  to  this  tribute  resume. 
Well  send  him  Deoatar  once  more  to  defy  him, 
Apd  hit  motto  shall  be,  if  you  pletfe,  Carpc  IKem. 


ORIGINAL. 

[Comiiiutiteated.3 

ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  THB  DEi^OPULATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

INDIANS. 

* 

Xerxes  possessed,  in  an  uncoounon  degree,  the  oriental 
'  characteristics.  His  imagination  was  constantly  breaking  out 
into  the  most  extravagant  personifications.  He  reproved  mount 
Athos  for  its  obdurate  resistance  to  his  progress,  and  gave  the 
Hellespont  lashes  for  its  rebellious  destruction  of  his  bridge. 
At  the  grand  review  of  his  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  Abydos, 
he  shed  tears,  when  he  reflected  that,  of  the  countless  multi- 
tude before  him,  not  one,  perhaps,  would  attain  the  age  of 
thirty  years.  Few  persons  would  have  been  so  intensely  af- 
fected as  actually  to  have  wept  over  this  sight,  and  it  would 
hardly  be  believed  that  an  American  could  so  far  have  over- 
come bis  accidental  phlegm  as  to  have  exhibited  any  tokens 
of  extraordinary  sympathy.  But  we  are  non-conformists  to 
the  doctrine,  that  the  powers  of  man  are  to  be  estimated  from 
the  region  which  he  inhabits,  or  the  atmosphere  he  in- 
hales. Who  could  not  feel  like  Xerxes,  when  he  looks  around 
upon  the  population  of  the  world? — Among  all  the  innumera- 
ble people  who  are  scattered  over  its  surface,  none  claim 
greater  attention  from  the  American  philanthropist  than  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  his  own  country.  To  develop  the 
causes  of  their  rapid  disappearance,  since  the  seizure  and  set- 
tlement of  their  territory  by  Europeans,  is  peculiarly  the  pro- 
vince of  the  people  of  the  United  States — both  because  we 
are  the  only  persons  near  enough  to  give  the  subject  an  accu- 
rate investigation,  and  because  we  are,  in  some  measure,  ac- 
countable for  the  depopulation  of  the  Indian  communities. 

The  writers  who  have  hitherto  speculated  on  this  subject 
are  generally  prone  to  lay  great  stress  upon  the  destructive 
operation  of  ardent  spirits — attributing  extravagant  conse- 
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fences  to  this  comparatively  insignificant  cause,  and  passing 
over  the  acknowledged  laws  of  sociely  by  which  the  popula- 
tion of  a  country  must  always  be  regulated.  Tlmt  distilled 
liquor  is  injurious  lo  hi-nlib,  the  most  limited  experience  can 
testify.  Of  the  auinber  of  ihose  whom  we  daily  see  stagger- 
ing around  us,  many  were  originally  blessed  with  sound  con- 
stitutions, which  have  been  gradually  debilitated  and  wasled 
away  by  a  long  course  of  habitual  inebriation.  The  vacuity 
which  is  left  in  society  by  the  death  of  these  wretched  crea* 
turei),  is  not,  however,  commonly  taken  into  the  account,  when 
wt  arc  estimating  the  numerical  diminution  of  civilized  men; 
and,  indeed,  a  cause  of  destruction,  which  is  not  reducible  to 
any  steady  rale  of  operation,  cannot  be  fairly  brought  into 
view,  in  accounting  fur  the  depopulation  of  an^  community. 

If  we  look  attentively  into  the  laws  of  our  nature,  wb 
shall  find  that  ihis  propensity  lo  allnbule  the  disappcaraitce 
of  the  aborigines  to  their  inocdinale  fondness  for  intoxicating 
liquors,  has  a  very  plausible  foundation  in  fact;  and  that,  af- 
top  every  allowance  is  made  for  former  cAaggcration,  there 
will  still  remain  a  suHiciency  of  blame  to  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  the  distiller.  We  may  safely  go  so  far  as  lo  assert,  that 
ardent  spiriu  have  committed  greater  ravages  among  the  In-, 
diaus  than  among  the  sume  number  of  civilized  men; — the  rra- 
ilons  lie  upon  the  very  surface  of  the  subject;  and  perhaps  we 
might  spare  ourselves  the  trouble  of  making  a  formal  exposi- 
tion of  them  here,  did  not  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  our  coun- 
trymen prevent  them  from  turning  their  attention  to  such  spe- 
culations. 

By  the  frequent  use  of  poisonous  potations,  Mithridates 
is  said  lo  have  become  insensible  to  the  most  powerful  poi- 
tons.  The  extreme  haeard  of  such  an  eiperiment  is  a  suffi- 
cient preventive  to  its  repetition;  and  we  can  never  expect, 
therefore,  to  know  how  far  habit  may  enable  the  constitution 
lo  withstand  the  attacks  of  such  drugs:  but  something  analO' 
|ou»  lo  the  case  of  die  king  of  I'onlus  may  be  found  in  all 
communities  where  ardent  spirits  have  been  long  known  and 
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habitually  used^  We  will  not  join  with  Cyrus  in  calling  these 
absolutely  poisons;*  but  we  believe  their  frequent  use  may  so 
much  hebetate  the  constitution  as  to  render  their  malignant 
qualities,  to  some  extent,  inoperative.  Every  one  must  here 
recur  to  his  own  experience.  In  the  circle  of  our  own  ac- 
quaintance, there  is  generally  some  individual  who  arrogates 
to  himself  the  possession  of  a  very  strong  head; — an  accom- 
plishment, which  is  not  the  gift  of  nature,  but  the  gradual  re- 
sult of  long  devotion  to  the  pleasures  of  the  bottle.  But  to 
those  who  might  be  induced  to  rely  so  much  upon  this  facility 
of  our  nature  as  to  adopt  the  advice  of  Falstaif, — ^"  to  forswear 
thin  potations  and  addict  themselves  to  sack,'' — we  must  ob- 
serve, that  the  above  reasonihg  is  to  be  understood  with  many 
qualifications.  No  constitution  can  long  maintain  its  vigour 
under  the  repeated  drenchings  of  habitual  intoxication. 

When  distilled  liquor  was  first  introduced  among  the  abo- 
rigines, they  had  never  tasted  any  other  artificial  drink  than 
a  comparatively  innocuous^beverage  of  their  own  rude  manu-  ^ 
factured;  an  its  effects,  therefore,  instead  of  being  divided  and 
protracted  through  the  whole  progress  of  their  lives,  fell  in 
one  overwhelming  crush  upon  the  vigour  of  their  constitutions. 
Without  a  doubt,  then,  the  diminution  of  their  number,  in  the 
first  stages  of  depopulation,  was  rightly  attributed  to  the  pes- 
tiferous influence  of  rum  and  brandy;  but  since  the  present 
generation  has  grown  up  in  the  habitual  use  of  these  noxious 
liquors,  and  since,  in  despite  of  this  circumstance,  the  number 
of  Indians  still  continues  to  dwindle  away,  it  behoves  us  to 
search  after  some  other  cause  of  destruction  more  steady  in 
its  efiects* 

We  do  not  deny  that  even  nozo  the  ravages  of  drunken- 
ness are  more  extensive  among  the  natives  than  among  the 
European  settlers.  Happily  for  the  latter,  the  laws  of  6od 
have  made  it  sinful,  and  the  customs  of  man  have  fnade  it  dis- 
graceful, to  indulge  in  habitual  intoxication;  but  the  Indians 
are  not  restrained  by  any  obligations,  either  of  conscience  or 
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of  honour.  They  swallow  rvcry  drop  they  can  be^  or  pur- 
chase; and  ihe  only  reslriction  they  expericiir.c  as  a.  ctMulvr- 
balance  to  the  fear  and  shame  of  civilized  men,  i.<  occA^tunnd 
by  their  aveision  to  labour  and  their  paucity  ul'  Jund'i.  Brings 
who  are  withheld  from  destructive  ptcasurrs  only  by  ihc  pnr- 
carious  restraints  of  physical  necessity,  will  much  ofiener  fiud 
the  means  and  opportunilies  of  indulgence,  than  such  as  are 
governed  by  the  steadfast  principles  of  moral  obligation. 

But  although  we  admit  thai  ardent  apintsi  destroy  a  greater 
proportion  ol'  the  aborigines  than  of  their  while  neighbours, 
we  are  yet  far  from  conceding,  that  the  depopul[iiion  of  tlieir 
territory  is  materially  ascribablc  to  this  cause.  If  (heir  dis- 
appearance is  not  the  effect  of  something  more  radical  than 
an  uttuchment  to  "  strong  drink,"  why  are  they  running  in  a 
continued  stream  of  emigration  towards  the  west — abandoning 
the  land  of  iheir  forefathers  (o  live  in  hopeless  temjierance 
beyond  the  haunts  of  civilization.' — That  necessity  must  be 
very  cogent  which  can  thus  drive  men  from  the  grdtiucatioa 
of  a  predominant  desire:  and  it  will  be  found,  we  apprehend, 
that  both  the  ''  foreign  emigration"  and  domestic  de|»opula- 
tion  of  the  aborigines,  are  utiribulable  to  one  and  the  same 
cause. 

After  exhausting  all  the  resources  of  argument  and  decia- 
[nation  in  pointing  out  the  fatality  of  drunkenness,  we  munt 
at  last  appeal  to  those  steady  principles  of  society  by  which 
the  depopulation  of  all  nations  is  unavoidably  regulated. 

In  so  for  as  the  present  discussion  is  concerned,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  notice  only  (mo  of  (he  great  causes  of  depo- 
pulation: one  of  these  is,  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  that 
kind  of  provision  which  has  been  customarily  used:  the  other 
is.  an  increase  in  the  expensiveness  of  living,  occaatniied  by 
the  introduction  of  more  costly  food.  The  Chinese  subtiist 
chiefly  upon  fish,  and  the  Persians  upon  melons:  but  should 
the  fish  no  longer  continue  to  swim  in  Ihe  rivent  of  China,  or 
Nhoitid  the  melon  no  longer  be  able  to  eitracl  nourislunent 
from  the  soil  of  Persia,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  inhabitants 
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of  each  of  the^c  countries  must  suffer  a  very  jjerious  numeri- 
cal diminution.  As  the  commonalty  are  by  far  the  most  nu- 
merous class  of  population,  and  as  they  are  barely  able  to 
support  themselves,  by  the  ordinary  supply  of  that  kind  of 
provision  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  the  moment 
such  a  supply  is  unattainable,  the  prospect  of  marriage  is  re- 
moved from  theur  view.  With  few  exceptions,  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  an  axiom,  that  no  man  will  burden  himself  with  the 
weight  of  a  fsunily,  until  he  knows  he  shall  be  able  to  sus- 
tain it. 

The  same  observations  may  be  applied  to  the  other  di- 
vision of  the  subject.  Should  any  revolution  in  the  manners 
of  the  Chinese,  or  of  the  Persians,  make  animal  food  a  neces- 
sary constituent  of  their  diet,  a  decrease  of  population  would 
be  the  inevitable  effect:  for  although  the  supply  of  ordinary 
food  may  still  continue  to  be  afforded,  yet  flesh  has  become 
an  article  of  domestic  necessity;  and  no  man  will  be  likely  to 
marry  unless  he  has  a  prospect  of  being  able  to  support  his 
family  in  the  use  of  this  new  species  of  sustentation.  It  is  in 
vain  to  allege  that  the  old  kind  of  diet  is  sufficient  for  all  the 
purposes  of  actual  necessity.  The  laws  of  fashion,  though 
mutable,  are  imperious.  "  Men  will  not  marry  (to  use  the 
language  of  Dr.  Paley)  to  sink  their  place  or  condition  in  so- 
ciety, or  to  forego  those  indulgences,  which  their  own  habits, 
or  what  they  observe  among  their  equals,  have  rendered  ne- 
cessary to  their  satisfaction.'^ 

We  have  confined  our  view  to  the  article  of  food,  in  or- 
der to  illustrate  the  principles  of  population  as  simply  and  as 
briefly  as  possible:  but  it  is  evident  that  the  same  reasoning  is 
applicable  to  dress,  to  drink,  to  houses,  to  furniture,  and,  in 
short,  to  every  thing  connected  with  the  comfortableness  of 
living.  As  all  general  principles,  however,  re(}uire  to  be  some- 
what modified,  when  reduced  to  specific  application,- it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  see  how  far  the  depopulation  of  the  aborigi* 
ties  is  regulated  by  the  laws  wc  have  been  endeavouring  to 
expound. 
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The  Indians  of  America  have  alwaj-9  beirayed  an  un- 
v|uencliable  thirst  for  strong  drink.  The  chocks  of  fi*ar  and 
shame  are  im|>otent  in  reslr.iining  ihia  propensity;  and  accord- 
ingly, its  pestilential  control  extends  to  both  sexes  and  to  all 
ugcs.  After  supplying  the  itcanty  food  which  actual  nccegsi- 
ly  demands,  iheir  funds  are  entirely  subservient  to  this  greet 
"  ruling  passion"  of  their  lives.  The  aggregate  enjoyments 
of  conmibiul  life  will  by  no  means  compensate  fur  ihe  depri- 
vation of  bacchanalian  pleasures,  which  the  support  of  a  fa- 
mily must  necc.isarily  involve;  and  this  state  of  llitnga  has  pro- 
duced what  a  king  of  Persia,  once,  it  is  said,  endeavoured  to 
produce  by  royal  proclamalion, — a  general,  indiscriminate 
proHlhution.  As  an  aggravation  to  this  disgraceful  circum- 
stance, we  are  compelled  to  stale,  ihat  some  of  Ihc  civUatd 
inli<tbiiant.s  hare  not  been  ashamed  to  dally  with  the  easy 
nymphs  of  the  -western  Indians:  the  consequences  resulting 
to  population  from  this  promiscuous  concubinage,  need  not 
Iw  pointed  out. 

But  the  eifects  of  (his  passion  for  drunkenness  do  not 
slop  here.  Wilh  the  dissipation  of  their  revenue,  the  Indians 
are  constantly  lessening  their  means  of  supply.  A  part  of  the 
lime  they  spend  in  senseless  dninkcnness;  and  the  lucid  in- 
lerlapse  of  sobriety  is  chiefly  occupied  with  schemes  of  future 
intoxication.  They  become  idle,  enervated,  and  improvi- 
deiil.  All  other  piissions  have  dwindled  into  inaignilicance, 
or  have  been  totally  swallowed  up,  by  their  insatiable  desire 
for  the  pleasures  of  drinking.  Such  is  not  the  slate  of  society 
in  which  we  are  to  expect  frequent  marriages  and  numerous 
families. 

We  arc  aware  of  the  futility  of  attempting  to  scnitiniee 
the  designs  of  Providence;  but,  in  our  reflections  on  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration,  we  are  often  upon  the  point  of  con- 
cluding, (hat  forests  and  savages  were  originally  intended  for 
each  other,  and  that  the  levelliug  of  the  former  will  almost  ne- 
cessarily be  accompanied  by  the  depopulation  of  the  latter. 
Long  before  the  epoch  of  Columbus's  discovery,  the  abor^- 
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nes  of  tliis  couutry  had,  perhaps,  arrived  at  their  maxiinum  of 
population.     A  very  small  number  of  inhabitants — concentra- 
ted in  some  insignificant  hamlet — were  the  proprietors  of  a 
very  extensive  area  of  territory,  and  derived  their  subsistence 
almost  solely  from  the  flesh  of  those  animals  within  their  do- 
minion;— animals  which  were  little  less  savage  than  them- 
selves, and  which,  with  them,  were  the  joint  owners  and  oc- 
cupants of  the  land.     This  disproportion  between  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  and  the  extent  of  territoty,  was  a  necessary 
result  of  their  circumstances.  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact, 
that  the  subsistence  afforded  by  the  wild  animals  in  any  given 
portion  of  country,  bore  no  ratio  to  that  which  the  same  land 
might  have  produced,  had  it  been  subjected  to  agriculture. 
But  this  extensive  and  fruitful  continent  was  not  fated  to 
be  always  a  mere  hunting-ground.     The  hordes  of  European 
emigration  set  their  restless  feet  upon  its  soil.  •   The  deer  and 
the  buffaloe  soon  discovered  that  civilization  was  a  more  in- 
tolerable enemy  than  savagery.     Habitations  regularly  con- 
structed, and  plains  denuded  of  their  trees,  were  not  to  be 
borne  by  eyes  which  had  never  seen  any  thing  but  the  "  brown 
thickets"  of  an  interminable  wilderness.     The  blows  of  the 
busy  axe,  and  the  explosions  of  the  deadly  musket,  were  stun- 
ning to  ears  which  had  never  been  pricked  but  to  the  strokes 
of  the  tomahawk,  or  to  the  twang  of  the  bowstring.     Soon, 
therefore,  the  Indians  saw  their  forests  deserted,  and  them- 
selves unable  to  depend  any  longer  for  subsistence  upon  the 
capture  of  game:  they  did  not,  however,  immediately  follow 
the  exam))le  of  the  wikl  beasts,  by  flying  before  the  obtrusive 
new-comers  from  another  world;  but  considered  themselves  as 
lords  of  the  soil,  and  were  resolved  to  repel  the  advances  of 
civilization*  The  tenure  of  occupancy  had  given  them  a  crude 
idea  of  property;  and  that  which  they  had  long  fought  for  and 
long  enjoyed  was  not  to  be  submissively  yielded  up.     But 
their  resolution  was  not  inflexible,  nor  their  resistance  unin- 
terrupted.    The  superiority  of  civilized  warfare  often  fright- 
ened them  into  suhoissionf  and  the  disappearance  of  game 
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tVequently  compelled  lliein  In  seek  subsistence  froDi  their  an- 
tagoniata  by  an  unwelcome  accession  to  ei)hcmcral  trc&iics. 
Their  frequent  infniciions  of  these  compacts  did  not  wholly 
arise  fmtn  bad  faith:  there  were  some  paliative  circumstances 
which  furnish  at  least  the  semblance  of  an  apology  for  their 
conduct.  When  game  was  no  longer  to  be  found,  necessity 
forced  them  to  have  recoirse  to  their  enemies  for  a  temporary 
iubsistence;  but  no  sooner  bad  the  demands  of  hunger  been 
saiisfted,  than  they  began  to  reflect  again  upon  their  relations 
with  the  new-comers.  They  saw  the  flaming  sword  of  extir- 
minatioa  suspended  over  their  heads,  and  could  lliink  of  no 
method  to  avert  the  danger,  but  by  one  more  efforl  to  repel 
the  invaders.  Thus  were  they  the  constant  subjects  of  coun- 
tervailing necessities,  at>d  only  escaped  from  the  one  to  be 
drivrn  back  by  the  other.  The  disappearance  of  game  com- 
pelled them  to  adopt  [he  more  expensive  diet  of  their  enemies, 
and  the  superiority  of  civiliacd  war  induced  them  to  exchange 
the  bow  and  tomahawk  for  the  rifle  and  hatchet. 

We  have  to  lament  that  this  revolution  in  manners  should  • 
have  slopped  here.  It  would  be  some  consolatory  recompense 
for  the  devastation  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  lo  see  one  con- 
verted Indinn  to  grace  the  triumph  of  civilization.  The  re- 
sult of  more  than  three  hundred  years  of  experience  is  now 
before  our  eyes. — and  what  ground  of  hope  does  it  give  tis, 
■hat  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  domesticate  the  aborigines?  At- 
tempts have,  not  unfrequently,  been  made  to  initiate  them 
into  all  the  refinements  of  civilized  society;  nay,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  give  them  the  rare  endowment  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion: but  ihcy  have  uniformly  relnp.'ed  into  their  primitivf 
stale,  quitting  the  pursuits  of  literature  for  the  more  congenial 
pleasure!)  of  [be  chase. 

Perhaps  nothing  is  more  fantastically  odd,  ilian  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  Indian  tricked  out  in  his  national  costume,  re- 
lurtanily  following  the  steps  of  the  tardy  oi,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  make  Wis  rcbclliou«  nature  submit  to  ihc  drudgery  of 
agriculture.     Every  act  betrays  an  uUer  absence  of  all  mo- 
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tive  to  exertion.  The  whole  current  of  his  education  and.  of 
his  life  runs  against  such  kinds  of  employment.  He  wants  to 
be  bounding  through  the  forest  in  pursuit  of  his  game — lurk- 
ing in  ambush  for  an  approaching  foe — displaying  the  horrors 
•f  savage  grimace  in  the  antic  evolutions  of  the  war-dance — 
or,  by  his  wild  and  oriental  eloquence,  swaying  the  coQncils 
of  his  nation,  and  unwittingly  convincing  European  monopo- 
lizers of  talent  that  America  is  not  the  country 

^  Where  Genitii  sickens  and  where  Fancy  dies." 

He  hates  to  see  his  common  divided  by  fences  and  lacerated 
by  the  ploughshare.  It  violates  all  his  notions  of  property; 
and  compels  him  to  transfer  his  exertion  frotn  the  forest  to  the 
field*  The  elastic  vigour  of  his  constitution  sinks  into  ener- 
vation. He  cannot  make  his  provision  extend  from  seed-time 
to  harvest.  He  comes  to  his  agricultural  task  with  a  total 
ignorance  of  the  tools  which  he  is  to  handle,  and  with  no  an- 
ticipation of  the  benefits  which  he  is  to  reap. 

We  may  observe  further,  under  this  head,  that  laziness 
is  much  less  grievous  to  an  Indian  than  to  a  member  of  civi-' 
lized  society.  Idleness  and  oscitancy  seem  to  be  the  usual 
characteristics  of  beings  who  are  seldom  employed  in  any 
business  but  such  as  requires  only  the  exercise  of  their  cor- 
poreal powers.  What  Mr.  Jefferson  observes  of  the  negro 
slaves  in  this  country,  may  be  applied  with  equal  propriety 
to  the  situation  of  the  aborigines. — "  The  existence  of  negro 
slaves  in  America,"  says  he,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  "  ap- 
pears to  participate  more  of  sensation  than  of  reflection.  To 
this  must  be  ascribed  their  disposition  to  sleep  when  abstract- 
ed finom  their  diversions,  and  unemployed  in  their  labour.  An 
animal  whose  body  is  at  rest,  and  who  does  not  reflect,  must 
be  disposed  to  sleep,  of  course."  Under  their  present  cir- 
cumstances, the  aborigines  spend  a  much  greater  portion  of 
their  time  in  sleep  than  they  did  before  the  presence  of  civi- 
lization had  driven  the  game  from  their  hunting-grounds. 
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The  time  which  was  formerly  allotted  to  the  chase,  is  now 
chiefly  divided  between  drunkenness  and  sleep* 

But  the  depopulation  of  the  aboriginal  communities  is,  in 
part,  occasioned  by  their  continual  emigrations.  In  general, 
the  departure  of  emigrants  from  any  country  does  not  diminish 
the  average  number  of  its  population:  for  as  the  multiplication 
of  the  species  is  indefinite,  and  the  productiveness  of  any  given 
portion  of  ground  is  limited,  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  country 
may  retain  its  usual  supply  of  inhabitants,  and  yet  be  con- 
stantly sending  forth  bodies  to  seek  new  seats.  All  emigra- 
tion, however,  is  occasioned,  more  or  less,  by  a  disproportion 
between  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  the  quantity  of  provi- 
sion;— the  very  same  cause  that  operates  to  lessen  the  num* 
bers  of  those  who  stay  at  home.  It  is  the  disappearance  of 
game  that  both  curtails  the  population  of  those  Indians  who 
continue  resident  on  their  ancient  grounds,  and  acts  as  a  mo- 
tive to  those  who  relinquish  the  habitations  of  their  forefa- 
thers.   '  ^ 

From  these  brief  considerations,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
natives  of  this  country  are  beset  with  more  causes  of  depopu- 
lation than  any  other  community  on  the  globe.  First,  they 
arc  swept  away  by  drunkenness: — secondly,  they  are  depriv* 
ed  of  the  usual  supply  of  their  accustomed  diet,  and  are  oblig- 
ed to  use  the  far  more  expensive  food  which  has  been  intro* 
duced  by  civilization: — thirdly,  they  have  lost  all  energy  of 
character  and  motive  to  exertion: — and,  fourthly,  numbers  of 
them  are  compelled  to  emigrate  to  other  portions  of  the  coun- 
try. The  wonder  is  not,  therefore,  that  the  aboriginal  tribes 
should  have  disappeared  so  Tapidly,  bnt  that  they  shoukl  so 
long  have  maintained  their  ground  against  the  encroachments 
of  civilization: — and  we  may  safely  assert,  that,  were  it  not  for 
the  annuities  which  some  of  the  state  governments  have  granted 
to  the  race,  their  depopulation  would  have  proceeded  with  a 
much  more  accelerated  pace. 

In  the  course  of  the  above  reflections,  we  have  hinted 
that  it  is  hopeless  to  think  of  civilizing  the  Indians.     To  prr- 
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vent  misapprehension,  we  ought  here  to  specify  those  qualifi- 
cations with  which  we  wish  this  assertion  to  be  understood. 
That  the  Indians  are  absolutely  unsusceptible  of  civilization, 
we  by  no  means  admit; — ^inasmuch  as  history  furnishes  us  with 
numberless  examples  of  nations  which  were  once  in  a  little 
less  hopeless  condition  of  barbarism  than  the  aborigines  of 
this  country, — but  which,  nevertheless,  have  ascended  to  the 
highest  stages  of  refinement.  Even  the  Athenians,  not  long 
prior  to  the  time  of  Thucydides,  were  distinguished  by  a  fri- 
volity of  taste  and  manners.  The  golden  grasshoppers  with 
which  they  adorned  the  hair,  and  the  kind  of  tunic  with  which 
they  covered  their  bodies,  are  indications  of  barbarism  not 
less  unequivocal  than  the  present  costume  of  our  own  abori- 
gines. But  the  progression  of  attic  refinement  was  gradual; 
and,  moreover,  owed  its  final  completion— not  to  the  influence 
of  foreign  education — but  to  their  own  intrinsic  disposition  to 
civilization.  To  Cadmus,  indeed,  they  were  infinitely  indebt- 
ed:— ^for  perhaps  there  is  no  one  instrument  of  melioration 
which  is  more  extensive  and  permanent  in  its  effects,  than 
the  single  art  of  securing  our  thoughts  in  visible  expressions. 
Were  our  Indians  in  possession  of  an  alphabet,  and  left  to  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  own  territory,  we  are  extrava- 
gant enough  to  believe  that  they  would  eventually  make  some 
approaches  towards  a  state  of  civilization.  These  approach- 
es, however,  must  be  made  by  almost  imperceptible  steps, — 
and  we  may  add,  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  civilization. 

But  this  is  not  the  manner  in  which  our  aborigines  have 
been  attempted  to  be  reclaimed  from  barbarism.  They  were 
called  upon  to  take  dhe  bold  stride  firom  the  savage  to  the  ci- 
vilized state.  They  could  not  advance  by  a  slow  progression; 
and  they  were  utterly  incapable  of  going  over  the  ground  in 
any  other  way.  Had  nobody  but  a  Cadmus  landed  among 
them,  they  might  ere  now  have  been  in  some  of  the  advanced 
stages  of  improvement: — ^but  as  it  is,  we  can  hardly  find  a  sin- 
gle Indian  who  lives  and  moves  like  civilized  men. 
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The  portrait  of  captain  Lewis,  given  in  the  present  num- 
ber, is  taken  from  a  drawing  of  that  officer  belonging  to  bis 
fellow  traveller,  governor  Clark,  who  considers  it  an  excel- 
lent likeness,  and  prizes  it  highly.  The  gentleman  who  lent 
it  to  us  remained  here  but  a  short  time,  and  was  obliged  to 
take  it  with  him:  to  which  circumstance  it  is  owing  that  our 
engraving  from  it  is  not  executed  in  so  good  a  style  as  we 
could  have  wished.  But  that  engraving  is  a  faithful  copy  of 
the  original,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  only  likeness  of  cap- 
tain Lewis  now  extant.  The  ornaments  worn  by  him  when 
in  the  costume  of  an  Indian  warrior,  (as  represented  in  the 
picture)  arc  preser\'ed  in  the  Philadelphia  museum. 

Conformably  to  our  usual  plan,  we  accompany  the  por- 
trait with  a  biographical  sketch,  drawn  as  briefly  as  imssible^ 
as  the  subject  of  it  is  already  so  gonerally  known:  it  is  taken 
from  the  life  of  captain  Lewis,  written  by  Mr.  JelFerson,  and 
prefixed  to  the  interesting  history  of  tiio  expedition  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  under  the  command  of  captains  Lewis  and 
Clark.  The  passages  marked  with  inverted  commas  arc 
given  in'Mr.  Jefferson's  own  woixls. 

Meriwether  Lewis,  late  governor  of  Louisiana,  was  bom 
on  the  18th  of  August,  1774,  near  Charlottesville,  in  Virg^ia^of 
one  of  the  distinguished  families  of  tliat  state.  Having  lost  his 
father  at  an  early  age,  he  continued  some  years  under  the  care  of 
a  tender  mother,  and  was  remarkable  even  in  his  childhood  for 
enterprise,  boldness,  and  discretion.  At  thirteen  he  was  put  to 
the  Latin  school,  and  continued  at  that  until  eighteen,  when  he 
returned  to  his  mother,  and  entered  on  the  care  of  his  &rm; 
having  been  left  by  his  father  with  a  competency.  ^  His  talent 
for  observation,  which  had  led  him  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  plants  and  animals  of  his  own  country,  would  have  distin* 
guished  him  as  a  farmer;  but  at  the  age  of  twenty,  yielding  to  the 
ardour  of  youth,  ^nd  a  passion  for  more  daztliiig  pursuits,  he  en* 
vor..  vir.  42 
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gaged  as  a  volunteer  in  the  body  of  militia  which  were  called  out 
by  general  Washington,  on  occasion  of  the  discontents  produced 
by  the  excise  taxes  in  the  western  parts  of  the  United  States;  and 
from  that  situation  he  was  removed  to  the  regular  service  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  line.  At  twenty-three  he  was  promoted  to  a  cap- 
taincy; and,  always  attracting  the  first  attention  where  punctuality 
and  fidelity  were  requisite,  he  was  appointed  paymaster  to  his 
regiment" 

^(  In  1 803,  the  act  for  establishing  trading  houses  with  the 
Indian  tribes  being  about  to  expire,  some  modifications  of  it  were 
recommended  to  congress  by  a  confidential  message  of  January 
18th,  and  an  extension  of  its  views  to  the  Indians  on  the  Missouri. 
In  order  to  prepare  the  way,  the  message  proposed  the  sending 
an  exploring  party  to  trace  the  Missouri  to  its  source,  to  cross  the 
highlands,  and  follow  the  best  water-communication  which  offer- 
ed itself  from  thence  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  Congress  approved 
the  proposition,  and  voted  a  sum  of  money  for  carrying  it  into 
execution.  Captain  Lewis,  who  had  then  been  near  two  years 
with  me  as  private  secretary,  immediately  renewed  his  solicita- 
tions to  have  the  direction  of  the  party.  I  had  now  had  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  him  intimately.  Of  courage  undaunted,  pos- 
sessing a  firnmess  and  perseverance  of  purpose  which  nothing 
but  impossibilities  could  divert  from  its  direction;  careful  as  a  fa- 
ther  of  those  committed  to  his  charge,  yet  steady  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  order  and  discipline;  intimate  with  the  Indian  character, 
customs,  and  principles;  habituated  to  the  hunting  life;  guarded, 
by  exact  observation  of  the  vegetables  and  animals  of  his  own 
country,  against  losing  time  in  the  description  of  objects  already 
possessed;  honest,  disinterested,  liberal,  of  sound  understanding, 
and  a  fidelity  to  truth  so  scrupulous,  that  whatever  he  should  re- 
port would  be  as  certain  as  if  seen  by  ourselves;  with  all  these 
qualifications,  as  if  selected  and  implanted  by  nature  in  one  body 
for  this  express  purpose,  I  could  have  no  hesitation  in  confiding 
the  enterprise  to  him.  To  fill  up  the  measure  desired,  he  want- 
ed nothing  but  a  greater  familiarity  with  the  technical  language 
of  the  natural  sciences,  and  readiness  in  the  astronomical  obser- 
vations necessary  for  the  geography  of  his  route.  To  acquire  these 
lie  repaired  immediately  to  Philadelphia,  and  placed  himself  un- 
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dcr  the  tutorage  of  the  distinguished  professors  of  that  place, 
who  with  a  zeal  and  emulation,  enkindled  by  an  ardent  devotion 
to  science,  communicated  to  him  freely  the  information  requisite 
for  the  purposes  of  the  journey. 

<<  Deeming  it  necessary  he  should  have  some  person  with 
him  of  known  competence  to  the  direction  of  the  enterprise,  in  the 
event  of  accident  to  himself,  he  proposed  William  Clark,  bro' 
ther  of  general  George  Rogers  Clark,  who  was  approved,  and, 
with  that  view,  received  a  commission  of  captain." 

In  April,  1803,  captain  Lewis  received  a  draught  of  his  in- 
structions for  the  expedition. 

<^  While  these  things  were  going  on  here,  the  country  of 
Louisiana,  lately  ceded  by  Spain  to  France,  had  been  the  sulv* 
ject  of  negociation  at  Paris  between  us  and  this  last  power;  and 
had  actually  been  transferred  to  us  by  treaties  executed  at  Paris 
on  the  thirtieth  of  April.  This  information,  received  about  the 
first  day  of  July,  increased  infinitely  the  interest  we  felt  in  the  ex- 
pedition, and  lessened  the  apprehensions  of  interruption  from 
other  powers.  Every  thing  in  this  quarter  being  now  prepared^ 
captain  Lewis  left  Washington  on  the  fifth  of  July,  1803,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Pittsburg,  where  other  articles  had  been  ordered  lo  be 
provided  for  him.  The  men  too  were  to  be  selected  from  the 
military  stations  on  the  Ohio.  Delays  of  preparation,  difficulties 
of  navigation  down  the  Ohio,  and  other  untoward  obstructions,  re- 
tarded his  arrival  at  Cahokia  until  the  season  was  so  far  ad- 
vanced  as  to  render  ir  prudent  to  suspend  his  entering  the  Mi«- 
souri  before  the  ice  should  break  up  in  the  succeeding  spring. 

"  From  this  time  his  journal,  now  published,  will  give  the  his- 
tory of  his  journey  to  and  from  the  Pacific  ocean,  until  his  retom 
to  St.  Louis  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  September,  1806.  Never 
did  a  similar  event  excite  more  joy  through  the  United  States. 
The  humblest  of  its  citizens  had  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the 
issue  of  this  journey,  and  looked  forward  with  impatience  for  the 
information  it  would  furnish. 

*<  It  was  the  middle  of  February,  1807,  before  captain  Lewis, 
with  his  companion  captain  Clark,  reached  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, where  congress  was  then  in  session.  That  body  granted  to 
the  two  chiefs  and  their  followers  the  donation  of  lands  which  they 
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had  been  encouraged  to  expect  in  reward  of  their  toil  and  dangers. 
Captain  Lewis  was  soon  after  appointed  governor  of  Louisiana, 
and  captain  Clark  a  general  of  its  militia,  and  agent  of  the 
United  States  for  Indian  afTaira  in  that  department. 

'<  A  considerable  time  intervened  before  the  governor's  arri- 
yal  at  St.  I^ouis.  He  found  the  territory  distracted  by  feuds  and 
contentions  amobg  the  officers  of  the  government,  and  the  people 
themselves  divided  by  these  into  factions  and  parties.  He  deter* 
mined  at  once  to  take  no  side  mth  either;  but  to  use  every  en- 
deavour to  conciliate  and  hartnoni^te  them.  The  even-handed 
justice  he  administered  to  all  soon  established  a  respect  for  his 
person  and  aifthority;  and  perseverance  and  time  wore  down  ani-> 
mosities,  and  reunited  the  citizens  again  into  one  family. 

(ft  Governor  Lewis  had,  from  early  life,  been  subject  to  hypo« 
phondriac  affections.  It  was  a  constitutional  disposition  in  all  the 
nearer  branches  of  the  family  of  his  name,  and  was  more  imme- 
diately inherited  by  him  from  his  father.  They  had  not,  however, 
been  so  strong  as  to  give  uneasiness  to  his  family.  While  he  lived 
with  me  in  Washington  I  observed  at  times  sensible  depressions 
of  mind;  but  knowing  their  constitutional  source,  I  estimated  their 
pourse  by  what  I  had  seen  in  the  family.  During  his  western 
expedition,  the  constant  exertion  which  that  required  of  all  the 
faculties  of  body  and  mind,  suspended  these  distressing  affections; 
but  after  his  establishment  atJSt.  Louis  in  sedentary  occupations, 
they  returned  upon  him  with  redouI)led  vigour,  and  began  se» 
rlously  to  alarm  his  friends.  He  was  in  a  p  Axysm  of  one  of  these 
when  his  affairs  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  Washing* 
ton.  He  proceeded  to  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  sixteenth  September,  1 309,  with  a  view  of  continuing  his 
journey  thence  by  water.  Mr.  Neely,  agent  of  the  United  Statea 
with  the  Chickasaw  Indians,  arriving  there  two  days  after,  found 
him  extremely  indisposed,  and  betraying  at  times  some  symptoms 
pf  a  derangement  of  mind.  The  rumours  of  a  war  with  England, 
and  apprehensions  that  he  might  lose  the  papers  he  was  bringing 
pn,  among  which  were  the  vouchers  of  his  public  accounts,  an4 
the  journals  and  papers  of  his  western  expedition,  induced  him 
here  to  change  his  mind,  and  to  take  his  course  by  land  through 
the  Chickasaw  coiintry.    Although  he  appeared  somewhat  re- 
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licTcd,  Mr-  Nceljr  kindly  d«tennine<l  to  accompany  and  wntch 
(Ivor  hint.  Unfortunately,  at  their  encampment,  after  having  pau- 
ed  the  TennCBBCc  one  day's  journey,  they  loet  two  horses,  which 
obliging  Mr.  Ncely  to  halt  for  their  recovery,  the  governor  pro- 
ceeded, under  a  promise  to  wait  for  him  at  the  house  of  the  fint 
while  iiihitbiiiint  on  his  road.  He  slopped  at  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Grinder,  who  not  being  at  home,  his  wife,  alarmed  at  the  symp- 
toms  of  derangement  she  discovi-red,  gave  him  up  the  house  and 
retired  to  rest  herself  in  an  out-house,  the  governor's  and  Ncely's 
■ervantt  lodging  in  another.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  night  he 
did  the  deed  which  plunged  his  friends  into  affliction,  and  de- 
prived his  country  of  one  of  her  most  valued  ciliicns,  whoae  va- 
lour and  intelligence  would  huvcbeen  novr  cmploj-ed  in  avenging 
the  wrongs  of  his  country,  and  in  emulating  by  land  the  splendid 
deeds  which  have  honoured  her  arms  on  the  ocean.*  It  lost  too 
to  the  nation  the  benefit  of  reccivLig  from  his  own  ham!  the  nar- 
rative of  his  sufferings  and  successes,  in  endeavouring  to  extend 
for  them  the  boundaries  of  science,  and  to  present  to  tlicir  know- 
ledge that  vast  and  fertile  country,  which  their  sons  arc  destfaied 
to  fill  trith  ntis,  witli  science,  with  freedom  and  happiness." 
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The  loss  of  public  bonefactors  is  always  a  national  ca- 
lonuty.  But  there  is  a  period  of  life  when,  having;  jierfomcd 
their  allotteil  task,  ihcy  stand  ufmn  the  verge  of  time,  and  arc 
ready  to  sink  tnto  the  grave,  full  of  years  and  full  of  honours. 
The  »e(>anition  whieh  a  grjicful  country  mourns,  is  defirived 
of  half  its  sorrows  by  the  reflection  thai  their  d;>ys  of  activity- 
were  gone.  Age  which  threatens  to  dissolve  the  union  that 
has  been  ccmeoled  by  mutual  benefits  and  affection,  bean 
with  it,  in  (he  course  of  nature,  infirmities  that  impair  the 
ability  and  restrain  the  enterprise  of  man.  Living,  he  is  but 
a  monument  of  former  worth;  and  the  grave,  which  ci 
his  enervated  body,  leaves  hi»  bright  example  (o  excil 
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imitation,  and  his  unsullied  name  to  receive  the  respect  of  af- 
ter ages.  Public  affliction  seeks  in  vain  for  consolation  when 
its  object  has  been  arrested  in  the  midst  of  his  career  of  use- 
'  fulness:  when  schemes  of  national  advancement,  but  partially 
matured,  must  be  buried  with  their  inventor:  when  the  seeds 
of  public  aggrandizement  have  been  profusely  scattered,  but 
the  harvest  remains  ungathered:  when  the  course  already  run 
— ^bright  and  honourable  as  it  has  been,  is  but  the  moiety  of 
what  was  destined  for  its  daring  efforts:  and  when,  having  pas- 
sed the  temptations  of  early  life,  and  overcome  its  instability, 
it  yet  was  far  distant  from  the  feebleness  of  years;  and  stand- 
ing at  the  happy  and  enviable  medium  between  youth  and  age^ 
It  united  daring,  ardent,  and  adventurous  enterprise,  with  the 
wariest  prudence  and  most  calculating  philosophy.  Private 
lamentation  is  but  the  echo  of  national  sorrow,  and  the  bosoms 
that  throb  for  the  loss  of  a  parent  and  a  friend,  sympathize 
with  the  distresses  and  beat  in  unison  with  the  hearts  of  a 
whole  people. 

In  the  meridian  of  life,  died  James  A.  Bayard.  A  great 
man's  best  eulogium  is  the  history  of  his  actions;  and  a  i*apid 
WW  of  the  features  of  his  public  conduct,  and  the  occasions 
upon  which  he  was  chiefly  conspicuous,  will  serve  to  recall 
events  that  endeared  him  to  his  country,  and  to  perpetuate  in 
ihe  nation's  memory  a  consciousness  of  the  fnagnitude  of  its 
loss. 

Mr.  Bayard  was  the  son  of  Dr.  James  A.  Bayard,  and 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1767.  His  parents  dy- 
ing while  he  was  yet  a  child,  he  was  placed  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  his  uncle,  the  late  colonel  John  Bayard,  of  whose 
family  he  became  a  member,  and  with  whom  he  continued  to 
reside  for  several  years.  His  education  was  submitted  to  the 
care  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Smith,  a  most  respectable  clergyman 
of  Picqua,  in  Lancaster  county;  and  after  remaining  with  him 
a  considerable  time,  he  resumed  his  studies  in  his  nucleus  fa- 
mily with  the  assistance  of  a  private  tutor.  There  he  conti- 
nued until  he  was  qualified  for  admission  into  Princeton  col- 
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Icgr.  In  ihat  respeciable  seminary  he  passed  the  iniporiant 
on*!  interesiing  season  of  life  when  rhe  TacuUies  first  assert 
their  tone  and  vigour,  and  when  the  mind  becomes  moulded 
into  the  form  on  which  the  future  character  is  stamped.  Hm  ' 
aliitilie.1,  which  did  not  sali&faclorily  display  ihcmsclves  until 
the  second  or  third  year  of  his  college  life,  wore  nipidly  de- 
veloped. The  prompt  ami  energetic,  yet  deliberating  and 
steady  character  of  iiis  mind,  was  already  conspicuous,  lie 
rclired  from  college  with  distinguished  honour,  and  in  the  re- 
putation which  he  carried  with  him  into  the  more  extended 
scenes  of  life,  he  gave  a  pledge  of  future  eminence  which  has 
since  been  nobly  and  faithfully  redeemed. 

In  the  year  1784,  Mr.  Dayard  having  selected  the  pro- 
fession of  the  hiw  as  the  best  adapted  to  his  course  of  reflec- 
tion, and  the  most  ttkcly  to  ufTord  an  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
play of  acquirements  which  his  industry  and  intellectual  vi- 
gour  promised  soon  to  master,  commenced  his  studies  with 
the  late  general  Reed,  and  upon  his  death,  renewed  and  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  them  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Inger- 
soll,  the  present  a itoniey- general  of  Pennsylvania.  On  his 
aduussion  to  the  bar,  he  selected  the  state  of  Delaware 
for  his  place  of  residence,  and  the  thcflire  for  the  pursuit  of 
his  professional  labours.  To  this  selection  the  state  of  Dcb- 
ware  i^  proud  to  acknowledge  itself,  in  a  great  degree,  in- 
Uebled  lor  a  political  weight  in  the  national  councils,  vdiich 
neither  its  [lopulalinn  nor  resources,  its  local  advantages  nor 
B*=ographical  extent,  could  have  secured.  With  a  single  rc- 
preitcntaiive  ut>on  (he  floor  of  congress,  that  little  state  as- 
sumed an  attitude  which  commanded  the  highest  respect,  and 
retained  an  influence  and  authority  which  a  len-fold  more  nu- 
merous representation  ha«  rarely  possessed.  Hi.i  shining  quali- 
ties disarmed  the  opposition  and  oven^ame  the  difliculties  which 
a  young  man  necessarily  encounters  in  a  strange  place;  and 
his  unwearied  industry  secured  the  attention  thai  had  been  li- 
bemlly  bestowed.  He  soon  aiinined  a  fitualion  of  the  mo«t 
distinguished  respectability  at  the  bar,  and  participated  targe-  , 
ly  in  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  ihe  profession. 
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Not  long  after  he  arrived  at  the  constitutional  age,  Mr. 
Bayard  was  elected  a  representative  to  congress,  and  remained 
in  public  life  from  that  moment  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
party  triumph  and  defeat,,  until  the  time  of  his  death.  Ac- 
tively engaged  in  political  and  professional  duties,  he  contri- 
ved to  reconcile  their  endless  varieties,  and  evinced  a  rare 
and  happy  aptitude  for  both.  At  the  same  moment  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  supporters  of  the  federal  administration,  and 
a  leader  of  acknowledged  ability  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives— and  the  chief  ornament  of  the  forum,  where  he  had 
chosen  to  excel.  At  once  the  profound  jurist  and  the  accom- 
plished statesman;  the  acute,  ingenious,  and  dexterous  advo- 
cate, and  the  eloquent  and  dignified  occupant  of  the  parlia- 
mentary floor.  The  same  efforts  of  industry,  and  powers  of 
genius,  that  qualified  and  calculated  him  for  superiority  in  the 
less  magnified  but  intricate  controversies  of  individuals,  rea- 
dily enabled  him  to  extend  his  intellectual  grasp  to  the  com- 
prehension of  more  enlarged  topics  of  general  interest,  which 
involved  the  duties  and  the  policy,  the  happiness  and  the 
rights  of  nations.  The  study  and  practice  of  the  law  is  cal- 
culated to  add  vigour  to  a  mind  naturally  strong.  In  a  coun- 
try emphatically  subject  to  the  government  of  the  laws  alone, 
the  remark  is  peculiarly  obvious  and  perpetually  illustrated; 
and  from  the  multitude  of  the  professors  of  that  science,  who 
have  borne  the  weight  of  public  councils,  and  successfully  en- 
deavoured to  ennoble  by  their  efforts  the  national  character^ 
it  derives  irresistible  weight  and  authority.  To  Mr.  Bayard's 
early  adoption  and  active  and  vigorous  pursuit  of  this  profes- 
sion, are  to  be  ascribed,  in  no  unimportant  degree,  the  method 
of  his  arguments,  and  the  logical  accuracy  of  his  inferences. 

An  important  occasion  for  distinction  soon  presented  it- 
self to  Mr.  Bayard,  in  the  accusation  of  William  Blount,  a 
member  of  the  United  States'  rcnate,  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors; and  the  proceedings  which  were  intended  to  be 
preparatory  to  his  impeachment. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  1 797,  a  message  was  communicated 
by  the  president  to  congress,  accompanied  by  a  mysterious 


leltcrof  Mr.  Blouiil'a,  in  which  designs  were  demonstrated 
prejudicial  to  the  interests!  and  injurious  lo  the  character  of 
the  country.  A  committee  was  promptly  appointed,  and  an 
ioii)eachmeiit  was  decreed  by  the  bouse.  Eleven  managers 
were  chosen  lo  conduct  this  "  high  conBtituiional  proceeding." 
Mr.  Sitgreaves,  who  had  been  originally  the  chairman  of  this 
honourable  committee,  was  appointed  a  commissioner  under 
the  sixlb  article  of  the  treaiy  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigsi- 
lioo,  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  duties  of  that  station  de- 
volved on  Mr.  Bayard.  To  the  urticles  of  impeaclmient  ex- 
hibited, the  accused  pleaded  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  senate; 
upon  the  principle  iliat  a  senator  is  not  a  civil  oj^cer,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  constitution-,  and  that  the  courts  of  cominoD 
law  were  "  competent  lo  the  cognizance,  prosecution,  and 
punishment  of  the  said  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  if  the  same 
have  been  perpetrated,  as  has  been  suggested  and  charged 
by  (he  said  articles."  The  preliminary  question  growing  oul 
of  this  plea  was  to  be  discussed,  and  the  direction  of  Urn  deli- 
cate and  interesting  iaquiry,  was  submitted  lo  the  chairman, 
and  Mr.  Harper,  one  of  ihe  managers.  The  subject  under- 
went a  laborious  and  ingenious  dincussion,  in  which  the  con' 
stitulion  was  thoroughly  sifted,  and  ibe  doctrines  of  the  com' 
mon  law  of  England  bearing  a  remote  or  close  analogy  to  the 
point  in  controversy,  were  made  tribulikry  to  the  talents  of 
the  respective  advocates. 

The  decif^ion  was  adverse  lo  the  managers;  a  majority  of 
fourteen  to  eleven  senators  deciding,  "  that  the  matter  alleged 
in  Ihe  plea  of  the  defendant  is  Eufficieni  in  law  to  show  that 
this  court  ought  not  to  hold  jurisdiclioD  of  the  naid  impeach- 
meat,  and  tbai  tlie  said  impeiichmeni  is  dismi&i^ed."  The 
cfTorts  were  abortive,  because  the  cause  was  insupportable; 
but  the  exertion  was  not  the  less  honourable,  nor  the  display 
of  genius  and  erudition  the  less  brilliant,  because  success  did 
not  crown  them. 

It  was  the  happy  and  peculiar  (jualily  of  Mr.  Bayan}  to 
njcjtc  ihc  esteem  and  command  the  confidence  of  both  of  ihc 
4.1 
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grf-Rt  political  parties,  into  wbich  the  n3ti«n  since  its  inde- 
pendence has  bef  n  divided.  Though  always  consistent  and 
firm  in  the  course  which  he  had  originally  adopted,  yet  he 
never  sacrificed  or  rendered  subservient  the  cause  of  his  conn* 
try  to  purposes  of  parly  ambition  or  animosity.  He  was  a 
federalist,  because  he  believed  that  the  dearest  rights  and  beil 
interesls  of  the  nation  were  involved  in  and  promoted  by  the 
great  system  of  policy,  and  course  of  measures,  adopted  and 
pursued  by  federalists.  His  acquaintance  with  history,  and 
knowledge  of  human  natiur,  convinced  him  (hat  men  must  be 
governed  that  they  may  be  free  and  happy.  He  was  opposed 
to  anti-federalism,  because  he  thought  that  the  dcmoralieiiig 
and  pernicious  example  of  a  sister  republic  had  threatened  to 
involve  America  in  the  vortex  of  its  contagion;  and  that  a  di- 
minished strength  of  government,  and  adoption  of  disorga- 
iiizin^  principle*,  would  lead  to  the  result  here  which  he  early 
and  confidently  predicted  with  regard  to  France.  But  he  had 
no  party  feelings,  distinguished  from  those  of  patriotism.  He 
always  keenly  felt  for  the  sufferings,  and  gloried  in  the  tri- 
umphs of  his  country:  his  sensibility  was  actively  and  ci 
stantly  alive  to  her  slightest  wrongs;  and  the  interest  that 
felt  not  only  became  matured  into  the  keenest  perception 
hat  was  due  to  the  nation's  honour  and  advantage,  but  ol 
grew  into  a  morbid  and  feverish  irritability  on  points  of 
tional  feeling  tind  concern. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  political  career,  Mr.  Bayard 
was  designated  as  a  proper  representative  of  the  character 
and  concerns  of  the  nation  abroad.  His  pohticat  sagacity, 
personal  intrepidity,  and  cool  discriminating  judgment,  could 
not  fail  lo  distinguish  him  as  peculiarly  (jualified  for  diplo- 
macy. Accordingly,  not  long  before  the  close  of  Mr.  Adams'* 
presidential  career,  he  offered  to  Mr.  Bayard  the  appoinU 
meni  of  envoy  lo  the  French  republic.  This,  from  motives 
of  prudence,  he  thought  proper  to  decline. 

At  the  first  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  a  most  cxtraordi-. 
aary  scene  was  displayed.    The  constitution  provides, 
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y  the  person  having  the  greateat  iiumlwr  of  votes  shall  \te  the 
president,  if  such  nurabpr  be  a  msjorily  of  the  whole  number 
of  electopB  appoitiled;  and  if  ibere  Ue  more  than  one  who  have 
<uch  majority,  and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  ihen  the 
house  of  representatives  shall  immediately  chouse  by  ballot 
one  of  them  for  preaidenU"  In  that  situation  stood  the  can* 
didates,  and  the  election  devolved  of  conBetjuence  upon  the 
house  of^repreiienlatives.  No  less  than  thirty-six  tirne^  was 
the  vote  ineflectual,  each  party,  equally  zealous,  and  equally 
numerous,  adhering  to  its  candidate.  The  federalists  of  the 
house  adopted,  as  tiiey  believed  ibe  less  evil,  the  side  of  Mr. 
Burr,  and  persevered  during  so  many  abortive  efforts  to  give 
him  their  votes.  It  was  at  length  perceived,  that  a  pertinacious 
adherence  to  this  course  of  conduct  might  expose  the  country 
to  greater  embarrassment  and  diHicnlty  than  even  the  selection 
of  a  president,  who  was  considered  dangerous;  and  some  of 
the  federalists  determined  to  withdraw  from  him  their  opposi* 
tion,  without  giving  him  direct  countenance  and  support. 
They  accordingly  threw  into  the  box  blank  votes;  and  the 
alection  of  Mr.  Jefiersoit  was  thus  obtained.  By  a  sacrihce 
•f  personal  feeliug  and  judgment,  which  retjuired  no  ordinary 
firmness  and  magnanimity,  Mr.  Bayard,  by  ihif  means,  princi* 
pally  contributed  to  place  in  the  executive  chair  the  decided 
enemy  of  the  men  and  measures  that  he  personally  approved; 
and  removed  to  a  distance,  apparantly  insurmoujiiable,  the 
fulfilment,  if  they  existed,  of  his  own  political  aspirations. 
But  tJie  good  of  the  country  required  it,  and  the  sacriflce  was 
made. 

A  change  of  hands  was  now  efTecied  in  the  politi- 
en)  game>  They  who  bad  l>een  accustomed  to  comjilaia 
at  every  measure  of  the  administration,  and  to  find  them  * 
selves  fmstrated  in  every  attempt,  had  become  in  turn  the 
nilen  of  the  nationS  destiny.  While  the  men  who  had 
heretofore  guided  the  helm  of  Male,  and  regulated  the  cnur^et 
of  the  political  voyage,  yielded  (heir  nupreniacv,  and  Ijctjuns 
a  reluctant  but  fonnidable  ntDQi-iiy.   The  coate«t  w«)  atoutJir 
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maintained.  The  struggle  was  arduous,  and  the  victory  dear- 
ly won.  The  texpiring  blaze  of  federal  power  exhibitqd  a 
splendour  of  intellectual  effort  which  will  never  be  forgotten, 
and  left  a  gloom  hanging  over  the  councils  of  its  successors 
that  ages  cannot  dispel.  Inch  by  inch  the  ground  was  con- 
tested; and  yielded  at  last,  not  to  the  force  of  argument,  or 
the  demonstration  of  right,  but  to  overwhelming  superiority  of 
numbers. 

A  sweeping  revolution  of  officers,  in  every  department 
within  the  control  of  the  executive,  was  beheld  with  astonish- 
ment. It  was  however  readily  submitted  to,  as  it  affected  not 
the  constitution.  But  when  that  instrument  appeared  to  be 
threatened,  the  imited  en^gies  of  the  party,  rallied  round 
its  imperishable  standard.  In  their  efforts  to  preserve  it  uu- 
impaired,  they  encircled  it  with  a  garland  of  eloquence  and 
patriotism  as  lasting  as  the  monument  it  adorns.  An  able  re- 
presentative fix)m  South  Carolina,*  conjured  the  majority  "  to 
celebrate  their  victory  by  more  harmless  sports.  Let  them," 
says  he,  "  triumph  over  us,  but  not  by  immolating  the  consti- 
tution; let  them  beware,  that  in  erecting  a  triumphal  arch  for 
the  celebration  of  their  success,  they  do  not  dig  a  grave,  and 
decree  funeral  rites  for  our  constitution.  Myself  and  my  friends 
have  always  been  the  sincere  friends  of  this  constitution,  and 
we  will  attempt  its  defence  as  long  as  we  have  the  means  of 
making  it.  We  will  struggle  to  the  last;  if  we  cannot  command 
success  we  will  endeavour  to  deserve  it;  and  should  the  friends 
of  the  constitution  be  subdued  by  numbers,  the  ministerial 
phalanx,  in  bursting  into  the  temple,  will,  I  hope,  find  them  all 
at  their  posts:  they  will  be  seen  in*  the  portico,  the  vestibule, 
and  around  the  altar,  grasping,  grappling  the  constitution  of - 
their  country  with  the  holds  of  death,  and  with  nolumiis  mutari 
on  their  lips." 

Among  the  most  memorable  of  these  struggles,  in  which 
the  vital  principles  of  the  constitution  were  supposed  to  be 
involved,  was  that  for  the  maintenance  of  the  judiciary  sys- 

*  Mr.  Rutledge. 
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tem,  established  towards  the  close  of  the  administration  of 
Mr.  ^dams.  The  inconvenience  of  the  original  organization 
of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  had  been  long  experienced, 
and  a  well  digested  plan  had  been  prepared  and  substituted 
with  infinite  pains.  Its  chief  object  was  to  facilitate  the  de- 
spatch of  business;  to  preserve  to  the  supreme  court  all  its  con- 
stitutional functions,  and  to  destroy  the  anomaly  of  appeals  ^ 
from  component  parts  of  a  body  to  the  body  itself.  On  the 
13th  of  February^  1801,  the  act  was  passed  "  to  provide  for 
the  more  convenient  organization  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.''  This  divided  the  country  into  districts,  and  united 
those  districts  into  convenient  circuits,  and  prescribed  the 
session  of  the  courts  not  only  in  every  circuit,  but  in  each 
subdivision,  or  district  of  the  circuits.  It  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  three  judges  for  each  of  the  six  circuits,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  hold  courts  in  their  different  department^ 
at  seasonable  terms;  and  authorized  appeals  to  the  supreme 
court  in  all  cases  where  the  sum  in  controversy  should  exceed 
two  thousand  dollars. 

The  judges  were  accordingly  appointed,  and  the  courts 
went  into  complete  and  successful  operation.  The  extent  of 
patronage  however,  which  the  system  was  supposed  to  have 
conferred  on  tlie  president,  excited  the  warmest  oppugnancy 
on  the  part  of  his  political  adversaries,  and  they  cherished  the 
hope  of  speedily  effecting  a  change.  On  the  4th  of  March 
following,  the  new  president  was  inducted  into  power.  The 
offices  within  the  grasp  of  executive  authority  were  promptly 
vacated,  and  a  host  of  new  incumbents  was  summoned  to  fdt 
the  empty  chairs.  The  constitution,  it  was  maintained,  per- 
jl^u^  no  such  arrangement  with  regard  to  the  judiciary. 
The  dum  bene  se  gesserit  tenure  of  its  offices  forbade  an  ap- 
peal to  the  president,  and  the  constitution  must  be  unravelled 
by  the  legislature.  Still  a  direct  infraction  of  its  explicit  pro- 
visions would  have  been  too  palpable  and  partial  an  effort  of 
favouritism,  and  individual  removal  was  therefore  impractica- 
ble.   But  the  object  would  be  no  less  effectually  attained  by 
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a  provision  which,  at  a  single  blow,  should  level  sjrstem  an4 
supporters,  judges  and  their  courts,  altogether.  In  both  houses 
of  congress  the  effort  was  manfully  resisted.  The  majori^ 
was  conjured  not  to  interfere  with  this  remnant  of  federal  po» 
licy,  because  it  was  ingrafted  upon  the  constitution.  Thejr 
were  entreated  to  postpone  a  decision  until  the  puUic  opinioa 
could  be  clearly  ascertained,  and  the  eflicacy  of  the  system 
could  be  tested  by  experience;  they  were  offered  any,  and 
every  compromise: — if  the  army  were  dislNted,  to  abolish  it^ 
if  a  further  reduction  of  the  nttle  navy  were  required,  to  re* 
duce  it:<*^to  surrender  internal  revenues,  and,  indeed,  to  make 
any  sacrifice  short  of  the  constitution. 

On  this  memorable  occasion  all  parties  united  in  pajring 
homage  to  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Bayard.  It  will  not  be  invi- 
dious to  remark,  that  in  the  constellation  of  talents  that  glitter* 
ed  in  that  transaction  none  were  more  conspicuous  than 
his.  He  was  alike  distinguished  for  the  depth  of  his  know- 
ledge, the  solidity  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  perspicuity  of  his 
illustration.  On  his  own  side  of  the  house  his  range  was  pro* 
nounced  to  be  ^'  commensurate  with  the  extent  of  his  own 
mighty  mind,  and  with  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,'^  which 
was  declared  to  be  as  awful  as  any  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 
On  the  part  of  the  majority  he  was  termed  the  Goliath  of  the 
adverse  party,  and  sarcastically,  but  with  truth,  denominated 
the  high  priest  of  the  constitution.  In  the  discussion  of  the 
bill,  introduced  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  establishing  the  ju* 
diciary  system,  Mr.  Giles  had  taken  occasion  to  attack  with 
vehemence  the  whole  course  of  measures  addpted  by  the  fiede* 
ralists,  and  to  assail  them  individually  2e6d  collectively.  In 
reply,  Mr.  Bayard  felt  himself  called  on  to  travel  out  ^^^Mj^^ 
immediate  course  of  argument  which  the  question  afforded, 
and  to  enter  upon  a  collateral  one,  into  which  he  was  driven 
in  defence  of  his  own,  and  the  conduct  of  his  firienda*  He 
traced  the  division  of  parly  to  the  difference  of  views,  as  to 
the  powers  which  do,  and  ought  to  belong  to  the  general  and 
state  goveriynents.  lie  deprecated  the  effect  of  state  pride  ia 
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extinguishing  n&tioRal  ocntimeui.  "  Tli«  ruins  of  this  govern- 
ment,'' said  he,  ''aggrandize  the  states.  There  are  states 
which  are  loo  prouil  to  be  controlled;  whose  sense  of  greatness 
and  resource  renders  them  indifl'crent  to  our  protection,  and 
induces  a  belief  that  if  no  general  government  eiisted,  their 
inSuence  would  be  more  extensive;  and  their  imponaoce 
more  conspicuous."  He  met  the  complaints  against  the 
federal  party  for  their  various  prominent  measures  and  prin- 
ciples. Assumption  of  state  debts — internal  taxes — the  la- 
dian  war — ihe  navy— war  with  Algiers — prcparalions  for 
expected  hostilities  with  France — the  memor;  of  Washing- 
Ion— all  of  »hich  had  been  openly  or  indirectly  assailed, 
passed  in  review  under  his  masterly  hand,  and  were  depicted 
in  the  most  glowing  colours.  He  asserted  and  maintained  the 
soundness  of  the  dortrine,  that  the  constitution  was  founded 
in  an  existing  common  law,  und  that  the  evils  imputed  to  It 
never  had,  or  could  have,  any  existence,  lie  vindicated  the 
judges  from  the  imputation  of  having  sought  for  victims  of  ri- 
gorous statutes,  and  retorted  upon  the  new  executive  a  simi- 
lar charge.  "  If,"  he  observes,  "  the  eyes  of  the  gentleman 
are  delighted  with  victims — if  objects  of  misery  are  grateful 
In  bis  feelings,  let  me  turn  his  view  from  the  walks  of  the 
judges  to  the  track  of  the  present  exccuuve.  It  is  in  this  path 
we  sec  the  real  Wctims  of  stem,  uncharitable,  unrelenting 
power.  It  is  here,  sir,  we  see  the  soldier  who  fought  the  bat* 
ties  of  the  revolution; — who  spilt  his  blood,  and  wasted  hifl 
Mren^th  to  establish  (he  independence  ufhis  country,  deprived 
of  the  reward  of  his  services,  and  left  to  pine  in  penury  and 
wretchedness.  It  is  ulong  this  path  that  you  may  see  help- 
lOH  childrt-n  crying  for  bread,  and  gray  hairs  sinking  in  sor> 
row  to  the  grave.  It  is  here  that  no  innocence,  no  merit,  no 
mih,  no  services  can  save  the  unhappy  sectaries  who  do  no' 
believe  in  the  creed  of  those  in  power.  I  have  been  forced 
apon  this  subject,  and,  before  I  leave  it,  allow  me  to  remark, 
thftl  without  inquiring  into  the  right  of  the  president  to  make 
vacaactcs  in  office  during  the  recess  in  the  senate,  but  admiL- 
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ting  the  power  to  exist,  yet  that  it  never  was  given  hy  the 
constitution  to  enable  the  chief  magistrate  to  punish  the  in- 
3uhs,  to  revenge  the  wrongs,  or  to  indulge  the  antipathies  of 
the  mati.  If  the  discretion  exbts,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say* 
ing,  that  it  is  abused  when  exercised  from  any  other  motive 
than  the  public  good.  And  when  I  see  the  will  of  a  presi- 
dent precipitating  from  office  men  of  probity,  knowledge,  and 
talents,  against  whom  the  community  has  no  complaint,  I  con- 
sider it  a  wanton  and  dangerous  abuse  of  power;  and  where  I 
see  men  who  have  been  the  victims  of  this  abuse  of  power,  I 
view  them  as  the  proper  objects  of  national  sympathy  and 
commiseration.^' 

Having  thus  pursued  his  antagonists  through  their  erratic 
flight,  among  topics  faintly  and  remotely  connected  with  the 
legitimate  subject  of  discussion — Mr.  Bayard  assumed  the 
argument  with  respect  to  the  repeal  of  the  judiciary  law. 
Deeply  versed  in  his  subject,  from  profound  reflection,  and 
active  experience;  and  sensibly,  interested,  from  a  solemn 
conviction  of  its  magnitude,  he  penetrated  the  deepest  re- 
cesses of  his  theme.  The  inexpediency  of  the  bill  was  main- 
tained, begause  it  would  restore  the  evil  of  appeals  from  the 
individuals  who  pronounce  a  decision,  to  the  court  of  which 
the  same  individuals  are  component  parts;  which  had  been 
obviated  by  making  the  supreme  court  merely  the  great  na- 
tional tribunal  of  last  resort,  before  which,  questions  of  un- 
limited magnitude  and  concern  both  of  a  civil  and  political 
nature  should  receive  their  final  determination — the  national 
crucible  of  justice,  in  which  the  judgments  of  inferior  courts 
might  be  reduced  to  their  elements,  and  cleansed  from  every 
impurity.  The  inconvenience  and  delay  attending  the  con- 
stant journeys  of  the  judges  on  their  circuits,  and  the  want 
of  uniformity  in  the  decisions  of  those  who  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession  in  the  same  districts  were  exposed. 
The  charge  that  the  new  system  was  introduced  not  so  much 
i^ith  a  view  to  improvement,  in  the  old,  as  to  obtain  places 
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tJbT  the  friends  of  [he  admiuistralion,  was  pronounced  a  ca> 
liimny  so  humble  and  so  nolorioiisly  false,  as  neither  to  re- 
quire nor  deserve  an  answer.  The  advantage  of  the  increas- 
ed number  of  judges  to  sit  In  (he  circuit  courts  was  displayed. 
It  was  demonstrated  that  no  additional  courts  had  been  creat- 
ed by  the  new  law — the  number  of  district  courts  remained 
the  same,  the  supreme  court  as  such,  was  unchanged;  a  cir- 
cuit court  slill  continued  to  be  held  in  each  district,  though 
under  an  improved  modi6calion  as  to  form.  But  the  unna- 
tural alliance  of  the  different  courts  had  been  severed,  while 
the  jurisdiction  of  each  remained  untouched.  The  expense 
of  the  establishment  was  proved  to  be  insignificant;  and  the 
arguments  that  had  been  urged  that  it  was  formed  by  a  party 
at  a  lime  when  they  were  sensible  that  ihcJr  power  was  ex- 
piring and  passing  into  other  hands,  were  answered  by  the 
assertion  of  the  fulness  and  legilimary  of  that  power — that  the 
remnant  was  plenary  aod  efficient,  and  it  was  their  duty  to 
employ  it  according  to  their  judgments  and  consciences  for 
the  good  of  the  country.  They  thought  the  bill  a  salutary 
and  wise  measure,  and  there  was  no  obligation  on  them  to 
leave  it  to  their  successors.  They  had  indeed,  no  ronfidence 
in  the  persons  who  were  to  follow  them,  and  were  thcrefoi-o 
the  more  anxious  to  accomplish  a  work  which  might  contri- 
bute to  (he  safely  of  the  nation  by  giving  strength  and  sujl- 
port  to  the  constitution  through  the  storm  to  which  it  was 
likely  to  be  exposed. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  proposed  repeal  was  argued 
with  no  less  ability,  than  its  expediency.  It  was  declared  to 
resolve  itself  into  the  question,  whether  the  legislature  has  a 
right  by  law  to  remove  a  judge.  The  object  of  the  advocates 
of  repeal,  was  to  evince  a  distinction  between  the  removal  of 
a  judge  and  the  cstinction  of  the  office — and  therefore  thai 
ihe  purpose  which  was  prohibited  from  being  done  directly, 
might  still  be  indirectly  effected:  a  difference  being  supposed 
to  exist  between  taking  the  office  from  the  judge,  and  remov- 
ing die  judge  from  the  office.  Two  prominent  features  of  ibe 
you,  vi(*  44 
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constitution  were  perpetually  exhibited  in  reply  to  such  sug- 
gcstions: — that  the  judges  hold  their  offices  during  good  be- 
haviour;— and  that  their  compensation  shall  not  be  diminish- 
ed during  their  continuance  in  office.*  By  the  term  good 
kehaviour,  it  was  said  was  intended  a  tenui^e  for  life,  qualified 
and  accompanied  by  the  good  conduct  of  the  judge,  the  ces- 
as^tion  of  which  must  be  ascertained  by  impeac^hment.  But, 
said  the  administration  party,  a  necessary  implication  is  con- 
tained in  the  power  given  to  congress  from  time  to  time  to 
tftablish  tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme  court — a  power  it  ia 
presumed  that  could  not  carry  with  it  by  any  implication,  the 
right  to  destroy  them.  Inferences  too  of  a  most  extraordina- 
ry chatacter  were  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  word  "  hold,"  in 
s^Uusion  to  judicial  continuance  in  office.  The  president 
nominates  the  judge,  and  commissions  him  when  approved  by 
the  senate.  It  was  hence  inferred  that  as  the  president  nomi- 
nates and  commissions  the  judge,  the  judge  holds  the  office 
of  the  president;  and  that  when  the  constitution  provides 
that  the  tenure  of  the  office  shall  be  during  good  behaviour, 
the  provision  applies  to  the  president,  and  restrains  the  pow- 
er which  would  otherwise  result  in  consequence  of  the  offices 
being  holden  of  him,  to  remove  the  judges  at  will.  It  was  no 
difficult  task  to  expose  the  errors  of  an  argument,  which  im- 
puted to  the  president  of  the  United  States  regal  attributes 
and  prerogatives,  derived  not  from  the  pure  fountain  of  the 
constitution;  but  from  the  rude  doctrines  of  the  feudal  law,  by 
which  the  executive  is  made  the  fountain  of  honour,  of  justice 
and  of  office;  an  argument  which  would  make  the  courts — the 
president's  courts,  and  the  judges  the  president's  judges;  and 
would  infuse  into  the  institutions  of  the  republic  the  vital 
spirit  of  feudal  principles.  The  construction  of  laws,  or  the 
application  of  them  to  the  touchstone  of  the  constitution, 
must  be  vested  in  some  efficient  authority.  With  whom 
should  it  reside?  Not  with  the  legislature  or  executive,  be- 
cause they  have  already  passed  upon  the  merits  and  prp- 

*  Cons.  U.  8.  Art  S.  See.  1. 
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prlely  of  a  law,  by  its  cnaclnicnl.  Not,  surfly,  w'tlM  1 
people — who  construing  a  law  to  be  void,  and  violating  its 
sanctions,  txpose  themselves  to  its  pcnaliies;  which,  hard 
and  iniquitous  as  they  may  be,  must  be  blindly  enforced  by 
the  judiciary  if  they  have  no  power  of  consiniclion:  and  the 
effect  of  a  right  to  disreganJ  the  provisions  of  a  statute  will 
be  to  impose  the  inconsistent  and  paradoxical  duly  of  ioflict- 
ing  upon  those  who  have  merely  eiercised  a  right,  necessary 
and  condign  punishment.  Such  a  construction  must  rcf  t  only 
with  the  judges;  and  the  existence  of  the  judges  cannot  pos- 
.■fibly  be  dependent  upon  a  body  ivhose  acts  they  may  set  nl 
defiance  and  pronounce  void.  This  wonld  sa])pose  a  right 
of  the  legislature  to  destroy  the  office  of  the  judge  and  a  si- 
multaneous but  hcterog'^neous  right  of  the  judge  to  vacate  the 
act  of  the  legislature.  "  You  have  a  right,"  said  Mr.  Bayard, 
"  to  abolisn  by  a  law,  the  offices  of  the  judges  of  the  circuit 
co'irts.  They  have  a  right  to  declare  your  law  void.  It 
unavoidably  follows  in  the  exercise  of  these  rights,  eithcp 
that  you  destroy  iheir  rights,  or  diat  they  destroy  yours. 
This  doctrine  is  not  ao  harmless  absurdity,  it  is  a  most  dan- 
gerous heresy.  It  is  a  doctrine  which  cannot  be  practised, 
without  producing  not  discord  only,  but  bloodshed.  If  you 
pass  the  bill  upon  your  table,  the  judges  have  a  consiitutional 
right  to  declare  it  void.  I  hope  they  will  have  courage  to 
exercise  that  right;  and  if,  sir,  I  am  called  itpun  to  take  my 
side,  standing  acquitted  in  oiy  conscience  and  before  my  God, 
of  all  motives  but  the  support  of  the  constilulion  of  my  eoun- 
iry,  I  shall  not  tremble  at  the  consequences." 

The  ulraosl  efforts  of  skill  and  the  best  exertions  of  elo- 
quence were  ineffectual,  and  on  the  8lh  of  March,  1802,  the 
act  to  provide  for  the  more  convenient  organization  of  the 
courts  of  the  IJnited  Slates,  was  repealed. 

Thus  terminated  the  celebrated  judiciary  system;  and  with 
it,  one  of  the  most  interesting  discussions  that  has  awaken- 
ed the  attention  of  the  .American  people.  Independent  of  the 
forcible  ajid  eloquent  appeals  made  within  the  walla  of  coik> 
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gress,  addresses  &t)m  various  quarters  of  the  union  were  re- 
peived  in  which  the  benefits  of  the  new  arrangement  were 
portrayed,  and  the  danger  and  mischief  of  its  annihilation 
insisted  on.     But  all  in  vain. 

A  change  of  rulers  being  effected,  the  cares  of  legislative 
business  devolved  upon  other  hands.  The  labours  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  opposition,  particularly  at  a  time  when  parties  run 
highf  arc  far  from  being  burthcnsome.  The  arrangement  of 
business  is  entrusted  to  others;  and  all  that  he  can  display  is 
a  jealous  care  of  the  rights  of  his  constituents,  and  a  firm  op-« 
position  to  measures  which  he  believes  to  be  injurious  to  the 
welfare  of  th^  country,  During  the  session  of  congress  Mr. 
Bayard  was  generally  at  his  post,  the  faithful  and  constant 
supporter  of  principles  which  he  brought  with  him  into  pub- 
lic life,  and  which  descended  with  him  to  the  grave.  In  the 
recess  of  legislative  duty  and  occupation,  he  successfully 
pursued  his  professional  avocations,  and  maintained  and  en- 
larged the  reputation  which  he  had  eai'ly  acquired. 

In  the  year Mr.  Bayard  was  elected  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Delaware  to  a  place  in  the  senate  of  the  United 
States;  and  in  that  dignified  and  honourable  station,  continu- 
ed for  several  years,  as  he  had  b^en  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, the  pure  politician  and  the  unbending  patriot. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1 807,  the  first  embargo  law 
was  passed,  which  commenced  a  series  of  restrictions  upon 
American  comnicrce,  which  are  happily  now  no  more.  After 
an  experiment  of  about  a  twelvemonth,  it  was  proved  to  b€ 
ineffectual.  The  cupidity  of  the  trader  could  not  be  restrained 
by  statutes  however  penal,  and  the  existence  of  the  provisions 
of  the  statute,  exhibited  at  once  a  government  restraining  the 
ardour  and  forbidding  the  advancement  of  a  people  whom  it 
was  bound  to  protect;  and  a  free  people  contemning  the  re- 
straints, and  breaking  through  the  authority  of  the  govem- 
mpnt  of  their  choice.  The  law  which,  prohibiting  not  the  de- 
parture of  a  vessel,  attempted  to  prescribe  her  path  upon  the 
fK^ean,  derived  none  of  its  details  from  aa  acquaintance  wit|^ 
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tile  devices  and  desires  of  the  human  heart.  It  [nic;ht  possi- 
Wy  have  prevented  all  commerce,  foreign  and  donitsiic;  but, 
once  upon  the  deep,  a  higher  destiny  guided  the  helm  aiitl  pro- 
vokcd  a  deviation.  It  nas  an  attempt  to  control  the  elements, 
and,  like  the  prc!>umptuous  cfl'orl  ol'  king  Canute,  lo  stay  the 
surge  of  the  ocean,  it  created  noihina;  but  nioriiliration  and 
disappointment  in  the  minds  by  which  it  wan  engendered.  It 
was  well  observed  by  an  eloquent  member  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives,"— that  two  limits  exist  to  the  power  of  the  na- 
tional legislature — nature,  and  the  constitution.  "  Should 
tliiji  house,"  he  proceeds,  "  undertake  to  declare  thai  this  al- 
iDosphere  should  no  longer  surround  us — that  water  should 
cease  to  flow — that  gravity  should  not  hereafter  ojjcrate — that 
the  needle  should  not  vibraie  lo  the  pole;  I  think  I  may  vcn- 
lure  to  affirm,  that,  such  a  law  to  tlie  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, the  air  would  continue  lo  circulate;  the  Mississippi,  the 
Hudson,  and  the  Potomac,  would  hurl  (heir  flocxis  to  the  ocean; 
heavy  bodies  continue  to  dexcend;  and  the  mysterious  magnet, 
hold  on  its  course  to  its  celestial  cynosure." 

In  February,  1 809,  opporluniiy  was  uffotded  in  the  senate 
lor  a  direct  attack  upon  the  embargo.  Mr.  Giles  introduced 
a  resolution  lo  repeal  the  several  laws  laying  an  embargo  on 
all  ships  and  vessels  in  the  ports  and  harbours  of  the  United 
Slates,  except  as  lo  Greal  Britain  and  France  and  their  de- 
pendencies; and  to  make  provision  by  law  for  prohibiting  all 
commercial  intercourse  with  those  nations  and  their  dependen- 
cies, and  the  imporiaiion  of  any  article  into  the  United  States, 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  either  of  those  nations, 
or  of  Uie  dominions  of  cither  of  them.  Mr.  Bayard  moved  to 
amend  the  resolution,  so  as  to  render  ihe  re|>eal  general,  and 
prevent  the  introduction  of  these  clauses  v>  hich  were  intended 
to  prohibit  commercial  intercourse  with  the  belligerent  na- 
tions. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Giles  was  supported  on  (be  principle 
and  belief,  th^l  a  siup^jnsion  of.^nierco^se  wiUi  Greal  Britain 
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and  France,  would  be  the  immediate  and  necessary  preluttt 
to  open  war — thai  the  exposure  of  vessels  lo  capture  and  con- 
demnation under  the  orders  in  council,  would  place  the  nation 
in  a  predicament  thai  would  render  hostilities  inevitable.  Som* 
of  the  members  of  ihe  majority  had  been  desirous  of  promptly 
declaring  war  against  England;  but  others,  more  worj',  and 
less  coulideni  of  the  smiles  of  Providence,  whence  alone,  aid 
and  strength  wore  to  come,  paused  on  the  briuk  of  so  tremen- 
dous an  appeal,  iind  refused  lo  be  dragged  or  driven  into  ih^ 
veasnre.  And  nut  a  few,  unwilling  lo  carry  their  hostile  pur- 
poses into  fiill  and  immediate  operation,  uimrd  al  a  partial 
system  of  warfare,  by  means  of  letters  of  manjue  and  reprisal. 
This  too  was  rejected.  As  a  substitute  for  more  active  mea- 
sures, but  calculated  lo  contribute  vh-tually  to  the  same  end, 
the  non-intercourse  project  was  advanced  and  supported:  ftrf 
(his  reason  Mr.  Bayard  entered  his  solemn  and  powerfbl  prd*  I 
lesl  against  it.  He  denied  that  England  was  an  enemy,  irf 
that  any  necessity  existed  to  make  her  so.  He  admitted  that 
there  were  many  and  heavy  complaints  lo  be  made  against 
her  conduct,  nor  did  be  deny  that  causes  esisicd  which  might 
justify  a  war;  but  he  asserted  that  the  measure  was  {arbi66iitm 
by  policy;  and  not  required  by  honour.  He  avowed,  ( 
whatever  were  the  aggressions  and  improprieties  of  Eogladi 
and  however  little  he  was  disposed  to  defend  or  palliate  t 
aggression,  public  or  private,  against  the  rights  or  honourq 
Ihe  countiy,  yet  he  fell  equal  sensibility  at  what  had  bea 
BufVcred  from  France.  He  denied  that  what  was  right  in  OEDI^J 
nation,  could  be  wrong  in  another.  The  war  upon  neutral  pn-'^ 
vilegcs — that  part  ofil,  al  least,  which  scorned  even  the  pre- 
text and  mask  of  propriety,  and  openly  and  flagronlly  violated 
established  usage  and  principle — commenced  with  the  Berlin 
decree,  which,  finding  ils  sanction  neither  in  precedent  nor 
principle,  asking  for  no  right,  and  established  only  in  pre- 
sumed power,  forbade  lo  neutrals  a  trade  with  England  or 
her  colonies,  or  the  carrj'ing  of  her  manufactures  or  produce. 
What  ensued,  flagrant  as  it  was,  derived  a  feeble,  indeed,  but 


plausible  apology,  (rom  the  equally  novel  pretext  of  retalia- 
lory  rigbu  It  wa§  unsound  doctrine  that  could  assert  the  suffi-  ' 
tueiicy  of  the  excuse:  but  in  the  scales  of  national  injustice, 
ttie  original  introducliou  of  illegitimate  and  noxious  pretences, 
at  least  counlcrbalanced,  and,  pprhaps,  far  outweighed  th« 
imitalion  thai  pursued  with  no  taniy  pace  the  original,  initi- 
ate wrong.  More  e«>pccially  as  the  relalinCiiig  power  could 
reproach  herself  merely  with  the  breach  uf  international  law; 
while  her  rival  superadded  to  the  infraction  of  e^iablished 
principles  a  most  u-anton  breach  of  failh,  pUghlcd,  as  il  had 
been,  by  ihe  most  solemn  instrument  that  can  mature  and  make 
perfect  the  bond  by  which  diffbrenl  conimuniiies  are  held  lo- 
gi'ther.  Ai  ujion  all  occasions  that  brought  Mr.  Bayard 
before  the  public,  he  was  on  this,  open  and  sincere:  tra- 
cint;  the  relative  position  of  America  with  regard  to  the  two 
great  belligerenls,  to  its  supposed  source,  he  derived  it  mainly 
from  the  partial  feelings  and  actions  of  the  executive;  and 
from  a  want  of  sincerity  in  their  negocialions  with  England. 
This  charge  had  been  pronounced  by  llie  friends  of  the  ad- 
ministration a  miserable  vision,  and  Mr.  Bayard  declared  his 
conviction,  that  it  was  a  miserable  melancholy  fact.  The  rule 
of  the  war  of  1 75G — constructive  blockades,  and  impressment 
of  seamen  from  American  merchant  vessels — were  all  examin- 
ed and  illustrated;  and  while  their  adoption  and  abuse  were 
demonstrated  and  condemned,  the  facility  of  correcting  all 
these  errors,  without  rosorltng  to  the  last  and  most  solemn  ap- 
peal of  oations,  was  distinctly  exhibited.  The  measures  of 
the  administrattoii  were  arraigned,  not  only  for  insincerity, 
but  extreme  feebleness,  "  They  will  not,"  he  argues,  "  set- 
tle their  differences  with  England,  and  yet  have  not  courage 
openly  to  ijuarrel  with  her;  they  pass  a  non-importation  act 
lo  {ninixh  the  impressment  of  seamen,  and  ihe  aggrenaions 
upon  our  carrying  trade;  they  exclude,  by  proclamation,  Bri- 
Ik[\  armed  ships  from  our  waters,  to  avenge  the  outrage  on 
the  Chesapeake; — and  what  benefit  to  ourselves  or  detriment 
to  our  adversary  have  these  measures  produced?  They  are   \ 
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calculated  to  increase  the  animosity  between  the  nations,  but 
I  know  of  no  other  effect  they  can  produce.  ?o  far  indeed 
have  they  been  from  constraining  Britain  to  accede  to  our 
terms,  that  they  have  rendered  her  more  regardless  of  our 
rights  and  interests." 

There  was  certainly  little  independence  and  less  oppo- 
sition to  the  powers  that  had  aggrieved,  in  tamely  pursuing 
the  measures  which  they  in  effect  prescribed,  or  at  least  in 
furthering  and  promoting  their  degrading  views.  France  ex- 
pressly approved  of  the  embargo,  and  the  measures  of  Eng- 
land indicated  no  great  disinclination  for  the  act.  In  both 
houses  of  congress  it  was  depicted  as  a  measure  of  subservi- 
ence, and  not  of  freedom.  An  eloquent  member  of  the  lower 
house  remarked,  in  reply  to  the  idea  that  acquiescence  in.  the 
embargo  was  the  duty  of  freemen — "  an  embargo  liberty  was 
never  cradled  in  Massachusetts:  our  liberty  was  not  so  much 
a  mountain  as  a  sea  nymph:  she  was  free  as  air:  she  could 
swim  or  she  could  run:  the  ocean  was  her  cradle:  our  fathers 
met  her  ap  she  came,  like  the  goddess  of  beauty,  from  the 
waves:  they  caught  her  whilst  she  was  sporting  on  the  beach: 
they  courted  her  as  she  was  spreading  her  nets  upon  the 
rocks:  but  an  embargo  liberty — a  hand-cuffed  liberty!  a  liber- 
ty in  fetters,  a  liberty  traversing  between  the  four  sides  of  a 
prison,  and  beating  her  head  against  the  walls,*  is  none  of  our 
offspring:  w^e  abjure  the  monster."* 

The  object  of  the  administration  was  attained:  the  repeal 
of  the  embargo  was  only  partial,  and  the  succedaneum,  non-in- 
tercourse, was  an  obvious  prelude  to  actual  war.  Still  the  re- 
sentment of  the  government,  executive,  and  legislative,  fore- 
bore  to  brandish  the  spear,  and  found  its  vent  in  -words. 
Like  subterranean  fires,  which  shake  the  elements  and  fright 
the  beholder  with  threats  of  future  mischief,  but  still  struggle 
in  vain  for  escape,  the  murmurs  of  discontent  continued  to  be 
heard  while  the  attitude  of  war  was  yet  unassumed. 

•  Mr.  QuiDcv. 
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At  length,  in  the  monlli  of  Jun»r,  1812.  ihe  presidrnt 
I'dinmunicatcd  lo  congress  a  message,  in  which  a  rlcclaraiictn 
of  war  was  sii-ongly  recommended.  In  the  lower  house  the 
r^aoliilion  was  promptly  passed;  but  in  ibe  aenuie  it  encoim* 
tercd  Borious  diflicullics.  Mr.  Bayard,  equally  scumble  of  the 
injuries,  and  alive  to  the  insults  lliat  his  country  bad  sustaLo. 
cd,  yielded  not  to  the  warmest  advocates  of  hostilities  in  zeal 
for  her  honour  and  prosperity.  Bui  he  felt  ilial  that  honour 
was  not  to  be  vindicated,  tliat  prosperity  was  not  to  be  re- 
deemed by  angry  and  precipitate  measures,  that  would  plunge 
the  nation  unprepared  into  war.  He  foresaw  the  disgraces  iu- 
evilably  attendant  on  a  hasty  adoption  of  the  measure;  and 
foretold,  with  a  sagacity  that  was  always  his  distinguishing 
attriliiite,  the  evils  lliat  must  certainly  ensue.  Of  the  fate  of 
the  question,  war  or  no  war,  it  was  impossible  to  judge  until 
the  last  moment.  In  a  Idler  to  one  of  his  friends  of  the  4th 
of  June  Mr.  Bayard's  uncerlitinty  is  thus  exprtsaed:  "  Al- 
thoDgh  our  doors  are  closed,  1  do  not  presume  that  our  pro* 
ceedings  here  are  a  secret  to  you  elsewhere.  They  are  ccr* 
tainly  no  secret  here,  and  dicre  are  none  but  members  of  con- 
gress who  arc  denied  the  privilege  of  talking  openly  about 
tliem.  Being  one  of  those  whose  lips  are  sealed,  you  can  ex. 
pcct  no  explanations  from  me.  I  may  express  it  es  a  conjec- 
tural opinion  that  the  «^ou^se  which  will  be  pursued  is  by  no 
means  cerlitin.  Great  Britain  certainly  does  not  expect  a  war 
with  us,  and  she  will  not  be  prepared  to  suike  suddenly,  even 
if  wc  commence  hostilities.  Wc  are  in  the  mid»t  of  tmcer- 
lainty,  and  it  will  not  be  the  most  judicious,  but  the  most 
lucky  man  who  pro&ts  by  events.  In  ihe  nlTuirs  of  ibis  world, 
good  fortune  dors  more  for  men  than  good  sense.  The  best 
sense  penetrates  but  a  Ultle  way,  and  the  primary  causes 
upon  which  events  depend  arc  always  out  of  sight.  Nobody 
can  tell  when  this  lerrible  se-ssion,  which  has  already  lasted 
eight  months,  is  to  eod." 

In  communicating  lo  a  corres[)oudrnt.  as  late  as  the  1  Ith 
of  June,  Mr.  Bayard  writes,  "  tlicrc  is  a  ))are  possibility  iLal 
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a  war  with  England  may  be  escaped; — there  is  every  proba' 
bility  that  it  will  happen.    You  know  my  situation  as  to  the 
proceedings  in  congress  with  closed  doors.  There  is  no  secrecy 
between  the  members  of  the  two  houses,  and  we  communicate 
with  each  other  in  every  stage  of  business  before  either  house. 
As  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  our  lips  are  sealed,  and  it  is  im- 
possible even  to  hint  any  thing  without  trespassing  upon  the 
bounds  prescribed  to  us.    No  vote  has  yet  been  taken  in  the 
senate;  one  not  decisive,  but  important,  will,  I  apprehend,  be 
taken  to-day.   The  probability  is,  that  the  two  branches  will 
not  agree  as  to  the  course  of  measures  in  the  first  instance,  bat 
ultimately  will  agree  in  a  course  which  will  result  in  a  com- 
mon point.    What  I  suggest  is  conjectural  only,  and  has  no 
advantage  over  your  own  conjectures,  but  what  arises  from  a 
certain  knowledge  of  some  facts,  of  which  you  must  be  doubt- 
fully informed." 

On  the  16th  of  June  Mr.  Bayard  moved  to  postpone  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  declaring  war  against  Great 
Britain,  until  the  31st  of  October.    Had  this  measure  been 
adopted,  the  precious  lives  that  have  been  devoted  to  their 
country  might  perhaps  all  have  been  spared,  still  to  a^lom 
and  still  to  improve  it.   National  character  acquired — a  gal- 
lant navy  permanently  established — a  discovery  of  resources, 
which,  like  the  treasures  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland, 
might  otherwise  have  remained  uncultivated  and  unknown, 
are  indeed  fruitful  sources  of  consolation:  but  they  are  com- 
posed of  widows'  and  of  orphans'  tears.     Had  the  declara- 
tion of  war  been  postponed,  the  clouds  that  hung  upon  the 
early  efforts  of  the  American  army,  which  nothing  but  the 
splendour  of  its  after  achievements  could  disperse,  never 
would  have  gathered.    The  short-sighted  policy  of  the  go- 
vernment expected  to  find  in  the  arrangements  of  general 
Hull  a  substitute  for  every  other  preparation.    The  whole  of 
the  remaining  frontier,  firom  Michilimackinac  to  Plattsburg — 
the  extensive  sea-board,  covered  with  the  richest  and  most 
intelligent  and  useful  population  of  the  country — the  multitude 
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of  vessels  on  ihe  ocean,  and  the  mass  of  property  accumulated 
in  England — all  were  to  be  placed  in  jeopardy  for  ilie  sake  of 
striking  a  blow,  towards  wiitch  adequate  force  was  supposed 
to  bo  concentrated,  ivithoui  giving  the  new  enemy  time  for 
preparation.  Mr.  Bayard  was  one  of  those  who  isacredly 
believed  in  the  spirit  and  niiidoin  of  Ins  counlrymcn,  but  de- 
nied Ihe  necromancy  of  their  rulers.  He  was  satisfied  that 
troops  must  be  levied  before  they  could  be  disciplined,  and 
disciplined  before  they  could  safely  take  the  field.  He  felt 
that  the  days  of  Cadmus  were  gone,  and  thai  the  dragoii^s 
teeth  would  remain  ufiprolific  in  the  ground.  He  prayed  for 
an  opportunity  to  place  the  country  on  something  like  an 
equality  with  the  contemplated  foe.  He  said  "  he  was  greatly 
influenced  in  his  motion  for  postponement  from  the  combined 
considerations  of  the  present  defenceless  condition  of  the 
country,  and  the  protection  which  Providence  had  given  us 
against  a  maritime  power  in  the  winter  season.  During  the 
winter  months  you  will  be  protected  by  the  elements.  Post- 
pone the  war  till  November,  and  we  shall  not  have  to  dread 
an  enemy  on  our  coast  till  April.  In  the  meantime  go  on  with 
your  recruiting;  fdl  up,  discipline,  and  train  yourarmy.  Take 
Ihe  stations,  if  you  please,  which  will  enable  you  to  open  an 
early  campaign.  Your  trade  will  all  have  time  to  return  be- 
fore hostilities  commence,  and  having  all  your  shijis  and  sea- 
men at  home,  you  may  be  prepared  to  put  forth  all  your 
strength  upon  the  ocean  on  the  opening  of  the  ensuing 
spring.  Shall  we,  by  an  unlimidy  precipitancy,  yielding  to  a 
fretful  impatience  of  delay,  throw  our  wealth  into  ilie  hands 
of  ibc  enemy,  and  feed  that  very  rapacity  which  it  is  our  ob- 
^cl  to  subdue  or  to  punish?" 

War  was  declared.  A  nation  yet  untutored  in  the  trade 
of  destruction  was  bruughi  into  collision  with  a  power  whoso 
fieets  had  covered  the  deep,  and  whose  armies  had  been  dis- 
tinguished in  every  ijuiU'ier  of  the  glolx^  Experience  was 
ttoon  dearly  won;  and  the  cont^ucrors  of  the  i>eninsula  found, 
in  ibe  citizen  soklient  of  America,  a  more  fonnidabte  foe  diM 
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they  had  vanquished  in  the  well-trained  veterans  of  the  old 
world. 

When  the  intelligence  of  hostilities  reached  Europe,  the 
emperof  of  Russia  communicated  to  both  governments  an  offer 
of  mediation.   The  American  minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
the  Russian  minister  at  Washington,  were  authorized  to  make, 
known  to  the  proper  authorities  in  America,  this  kind  and 
Conciliatory  proposal.     It  was  received  by  the  presid^iit  with 
a  satisfaction  that  was  evinced  by  unhesitating  acceptance; 
and  by  the  nomination  of  envoys  before  any  knowledge  had 
been  communicated  of  the  concurrence  of  Great  Britain* 
Commissions  were    issued,    and    instructions   delivered   ta 
James  A.  Bayard  and  Albert  Gallatin,  who  were  directed  to 
proceed  immediately  to  St.  Petersburg.      They  were  fully 
charged  to  conclude  a  peace  upon  the  terms  set  forth  in  the  de- 
^claration  of  war  and  upon  no  others.     The  prodigious  change 
in  European  politics  which  has  since  astonished  the  world,  was 
not  then  anticipated.     The  situation  of  the  two  great  rival 
nations,  still  threatened  interminable  war;  and  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  American  republic  were  menaced  with  co- 
equal violation.     War  was  declared  not  in  maintenance  of 
abstract  principles,  but  in  consequence  of  practical  suffering. 
All  its  views  were  or  should  have  been  directed  to  the  removal 
of  the  mischief;  and  that  end  attained,  either  by  the  direct 
and  powerful  operation  of  fleets  and  armies,  or  by  considera- 
tions disconnected  from  the  application  of  hostile  force,  the 
nation  that  went  to  war  to  relieve  itself  from  oppression,  must 
sheathe  the  sword.     It  was  not  merely  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try that  called  for  peace.     It  was  against  the  practice  of  im- 
pressment that  war  was  declared. 

It  was  understood  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Bayard's  departure, 
that  he  had  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  in- 
structions he  had  received,  and  conceived  them  to  be  com- 
patible with  the  honour  of  the  nation.  But  how  could  he 
have  reconciled  either  to  principles  of  honour  or  sentiments  of 
morality  a  determination  to  wage  endless  war  in  maintenance 
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of  ftbstract  notions  that  in  pmcticc  should  ceane  to  openii 
II  was  ngainsi  ihc  practice  of  impr<-s;mrnt  ihat  ihv  iiistnic- 
tiotiH  were  directed;  upon  ibe  conlinuaiirc  of  the  practice 
alone  could  hostiiitiea  be  jusiitind,  and  on  ita  eessaiion,  arms 
would  have  no  further  use.  The  secretary  of  slate  in  Itis 
letter  10  the  envovs  of  April  IS,  1813,  asserf*  merely  "  ihe 
right  of  ihe  United  Stales  lo  be  exempted  from  the  degrading 
practict  of  iinpi^ssnient."  He  remarks  "  the  practice  is  ul- 
lerly  repugnant  lo  the  laws  of  nations;  it  U  supported  by  tin 
treaty  with  iiny  nation;  it  was  never  actjuiesced  in  by  any, 
and  a  submission  to  it,"  still  the  practict,  '•  by  die  United 
■Slates,  would  be  tlie  abandonment  in  favour  of  Great  Britain 
of  all  claim  to  neutral  rights  and  all  other  rights  on  the  ocean." 
The  object  of  the  mtSAion,  so  fur  ns  regarded  the  !*ub|ccl  of 
impressment  was  !o  effect  a  discontinuance  of  the  practice, 
und  that  being  produced  by  any  means,  though  not  within  the 
ricw  of  the  adminislraliun  at  the  time  when  the  inslructions 
were  framed  and  communicated,  the  end  was  equally  attain- 
rd.  A  subsequeiil  part  of  the  same  official  note  ha»  been  re* 
sorted  to  for  (he  purpose  of  illustrating  un  opposite  position: 
but  enveloped  as  it  certainly  is  in  n  myMerious  obscurity  Ihal 
characterizes  the  diplomatic  productions  of  the  day,  its  liberal 
and  moat  obvious  construction  will  com|>ort  with  ihe  views 
adopted  and  llie  course  pursued  by  the  negotiators  31  Ghent. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  letter  of  April  ISih,  it  is  said  «  upon 
the  whole  subject  I  have  to  observe  that  your  first  duty  will 
be  lo  conclude  u  peace  with  Grcal  Britain,  and  that  you  arc 
authorized  to  do  it,  in  case  you  obtain  a  satisfactory  stipula- 
tion against  impressment,  one  which  shall  secure,  under  our 
flag,  prelection  to  the  crew.  The  manner  in  which  it  may  be 
4one  has  been  already  staled  wiih  the  reciprocal  stipulations 
which  you  may  enler  into,  to  secure  Greai  Britain  against 
ihe  injury  of  which  she  complain.^.  If  this  encroachment  of 
Great  Britain  i»  not  provided  againsl,  the  United  Stairs  have 
iippraldl  to  arms  in  vain.^'  So  far,  il  should  seem  that  the 
practice  was  not  all  that  tli«  Umied  States  had  to  drCBCif 
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were  bound  to  resist;  that  a  war  must  be  prosecuted  for  theo^ 
ries,  the  abandonment  or  support  of  which  would  equally  fail 
to  affect  the  interests  of  either  nation.  It  were  scarcely  less 
romantic  than  to  pursue  the  argument  still  further  and  to  re- 
quire of  the  British  parliament,  boasting  as  it  does,  a  politi- 
cal omnipotence,  to  expunge  from  its  statute  book  the  muni- 
cipal laws  relating  to  aliens,  denizens  and  subjects:  or  to  en- 
force upon  it  in  hypothesis,  the  admission  of  the  superiority 
of  republicanism,  and  the  propriety  of  the  prevailing;  senti- 
ments in  America,  relative  to  kingly  governments — while 
every  act  of  its  sovereignty  and  every  feature  of  its  constitu- 
tion, denied  in  practice  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  As  well 
might  they  resolve  to  fight  about  supposed  differences  in 
moral  or  physical  science.  If  one  nation  attempt  to  prescribe 
to  another  its  course  of  conduct,  and  to  enforce  its  prescrip- 
tions by  violence,  it  is  cause  of  war:  but  a  difference  of  senti- 
ment which  leaves  to  each  the  absolute  enjoyment  of  its  pre- 
rogatives, never  can  justify  an  appeal  to  arms,  or  a  continu- 
ance of  them  when  they  are  unfortunately  begun.  The  de- 
cided expression  of  public  feeling  in  England,  on  the  publi- 
cation of  the  correspondence  at  Ghent,  which  demonstrated 
the  error  of  the  belief  that  their  maritime  rights  were  placed 
in  jeopardy,  indicated  how  little  that  nation  was  disposed  to 
cause  or  continue  the  effusion  of  blood  on  such  insufficient 
grounds  as  those  which  remained  to  be  discussed.  Nor  could 
the  ruling  powers  of  America  venture  to  keep  alive  the  con- 
test at  such  a  hazard. 

At  the  time  of  sending  the  commissioners  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  war  had  been  little  known  in  America  except  by  the 
noise  of  the  distant  thunder.  The  manufacturer  and  the  agri- 
culturist still  pursued  with  industry  and  advantage  their  ac- 
customed callings,  and  reaped  in  abundance  the  harvest  of 
their  toil:  specie  circulated,  like  the  blood  in  the  animal  sys- 
tem, through  all  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  gave  life  and  ac- 
tivity to  every  enterprise:  commerce  itself  depending  for  its 
existence  upon  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  found  in  the  wants  o*' 
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aiher  neiions,  a  mantle  that  protecietl  it,  amongst  hostile 
fleets.  The  very  existence  of  hostilities  was  Joubled  by  those 
who  were  separated  from  their  immediate  vortex.  Disasters 
had  hung  upon  tlic  earlier  enterprises,  but  ihey  did  not  atfecl 
•*  the  busiiiens  and  the  bosoms"  of  individuals,  and  in  a  na- 
tional estimate  they  were  largely  counterbalanced  by  the  nil- 
exf'ected  triumphs  on  the  waves.  England,  occupied  with 
her  own  immediate  and  important  cuncerns  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  possessed  not  the  ability  to  bring  her  power  to  bear 
upon  America.  The  means  of  counter-annoyance  were  com- 
paratively small-,  and  she  could  well  sustain  the  system  of 
almost  excUifiively  defensive  warfare  on  the  ocean,  and  the 
yet  unimportant  attacks  upon  the  Canada.-!,  whils  her  parent 
territory  was  free  from  harm.  The  immediate  overthrow  of 
French  domination  was  not  exjwctcd.  Lines  of  circumva^ 
laiion  had  indeed  been  marked  out,  but  the  gatliering  slrenglh 
of  imperial  despotism  threatened  to  keep  the  world  in  un- 
ceasing commotion.  Calculating  upon  these  prospects  abroad, 
and  the  yet  unabated  tension  of  the  chord  which  had  been 
struck  in  the  summer  of  1813,  and  still  vibrated  with  full-loncd 
soutids  of  war,  the  adminialralion.  in  communicating  in»lruc* 
lions  to  the  envoys,  assumed  a  lofty  and  daring  attitude:  but 
even  these  circumstances  could  not  mislead  them  into  an  ex- 
pectation, that  the  world  would  sanction  or  the  country  ap- 
prove a  measure  so  preposterous  as  that  which  would  rcfjuire 
unrjualified  ac(|uicsccnce  in  a  docttine  which  might  becotnr 
merely  abstract,  and  could  in  that  case  no  longer  affect  the 
rights,  the  honour,  or  the  inlcrcsis  of  the  nation.  All  the  in- 
ferences, therefore,  to  be  drawn  from  the  ezpressions  thai 
have  Dcen  quoted,  ore  dissipated  by  a  single  line:  for  af^cr 
requiring  a  stipulation  in  terms,  a  aeeurittf  prospective  in  its 
operalion,  :i/)rovi#ion,  the  cflect  of  which  should  be  oot  mere- 
ly to  arrest  present  encroachments,  but  to  guarantee  their  ces- 
sation forever — a  limilalioti  is  introduced  in  these  words: — 
"  The  president  is  willing  that  it  (llu;  stipulation)  be  limited 
to  the  pre»ent  war  ia  Europe."    There  the  abstract  princi 
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pie  ended^  and  a  sensible  recurrence  Was  made  td  die  evil 
practiqe.  The  original  doctrine,  out  of  which  complaints  grew, 
i«  that  allegiance  once  attached,  can  never  be  devested  by 
any  lapse  of  time,  however  long,  or  by  any  distance  of  resi- 
dence, however  remote:  that  the  national  character  is  imbibed 
with  ^e  earliest  breath,  and  must  remain  indelibly  stamped 
upon  the  individual  during  life.  This  doctrine,  engrafted  as  it 
18  into  the  very  stalk  of  the  British  constitution,  cannot  pos- 
sibly injure  other  nations,  provided  it  leaves  them  the  undis- 
turbed enjoyment  of  their  sovereign  rights,  and  respects  the 
protection  which  their  territorial  limits,  actual  and  construc- 
tive, afford.  With  the  assertion  of  perpetual  allegiance,  Ame- 
rica had  nothing  to  do.  With  the  abuse  and  perversion  of  the 
principle,  as  it  was  alleged  to  exist  in  practice,  every  thing. 
To  reform  this  abuse  and  perversion,  so  far  as  they  affected 
the  safety  of  those,  who,  owing  allegiance  to  ihe  American 
government,  advanced  the  correlative  claims  of  protection  and 
defence,  the  envoys  were  commissioned.  It  is  not  extraordi- 
nary, therefore,  that  Mr.  Bayard,  viewing  the  points  of  differ- 
ence with  the  dispassionate  eye  of  an  intelligent  statesman, 
who  had  pronounced  the  war  unnecessary  and  ill-timed,  but 
with  the  best  feelings  of  honest  patriotism,  expressed  himself 
satisfied  with  the  insti*uctions  he  had  received. 

The  appointment  as  minister  plenipotentiary  and  envoy 
extraordinary  to  treat  with  Great  Britain  for  peace,  undei* 
the  mediation  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  it  was  impossible 
that  Mr.  Bayard  should  decline.  The  nomination  was  as  un- 
solicited as  it  was  deserved.  Not  an  idea  of  the  sort  had  been 
suggested  to  him,  and  an  official  letter  from  the  secretary  of 
state,  announcing  the  fact,  was  the  earliest  intimation  he  re-, 
ceived  of  his  being  in  the  view  of  the  executive.  Having  ac- 
tively opposed  the  declaration  of  war,  it  was  fit  he  should  be 
entrusted  with  a  share  in  bringing  it  to  a  close.  With  senti- 
ments directly  opposed  to  those  of  the  ruling  party — senti- 
ments that  had  been  always  openly  and  honourably  avowed, 
the  selection  was  alike  creditable  to  him  and  them.  His  place 


141  Uie  mission  wus  a  pledge  to  ihe  country  of  tbe  fairness  of 
tbe  views  wilb  which  it  was  undcriaken.  Besides,  howcoMd 
he  reconcile  to  himself  the  idea  thut  his  refusal  la  serve  might 
throw  liic  appoinlinenl  into  some  less  honourable  aud  inde- 
pendent hamU,  who  would  be  conU-ut  lo  purchase  popuWily 
at  the  price  of  nniionni  honcmr  and  aggrondiwrneut.  Willi  a 
manly  resolution  lo  promote  the  great  ends  for  which  he  had 
heen  appointed,  he  prutnjitly  accepted  the  tni^t,  and,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Galblin,  sailed  from  riiibdelphia  on  ibc  0th 
of  May,  1813, 

On  the  23d  of  June  aJdlijonal  instructions  were  address- 
ed  to  die  commissioners,  in  which  the  course  of  reasoning 
originally  adopted  is  pursued.  "  If  the  British  govemmeot 
had  issued  orders  to  its  cruisers  not  to  impress  seamen  from 
our  vessels,  and  notified  the  same  to  this  government,  that 
cause  of  war  would  also  have  been  removed." 

The  negocialors  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  Slsl 
of  July,  1813.  The  emperor  Alexander,  under  whose  au> 
spices  the  mission  vitta  undertaken,  was  with  his  armies  in 
Germany;  and  no  intelligence  had  been  received  indicative  of 
an  intentian  on  the  part  of  the  British  goveniment  to  meet  the 
United  Slates  on  the  terms  proposed.  Mr.  Bayard  conclu- 
ded that  the  hopes  of  peace  were  blasted,  and  thai  ihe  ob- 
ject of  his  painful  scpuralion  from  bis  country  and  home  was 
entirely  defeated.  lie  remained  in  St.  PelerBburg  untd  he 
thought  this  fact  fully  demonstrated, and  in  January,  IBM,  he 
asked  and  obtained  his  audience  of  leave  of  ihe  Russian  court. 
At  dial  inclement  season,  in  the  most  frightful  rlimale,  be  de- 
termined to  proceed  upon  his  journey,  preparatory  to  an  im- 
mediate embarkation  for  America.  The  vessel  thai  had  been 
detained  subject  lo  the  oiJers  of  the  envoys,  lay  at  a  port  in 
Holland,  which  it  was  necessarj'  lo  reach  by  land.  The  re- 
treat of  die  French  army  had  ojwned  a  passage  through  Ger- 
many; and  Mr.  Bayartl  proceeded  by  the  way  oj 
ilingshurg,  Berlin  and  Hanover  into  Holland. 
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In  the  meaotime  lord  Cathcarl  hail  communicaled  lo  the  ' 
Itussian  court  ihc  oon-acceptance  by  the  prince  regent  of  the 
Interposition  of  the  cniptror  as  to  the  question  which  consti- 
tuted the  principal  object  in  dispute  between  the  two  states. 
«nd  his  readiDcsa  nevertheless  to  nominate  plenipotentiaries 
to  treat  directly  with  the  American  envoys.  The  Bramble 
was  dt'^patclied  to  America  with  the  view  of  comniunicating 
thette  circumstances;  and  proposing  at  the  same  lime  London 
or  Gotlenburg  as  the  scene  of  operations.  The  proposal  was 
accepted,  and  Gotlenburg  was  selected  as  neutral  ground. 

New  commissions  were  issued,  and  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr. 
Russel  were  despatched  to  Gotlenburg.  Still  the  practice  of 
Impressment  was  complained  of,  and,  under  a  belief  that:] 
■hostilities  continued  in  Europe,  an  abandonment  of  it  intentu^ 
was  expected.  But  when  the  slate  of  affairs  was  altered  so  as 
to  expose  the  commerce  of  (he  United  .States  to  that  incon- 
venience no  longer,  the  proposed  slipulation  was  no  longer 
required.  In  the  letter  from  the  secretary  of  state  of  June  25, 
1814,  it  is  said:  "  The  United  States  having  resisted  by  war 
the  practice  of  impressment,  and  continued  the  war  until  that 
practice  had  ceased,  by  a  peace  in  Europe,  their  object  has 
T^een  essentially  obtained  for  the  present.  It  may  reasonably 
be  expected,  that  the  arrangement  contemplated  and  pi 
Tided  for  will  take  eflect  before  a  new  war  in  Europe  bI 
furnish  an  occasion  for  reviving  the  practice.  Should  this 
rangement  however  fail,  and  the  practice  be  again  revivetf, 
'the  United  Stales  will  be  again  at  liberty  to  repel  it  by  war." 
And  in  the  letter  of  August  U,  authority  is  explicitly  com- 
mgnttated  to  conclude  a  treaty  without  any  provision  on  the 
subject  of  inipressmcnl. 

With  these  instrwctions,  on  the  most  interesting  part  of 
their  duly,  ihe  American  plenipotentiaries  prepared  to  mea- 
sure their  dexterity  with  the  experienced  diplomatists  of  Eu- 
rope. Previous  to  the  arrival  of  his  colleagues  Mr.  Bayard 
visited  England.  A  people  naturally  cold,  and  litUe  dtspoat 
to  lavish  civilities  upon  strangers,  could  not  be  expected 
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welcome  the  representatives  of  an  always  despised,  but  now 
dreaded  republic.  "  1  arrived  in  London,"  says  Mr.  Bayard  i 
in  a  fetter  to  a  friend  in  America,  "  at  a  very  inauspicious 
moment  for  an  American.  The  allies  were  at  Paris,  and  news 
had  just  been  received  of  the  abdicalion  of  Bonaparte.  The 
whole  nation  was  delirious  with  joy,  which  was  not  indulged 
without  bitier  inveclives  against  their  remaining  enemies,  the 
Americans.  The  time  of  declaring  the  war  stung  them  more 
than  the  act  itself.  They  considered  it  as  an  aid  given  to  ^ 
their  great  enemy,  at  a  moment  when  his  power  was  most 
gigantic,  and  most  seriously  threatened  the  subjugation  of  the 
continent,  as  well  as  of  themselves.  They  thirst  for  a  great 
jevcnge,  and  the  nation  will  not  bp  satisfied  without  it.  They 
know  little  of  our  parties.  It  was  America  that  fell  upon  ibeni 
at  the  crisis  of  their  struggle,  and  it  is  America  now  that  is  to 
be  made  to  feci  the  weight  of  their  undivided  power." 

An  arrangement  was  made,  which  had  been  authorized 
by  the  instructions,  to  transfer  ihe  negociations  from  Uoiten- 
burg  to  Ghent;  and  Mr.  Bayard  immediately  ug^ecded  to 
that  place.  He  arrived  on  the  27th  of  June,  and 'Sit  the  Amc> 
ricEin  commissioners  were  considerably  more  than  a  month  at 
the  place  of  rendezvous  before  a  step  was  taken  towards  pro- 
viding them  with  antagonists.  During  this  unpleasant  state 
of  suspense  and  expectation,  when  even  the  intention  to  pro- 
ceed at  all  seemed  doubtful,  apprehensions  the  most  gloomy 
were  entertained  of  the  result.  Mr.  Bayard  writes  on  the  6th 
of  August  from  Ghent,  "  Nothing  fiivourabte  can  be  augured 
from  the  delay  in  sending  thetr  commissioners  to  the  rendez- 
vous agreed  to  at  their  instance  as  the  seat  of  the  nogocia- 
tions.  Our  commissioners  have  all  been  here  more  than  a 
month,  and  we  have  not  yet  heard  that  theirs  are  even  pre- 
paring to  quit  London.  We  expect  them  daily,  but  so  we 
have  done  for  twenty  days  past,  and  so  we  shall  till  they  ar- 
rive, or  till  we  learn  that  they  do  not  mean  to  come  at  all.  1 
assure  you,  between  ourselves,  my  hopes  of  peace  arc  very 
slender.    Tbe  government  of  England  alTect  to  despise  uf>,^ 


hat  they  know  we  arc  a  growing  and  ilangerous  rival.  If  ibeiflfl 
fcouli]  crush  ui  at  the  present  moment  they  would  not  fail  wB 
3o  it;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  will  not  make  peacvfl 
till  they  have  tried  the  effect  of  all  their  force  against  ub.  Aq 
united,  fiim,  and  courageous  resistance  upon  our  part,  alone, 
tn  my  opinion,  can  {iimish  hopes  of  a  safe  and  hnnouralile 
jwace  to  the  Uniled  States.     I  wish  I  could  present  you  wiifc    ^ 
Sifferent  views;  but  what  does  it  avail  to  deceive  ourselveaf .  t^ 
By  shutting  oui-  eyes  upon  danger  we  may  cease  to  see  it,  4 
while  in  fact  we  are  increasing  i(.    What  f  doubl  is,  that  if  ^' 
the  olive  branch  be  presented  to  us  by  one  hand,  a  cup  of  -^ 
iiumiliation  and  disgrace  will  be  held  oat  in  the  other;  and^l 
although  I  should  rejoice  to  carry  the  former  to  the  Unitc4'« 
States,  yet  I  never  shall  consent  lo  be  ihe  bearer  of  the  latter.'*  J 

lit  a  subsequent  letter  he  writes,  "  No  people  arc  mottM 
^asily  elated  or  depressed  by  events  than  the  English.  Wefl 
have  nothing  to  hope  but  IJom  vigorous  and  successful  mea«fl 
aures^^fkir-as  the  war  depends  upon  ourselves  alonr-  Thifl 
Bntisb^MMHki^^i'ica  roust  be  overcome  and  repelled,  oh 
the  war  must  end  in  national  disgrace."  «^ 

In  August  the  British  commissioners  arrived  al  Ghent, 
and  the  negociaiion  was  opened  in  due  form.  A  kuowledge 
of  the  secrets  of  all  the  cabinets  of  the  cnniinent,  conscious- 
tiess  of  her  weight  and  influence  in  the  scale  of  European 
j>olitics,  of  being  able  to  direct  all  her  force  to  ah  active  and 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  with  America,  and  of  the 
proximity  of  ihc  scene  of  discussion  to  all  the  authority  and 
information  of  the  country,  gave  to  the  commissi  an  ere,  on  Uie 
part  of  Great  Britain,  decided  and  striking  advantages.  TheM 
were  counterbalanced  by  an  inflexible  dclermination  of  tl 
American  envoys  to  do  their  duty,  a  superior  acuteness  of  in; 
tellect,  and  a  conscious  ncccssi'y  of  tbcir  thinking  and  aclinjfl 
.^m  the  impuhe  of  their  own  vigorous  minds,  without  a  r 
ference  lo  the  fountain  from  wbich  their  authority  was  dcr 
'id.  in  their  correspondence  it  is  understood,  that  al)  ibc  ne- 
^ociators  largely  and  actively  pai-ticipated.    Among  men  of 
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^it  sagacity,  which  was  callH  into  operation  by  the  prrft- 
siire  of  most  interesting  and  important  cirrumslances.  all  act- 
ing with  one  view  to  iheir  country's  good,  antl  ardently  la- 
tjonring  to  pi^mote  it,  a  colli'ion  was  created,  from  H-hich  th* 
most  brilliant  surwss  must  necessarily  result.  Each  one  bore 
an  honotirablo  and  an  active  part.  The  cliaratler  and  qiiali- 
iJpsofMr.  Bayard,  it  will  readily  be  believed,  gave  Iiitn  a 
weight  and  influence  in  the  proteedings  which  could  scarcely 
be  tnirpasseil.  Possessing  orininally  b  mind  strong,  ardciil, 
and  capacious,  he  had  stored  it  with  the  fruits  of  laborious 
study  and  long  expcrimre.  Accustomed  to  scenes  of  politi- 
cal controversy,  he  had  learned  to  profit  by  the  errors  of  his 
adversaries,  and  10  correct  hh  own.  Naliirally  cool,  sedate, 
and  dispa!>sionate,  hh  judgment  rrei.'ly  operated  without  ibe 
danger  of  being  affected  by  a  too  luiuriant  fancy.  Sflent  when 
it  was  his  pan  to  listen,  but  capable  of  manly  eloquence  when 
circumstances  occurred  to  call  it  forth,  he  gathered  knowledge 
from  every  quarter,  and  insured  to  each  expression jirufounti 
intelligence.  Personally  intrepid,  as  he  was  politically  inde- 
pendent, his  puqwses  never  couM  be  shaken  by  menaces  or 
vituperation.  A  profound  thinker,  an  ingenious  reasoner,  am 
accomplished  speaker,  he  seemed  formed  for  a  ncgociator. 
The  last  act  of  his  public  fife  confirmed  the  expectation  of  his 
countrymen,  and  completed  the  catalogue  of  honourable  ser- 
vices which'hc  had  long  before-  l>egun. 

The  result  of  the  negocialion  i*  well  known;  peace  was 
obtained  upon  rational  grounds.  Not  tlie  less  credit  ts  due  to 
the  cotamisfiioners,  that  all  the  original  alleged  causes  of  war 
were  not  redressed.  It  Vi-a5  their  business  to  make  peace;  and 
the  praises  of  a  gi-ateful  couiitrj-  rise  to  Tleatfen  for  the  cifons 
and  abilities  that  contributed  to  llic  event. 

Aflcr  the  arrangements  at  Ghent  wore  concluded,  Mr. 
Bayard  made  a  journey  to  Paris,  where  he  rcmaioed  untU  he 
heard  nf  the  ratification  of  the  treaty;  and  his  appointment  as 
envoy  to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg.  Tliia  he  promptly  and 
absolutelv  resolved  (o  decline.  He  staled  that  h^  had  no  wish 
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lo  serve  the  adtninUu-ation,  escepl  when  bis  Mrvicea  wert  ne< 
cessary  for  ihe  ^ood  of  his  countiy.  In  ihc  iale  transacliow 
he  believed  (hat  to  be  the  case,  and  tlierefore  he  had  cheer- 
fully borne  his  pari.  Peace  being  obtained,  he  was  perfectly 
salislied  to  resign  (he  honours  of  diplomacy  for  ihc  sweets  of 
domestic  life.  Nothing  could  induce  him  lo  accept  au  appoint- 
ment thai  would  threaten  to  identify  him  with  the  adminislra* 
tion  party,  without  contributing  essentially  to  his  country's 
good.  That  was  his  primary  and  exclusive  object.  In  al^ 
his  reflections  he  was  principally  affected  by  an  anxious 
lousy  for  the  welfare,  and  an  ardent  affection  for  the  peoj 
his  native  land.  Il  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  an  idea  shouU 
have  arisen,  that  he  ever  deviated  in  thought  or  action  from 
the  genuine  principles  of  federalism.  !n  every  public  display, 
in  every  private  discussion,  he  was  their  warmest  advocate. 
The  whole  course  of  his  political  pilgrimage,  long  and  labo- 
rious as  it  was,  may  safely  challenge  a  comparison  with  that  of 
any  statesman  for  undeviating  consistency  of  conduct,  and 
pure  and  enlightened  patriotism. 

From  Paris  Mr.  Bayard  intended  to  proceed  to  England^ 
to  co-operate  in  the  formation  of  a  commercial  treaty, as  he  was 
included  in  the  commission  despatched  for  that  purpose.  An 
alarming  illness,  however,  prevented  him.  Active  and  power- 
ful remedies  were  not  applied  jn  an  early  stage,  and  the  dis* 
ease  advanced  with  painful  rapidity.  Still  he  flattered  himself 
diat  he  should  be  able  to  reach  his  home,  and  lefl  Paris  on 
the  lOth  of  May,  in  a  Slate  of  estremc  debility  and  sulTering. 
On  arriving  at  Havre  he  immediately  embarked,  and  the  ves- 
sel sailed  for  Plymouth.  At  that  place  she  was  detained  for 
five  weeks,  during  which  lime  Mr.  Bayard  was  unable  lo  leave 
his  birtii,  but  remained  in  excessive  and  increasing  feebleness, 
expecting  hourly  to  sail.  During  all  these  bodily  sufferings 
the  firmness  of  his  mind  never  abandoned  him.   E<jually  se- 
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ly  welcome  came — ^but  it  was  onl j  to  gild  with  one  ray  of 
comfort  his  expiring  hour.  He  arrived  in  America — ^breathed 
his  native  air,  and  reposed  for  a  moment  in  the  bosom  of  con* 
jugal  and  filial  love.  That  moment  was  his  last. — The  tears 
of  afflicted  friends,  and  the  universal  grief  of  his  grateful  and 
admiring  countrymen  proclaim  his  eulogy. 


The  publisher  has  been  favoured  with  the  article  which 
be  has  inserted  in  the  preceding  pages,  by  a  respectable  friend 
of  Mr.  Bayard's,  and  a  warm  advocate  of  the  political  party 
to  which  that  illustrious  and  lamented  patriot  was  attached* 
In. writing  the  biography  of  a  statesman,  so  distinguished 
among  the  leaders  of  a  party  as  Bfr.  Bayard,  the  introduction 
of  subjects  of  party  politics  was  in  some  measure  unavoidm- 
ble.  This  consideration  will  account,  and  the  publisher  tnisto 
satisfactorily,  for  the  admission,  in  this  instance,  of  topics 
which  he  is  always  desirous  of  excluding,  as  &r  as  possibly 
from  the  pages  of  his  journal. 
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Researches  about  Atmospheric  Phenomena:  together  with  Mete- 
orologicaljoufnalsj  &.c*  by  Thomas  Forster,  F.  L.  S.  8vo. 

[From  tbe  Monthij  Refiew.3 

Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  literary  men,  and 
of  learned  societies,  who  have  for  a  long  time  been  employing 
themselves  in  keeping  i*egistcrs  of  the  weather,  and  in  observ- 
ing atmospherical  phenomena,  it  must  be  confessed  that  nei- 
ther the  science  of  meteorology  nor  the  practice  of  it  has  yet 
made  any  considerable  progress.  We  can  account  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  for  very  few  of  the  chances  which  are  daily 
ei:hibited  before  our  eyes,  and  we  are  still  unable  to  predict 
those  changes  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  This  deficiency, 
perhaps,  has  proceeded  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  atten- 
tion has  been  almost  exclusively  directed  to  the  instruments 
by  which  we  judge  of  the  weight,  temperature,  and  moisture 
of  the  air;  in  which  way  wc  do  not  become  acquainted  with 
the  alterations  in  the  atmosphere  till  after  they  have  taken 
place.  When  any  other  remarks  have  been  made,  they  are 
expressed  in  language  not  so  precise  as  to  convey  accurate 
ideas,  and  have  mdeed  been  so  incorrect  as  to  deserve  little 
notice.  Lately,  however,  some  individuals  have  followed  a 
plan  of  observation  which  seems  much  more  likely  to  promote 
the  acquisition  of  this  species  of  knowledge,  and  which  can 
scarcely  fail  to  answer  some  useful  purpose.  They  have  care- 
fully watched  the  different  appearances  which  the  clouds  as- 
sume, have  formed  a  nomenclature  to  record  thosb  appear- 
ances, have  noticed  also  the  state  of  the  barometer,  thermo- 
meter, &c.  and  have  compared  all  thesej^^articulars  with  the 
subsequent  chants  of  the  weather.  This  plan  was  first 
adopted,  at  least  m  a  regular  and  systematic  manner,  by  Mr. 
Howard,  and  has  been  extended  still  farther  by  the  author  of 
the  volume  now  before  us.  He  has  been  for  some  time  in  the 
habit  of  publishing  his  reports  in  the  different  scientific  jour- 
nals, and  he  has  now  thrown  into  a  more  connected  form  the 
general  principles  which  he  has  deduced  from  his  observations. 
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Mr.  Forster  divides  bis  work  inio  ten  chanters.  The  first 
is  eniiilcd  iiitroduclory,  and  cons {.liU  j>rind)>all\'  of  Mr.  How- 
onl's  hyprtihesis  of  the  origin  and  modmcation  of  clouds. 
Mr-  Howard's  opinions  on  this  subjcri  have  bfcn  some  limo 
before  the  public,  and  ji  would  lead  iis  beyond  our  limits  lo 
enter  on  a  minule  examination  of  them  in  this  place;  wo  have 
only  (0  S'lale  that  ihey  arc  adopted  by  the  present  author,  with 
little  or  no  alteration,  except  that  he  {Subdivides  the  spe<*ies  of 
Mr.  Howard  into  varieties,  and  gives  ihem  also  spcciHc  cha- 
racters and  appellations,  which  appear  to  ns  in  general  very 
appropriate.  The  citcnsion  of  the  original  arrangement  oc- 
cupies the  second  chapter,  consisting  of  seventeen  setxionsj 
in  which,  besides  the  account  of  the  modificaiions  of  the  clouds, 
derived  from  their  form,  we  have  remarks  on  thunder-storms, 
rain,  snow,  and  hail — on  the  colour  and  elevation  of  clouds — ■ 
on  their  structure — on  the  luminous  appearances  called  halos, 
parhelia,  Sic, — and,  lastly,  on  the  process  of  evaporation. 

The  most  original  and  inlerestini;  of  these  sections  re- 
lates to  halos,  which  are  arranged  and  defined  in  a  much  more 
scientific  manner  llian  any  which  had  previously  been  allotted 
to  them;  the  essential  dinercnrcs  between  them  are  pointed 
out;  and  a  nomenclature  is  formed,  which  will  probably  be 
sulGcicnt  lo  enable  the  meleorologisl  lo  note  down  the  phe- 
nomena  wilh  the  requisite  accuracy.  Falling  stars  and  me- 
teors occupy  the  tttiril  chapter:  but  it  contains  rather  an  im- 
Ecrfect  account  of  them;  and  we  think  that  the  author  has 
een  unfortunate  in  adopting  Mr.  De  Luc's  hypotheses  of 
their  phosphorescent  nature,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  with- 
out foundation.  The  subsequent  chapters  are  less  strictly 
scientific,  and,  on  the  whole,  of  less  value  than  the  first  three. 
The  indications  of  future  changes  in  the  weather,  as  deduced 
from  the  particular  motions  of  ankaals,  from  the  observation 
iif  the  usual  meteorological  instruments,  and  the  eirccts  on  the 
vital  functions  of  organized  bodies  each  constitute  ihc  subject  . 
of  a  short  chapter;  and  we  have  also  some  scanty  remarks  on 
winds.  The  account  of  atmospherical  elcctricily  is  more  am- 
ple and  interesting.  Mr.  F.  appears  to  regard  electricity  aa 
the  source  of  all  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere,  as  the  cause 
on  which  thev  depend,  and  as  the  immediate  agent  by  which 
they  are  producca.  The  various  forms  which  the  clouds  as- 
sume, the  different  changes  which  they  undergo,  the  manner 
in  which  the  modifications  arc  converted  into  each  other,  the 
occurrence  ofjain  and  of  fair  weather,  not  to  mention  the 
more  obvious  phenomena  of  thunder  and  lightning,  are  all  to 
be  traced  to  the  action  of  the  electric  fluid. 
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setecT  nevtews. 


The  tenth  chapter  ti 


"  ihe  ! 


ous  notions 

.1  appear  to  have  had  iheir  nriein  iti  an  observance  of 

certain  meteorologffal  phenomena.''   As  a  specimen  of  Mr. 

Forsier's  manner,  we  snail  quote  the  commencement  of  thia 

aeciion;  premising  that,  in  our  opinion,  his  ideas  on  tlie  sub-  ' 

L  Ject  are  generally  well  founded: 

'  There  is  a  nalui-al  tendency  in  the  human  mhid,  arisiitg  from  I 
e  faculty  of  association,  to  attarli  ideas  of  good  or  evil  to  thoso  1 
I  objects  which  have  been  observed  to  precede  or  to  accompany    i 
I  pleasurable  or  painful  cii-cumstanccs:  hence  the  origin  of  many 
f  tupcrstilious  opinions. 

'  '  From  sudi  association  of  ideas,  many  animals  were  anciently 

:  »orship[)ei!,  either  as  good  or  evil  spirits;  and  even  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, when  their  worship  was  rejected  as  superstitious,  or  useless, 
they  were  considered  as  foreboders  of  evil  or  of  good.  Many  of 
these  superstitions  originated  in  the  observance  of  facts,  ascribnble 
to  atmospheric  influence  Thus,  certain  birds  being  alTected  by 
pecuharitiesof  the  air,  previous  to  thunderstorms,  or  other  tcrri- 
bk-  events,  and  showing  signs  of  their  affections  by  particular  ha- 
bits, were  found  to  be  foruboders  of  teiiipestSi  hurricanes,  ami 
other  dangerous  atmospheric  commotionsi  and  ihey  were  subse- 
quently considei-ed  as  evil  omens  in  general,  gaining,  as  it  were, 
an  ill  name  by  their  utility  as  monitors.  So  the  crow,  garrulous 
before  stormy  weather,  was  afterwards  regarded  as  a  predictor  of 
general  misfortune.  Many  animals  too  were  considered  by  the 
ancients  as  influenced  by  liuman  prayers  and  supphcaiions,  In  this 
maimer,  the  observance  of  many  real  facts  laid  tlie  foundation  for 
superstitions,  which  terrified  the  ignorant,  and  which  the  designing 
made  use  of  in  order  to  acquire  respect,  and  to  aggrandiee  their 
own  power.  Hence  the  rise  of  sorcerers,  augurs,  and  other  im- 
postors, the  interpreters  of  omens  and  poricnla,  who  pretended,  in 
the  peculiar  flight  and  song  of  birds,  lo  read  the  destinies  of  mo- 
narchsand  of  nations.  It  is  probable,  that  out  of  a  number  of  such 
predictions,  some  might  happen  to  be  true,  where  the  sagacity  of 
tlie  augur  penetrated  farther  into  probable  events  than  the  igno  ~ 
ranee  of  the  multitude:  and  this  fortuitous  coincidence  enhancei 
the  public  credulity,  strengthened  the  cmpii-e  of  superstition,  i 
became  a  fatal  impediment  to  the  progress  of  science  throughout 
succeeding  ages.* 

This  chapter,  as  well  as  =omc  of  the  jjreceding,  is  illus- 
trated by  numerous  qiiolations  from  the  classical  WTiters,  which 
are  aporopfiate  ant!  interesting:  but  many  of  ihera  are  inac- 
curately transcribed.    We  have  only  farther  lo  remark,  that 
this  tract,  although  it  contains  many  errors  of  style,  and  some 
1  weak  and  unimportant  observations,  possesses  considerable™ 
■  claims  to  respect,  and  must  tend  to  the  advantage  of  ih^ 
^cience  which  the  author  has  cultivated  with  so  much  assiduiiyJ 


POETRY. 

7)nm9lati9n  of  a  Romaic  Zfmr  Sm^i  ^  Lord  Sgron,'  not  puiU$hed  in  mi$ 

'American  cdiiion  of  Mo  lordMffi  work: 

Ab!  LoTe  was  never  yet  widioat 
The  pang,  the  agony*  the  donhC* 
Which  rendt  my  heart  with  eeaKlen  ^ght 
While  day  and  night  ralldariting  hy. 

Withioot  one  friend  to  hear  my  wo^ 

I  faint*  I  die  beneath  the  hlow. 

» 

That  Lore  had  arrovi,  veil  1  knewj 
Alas!  I  find  them  poiaoned  too. 

Birds,  yet  in  freedom,  shnn  the  net» 
Whieh  LoTe  aroond  your  haants  hath  set; 
Or  eircled  by  his  fatal  fire^ 
Tour  hearts  shall  barn,  your  hofet  expire. 

A  bird  of  free  and  careless  wing 
Was  I,  through  many  a  smiling  spring; 
But  eanght  within  the  sobde  snare, 
1  bom,  and  feebly  flutter  there. 

Who  ne*er  have  loved,  and  loved  in  f^ip. 
Can  neither  feel  nor  piQr  pain. 
The  eold  repnlse,  the  look  askanee. 
The  lightning  of  Love*s  angry  glanee.  ' 

In  flatteriDg  dreams  I  deemed  thee  nine; 
Now  hope,  and  he  who  hoped,  deelinei 
like  melting  wax,  or  withering  flower, 
I  feel  my  passion,  and  thy  power. 

My  Ught  of  life!  ah,  teH  me  whf 

That  pooling  lip»  and  altered  eye) 

My  bird  of  love!  my  beameoua  mate! 

And  art  thon  changed,  and  eantt  thoa  hata} 

Mine  eyes  like  wintty  streams  o^erflowt 
What  wretch  with  me  would  barter  wd 
My  bird!  relent:  one  note  eo«ld  give 
I  A  charm,  to  bid  Ihy  lover  live. 

My  curdling  blood,  my  madd'slag  bni% 
In  silent  angnish  I  snslaini 
And  alill  thy  heart,  withoat  partakfaig 
One  peng,  exalt»~while  mine  is  breaklDg. 

Poor  me  the  poisons  fsar  not  thOo! 
Thoo  cansi  not  morderaaore  than  novt 
I've  lived  mevrie  my  natal  day. 
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MjT  iroiiiided  kniI,  mj  bleeding  IveMt, 
Can  iMitienee  preaoh  tbee  into  retU 
-  Alat!  too  late,  I  denrij  know. 
That  joy  it  barbingef  of  wo. 

THS  DSATH  OF  HOFBR,  THE  TTR0LB8B  LKADKR. 

Tramlatcdfrom  Xtmer^t  Poem$. 

Ho  fie!  in  thy  bold  Sosom  glowedy 
A  itream  as  pare  ai  ever  flowed 

Beneath  a  prinee'a  plame; 
Nor  ever  warrior't  nobler  toil. 
In  battle  for  hia  native  soil. 

Shed  glorj  round  his  tomb. 

Booi'd  by  thy  horn  finom  oot  and  fidd. 
From  foreit  glen,  and  roeky  hold. 

With  heart  and  eye  of  flame,— 
Like  mihings  of  the  mountain  flood. 
Like  lightning  from  the  rifted  eloud. 

Thy  band  of  brothers  came. 

And  now  that  heart's  rich  tide  is  ehill. 
That  horn  ia  silent  on  the  hill, 

The  gallant  chase  is  done; 
Scattered  and  sank,  the  moantain  band 
Threw  the  loved  rifle  from  their  hand. 

The  soal  of  fight  is  gone! 

Bat  God  is  all.— Vain  warrior^kUl, 
Vain  the  high  soul,  the  mighty  will. 

Before  the  word  of  Heav'n: — 
The  helm  that  on  the  chieftain's  brow, 
Flash'd  fire  against  the  morning's  glow. 

His  blood  may  dim  at  et'n. 

Yet,  Hofer!  in  that  hour  of  iU 
Thine  was  a  brighter  laurel  still 

Than  the  red  field  e'er  gave; 
The  erown,  immortal  liberty 
Gives  to  the  few  that  dare  to  die 

And  seek  her  in  the  grave. 

Who  saw,  as  levelled  the  chasseur 
His  deadly  aim,  die  shade  of  fear 

Pass  o'er  the  hero's  brow? 
Who  saw  his  dark  eyes'  martial  gaze 
Turn  from  the  muskeu'  vollqr'd  blase 

That  bid  him  falm  aytlow} 


.'.  i.'^:  ._ 


DOMESTIC  LITEHATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 


Doc  TO  ■  SiTBBBT  liu  prepared  tar  ihe  iircuian  imple  eollceUon  of  >u- 
tiilisal  ubl«  relitJTe  to  the  |>opuUlion,  cnimacne,  govemmenl  m«I  revenue  of 
the  Unllcil  Sotei.      Anionic  tiiet  ublei  m, — 

A  Uitement  (or  each  of  Ihe  Uniied  Suiei,  PxhihiUoK  the  number  irfreiireMn- 
titiret,  »  [TOnded  for  by  the  eontlitnlion  of  the  United  Suicii  the  letuit 
number  of  the  iohabiUnti  of  everj  deuripUnni  ihe  federal  number  iif  Ibe  in- 
habitanui  ihe  unrrprcKnled  fraelionii  ilic  ratio  of  repreKnUiioni  Ihe  number 
of  repreaeniatliea  from  each  of  the  Malei,  for  1790,  ISOO  and  ISIO. 

SutEmenti  of  Ihe  nluc  or  quantity  of  every  article  of  mcrahandiao,  which 
hai  been  exporlefl  from  the  tJiilioJ  Stalei,  iluriog  caah  jear,  cotnmcnoinj  with 
Ihe  year  1789,  and  ending  In  lAIS.  Tlie  merebaodiK  dittiugulthcd  a>  to  ita 
.origin. 

Statement  of  the  value  of  lach  dcHtiption  of  merehandiae,  vhicli  wa>  ex- 
ported from  tach  of  the  Cniied  Staiea,  liuriuftaeA  year,  from  1719  to  IBIi. 

Statement  of  the  ai-Iiclei  of  liameific  produce  which  were  eiporlcd  from 
the  Uiiitetl  Staiei,  fnreurA  year,  claiiing  ihem  icconling  ai  they  «en  the  pro- 
duee  of  Ihe  leu,  of  ihc  farttl,  oS  a^ieulturt,  or  of  mann/acnint,  the  nature 
■od  value  of  Ihc  anielei  being  ipecified. 

Siatcmeni  of  the  twmagc  of  Ihe  United  Siatea  of  cvei?  detrripiiiHi,  for 
neb  year,  from  17B9  lu  1815— diitiDguiihing  the  amnant  of  rcgialered,  enrolled, 
liaeoMd,  and  whether  employed  in  Ihe  Biherici. 

Statement  of  the  public  landi  *old  prior  lo  the  opening  of  the  land  oflicca. 

Sialement  of  the  amount,  in  aerei  and  iilue,  of  Ihe  pahlie  lanili  aold,  dur- 
ingrocA  yea*,  lince  the  opening  of  the  lud  oRiecai  diMinguiihing  the  land  told 
in  the  MitHuippi  territory,  from  aiieh  at  have  been  aold  in  Mlier  diitriett. 

Detailed  itatemeDl  of  the  pmt-offlee  ettabllihmen^  fmin  1719  to  HIS, 
cuuroerating  for  rae/i  year,  the  number  of  [loat-ofiieo:  the  amount  of  poataget: 
thr  cnmpcnution  to  potl-maateni!  the  ineidental  ctpeniea;  Ihe  eoM  of  Ihe 
nipnruiion  of  the  mail:  the  nett  revenue,  and  ike  eiteni,  in  milea,  of  the 


Statement  c>hibiting  the  extent  of  aqoarc  milei  of  eaek  of  the  I7nile<l  Slalcti 
the  popnialioii  in  ISIOi  the  number  of  repreientaiite)  in  eongmi,  aenrding  to 
act  of  mil  the  annual  vahie  of  the  domeilie  arlielea  ciporlcd  on  thr  average 
of  1(1  fttm  the  annual  value  of  the  foreign  inerehandiae  rc-eiported  on  Ihe 
average  of  ten  year*;  the  amount  of  regiaiercil  toonage  emjilaynl  in  foreign 
IndCi  on  the  average  of  ten  yeani  the  annual  nelt  revenue  derived  from  ihe 
eulloma,  on  the  average  of  teu  yearti  together  wllh  the  ealimalrd  value  of  the 
manufactarri,  acoonling  to  the  retumi  of  ihe  marahaltin  ItlO. 

The  ilaiei  named  and  nokcd  in  diitincl  eolumni  aeeording  to  the  tiafa  of 
llie  preceding  iiaiement. 

Notn,  hiitorieal,  explanatory  and  illuatralive  will  aceompany  theie  tahlei: 
Tbry  arc  all  iolcreating--  lomc  of  them  are  higlily  iiupnrtanl,  a>  the  iloeu- 
nenla  from  wbish  Ifaey  were  taken  were  eontumed  by  lire  on  the  capture  of 
Waahioglon,  at»l  it  it  believed  that  no  copiei  of  ibeac  uow  eilst. 

Dr.  Colhoun  of  thii  elty  hai  written  and  propoaei  lopobllah  an  eiiay  on  Ihe 
Cfmneiioo  of  ■elcuae  ailh  Ihe  riie  and  downfall  uf  cmpifcij  intooded  to  ahow 
Ihe  utility  of  a  tyiten  of  nation  J  inilrucliun. 


Major  IjHour**  Mialuriciil  Memoir  of  the  Warin  Weil  Pli 
llU-tlU  ii  ready  for  publication.  The  eitraEI  we  gi»i 
r  number  fur  Ueoembcc  la«  (p.  i'O.)  may  be  conaidercd  i 


rn>m  Ihit  work  ic 


Mr.  Geotte  Climcr 
uhluned  a  (wtcnl, 

ThecdilonofiheN. 
then  iuprvtnl  prcawa,  ai 


r  printing  proa  llir  which   IM  h' 


M 


A  joung  mm  nf  ttiEtiHrDe  of  Campbell  ia  nid  K 
chincry  of  ihe  Inom-  It  ii  »|wcud  ihst  ihii  new  t 
■ill  ereallj  rnliiee  ihe  eipeu«e  of  fahiicsling  tlolli, 
beaenciiil  lo  the  euunlij. 


htn  imprDTed  Uie  m*. 
:iibiniiion  of  michinerT 
ml  ihua  become  bighly 


The  IcR'Hldlure  of  \1rgini«,  wild  ta  enllKhleneri  libfrtlitT  ■rprlhi  of  ihe 
lourCFB  ■■•d  llif  rirpiitBtiaii  of  that  gnu  itilp,  lii»c  granted  ■  l»rgc  lum  nf 
iney  fortbeaupport  ot'wmiMriciofiiublle  inUniction. 

A  Ull  hai  been  re|i(>rtcil  In  eungm  for  Ihe  cnililiabmcDt  of  a  n 
cil^  nf  W  uhingtitn.  It  i*  hopeit  that  nn  ni»))Uced  not 
or  politictl  fHiikliouuieH  will  defeat  llic  luceeu  of  h> 


of ihe  church  and 


public 


The  jeiniti,  ulio  on  their  ei 
oatbotic  euunlrieii.  >ei'e  protected  in  Huuia  and  | 
to  the  rdiiCHtion  ofjoiilh,  htte  been  ordered  b>  i 
to  quit  the  two  eai'itil*  f^  lliat  empire.     Tbcj'  ui 
bj  their  liionlinalc  ipiiit  of  prmcljiiiDi. 

Jttmei  F.  Piirht  of  lliii  city,  has  imbliihiil  in  Inn  (nluniei  Srn.  Ihe  Hfe  of 
the  lale  Chartc*  Bmekden  Broon,  logeiher  «1ih  »el«><ion>  frora  the  tareil  of 
hit  printed  irorka.  frmn  hit  arJGinal  letlert,  anil  from  hl>  inanuuripta  befure  uo- 
publiihed.     Bj  William  Dunlip,  ciqr. 

The  rabjccl  of  Ih>i  binsraphieal  rnemnr  poiieMCd  ■  gtniut  wftrlhy  of  the 
care  with  which  it  wu  eiiUitatedi  and  iti  eSbrti  have  procureil  for  him  ■  hiEk 
and  welt  eilahliihed  repuiition  among  the  admirer*  tif  ihut  ipeeiea  of  romance  of 
which  Mr.  Godwin')  (Jaleb  Wiltiaina  wat  cnnaidered  the  brit  loodel,  Caleb 
Kllliani*  ii  in  fact  a  a oih  nf  powerful  talent),  eihibiting a  thorough  hnnwleilge 
of  the  homan  heart, — nf  thoH  pauloni,  eipeciallr,  by  which  it  i)  mi»t  ntirMOf 
Mid  dreadfull;  agilnted. — and  diiplajlngin  coloari,  painliillj-  glowing,  Ihe  evili, 
(pcrhapa  UBavniitalle)  of  a  itnie  of  tociety,  croaded  in  lU  population  kikI  far 
admnced  in  reRnemrnt.  lliia  it  the  work  on  which  the  reputation  of  Mr.  1>od> 
win  vill  reiL  It  will  be  reait  and  admired  when  bii  Palilical  Juitiee  with  aH 
lit  train  of  lupplcinenlary  eitaja  will  be  forgotten,  or  moembercd  only  ai  monu- 
cxtraTigBnciet  which  genina  without   Ihe  guidance  nt  judgmeiil  •■» 


oden  c 


till.      Mr.  Bi-o 


heart  wai  far  leia  profound,  but  he 
equally  «lroog  and  of  a  moeh  more  agi*eable  nature, 
auilcd  tbaii  that  of  his  model  for  the  relation  of  an  int 
^age  of  Caleb  WlHiaini  i>  elahnraiel^  elegant, 

admire  it-   ■-- —'  "  -■  • 


Intance  with  Ihe  human 
E'  and  keep  of  *n  tntereal 
Hii  itjle  waa  eien  better 
crettingftory  The  Ian- 
e  reader  often  pauici to 
magiiieeeiice.  '  The  ityle  of  Arthur  Mernn  and  Bdga^ 
nidorned,  and  flowi  with  unintenvplefl  rapidity.  ThcpMk  W 
•da  appear  perfectly  arllcii.  The  wor.li  commiii.iuic  the  thoiighl 
and  cluaHy  that  they  tre  not  thcmielvei  parliciilai'ly  nolieed.  Tl 
aeerob  lo  behold  idcaa  rallier  Ihan  their  svmbolii:  the  plclurc  h  M>  ex 
ii  not  dlitinguitlicil  from  ihe  original.  We  peniae  the  pagei  of  ausli 
ai  we  liuen  to  tlit  imprcniie  dianwrie  of  an  orator  of  the  highcal  data,  laaonH 
live  to  Ilia  peraon  or  his  geiturci,  ami  unmindrul  even  of  his  language,  eKCcpt 
■a  the  medium  thmugh  which  the  apeaker  pnuri  the  light  ofhia  mind. 

The  lib  nf  .Mr   Brown  wai  not  (uHicicnlly  public,  brilliant  or  dirci«ill«J  to 
■flbrd  robjeel  for  an  intervating  bingraphy.     A  man  of  lelten,  a 
OWD   merit,  modeit  and  relii-iiig,  he  ahrunk  from  every  specie!  of  nilgar  n 
rielyi  while   liii   inriuitry.  prudence    and  ilomeatic  endearmrnli  prcaened  I 
ri«ni  tlioac  diitreaaet  anil  hTcgutaritJea  which  loo  often  aflticf-and  degtMlo  M 
nf  Klertr]'  eminence. 


roRKItJX  t.lTCIlATl!RK  AM>  urtENCI 


m  the  flnl  ralanp, — <ih'>«h,  ihe  prrfucc  ii>rnriii>  u>.  «cr« 
nwle  aiiil  |iriniBl  lisfarB  Mr.  Ihiulap  uiiilenouk  die  eun)HlBllai>i — in  injiiilieimu. 
Bui  ihr  OlipiMl  Istur*  ■nil  piMe*  tio>il*in«l  in  Ihe  trennJ  tuluiiw  art  ciccHenl. 
Of  ibcw,  Itie  BwnMHn  o«'  Carain  the  Biloquin,  aud  of  S(F|jhen  iUtten,  are  (ha 
bnii  tni)  if  ihe  autbuT  liail  litnl  ko  «iiu|>Ieti:  ibcm,  ■miW  ua  iloulH  hu>e  iweii 
•■|iul  ID  In;  of  hi<  foraifF  tii™l">tion*'  Che  nark  *e  undenUiui]  it  )iiitblulwd 
br  tlie  btficniiirhi*  wiilaw  anil  ehlMren- 

Jehn  Jlinni  at  Pbilidclphia,  pro|ia«ct  to  pufaluh  »  •pteiHliil  eililian  ol  ihe 
DULAaa-iios  ciT  iMVEri,!ii>i)iciL,(<ibceiiibctliibcd  vilh  ineiUIUui  ponraili  of 
(bnw  patriuU  *  ho  were  Di'wt  tMi<|Heu«i>  in  preparing  and  |MH)n|[  Ihat  ghirHU* 
iMIwniii  aat.  Fw  alfliilM  uf  all  llic  ti|tn>inrt>  to  ll,  I'altMulJ^  (wipiwl  (mm  the 
origiiiHl,  uill  be  giten.  The  paptr,  xjprt  aixl  iak  will  be  inaiiulkulurcd  on  pur- 
pute  for  lhl<  puMieation,  anil  ilie  dr^gni  and  engratingi  aill  be  eiecntnl  bj  ibc 
bcu  irtiila.  I'lie  *hi>1e  »ui-k,  it  l>  i.tlirscil,  oill  eitbibU  a  " 
oflh*  ilnpllttHl  HAtrof  tUufloeirtiin  lliii  nuuntrt. 
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f'l-tm  bat  Mrilith  iiubttcHlitnt. 

i>r  the  iplcndid  Fnneb  •nrk  un  F.grpt  hai  made  iit 

"     '  >»<4*ii>.cieli(   i'hcbc*      »tuj 

kaWe  olqno,  Ihe  Micbnunl 


rplMC 


i>  pru>ci|Hill)  ilvviiia]  i< 
laurc  MX  (cct     Aiuung  uiher  r 

i>  the  plain  uf  Vheba.  ll  u  remarkable 
FrcDcb  artiiu  atlrtl  ihai  ibc;  bcanl  liiuiUr  uiuiidi  at  aUn-ilac  in  anulli 
cufcml  iiiiJi  lilwki  ul  ([rauite       b  il  |Hwaible  lhi(  tlie  rii|iiil  Ehaofc  hi  i 

palace  and  loinb  ofOiyniamljat  li  alill  Handing  one  "f  <be  largeil  and  nwat 
bcauiitiil  soloual  flgura  ut  raa«>Bulauivil  i^niu,  wbich  niuK  *ei)^  upwania  at 
IKD  niilliMii  uf  iHMiid*,  and  hate  been  brought  Ib'ther  (mm  ■  qiurrj  (no  biui- 
dnd  nillo  diMaut  Tba  palace  uf  ibe  l*ropylca,  M  it  ii  leritiRl,  suDlalni  a  hall 
MpputtcU  bj  euluinua.  lUe  dioicuaiuua  of  wliieh  lua)'  aUbn]  imUub  idea  tif  lh«  pni> 
•ligiau*  n^iiluilt  of  Ihrie  rcmaina.  It  lafift}  (Xhifniaiii  l«n^,  and  toentf-flir 
in  btcadtli)  one  hundred  and  tbirt^'fuui-  pillan,  each  MXt}-fiie  (eel  high,  wppacl 
the  roof,  which  ■>  campoavil  ut'  irumenie  bUieki  of  Hone.  The  «hnle  ehureh  at 
Notre  Itatue,  at  PaM,  hokIiI  Hand  in  It.  "  We  aan  Kaieeljr  eliiim,"  m>  tha 
oritera,  "the  dilagt'eeaUc  impreauan  made  im  a>  b)  Ihe  Brtl  wurkt  vt  lireciaia 
arehiwolurc  Ihai  we  lao,  altera  reitdentc  of  eight  monibi  among  tiicM  autlquj. 
I>«a  The  •legMit  Cot^Dtlitan  coluiHiit  appeared  (lender,  and  without  aobihtjt 
and  (heir  Hah  ea|iti(l>  an  unnicaniug  devontiwi  ll  rei|uired  Hinie  hme  belur* 
*c  ewihl  Trcnvar  nur  Ibrmer  Uite.  Gprawn  anhltcature  poaaeawa  Ihe  uUuoN, 
elcpiucc  and  bcaul}  ol  pivporOoni  the  ancient  Kp  ptun  a  noble  aimpliut)',  uot 
dcaiilule  uf  elrpiiM,  am)  agi-andcu  ■■■ 


a  new  worU.  a  buindleaa  AeU  for  iaquinei 
hlemuue.  and  acieoce.  Mueh  that  ilind 
lurcil.  rtlatiaa  to  the  anairiit  iiitcraaun< 
tlicir  eulluie.  i*  here  redueeil  lo  certain  tj 


ling  anetcn 


of  nau 


hitherto  oulj  eoujce- 
J  the  highiT  degree  of 


nndon,  wilhin  the  prcacnt  )«ar,  itf  the 
e  UfcariheBfuire  Marcuade  Ubregw..  If  Vincent  Eapinel.  Dua 
■nur  uieu  durisg  the  moat  Rouriatiing  jieriail  uf  the  Spaniah  nonarebjr;  and  he 
i*  uppoacd  to  haic  g4>cii  in  ihM  work,  under  a  Helitioua  name  and  title,  a  det^l 
ad'  the  prfnd|>al  etrnta  of  lua  own  adienluroii*  and  vaHcfaled  llfr.  The  wnrk 
doa  not  pcaaeaa  that  iatci^M  whnli  atriHigljf  ri>ela  the  aticutkui  of  the  reaileri 
but  it  eoulaint  abundance  of  picaaant,  prudential,  and  buniornua  obaf  riatiooi, 
charMteH(tl«uflli«  aU  Spauiah  roDianec,  with  man/  cunuut  aiiecilittea  illuaira- 
liarof  the  mannmcf  tbir  age  lU  which  it  wai  arritten'— The  foUowiug  cxtrmel 
M  a  faaorable  tpceltaEB,  and  attf  enable  oar  rettdcn  la  ~ 
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"  Yoong-girli  ire  jojom  of  bean,  and  merrr  in  wcietTi  the)'  run  i 
fiiaking  like  hindn,  *  hilc  their  olil  hiubwic]*  ur  Dreeping  ilong  with  liieirEOmjr 
fecL  A  hire  it  tint  to  much  peneculeil  hy  grefhounila,  u  the  young  wife  of  an 
did  iDBii  by  other  men.  Neither  a  there  ■  youii;  man  >n  the  place,  but  what 
«nl!a  faei'  ccatin,  nor  an  oiit  tale-b<.-aHng  womati  that  ii  not  of  her  icquaiaUDec. 
Slie  gOEi  (o  all  the  sbarche*  round  about,  either  lo  gel  bvit  froru  her  huiband, 
or,  aiB  pretence  Torfiiitingone  or  nihcr  of  hergotntii-  If  the  huibaud  it  poM% 
the  uonijilBint  oC  hit  Mingiucati  if  ricli,  (he  toon  takei  care  to  leate  liiiD  nothing 
but  what  grow  I  upon  hit  forehead,  lioil  preierve  my  undenundingl  I  ■mierj' 
well  at » ila^e  man,  and  know  how  to  manage  myielf  in  a  ilate  of  lolitudc.  1 
do  not  wrah  therefore  lo  diiLurb  the  remainder  of  my  life  with  new  cart*  or  *aia 
euunseli."  The  doetnr  uai  ready  la  burM  with  laugliler  at  all  ihia,  while  liia 
wife  was  thinking  of  the  reply  Ak  had  to  make.  At  but  >he  Hid  wiih  great  >a- 
gcnnity  and  gfxid-humour:  "  One  leami  lumelbing  now  every  dayi  it  i*  »  good 
thing  to  live,  ill  oiiier  to  study  differeul  oharacten.  You  are  ihe  firal  old  mail  t 
ever  taw  or  heard  of,  thai  rvfuaed  to  marry  a  young  giil.  They  arc  fond  oTnew 
blood  lo  warm  their  old.  We  make  oltl  treet  young  by  grafUng  them.  That 
planu  may  not  be  froM-bitten,  we  eoTcr  them  up.  The  {lalm-tvee  will  not  bear 
fruit  ynleu  her  ennipanion  growt  near  her.  Melancholy  aod  tIetpermtiOD  are 
iJie  t'ienJa  of  aolitude.  All  niiiurial  animals,  and  even  brutea,  are  Fiieniti  la  (D- 
oiely.  I  hope  you  are  not  like  ihal  brutal  philoiopher,  vho,  on  being  adled 
what  wai  the  proper  age  (n  marry,  aoawered:  '  Whi;u  a  man  ia  young,  it  i*  too 
eal'lfi  wlten  old,  toolate,'" 

"  Harohl,  the  Daunlltta,"   a  poem,  in  fuur  cantot,  by  ihe  author  of  the 
"Bridal  of  Triermtio,"  it  in  the  prcM. 


nii-a.  Opie' 


called 


■  Vale 


nearly  ready  fai' publiolllot 
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M.  Caret/  has  pulilialie'l,  Patience  and  r<'rKvenince,  a  nniel,  by  Ml 


Mave'a  Travel)  in  Braxil. 

The  Heart  anil  Ilie  Fancy; — Paired,  not  Malcheiti— Bnd  VMwtie* 

tVelU  li  Lills,  Batten,  hate  in   pi-eaa,  inl.  £  of  Alliaou'a  Sermonl^ 
Ithoda,  by  the  author  of  Thingt  by  their  Right  Names. 

JIf.  Thomai  hat  in  preu,  I'he  Hiatsry  of  llio  Idfe  of  the  Si|< 
Obregor 


iDe 


.0  the  mo«  illutli-iiiu*  Cardinal  Arthbithop  of  I'uludo,  Don 
mardo  Ue  Sandoval  and  Rnjaa,  tlie  protector  of  virtue  and  fathcrorihe  poor. 
By  VineenI  Eapinel,  maater  of  aiis,  and  chaplun  of  onr  lord  the  king,  in  ibe 
royal  lioipital  of  Uie  city  of  Kauila.  I'rautlaled  into  llnglitli  from  tbu  Madrid 
edition  of  IGIB:  by  Major  Algernon  Langtoii,  Glat  regimenl. 

Jtf.  Carry  hat  in  the  prett,  and  ncnrly  ready  for  publication,  "  Letters  lu 
the  UirecliNa  of  the  Banks  ofllie  City  of  PhilRcklpti^a,  on  the  pemicioua  eonte- 
quenccaofthe  prevailing  ayitem  of  Reducing  ilic  Ainiwnt  of  Gitia  Uiteountcdi 
aiidontlie  iinpruprlcty  of  baoki  holding  Immodri-atc  Quaiititiciof  Publis  Stock, 
when  Ihey  are  uuaUe  to  dlicount  the  nunt  uiiexerptionHble  promiuory  nolea." 

M.  Cans  reapeelfulty  infornn  the  fiiendt  of  litcraliirc,  tjiat  he  haa,  for  n 
uontidcrable  time  paat,  etaployed  hia  lelaui'c  hour*  in  collccUrig  inaleriali  Ibr  u 
Hiitory  of  the  Keligtoiu  PenaeulJuui  of  tlie  ISIh,  ICiU  anil  I7tli  Cenluriea,  which 
be  hoiiei  tu  be  able  to  puUliih  in  two  octavo  volume*  within  one  year. 

Any  doeumenli,  lending  to  elucidate  tliia  ImiiorUnt  portion  of  the  bi*lary  cf 
human  blly  and  wiekednsia,  left  with  Metar*.  Wetia  and  Lilly,  Br«|toii,  Meiara. 
Van  Winkle  and  Wiley,  Kcw  Vurk,  Mr.  Fielding  Luuat,  llalUinon.-,  or  Mcmis. 
FittwhyUoD  uiil  Potter,  Hlehmood,  will  be  gralclUly  reenved. 
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i  WAR,    BETWEF-N  BKITI&H  A.XI>  AHEKirAV 


K 

^M  (CandaMd,  fron  our  tiM  numbo,  ream  the  Rriliih  Nxnl  ChraaUk) 

^M  "  Thb  next  action  was  between  the  Frolic  l»r^  and  Arocri- 

^M  ctn  ship  Waep:  and  took  place  on  tlie  IStli  orOctober,  1813.  Of 

^^  ill  the  actions  between  ut  and  the  Americans,  this,  in  weight  of 

■  VOL.  vit-                                  46 
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metal,  has  been  the  most  equal.  The  Waisp  (now  the  Peacock 
in  our  service)  is  certainly  a  much  finer  ship  than  any  sloop  of 
war  we  have,  and  has  her  bulwarks  nearly  as  thick  as  a  frigate's. 
But  the  evening  previous  to  the  action,  the  Frolic  *  carried  away 
her  main  yard,  lost  her  top  sails,  and  sprung  her  main  top  mast:' 
consequently  was  quite  in  a  disabled  state.  Then,  as  to  men,  the 
substance,  sinews,  arms,  and  strength  of  war,  she  was  miserably 
defective.  Her  station  had  been  Jamaica,  which  place  she  left 
(with  a  crew  partly  consisting  of  invalids,  from  the  naval  hospital) 
in  June  preceding,  bound  to  Honduras,  and  thence  with  convoy 
home.  It  is  stated  that  captain  Whinyates,  her  commander,  was 
not  apprised  of  the  war  even  when  he  met  the  Wasp;  but  for  this 
I  cannot  vouch.  The  Wasp,  the  Americans  will  not  now  deny, 
had  for  a  crew  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  the  best  men  captain 
Jones  could  procure,  and  had  only  left  the  Delaware  a  fortnight 
previous  to  the  action.  She  was  therefore  fully  prepared  to  meet 
an  enemy's  vessel,  every  way  her  equal, — much  more  one  igno- 
rant, perhaps,  of  the  war,  disabled  in  her  spars  and  rigging,  with 
a  crew  at  least  twenty-five  short  of  her  complement,  (one  hundred 
and  twenty-one)  and  part  of  them  just  recovering  from  that  dread- 
ful West  India  malady,  the  yellow  fever.  Captain  Whinyates 
speaks  decidedly  of  llie  unmanageable  state  of  the  Frolic  in  the 
action,  owing  to  the  loss  of  her  mainyard,  and  of  the  power  it  gave 
the  enemy  to  rake  him  repeatedly.  Here  is  a  comparative  view 
of  the  force  of  the  two  vessels. 

FROLIC  (Mg.)  WASP  (ahifi,) 

Rating  18  guns,  rooanUng  the  lame,  be-     Rating  16,  mounting  18  gOB^ 
■idea  perhaps  a  single  boat  gun. 

Broadside,  8  3t2lb.  carrouades     256lbs.     Broadside,  8  321b.  carronadet     256lbs. 
1  61b.  long  gun  6  1  91b.  long  gun  9 

S62  265 

Men  and  bojs,  95.  Men,*  all  picked,  165. 

Measurement,  about  380  tons.  Measurement,  about  480  tons. 

Superiority  on  the  ^imerican  side. 

In  weight  of  metal,  baj  nothing. 

In  number  of  men,  nearly  as  nine  to  five. 

In  size  of  vessel,  nearly  as  four  to  three. 

*  The  few  on  board  an  American  ship  of  war,  that  are  designated  as  b^yt, 
are  as  old  and  as  stout  as  most  men  employed  in  our  service.  Our  boys,  bende.*; 
being  to  numerous,  ai-e  of^en  so  young  as  to  be  fitter  for  the  nursei^  than  the 
quarter  &ilk  of  a  ship  of  rear. 


^. 
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■'  The  British  official  account  of  ihU  aclion  omits  stating  the 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  cJtlier  side:  only  menlioniDg 
that  HOI  iv>miy  of  the  Frolic's  men  remained  unhurt.  The  Ame- 
ricui  account  says  the  brig  hud  u^vcnly-fivc  killed  and  wountled] 
and  that  only  three  were  standing  on  the  deck  when  they  boarded. 
It  is  not  attempted  to  be  insitiualcd  Uiat  any  of  our  men  iiad  left 
(lieir  quarters  that  were  not  disabled;  Ihcreforv  with  ihc  exception 
of  the  eight  or  ten  in  the  tops,  and  a  fttw  sick  in  thcic  liammocka 
below,  nunc  of  the  survivors  could  have  wont  olf  ihc  deck.  The 
American  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  amounted  only  to  ten;  f»r 
too  great  o  disproportion. 

"  I  have  now  the  painful  task  of  presenting  an  enemy's  cha- 
racier  to  view  in  no  very  favourable  light.  The  Frolic,  for  want 
of  after  aaila,  felt  on  board  her  opponcnti  soon  after  the  action  com- 
menced, with  her  bowtiprit  '  betwixt  the  Wasp's  main  «nd  mizen 
rigging)'  and  so  continued  until  the  conflict  ended,  *  unable  to 
bring  a  single  gun  to  bear.*  ^Vhat  enemy  but  an  Algerine,  or  an 
American,  seeing  the  helpless  stale  of  his  brave  adversary,  would 
not  have  ccat>cd  firing,  and  rushed  on  board  to  end  at  once  the 
slaughter  and  the  combat?  No;  two  motives  prevented  this:^ 
one,  the  expected  gratification  of  seeing  the  British  haul  down 
their  own  flag:  the  other  (doubikss  by  far  the  most  powerful  one) 
thcit  dread  of  venturing  sword  in  hand  upon  the  Frolic's  deck. 
One  of  the  Wasp's  men,  it  seems,  made  a  show  of  boarding. 
'Not  yet,'  says  captain  Jones,  *  another  broadside  finit.'  Puured 
into  Iter  it  was,  and  repeated  again  and  again;  nor  did  they  dare 
to  board  this  poor  wreck  at  last,  till  tlic  captain  and  his  friend 
Biddle,  (now  conimander  of  thu  Hornet)  peeping  over  the  gun> 
wale,  aaw  with  surprise  but  '  three  men  standing  on  the  Frolic's 
deck!'  Then  they  tfJd  board  in  'gallant  style,'  and  steppingover 
dead,  dying  and  wounded,  (with  which  the  deck  was  covered)  re- 
ceived the  sword  of  tlie  British  commaoder.  He  who  needs  con* 
lirmatiun  of  this,  may  find  it  in  the  American  newspapers  detail- 
ing the  action. 

"There  arc  many  instances  where  nhipsof  ours  have  captured 
TCr7  superior  enemy's  vcssets,  after  tJic  latter  had  been  disabled 
in  their  apam  and  rigging.  Uficn  have  our  18  gun  brigs  attacked, 
singly,  enemy't  friifates  «f  the  largest  claia,  when  similarly  cii  - 
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X  cumstanced.  And  was  it  not  the  little  Terpsichore  S3  that  some 
jears  ago  played  round,  arid  fired  into^  repeatedly,  that  immense 
three  decker,  the  Santissima  Trinada,  after  she  had  been  dismast- 
ed in  earl  St.  Vincent's  action?  Let  the  Americans  then  take  the 
credit  of  one  rictory)  obtained,  after  a  long  action,  over  a  British 
vessel  of  the  same  force  in  guns,  but  in  U  crippled  state,  and  with 
a  crew,  feeble  as  it  was,  of  little  more  than  half  the  number  op- 
posed to  them. 

<^  The  next  battle  was  another  frigate  one,  fought  on  the  25th 
of  the  same  October,  between  the  Macedonian  and  the  United 
States.  Our  ship^  in  this  instance,  had  even  a  greater  force  to  con- 
tend against  than  the  Guerriere  had,  for  the  United  States,  like 
the  President,  carries  forty-two  pounders  on  her  upper  deck. 
The  Constitution,  the  Americans  say,  is  a  stronger  and  finer  ship 
than  either;  yet,  according  to  the  official  letters  of  both  captain 
Dacres  and  lieutenant  Chads,   carries   carronades  ten   pounds 

*  lighter;  whether  of  French  or  English  caliber  is  not  mentioned, 
but  believed  to  be  the  former. 

"  Captain  Decatur  states  the  number  of  the  Macedonian's 
guns  to  have  been  forty-nine,  including  of  course  boat  guns  of 
every  description,  and  that  her  crew  consisted  of  three  hundred 
men,  which  was  her  full  complement.  Captain  Carden  is  totally 
silent  on  this  subject,  but  gives  the  force  in  guns,  of  his  formida- 
ble opponent,  precisely  as  it  appears  in  the  American  statements, 
published  long  after  the  action*  He  makes  the  crew  four  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  ^  picked  men.'  On  this  point  nothing  has  been 
said  by  the  Americans,  either  in  confirmation  or  denial;  therefore 
we  may  presume  captain  Carden  was  correctly  informed.  For 
weight  of  metal  of  the  Macedonian,  (exclusive  of  the  two  brass 
twelve  pounders,  since  retaken  on  board  the  Argus  brig)  1  must 
refer  to  the  regular  establishment  for  vessels  of  class.  As  to  the 
number  of  men  and  boys  with  which  she  went  into  action,  I  am 
compelled  to  refer  to  captain  Decatur's  letter,  although  rather 
ambiguously  worded,  as  to  whether  three  hundred  men  meant  the 
complement  allowed  her,  or  the  actual  number  she  then  had  on 

board.    The  following  will  be  found  a  tolerable  estimate  of  the 
force  engaged  in  this  action. 


!irNOPSIS  OF  SAVAL  ACTIONS 


MACEDONIAN. 

Mijndeck,  lilllb  lonitgun* 
QinrUrdMlk,  I  I21ti.  lUuo 
Fore  Mttir,  I  91b,  ditto. 
S  39ll>.  euroiiiiilei 
I  Ulb.  (liUo,  ■hiftiiiggun 


USITBD  HTATXa. 
lUtine  44.  mmnting  SS  gQn>. 
l>Hf«r  ileok,  IS  «*lb.  1'ing  ieudi 
Ui>pcr  illlto.  1  ditto       ditto 


U«n  anil  bnj-i,  ■(  Tult  complen 
Mfitunnienl,  otiiliic  1100  tmii 


Superirritg  m  the  Anrrica 
'right  oT  metal. 


\  full  M  til 


"  The  relative  execution  doiie  in  this  fiigaic  action  was  stil) 
more  dls proportionate  Uian  the  former  one,  standing  thus. — Bri- 
lifih  killed  and  vroiinded,  \0*;  American  ditto.  12.  For  this  we 
can  account,  in  some  degree,  cxdusiive  of  ihc  disparity  of  force, 
by  the  novel  manner  in  which  the  action  was  fought.  Our  ship 
had  the  wtather  guagc:  but  captain  Cardcn,  not  knowing  perhaps 
that  the  weight  of  metal  of  his  cautious  advcrsarf  was  superior  to 
hiR  own,  kept  at  long  halU,  till  all  his  top  masts  were  shut  away, 
and  lib  ship  become  bj)  unmanageable  wreck)  while  the  United 
States,  lyinf;  beyond  the  range  of  the  Macedonian's  thai,  leceived 
lillle  or  no  injury.  Cnppled  as  the  Macedonian  was,  and  liaving 
HO  wide  an  extent  of  oeean  lu  pass  over,  is  it  not  surprising  lliai 
she  should  have  reached  an  Americati  puri^  There  she  is  how- 
ever, snug  and  ifcuif,  Hiliuufh  the  little  town  of  New  London 
ought  loHK  ago  to  have  been  bui-nt  lo  the  ground,  if  nothing  less 
would  have  restored  to  ui  (out  of  three  that  have  been  cap- 
tured) the  only  British  frigate  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans." 


fttittarks  on  tht  Si/ttopsia  of^aval  .tcUona,  bettatcn  tht  .imt- 
rican  and  BrititK  nHips  of  rear,  latrli/  pubtirhtd  itt  Mi 
Britith  Kavat  Chronicle.  (Continued  from  our  Ia»l 
number.) 

Whokveh  is  tolerably  conversant  with  Eogtiib  tilcraiurc 
tnu«t  well  recollect  hovr  often  tht  writera  of  ihat  country  Irav 
madf  thcmaelven  merry  with  the  cjcliiliry  of  the  ppuplt,  who, 
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however,  by  the  way,  seem  to  believe  all  on  one  side,  and  are 
quite  paralitic  of  belief  on  the  other.  Any  thing  strange,  un- 
natural, or  monstrous,  is  pretty  sure  to  obtain  full  credit 
among  them,  whether  it  be  the  supernatural  abstinence  of 
Ann  Moore,  the  existence  of  the  lady  with  the  pig's  face,  the 
immaculate  conception  of  Joanna  Southcote,  or  the  enormous 
size  of  an  American  frigate.  But  their  astonishing  credulity 
on  one  hand  is  singularly  contrasted  with  their  scepticism  on 
the  other;  for  while  they  give  full  and  entire  credit  to  the  re- 
lations of  victories  that  they  never  gained,  with  a  most  pre- 
posterous inconsistency  they  refuse  their  assent  to  defeats  that 
are  notorious  to  all  the  world.  It  is  therefore  little  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  such  a  people  should  believe  in  that  magazine 
of  wonders,  the  British  Naval  Chi'onicle,  and,  by  a  natural 
consequence  of  this  peculiar  feature  of  character,  disbelieve 
in  the  claims  of  America  to  a  naval  superiority.  The  doubts, 
as  well  as  the  credulity  of  ignorance,  are  without  limits,  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  men,  w^ho  believe  in  the  wildest 
creations  of  fancy,  refusing  their  assent  to  the  most  irrefraga- 
ble evidences  of  sense.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  to  be  a  natu- 
ral consequence,  that  a  man,  who  gives  all  his  faith  to  im- 
possibilities, should  have  none  left  for  the  natural  effects  of 
known  and  received  causes. 

The  ministerial  writers  of  England,  whose  business  it  is 
to  keep  John  Bull  in  a  good  humour,  by  patting  him  on  the 
back,  and  persuading  him  that  he  is  altogether  invincible  by 
sea  and  land,  have  taken  advantage  of  this  peculiar  instinct 
of  the  good  man,  who,  like  an  oyster,  opens  his  mouth,  and 
swallows  every  thing  that  comes  in  with  the  flood  tide,  but  ob- 
stinately shuts  it  when  it  is  ebb  with  him.  Knowing  that  he 
will  believe  any  thing  to  his  own  advantage,  they  every  day 
invent  pretty  stories  for  his  gratification,  and  whenever  the 
tax-gatherer  knocks  at  his  door,  which  is  almost  every  day  in 
the  year,  he  is  sure  to  bring  an  account  of  some  great  victor}*, 
either  in  the  west,  or  the  east,  pr  somewhere  or  other. 
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But  ibesc  di^xtrous  jugglers  in  literature  were  never  so 
hard  put  to  i(,  for  victories  to  tickle  the  good  squire,  as  during 
the  late  corneal  with  this  country,  and  indeed  were  ai  length 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  inglorious  lastk  of  accounting  for  de- 
feats, rather  than  boasting  of  triumphs.  Not  being  able  to 
pETsuadc,  even  him,  (hat  liis  ships  have  not  been  beaten,  they 
have  exercised  all  their  ingenuity  in  proving  how  it  was  ut- 
terly impossible  that  they  tihould  not  have  been  beaten.  This, 
to  be  sure,  is  but  a  sorry  coni-oiaiion,  and  it  is  almost  a  pity 
to  attempt  undeceiving  him.  Had  his  riaims  been  urged  with 
a  becoming  modesty,  and  not  been  mingled  with  sneers  and 
abuse  of  his  gallant  enemy,  ihcy  might  perhaps  have  passed. 
Had  his  apologists,  in  fact,  contented  themselves  with  ex- 
tenuating alone,  and  "  set  down  nought  in  malice,"  John 
might  have  remained  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  delusion. 
He  might  have  continued  to  sing  "  Rule  Britannia"  till  his 
dying  day,  and  enjoyed  the  full  (htition  of  his  belief  in  this, 
as  in  the  story  of  Ann  Moore,  Joanna  Southcote,  and  the  lady 
with  the  pig's  face.  The  war  being  over,  and  the  two  nations 
friends,  we  would  never  have  thought  oP  reviving  this  ques- 
tion whih-  the  peace  rontinned.  We  have  no  enmity  to  En> 
gland  except  what  arises  from  her  enmity  to  us.  Hitherto 
the  wars  waged  against  that  nation  by  the  writers  of  this  coun- 
try have  been  drftmivt  wars,  and  were  they  to  let  as  alone 
we  should  never  think  of  aitucking  thrin*  But  the  people  ol 
the  United  States  of  America  are  not  Hindoos,  or  Portuguese, 
or  Italians,  to  be  trod  under  foot  or  culumniated  with  impu- 
nity. That  lime  is  past:  Iht  wonn  has  turnij — and  now,  as 
we  will  be  at  all  times  ready  to  return  courtesy  for  courtesy, 
so  will  we  be  equally  ready  to  return  contempt  for  contempt, 
scorn  for  scorn,  obloquy  for  obloquy.  It  is  but  a  sorry  busi- 
ness, after  all,  for  two  nations  to  be  abusing  each  other  at  a 
dUtance  of  three  thousand  miles;  like  two  of  Homer's  heroes, 
with  the  Scainander  between  ihcm.  But  wc  desire  our  cotm- 
trymen  to  remember  who  cast  the  first  sionc,  and  to  remem- 
ber also  that  hitherto  acquiescence  in  misrepresentation,  has 
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only  called  new  vials  of  wrath  from  the  British  press  upon 
our  heads.  All  things  must  have  a  beginning,  and  perhaps 
the  time  may  come  when  the  insignificant  example  we  have 
set  will  call  forth  the  exertions  of  others,  more  qualified  for 
this  contest.  The  history  of  England,  even  as  written  by  her 
own  writers — the  conduct  of  her  government,  as  displayed  bj 
her  most  illustrious  orators  in  parliament,  furnishes  us  with 
ample  means  of  turning  the  abuse  of  her  writers  back  upon 
herself.  The  iaborious  industry  of  her  statistical,  the  com- 
plaints and  statements  of  her  religious  and  moral  writers,  Jiave 
let  us  into  all  the  secrets  of  the  interior  and  exterior,  the  mo- 
ral and  political  state  of  England,  and  where  she  is  obliged  to 
resort  for  materials  against  us,  to  writers  without  credit  or 
authority,  we  can  gather  those  to  be  employed  against  her 
from  the  most  unquestionable  sources.  The  progress,  of  thiu 
system  of  abuse  of  our  national  character,  our  manners  and  our 
government,  will  assuredly  provoke  reprisal,  and  the  time  will 
perhaps  come  when  the  character,  manners  and  government 
of  England  will  be  laid  open  to  the  world,  at  difterent  times, 
in  a  way  that  will  not  redound  to  her  credit.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  worth  while  for  these  people  to  consider,  which  is  like- 
ly to  suffer  most  in  the  end,  and  whether  the  superior  know- 
ledge we  possess  of  them  may  not  give  us  many  advantages 
in  the  contest,  inasmuch  as  the  more  we  know  of  some  peo- 
ple the  less  they  are  thought  of;  and  whether,  finally,  the  wea- 
pons which  this  superior  knowledge  furnishes  us  with,  may 
not  make  ample  amends  for  the  want  of  equal  dexterity  in 
their  management.  With  these  observations  we  will  now  pro- 
ceed with  the  "  Synopsis,"  which  naturally  gave  rise  to  them. 
The  next  action  in  the  black  list  of  the  "  British  naval 
officer  on  the  American  station"  is  that  of  the  Wasp  and  Fro- 
lic, which  the  writer  himself  admits  was,  "  of  all  the  actions 
between  us  and  the  Americans,  in  weight  of  metal  the  most 
equal."  After  this  candid  acknowledgment  he  proceeds  how- 
ever to  account,  as  usual,  for  the  extraordinary  result  of  this 
af&ir,  by  a  train  of  petty  excuses,  and  half-sided  misrepresen- 
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taliun^  which  wc  ore  compf^lled  to  iiotic*".  The  Tans  hk 
nhull  adduce,  are  furnished  upon  ^uthoiily  al  leant  ftill^  cijiial 
(o  ihose  of  our  amagoniM.  He  has  not  told  us  ivlicncc  he 
dcrivrd  them;  bul  we  are  not  aj'raid  to  say  wc  di lived  oiira 
from  officLTs,  whose  gallanlry  in  these  uclions  is  amjilc  secu- 
rity (hat  they,  at  lea.tl,  woul<l  not  eiou))  lo  mi»'rc|tre>eiiliiliun. 
The  word  of  the  victor  is  of  greater  weight  than  ihai  of  the 
vanquished,  because  he  has  not  equal  motives  lo  tell  a  false- 
hood.  It  will  be  found,  by  all  experience,  that  the  thing  that 
is  beaten  is  always  (be  moai  noisy,  garrulous,  ami  lull  of  lx- 
cuaes.  If  il  be  a  dog.  be  always  bark^  the  loudest,  if  a  cock, 
he  always  cackles  inu^<t  vociferoosly,  and  if  ii  be  bonosl  JoIjii 
Bull  that  gets  worsted,  he  will  always  have  the  most  iti  say  iu 
favour  of  his  own  prowess,  us  well  hs  against  ibal  of  bis  suc- 
cessful antagonist. 

Thus  the  "  olTicer  on  the  .^erican  station," — He  sums 
up  ibc  balance  of  his  account  current  us  follows,  to  wit: — 
that  the  superiority  on  the  American  side  was  in  the  iiumbcr 
of  men  as  nine  to  five,  and, "  iu  weight  of  mclal — say  no- 
thing;" and  certainly  the  less  he  saya  about  that  the  better. 
We  stale  it  as  a  fact,  di-rived  from  the  autliority  above  alluded 
to,  that  the  Frolic  carried  twenty  33lb.  carronadcs  on  her 
main  deck,  and  two  brge  liowit/ATs  on  her  lop  galbni  f'fr<v 
castle.  The  Wasp  carried  eighteen  33lb.  carroiiades  on  the 
main  deck,  and  had  no  top  gallant  forecastle.  Now  were  »e 
as  deep  in  Thomas  Dilwoilh  as  the  navtti  officer,  ue  would 
calculalc  the  difTcrcnce  in  weight  of  metal;  but  in  truth  it  is 
quite  unnecessary,  and  we  will  go  on  to  expose  other  misre- 
prcseniaiions.  The  oificer  stales  (he  crew  of  the  Frolic  ai 
ninety-five  men  and  boyS)  that  of  the  Wa^p  at  one  hundred 
and  sixty-fi^'e,  all  "men  in  buckram,"  as  usual — all  -  pickc^d 
men."  Bui  there  was  lomcilimg  worse  than  all  this.  The 
crew  of  the  Frolic  were,  a  great  pari  uf  them,  invalids,  just 
rouie  oat  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  "  it  is  slated,"  sajs  die 
ofiurr,  prudently  bowser,  without  giving  hii  authority,  -  tjbb; 
Tot.  yii.  49 
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captain  Whinyates  was  not  apprised  of  the  war  even  when  he 
met  the  Wasp." 

The  purser  of  the  Frolic  informed  lieutenant  Biddle,  first 
of  the  Wasp,  that  the  crew,  at  the  commencement  of  the  ac- 
tion, consisted  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  men,  and  we  are 
folly  authorised  to  state,  that  in  none  of  the  conversations 
which  took  place  after  the  capture,  with  the  officers  of  the 
Frolic,  did  there  occur  the  least  hint  or  complaint  that  her 
crew  were,  or  had  been,  recently  sickly.  To  our  officers  the 
survivors  appeared  as  well  looking  as  the  generality  of  sailors 
in  British  men  of  war,  which,  to  be  sure,  is  not  saying  much 
in  their  favour.  The  war  was  declared  against  England  the 
18th  of  June,  and  on  the  18th  of  October,  four  entire  months 
afterwards,  captain  Whinyates,  "it  is  said,"  did  not  know 
of  the  war!  Where  had  he  been?  Only  in  the  West  Indies, 
gentle  reader,  where  news  gets  from  the  United  States  in 
eight  or  ten  days.  And  yet  poor  captain  Whinyates  was  ig* 
norant  of  the  war,  and  like  his  fellow  ignoramus,  captain 
Dacres,  was  "  carelessly"  sailing  about  singing  "  Rule  Bri- 
tannia," we  suppose,  and  not  even  so  much  as  dreaming  of 
being  stung  by  such  an  overgrown  Wasp.  "  Prodigious!  pro- 
digious!"  as  Dominic  Sampson  soys. 

But  there  is  still  another  and  another  excuse  forthcoming, 
as  if  the  weakness  of  each  could  be  sustained  by  the  weak- 
ness of  all  together.    It  seems  that  the  "  American  hoys  are 
as  old  and  as  stout  as  most  men  employed  in  the  British  ser- 
vice.   "  Our  buys,"  continues  the  officer,  "  besides  being  so 
numerous,  are  often  so  young  as  to  be  filter  for  the  nursery 
than  the  quarter  bills  of  a  ship  of  war."  Here  this  really  silly 
apologist  discloses  another  cause  of  the  superiority  which  we 
contend  for: — their  ships,  he  says,  are  pestered  with  little 
boys,  only  fit  for  the  nursery;  whereas  the  American  boys  are 
a  match  for  the  British  men  on  board  their  ships  of  war.    If 
there  is  such  a  difierence  in  the  boys^  what  must  there  be  be- 
tween the  men  of  the  two  nations?  and  what  inhumanity  in 
thus  carrying  little  children,  "  fit  for  the  nursery"  only,  int« 
scenes  of  bloodshed  and  carnae:e! 
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The  last  inaccurary  in  llic  basis  of  this  writer's  arcount 
Currcnl  is,  in  staling  Uie  number  of  men  on  bourtl  ibr  Wasp 
at  oat  buntlinl  an<i  suily-fivp,  when  in  rtalily  her  ci-cw  con* 
si&led  gfonl}'  out  lianilrcd  sihI  Um,  of  whom  a  nunibcr  wrrc 
boys,  smaller  than  ihose  of  the  Frolic,  but  slill  not  exactly  fit 
for  any  nuraery  but  lliut  of  stamen.  In  slating  the  compara* 
live  loss  on  eiilicr  side,  the  unfortunate  officer  is  again  forced 
into  the  acknow lodgment,  that,  notwith»l;in(ling  ihe  disparity 
of  .ships  and  men,  as  staled  by  himself,  "  it  was  far  too  great 
a  di3|iro(uirtioti."  Again  we  ask,  to  what  could  this  dispro- 
portion  be  owing  but  to  s  superiority  in  nkill,  activity,  energy, 
in  every  thing  in  fact  that  constitutes  the  superiority  of  ooe 
man  over  another? 

"  I  have  now  the  painful  task  of  presenting  the  character 
of  an  enemy  in  no  very  fevourablc  bghl,'^  continues  the  writer 
of  the  Synopsis.  He  then  proceedii  with  a  staiemenl,  which, 
as  it  furnishes  a  brilliant  specimen  of  the  usual  style  in  which 
the  character  of  our  nation  and  it«  nOiccrs  is  treuted  in  the 
British  publications  of  the  day,  we  will  fjuotc  at  length,  for 
dear  the  reader  should  not  sulficienlly  recollect  it.  "The 
Frolic,  for  want  of  after  sails,  fell  on  board  her  opponent  soon 
after  the  action  commenced,  with  her  bowsprit  betwixt  the 
Wasp's  main  and  mizen  rigging,  and  so  continued  until  the 
conflict  ended,  unable  to  bring  a  single  gun  to  bear.  What 
tnemy  but  an  Algerine,  or  an  American,  seeing  the  helpless 
state  of  his  brave  adversary,  would  not  have  ceased  firing, 
and  rushed  on  board  lo  end  at  once  the  slaughter  and  the 
combat?  No;  two  motives  prevented  this:^-one,  the  expect- 
ed gntification  of  seeing  (he  Britoth  haul  down  their  own 
flag: — the  other,  (doubtless  by  far  the  most  powerful  one) 
their  dread  of  venturing  sword  in  hand  upon  the  Frolic's 
deck.  One  of  the  Wasp'a  men,  it  seems,  made  a  show  of 
boarding.  '  Not  yet,'  says  captain  Jones,  ■  another  broadside 
Brtt.'  Poured  iitlo  her  it  was,  and  repeated  again  and  again; 
Ik.did  they  dare  to  board  this  poor  wreck  at  la^t.  till  the 
n  and  his  friend  Biddle,  (now  comRi.inder  of  the  Hurncl) 
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peeping  over  the  gun*wale,  saw  with  surprise  but  three  mcii 
standing  on  the  Frolic's  deck.  Then  they  did  board  in  gal- 
lant style,  and  stepping  over  dead,  and  dying,  and  wounded, 
(with  which  the  deck  was  covered)  received  the  sword  of  the 
British  commander." 

There  is  something  extremely  pitiful  in  all  this,  and  were 
it  not  that  the  colouring  which  is  given  to  this  detail  might  de- 
ceive those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  usages  of  war,  we  might 
leave  it  without  further  comment.  The  plain  English  of  this 
rare  specimen  of  rhetoric  is,  that  the  Frolic,  it  blowing  a  gale, 
fell  on  board  tlie  Wasp,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  latter 
vessel  great  advantages  in  firing  into  her,  and  that  captain 
Jones  preferred  pn? serving  this  advantage  to  boarding  at  a  dis- 
advantage, Avhich  must  have  been  the  case  in  such  a  heavy 
sea.  How  was  it  possible  for  captain  Jones  to  know  that  the 
crew  of  the  Frolic  had  quitted  their  guns,  and  skulked  be- 
tween decks,  labouring,  as  we  all  did  at  that  time,  under  a 
mistaken  idea  of  the  prowess  of  British  sailors?  or  how  was 
he  to  know  that  resistance  had  finally  ceased  while  the  ene- 
my's flag  was  still  flying?  Is  not  this  the  way  that  all  nations, 
except  the  British,  fi<ht?  Do  they  not  calculate  advantages, 
take  advantago  of  any  favourable  position,  and  fire  till  they 
know  their  enemy  is  conquered?  When  captain  Broke  board- 
ed the  Chesapeake,  several  of  the  crew  of  that  vessel  were 
killed  by  firing  down  her  gangway,  after  all  resistance  had 
ceased;  yet  no  complaint  on  our  part  was  made,  because 
every  one  knows  that  in  the  heat  of  battle  it  is  impossible  to 
knoAV  the  precise  moment  when  the  enemy  is  conquered.  We 
never  compared  the  British  to  the  Algerines  on  that  occasion, 
whether  from  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  latter  we  will  not 
pretend  to  say.  The  last  reflection  on  the  events  of  this  ac- 
tion, even  as  detailed  by  the  writer  of  the  Synopsis,  will  con- 
vince every  reader  of  judgment  that  he  has  here  converted 
the  ordinary  incidents  of  almost  every  sea-fight  into  an  accu- 
sation that  has  not  the  least  foundation,  even  if  the  basis  he 
has  assumed  be  true.    But  we  are  authorized  to  state  posi- 
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lively  and  unequivocally,  that  on/j  one  tinglr  gun  was  fired 
into  the  Frolic  after  she  fell  on  board  the  Wa&p.  The  Frolic 
was  then  tahcn  posBession  of,  all  her  surviving  crew,  to  the 
number  of  near  fifty,  having  run  below,  leaving  the  captain, 
ihe  first  lieutenant,  and  purser,  atone  on  the  deck.  Captain 
Jones  then  received  (he  sword  of  captain  Whinyales,  and  no 
doubt  did  walk  over  the  deck,  which  was  "  covered  with  dead, 
and  dying,  and  wounded  men,"  as  is  usual  on  such  ncca:iions. 
If,  howerer, "  Ihe  task  of  presenting  the  enemy's  cliaracter  in 
DO  favourable  lighl"  is  so  "  painful"  lo  this  writer,  why  did 
he  not  sooth  his  feelings  by  detailing  the  high  and  courteon;* 
humanity  of  Lawrence  in  exposing  even  the  lives  of  his  own 
men  lo  save  the  drowning  crew  of  the  I'e.icock; — the  gent'ro- 
sity  of  Bainbridge.  acknowledged  by  lieutenant  general  Hys- 
lop — and  the  conduct  of  Perj-y  and  Macdonough,  in  paroling, 
on  their  own  authority,  their  wounded  antagonists,  treating 
them,  as  was  acknowledged  by  captain  Barclay,  "  like  bro- 
thers?" Such  a  candid  wriler  as  ihis  ought  certainly  to  have 
remembered  these  things,  and  we  can  only  account  for  his 
forgetfulness  of  notorious  tniihs  by  the  supposition,  (hat  he 
was  so  industriously  employed,  while  engaged  in  this  work, 
in  the  pursuits  of  imagination,  that  he  forgot  entirely  to  rcsori 
(0  bis  memory  for  Ms  fiicts. 

In  looking  back  on  the  Synopsis  we  perceive  that  much 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  loss  of  the  Frolic's  main  yard,  carried 
Dway  the  evening  previous  lo  the  engagement  in  a  gale.  It 
may  therefore  be  proper  lo  slate,  ihai  the  Wasp  lost  her  jib- 
boom,  and  was  wiihoul  it  during  tlie  action,  which  was  fought 
ninning  right  before  the  wind,  the  Wasp  under  close  reefed 
loptsaiU,  and  :he  Frolic  under  closed  reefed  fore  topsail  snd 
reefed  main  sail.  In  four  minutes  after  the  action  began, 
the  main  topmast  of  the  Wasp  was  shot  away  wiihin  two  feel 
of  (he  cap,  and  from  that  lime  lo  ihe  end  of  the  affair  she  u-as 
more  disabled  in  her  span  than  the  Frolic.  Neidicr  ship  got 
n  position  to  rake  until  the  end  of  the  action,  when,  in  coo- 
sequencc  of  the  Frolic  endeavouring  to  sheer  from  the  Wasp 
lo  avoid  so  elose  an  action,  by  hauling  upon  the  wind,  both 
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vessels  were  taken  aback  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
Frolic  paying  off  first  fell  aboard  of  the  Wasp. 

The  next  engagement  that  occupies  the  arithmetical  in- 
genuity of  the  British  officer,  is  that  between  the  Macedonian 
and  the  United  States,  fought  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month 
of  October.  On  this  occasion  he  falls  to  cyphering  most  ve- 
hemently, and  the  re>ult  of  his  calculation  is,  a  superiority  of 
three  to  two  in  ship,  guns,  and  men,  all  "  picked  men,"  too, 
and  "  in  buckram,"  no  doubt,  on  the  side  of  us  unlucky  Ame- 
ricans. We  might  state,  in  contradiction  to  this,  that,  in  the 
first  place,  the  Macedonian,  instead  of  eleven  hundred  is 
twelve  hundred  American  tons,  and  the  United  States  only 
fourteen  hundred  and  fifty,  instead  of  sixteen  hundred  and  thir- 
ty, as  stated  by  the  writer  of  the  Synopsis; — in  the  second 
place,  that  the  United  States  had  neither  shifting  guns  nor 
howitzers  in  the  tops,  and  that  the  number  of  men  on  one  side 
is  considerably  exaggerated,  on  the  other  materially  diminish- 
ed; but  the  writer  has  kindly  saved  us  the  trouble. 

*  Again  he  is  compelled  to  notice,  that  "  the  relative  exe- 
cution done  in  this  action  was  still  more  disproportionate  than 
in  any  former  one,"  to  wit,  one  hundred  and  four  to  twelve. 
Admitting  the  relative  force  to  be  what  he  states,  three  to  two, 
we  have  here  a  relative  loss  of  almost  nine  to  one.  This  he 
ascribes  to  "the  novel  manner  in  which  the  action  was  fought:" 
that  is,  as  \ye  shall  directly  substantiate,  to  the  superiority  of 
skill  displayed  by  captain  Decatur,  and  the  shyness  of  cap- 
tain Garden.    To  the  proof. 

"  Our  ship,"  says  the  British  officer,  "  had  the  weather 
guage;  but  captain  Garden  kept  at '  long  balls'^  till  all  his  top- 
masts were  shot  away,  and  his  ship  had  become  an  unmanage- 
able wreck."  Why  did  he  so?  The  Macedonian, 'it  has  since ^ 
been  ascertained,  easily  outsails  the  United  States;  she  was 
to  windward  in  the  engagement;  the  two  vessels  crossed  t^ach 
other  on  opposite  tacks,  each  dead  upon  a  wind,  and  thus 
commenced  the  action.  It  was  therefore  in  his  power  to  close 
with  his  antagonist,  and  in  his  only.  These  facts  were  proved 
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by  (he  concumnl  lestimonjr  of  all  his  officers  on  cajtlain  Caj- 
dcu's  courimaniul.  which,  on  that  lestiinony,  pa&^cd  a  (lirect 
censure  on  his  conduct  in  nol  closing  when  it  was  in  hiB 
power.  It  must  be  acknowledged  however  thai  the  Macedo- 
nian wa»,  aa  the  writer  &taies,  "  an  unmanageable  wreck"  in 
a  repy  few  minutes  after  she  came  wiihin  touching  distance 
of  ttte  United  Sluteis;  and  realty  wc  lliink  it  ntiher  hard  to  be 
thus,  as  it  were,  censured  for  the  Sihyness  of  our  enemy,  or  lor 
our  skill  in  tubing  advantage  of  it.  It  only  proves,  what  w« 
have  all  along  assorted,  that  our  officers  and  seamen  are  su- 
perior to  those  of  Grciil  Britain.  Palliate  their  disasters  a» 
they  may,  this  is  the  inevitable  conctnxion  to  be  drawn,  even 
from  the  (.latemcnts  of  ihcir  own  apologists. 

As  much  reliance  is  placed,  by  the  writer  of  the  Synopsis, 
on  the  allcdged  superiority  of  the  AmiTican  frigates,  and  the 
weight  of  iheirmeial,  we  will  state  the  following  facts,  which 
are  derived  from  a  gentleman  present  on  the  occasion  to 
which  we  refer.  Not  more  than  three  monihs  previous  to  the 
declaration  of  war,  the  United  Stales  and  Macedonian  were 
lying  together  at  Norfolk,  where  captain  Garden  was  tri-aled 
with  the  hospitality  lor  which  that  place  is  distinguished,  and 
where  he  and  commodore  Decatur  often  dined  together  at  the 
houses  of  different  gentlemen.  The  same  officers  and  crews 
were  attached  to  both  i«hips  that  were  tn  them  when  llie  en- 
gagenienl  afterwards  took  place;  and  they  visited  each  others 
•hip  daily.  On  one  of  these  meetings,  al  the  table  of  the  con- 
sul at  Norfolk,  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  gentlemen,  ihc 
conversation  turned  on  the  compnr.ilivc  fore  of  the  two  ships, 
their  armament,  and  the  number  as  well  as  excellence  of  their  > 
crewit.  Captain  Garden  then  stated,  that  a  British  thirty-eight 
gun  frigate  was  fully  ascertained  by  experience  to  be  the  most 
efficient  single  decked  vessel  that  ever  *'  swnm  the  ocean;^ 
that  any  increase  of  mzc  waa  worie  than  useless,  as  it  only 
rendered  them  mtirc  unmanageable-,  that  long  eighteen  pound- 
«rs  had  been  dcmnn^trated  to  be  belter  ifaan  Itrcniy-fours,  and 
cauUl  jctiially  diruw  a  greater  weight  of  metal  id  a  given  time, 
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because  their  lightness  rendered  them  more  manageable;  that 
an  ir\creased  thickness  of  sides  rendered  a  ship  only  more 
heavy,  without  bringing  any  counterbalancing  advantage,  as 
it  could  not  be  increased  so  as  to  stop  an  eighteen  pound  shot, 
while  the  sides  of  their  frigates  would  resist  grape  and  can- 
nister  as  well  as  ours;  and,  finally,  that  it  was  also  ascertained 
that  a  greater  number  of  men  than  their  regulations  allowed 
was  not  only  useless,  but  pernicious,  because  it  only  crowded 
them  together,  and  exposed  them  to  greater  slaughter.    Cap-^ 
tain  Garden  proceeded  to  state,  that  this  reasoning  was  found- 
ed on  his  own  experience,  he  having  obtained  his  promotion 
in  consequence  of  being  first  lieutenant  of  a  British  thirty- 
eight,  which  captured  a  French  frigate,  mounting  forty-four 
twenty-four  pounders.    He  concluded  by  saying,  that  fi*om 
this  experience  he  felt  satisfied  he  could  take  the  United  States 
with  the  Macedonian,  though  at  the  same  time  he  disclaimed 
any  intention  to  question  the  skill  or  bravery  of  the  American 
officers.    These  opinions  were  held  by  all  the  British  naval 
officers  in  all  their  debates  on  the  subject,  either  in  the  ports 
of  England,  the  United  States,  or  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

Now  really,  in  all  humility,  we  conceive  ourselves  enti- 
tled, being  a  young  and  inexperienced  nation,  to  some  little 
credit  for  having  taught  the  thi'ice  valiant  and  experienced 
officers  of  our  enemy,  that  they  absolutely  did  not  know  Avhat 
they  were  talking  about,  and  that  their  '*  experienced^  had  most 
wofoily  deceived  them.    It  is  certainly  an  evidence  of  the 
superior  genius  of  our  country,  that  even  against  the  authority 
of  such  great  men,  and  more  than  all,  against  the  practice  of 
Great  Britain,  firom  whom  we  are  from  time  to  time  reproach- 
ed with  borrowing  all  we  know,  we  should  have  persisted  in 
building  ships  with  such  thick  sides,  and  dared  to  fight  her 
with  twenty-four  pounders.    We  further  think,  in  the  simpli- 
city of  our  hearts,  perhaps  it  may  be  from  our  ignorance  of 
such  matters,  that  the  officer,  who  at  this  time  of  day,  like 
Decatur,  discovers  "  a  novel  manner  of  fighting  his  ship,"  by 
the  which  he  renders  his  enemy  "  an  unmanageable  wreck," 
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uinl  kilU  and  wounJs  more  llian  one-third  of  lii&  crew,  will) 
so  lililc  loRs  or  damage  lo  liimsrlf,  dcstrvcs  some  little  frcdit 
for  his  genius.  A  liherol  and  a  uoWe  enemy  would  have  ac- 
knoffledgcd  this  at  once,  instead  of  consulling  Dilworlh's  As- 
!>Uiant,  or  Cocker's  Arilhnifiir,  and  racking  his  brain  for 
palliatives,  (lie  absurdiiy  of  which  he  is  himself  forced  to 
acknowledge;  for,  notwithstanding  every  alledged  disparity 
of  force,  he,  in  many  instances,  is  obliged  al  last  to  resort  to 
the  confession,  that  this  alone  will  nol  account  for  the  dispa- 
rity of  loss.  The  solution  of  this  enigma  lies,  we  repeat  again, 
not  in  the  "  longlli  and  scantling"  of  our  ships,  the  weight  of 
their  metal,  or  the  nimibcr  of  Ihoir  men,  but  in  the  sujicriority 
of  their  ofiiccrG  and  men,  who  are  morally  and  physically  bet- 
ter than  ihoae  of  the  British  navy;— who  can  point  guns,  and 
stand  tlie  pointing  of  an  enemy  belter; — and  who  will  neither 
risk  drowning  or  hanging  to  desert  from  their  ships  when- 
ever they  have  an  opportunity. 

The  last  thing  we  shall  notice  in  the  foregoing  part  of 
the  Synopsis,  is  the  author's  spiteful  denunciation  against 
poor  New  London,  where  the  Macedonian,  (ogcihcr  with  the 
United  Slates  and  Horuei,  was  blockaded  by  a  British  fleet. 
Nol  content  with  having  burnt  that  good  town  once  before, 
he  is  for  burning  it  again,  for  affording  a  shelter  lo  one  of  his 
B.  M's.  captured  frigates.  Now  this  is  really  carrjing  the  joke 
a  Uule  loo  far.  One  would  have  supposed  that  burning  a 
town  once  would  content  a  magnanimous  enemy;  but  some 
people  arc  never  satisfied.  One  might  also  have  supposed, 
that  a  '*  British  naval  officer,"  who  had,  like  our  author,  been 
on  the  coait  of  America  during  the  whole  war,  would  havn 
known,  that  by  burning  New  London  he  would  have  been 
never  the  nearer  to  burning  the  Macedonian,  which  lay  seve- 
ral miles  up  the  little  river  Thames;  consequently,  even  our 
fiery  officer's  fire  could  hardly  have  reached  her  such  a  long 
way  off,  unless  he  could  have  set  the  river  on  lire,  which  pcr- 
bajfs,  however,  would  be  no  very  hard  matier  for  such  a  smart, 
seDsible  officer  as  he  appears  lo  be. 

VOL.  VII.  50 
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BRtTISII  NAVAL  PEACE  ESTABUSHXEXl- 

Wb  present  our  readers  with  an  abstract  of  the  pi-oceet 
of  the  British  house  of  commons  on  voting  the  supplies  for  tl 
present  n»val  establishment.     Ii  will  appuar  from  Uiis  docutnei 
that  the  United  States  are  at  length  mflectfd  by  tJie  govemet 
of  Great  Britain. 


HOUSE  or  o 


FEBRtlABV  14,  1816. 


Sir  G.  IVarrender  rose  lo  move  for  the  suppliL-s  for  the  navy 
ofthe  present  year.  It  was  Uie  intention,  he  said,  of  ihe  naval  ad- 
ministratiot)  of  ihe  country  to  put  the  navy  in  a  stale  of  perfect 
efficiency-  By  efficiency,  he  meant  it  would  be  fcept  in  such  a 
state,  that  it  would  be  able  lo  contend  with  the  united  navies  of 
the  world.  He  should  now  compare  the  naval  establishment 
which  it  was  inlcnded  lo  keep  up,  with  that  which  had  been  deter- 
mined on  at  the  close  of  the  last  war,  though  to  refer  in  tliis  way 
to  what  had  been  done  in  former  limes,  might  not  be  the  most 
convenient  course,  as  he  was  prepared  to  contend  that  the  qucs* 
tioQ  now  to  be  considered  ought  to  be  viewed  with  a  reference  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  i)resent  day;  to  the  state  of  our  foreign 
commerce,  and  the  number  and  importance  of  our  colonies,  rather 
than  with  a  reference  to  what  had  been  thought  sufficient  when 
tlie  situation  of  the  countiy  was  very  different  from  what  it  was 
now  knoi.vn  to  be.  In  the  East  Indies  no  addition  had  been  made 
to  the  naval  force  which  it  had  been  thought  wise  to  keep  up  at 

,  .he  lime  of  the  last  peace.  From  the  Cape,  which  was  perfectly 
anew  station,  and  which,  from  its  connection  with  St.  ficlena, 
now  of  more  importance  than  ever,  from  its  being  the  place  where- 
in he  who  had  so  long  disturbed  tlie  repose  of  Europe,  was  con~ 
fined,  roust  demand  particular  attention;  and  for  the  Mauritius  & 
very  considerable  squadron  bad  been  appointed.  I'his,  however, 
was  limited  to  the  very  lowest  scale  which  the  distinguished  admi- 
ral on  that  station  had  thought  would  be  sufficient.  Eleven  ships 
of  the  line  had  been  thought  necessary  for  this  service.  In  the 
Mediterranean  it  had  been  ihonght  advisable  to  substitute  74  giui 
.ships  for  those  of  SO  guns,  which  had  heretofore  been  employed. 
A  small  squadron  had  been  station  off  South  America,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  applications  made  since  the  last  peace,  in  order  to 
protect  our  growuig  trade  in  that  quarter.  This,  it  would  be  ob- 
aervedi  was  quite  a  new  station.  The  force  stationed  at  Jamaica 
and  the  Leeward  Islands  had  been  somewhat  diminished;  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  situation  in  which  they  stood  with  respect  ta 
SdulJi  Ami;rica,  the  i-educliun  here  was  but  small.  One  frigate 
Itad  been  added  to  the  force  stationed  off  North  America^  and  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  a  squadron  would  be  maintained  e^ual  to  that 
kept  up  during  lite  laut  peace.  The  squadron  on  the  home  sta- 
tion would  be  tlic  same  as  that  mainiaiued  in  1792.     It  was  pro- 

.  per  lo  remark,  that  tiad  there  been  no  new  statioiii  to  occupy,  an 
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increase  of  men  for  the  peace  establkliment  would  be  necessary  from 
other  circumslanccs.  This  partly  arose  fi-oiu  larj^er  frigates  biding 
now  more  generally  in  use  than  were  common  formerly.  The&e, 
from  the  arrangements  made  by  ofArr /iswri"*,  had  become  neces- 
sary to  us,  and  tbosc  now  in  commission  required  860  men,  instead 
of  the  former  compliment  of  3'>0.  lie  alsothou^rht  it  very  impor- 
tant that  a  corps  of  royal  marines  should  now  he  muiutainedi 
which  were  not  thought  tu  be  necessary  formerly.  He  concluded 
by  moving  a  vote  uf  33,000  men  to  be  employed  tn  the  navy  for 
the  present  year,  including  3000  marines. 

Mr.  Pontonby  said  that  it  wouhi  rcfjuirc  much  stronger  rea- 
sons lltan  he  had  yet  heard,  for  voting  that  mimber  as  a  permanent 
peace  establishment,  which  on  an  average  had  amounted  to  only 
18,000  men.  It  would  be  necessar]-,  therefore,  to  establish  the 
necessity  of  a  greater  number.  That  necessity  must  be  shown  to 
exist,  not  fi-om  the  slate  of  our  trade  or  commerce,  but  from  the 
maritime  force  of  other  powers,  who  might  attempt  io  interfere 
with  our  naval  strength  or  safety.  The  American  war  closed 
after  two  naval  campaigns,  in  one  of  which  tiic  fleet  of  the  enemy 
ro*le  triumphant  in  the  liritish  channel;  and  in  the  other,  our  ahtps 
were  compelled  to  seek  security  in  our  harbors  against  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  France  and  Spain. 

If  then,  at  the  close  of  that  war,  the  house  thought  ia,000 
men  sufficient  for  our  safety,  what  could  now  induce  them  to  voto 
33,000?  Spain  and  France  were  now  in  alliance  with  us,  and 
though  be  did  not  place  much  security  on  their  friendship,  yet 
where  was  their  power  to  injure  us?  The  fleet  of  Spain  was  anni- 
hilated, and  that  of  France  was  so  i-educud  as  not  to  deserve  any 
serious  consideraiian  on  our  part.  No  nation  in  Euiupc  had 
any  fonnidable  navy;  and  the  combined  fleets  of  the  world  could 
not  collect  twenty-five  sail  of  the  line  to  meet  us.  It  was  true, 
France  had  twenty  sliips  at  the  tcntiinatioii  of  the  war;  but  no 
one  would  contend  that  they  were  at  all  equal  to  a  contest  with  us. 
But  suppose  that  France  should  show  a  disposition  to  put  her 
navy  in  a  fbrmi<lable  stale;  could  she  proceed  tauter  than  oorselves? 
Or  could  it  be  a  secret  to  those  at  the  head  of  naval  afl'airs,  that 
Trance  and  Spain  were  making  preparations^  Ii  must  require  a 
considerable  time  to  augment  their  maritime  stren);ih,  and  we 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  their  motions.  They  could  not  hav« 
the  means  of  increasing  tbcir  power  at  sea  in  any  way  in  which 
WG  should  not  be  equal  to  tlicir  exertions.  It  was  quite  unneces- 
sary, therefore,  to  tnainlain  a  greater  number  nf  men  tlifn  after 
the  American  war. 

Mr.  Litv>,  considering  that  from  the  dispnsilinn  and  conflict- 
ing interests  of  various  powers,  from  the  feelings  known  to  exial 
in  America,  the  hopes  of  a  durable  peace  were  not  so  certain  as 
had  been  represented,  tliat  pur  navy  ought  not  lo  be  iliminished 
even  to  the  extent  it  had  been  already.  If  the  gentleman  passed 
hi*  eye  oicr  the  map  of  Eumpe,  and  considered  ihe  fceliii]|^  «f 
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Ihe  difTercDt  governments,  he  would  be  saiisEicd  Lhcrc  vas  u  htttt 
Bty  for  our  keeping  up  a  great  naval  establishment. 

Sir  a.  Warrevder  wished  lo  explain  a  point  which  he  thought 
hjwl  bcenmiaunderstootl;  he  wished  to  state  that  the  increase  in  ih((_ 
number  of  senmendid  not  arise  from  the  numberof  ships  eitiptoycd, 
but  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were  maimed.  The  size  of  the 
French*  fngaiea  had  been  incicnsed,  and  it  was  necessary  thatlhc 
complement  of  ours  should  bear  some  approximation.  The  viow_ 
that  the  gentleman  had  taken  of  the  navies  of  Europe  was  not  <)uiU 
feir.  The  last  lime  the  Toulon  fleet  put  out  to  meet  lord  Eig 
mouth,  it  consisted  of  only  seventeen  sail  of  the  line  and  1^ 
gates:  the  hardett  actions  fought  by  the  French  were  in  the  yeai 
1813,  during  which  period  they  sent  to  sea  thirteen  Digates,  t' 
which  eleven  w*:i-e  taken,  but  after  hard  fighting:  but  now  tlta  1 
French  sliips  of  the  line  amonntcd  to  sixty  sail,  and  those  of  Eu- 
rope united  to  nearly  two  hundred.  Such  being  the  case,  he  wouU! 
ask  the  house,  he  would  ask  the  country,  if  they  would  wish  to 
see  the  establishment  of  this  country  reduced  to  twelve  guar<t 
aliipe?  No!  it  would  be  said,  let  us  rather  submit  lo  all  the  bur- 
thens of  taxation  than  diminish  that  navy  to  which  we  owe  all  our 
glory — all  our  sccurtiy!  It  had  been  urged  that  reduction  might 
be  made  in  some  of  the  foreign  stations;  but  the  situation  of 
South  America  was  difl'eri'nt  from  what  it  had  been:  ourmer> 
chants  desired  protection,  and  it  was  proper  they  should  bav«  it. 
As  to  any  reduction  in  the  West  Indies,  could  we  forget  or  o 
took  the  new  flotaer  growing  up  in  that  ijitartcr — the  fiav/er  q^  J 
.Varlh  America!  T 

Mr.  Pontonby  said  a  few  words  respecting  the  ubserTatloMfl 
made  upon  America,  and  although  he  did  not  know,  he  believef 
no  disposition  of  hostility  existed  in  the  government  of  tliat  coun-J 
try  towards  us;  and  he  regretted  that  such  observations,  made  m^ 
tlie  house  of  commons  undesignedly,  might  yet  have  a  tendency  U 
inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  of  America,     He  much  drcadei . 
the  existence  of  any  hostile  spirit  in  America  towards  litis  cauntiyJ 
or  in  this  country  towards  America,  and  he  wished  tint  cuunir^ 
should  not  be  adverted  to  in  the  manner  it  had  been  adverted  to 
this  night. 

Lord  Cattlereagh  would  only  trouble  ilm  hoU50  wlib  a  very^  J 
few  wordsi  as  it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  reserve  l)n^ 
minuter  view  of  the  subject  to  the  proper  time,  when  It  WDuIdil 
come  before  the  house.     The  best  general  principle  in  the  funnJw  T 
tion  of  a  peace  establishment  must  be  to  combine  security  with 
economy.     It  was  on  this  principle,  thai  owing  to  the  unsettled 
fttate  of  the  world  at  present,  it  had  become  necessary,  on  many 
remote  stations,  to  keep  up  a  very  considerable  naval  force?  for 
the  purpose  of  inspiring  that  confidence  which  was  so  tndispeiu' 
tie  for  the  prosperity  of  comraeicc.    The  knowledge  ilmt  ihei 

*  For  French  rend  Amtrican. 


lea  britiiib  flag  in  remote  seas,  gave  to  ihc  merchant  m'Mmeat 
of  security  anJ  protection  for  carrying  on  his  (raffic.  To  prevent 
any  danger,  the  sure  way  was  to  give  no  opportunity  for  attack, 
by  keepmg  up  a  strong  force  wherever  it  was  moat  probable  il 
could  many  case  be  meditated-  On thr  pHrticular  station  nlludtHl 
to  hy  the  baronet,  U  was  nccessai'y  to  have  a  strong  force  for  se- 
curing the  safe  custody  of  the  individual  conlined  there. 

As  to  the  establishment  at  home,  it  had  been  found,  with  s 
view  lo  economy,  it  was  better,  instead  of  completely  reducing  the 
fleet  and  retaining  only  guard  sliips,  to  keep  tbc  guard  ships  at  a 
very  low  rate,  and  to  have  at  the  same  time  other  ships  fit  for  ser- 
vice. It  was  a  great  advantage  in  every  respect  to  have  ships 
ready  to  be  sent  on  foreign  services  at  the  shortest  warning.  He 
could  not  sit  down  without  adverting  lo  what  had  fallen  fi-om  some 
gentlemen  in  the  "course  of  the  debate,  as  lo  the  jealousy  to  be 
cntertiiincd  towards  foreign  powers  increasing  their  niivy.  He 
would  be  sorry  if,  in  the  liousc,  or  out  of  the  house,  any  inference 
was  to  be  drawn  to  inculcate  a  belief  that  government  entertained 
any  feeling  of  jealously  on  this  subject  towards  any  foreign  slate. 
As  to  America,  it  had  been  said  that  the  people  of  that  country 
were  jealous  of  us,  and  to  a  certain  extent  perhaps  this  was  truth 
— but  at  the  same  time  it  was  to  be  recollected,  that  in  this  couii- 
try  there  exist  great  prejudices  against  America.  (Wear,  Arar.) 
It  was  his  most  earnest  wish  to  discountenance  this  fueling  on 
both  sides,  and  to  promote  between  the  two  nations  feelings  of  re> 
ciprocal  amity  and  regard. 

Certainly  there  were  no  two  countries'  interests  more  naturally 
uid  closely  connected;  and  ha  hoped  that  the  course  which  the 
ggvcrnment  of  each  country  was  pursuing  was  sucli  as  would 
consolidate  the  subsisting  peace,  promote  liarmony  between  the 
nations,  so  as  to  prevent  on  cither  side  the  recurrence  of  any 
imputations  against  foreign  govcrnmems,  whicbi  with  whatever 
imeniion  tliey  might  be  thrown,  were  always  productive  of  the  worst 
consequences.  Conjectures,  on  counsels  not  underslooit,  were 
ignoranily  hazarded  even  on  matters  uncnnnccled  wlili  the  afTain 
of  this  country.  (  Hrar,  hear!)  He  was  huppy  that  on  this  sub- 
ject he  had  met  with  an  ally  in  the  gcotlemaji  up|>ositc  ( Mr.  I'un- 
sonby)  and  hoped  tlicy  would  cordially  cooperate  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  fcelingsof  friendship  anil  go«xl  wUI  bciveen  America  and 
this  country.     (//r«r,  hear!) 
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tovkrdi  the  «hor«,  and  ihonled  our  vater  fut.  t  then  Ihon^t  it  p 
Uek  to  (he  •oulhwBrd,  bntmiaiing  ■(■;!,  wore  her.  Still  continuing  toaiioal  our 
water  in  steering  toulh,  «  IHelve  V.  M.  1  lUeinptei)  to  lack  again,  but  withotii 
eflccl.  The  TcucI  having  uon  ttemwa)'  slmoal  two  knolt  >D  hour,  •Don  «lter 
•truck  on  one  oE  Ibc  ahoala,  lo  Trequeiit  off  thii  eipe.  We  however  beat  oner, 
,a*  *e  all  thought,  without  auj  material  injur;;  but  before  ne  could  f^-i  her 
trimined,  the  again  ttruok,  ami  bilged.  I  immedialelr  had  the  main  mail  cut 
awair, — and  made  all  aail  Ibrwarri,  in  hapeato  get  aa  eloae  in  M  poiiible,  the  aea 
nuking  a  eoiD)ilele  hrcBBh  over  her.  We  hvl  ■  wretched  night  nf  iti  and  if  it 
had  been  cold,  ilioutd  all  haie  Frozen  In  death.  Uut  I  tbauk  the  Almighty  WD 
all  eicaped,  and  arc  now  toleniblji  well." 

The  Uuited  State)'*  fWgnte  JuTH,  BBpiain  O.  H.  Perr]',  arriied  at  Gibraltar, 
in  m'enteen  daj*  from  Newparl,  aud  proceeded  up  the  Mediterranean,  to  jou 
the  Ameiican  ■qiiadnin  under  commodore  Sbaw.  at  Port  Hahoa. 

The  Waihington,  leTentj-four,  captain  Chauneej,  !•  now  reBdy  for  ie«. 
The  Mncedonian  frigate,  csaptain  Warrington,  ii  onlf  waiUug  the  eoinplelion  of 
her  crew  Id  prooeed  with  Mr.  [lughei  to  CirlhagEna,  to  demand  the  releaac  of 
the  Amciican  priionen  det^neil  in  cuitody  by  the  general  of  the  forcca  of  king 
Ferdinand. 

The  Algerinc  btig  cii>lured  by  commodore  Decalur,  and  retained  by  tbft 
Spaaianlt,  had  not  been  given  up  by  the  laten  advice);  and  it  ia  (aid  that  the 
appliealion  of  Mr.  Morria,  our  reudeut  at  Madrid,  had  tteeo  Created  by  the 
goternmcnt  with  arrogant  indilFereoce, 

Tile  whole  of  the  Algerinc  fleet  was  preparing  for  MB,  and  jt  wu  Hippoacd 
would  be  otit  early  in  the  apriiig.  The  fleet  carriea  tliree  hundred  and  thirty, 
five  guni.  The  Dey  dont  like  the  peace,  pardeuUrly  aince  the  government  oT 
Malta  iBiured  him  ofthc  friendly  ditpoai^on  uf  bia  Britannic  maJMly,  ihsl  ia  (o 
•■y,  hit  protection;  end  it  U  llie  onrreul  opinion  of  all  the  beat  iuforuied  oHicen 
there,  thai  the  departure  of  our  ■qiiadron  will  be  the  sgnal  for  hoililltiu  againsl 
the  United  St>let. 


THE  TARS  OF  COLUMBIA.' 

Yf  geticroui  lona  of  Freedom's  happy  climei. 

Think,  while  you  aafely  till  jour  rruitful  fields. 
Of  him,  th'  avenger  of  Oppreaaioii't  erimea. 

Who  plougha  a  toil  which  blood  and  danger  yields. 
Remembci'  itlll  the  gnllant  tar,  who  roama. 

Through  rocks  and  gulb,  the  oceau'i  gloomy  vail: 
To  <|Ucll  your  foei,  and  guard  your  peaceful  homei. 

Who  bides  the  baule't  shock  and  tetnpeat'a  blaiL 
Think,  while  you  loll  upon  your  hedi  of  duwn. 

And  mingle  with  AITeclion'i  ofaeering  irain, 
Kow  Ae'texpoMd  lo  viiut£r*B  chilling  frown. 

Without  a  kindred  lad  to  lootlie  hia  pain. 

When  seated  by  your  Joy  .dlfTuilng  fire. 

Some  drearj-,  dark.  t<?mpe»tuoaa,  bowling  night, 

Let  Fancy's  strong,  adieuturoua  wing  aspire. 
And  poise  o'«r  ooean  on  aerial  hEigbE.— 

' TheiuDior  will,  «c hope. pardm lu  for  afew  triflins altemlioM  «*  h««*  n 


TlieoK  ticw  ihe  rolling  world  of  wirei  belo*— 
Survey  ib«  barfci  thai  Ikif  nor  daring  Un, 

At  round  Ihcm  Ncpiuoe't  hooling  wh'irlwinili  blow. 
And  rend  their  iwil*,  and  ertub  their  fielding  ipani 

Lot  where  (he  Uihtng  nirgi-i,  Toiuiiing  hi^, 
Conralte  the  irmning  mKl'i  Uurd;  framt; 

Willi  lightninK  torshci  inaleh'd  from  the  icx'd  ikj, 
DmtniBiiDii  >  luigel  wlieinu  her  all  is  flame. 

Fieree  lliundcr*  bum — the  itarlcu  velkin  gliret— 
No  akl  ■■  near — the  liini[i  of  hope  eipirei — 

Terrific  Death  hii  ha^^ard  Tiuge  barei. 
And  OMaii  nunilcn  Rj  the  raging  &ret. 

Behold  ihc  galluil  ercir,  driumbia'a  aoni'. 

Who'tc  bnkllf  fan  the  Briiiih  banner  .town. 
Anil  fated  the  moulhi  of  her  eiploding  guui; 

K'<.i  now  they  aoorn  to  uill]'  thcli-  renoHn! 

Though  ninight  bnt  one  dark  wuie  of  billow*  wide 

Meet  ihcir  nowccping  cy»^anri,  ere  n  hour 
Hat  fiown  Mie  hnndredih  liart  awaj,  the  tide 

Must  ijuenoh  their  breaUii  their  (pirili  do  not  cover' 
Tliej  feei,  with  jiij,  they're  iert'il  iheircoimlrj  wrU, 

And  lift  ail  boneit  ariaoii  lo  hcncn; 
Their  huiuea  U|wn  their  d^iti|t  acaeiiti  dwell. 

And  a*  Ihcy  link,  tbej  hope  their  »ni  forgiten. 
Brhuld  Ihat  head  with  j^irj  eireleil  bright! 

A*  it  ilewendt,  the  watrt  BnMml  h  glowi 
Til  UUkeky'*!  he  that  haln  gained  iu  lighl. 

When  Uiilaiu'i  aundanl  ftll  beneath  hit  bluw. 

Though  watery  mounlaini  ^1  upon  tui  bmit, 

Aud  Kal;  iBllhaoa  gambol  in  hii  gtuvci 
Yet  tball  bu  ipiril  drinc  among  Ihc  blvH, 

Ami  fame  etnbaira  hii  laemory  on  the  wate. 
Rot  ice!  when  ynodcr  Anating  fragment!  blaze. 

A  kmely.  lingering  tailor  itill  Mnitci! 
Kniin  hit  frul  flmik  he  caiti  a  hopekw  gaie. 

Yet  itiU  fur  life  with  the  rmi^  tea  be  itritH. 

Far  on  the  tumbling  deep  the  baiv'«  loM — 
Ete  long  Ute  tcupeit  fligi.  and  da*  D  a|ipctni 

Tlie  Bill  rolli  up  111*  ikj,  "  all,  all.  are  toai;"' 

He  oriel,  "  my  eomradei  briTei"— Ibcuoc  gUih  hj*  lean. 

The  wearied  billow*  link  In  ilDmbera  miM, 
And  on  their  (parkllng  bowMua  dolphina  |>layi 

With  luily  ami  be  ilemi  the  watery  wiU], 
And  tUnka  on  friendi  and  tountiy  far  away. 

A  thaofand  lander  frdinp  iwell  hii  heart — 

Hia  ■ifc'i,  and  babe**,  and  kindted't  dear  embncc, 
Shooii  ihrough  hii  boiom  like  a  Inimingdan, 


■  (hall  iM  hia  As, 


Hi*  (rye  around  lh(  wide  n 


le  t>anltig  leuel  in  deacff; 
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Ploaghing  the  vaite  of  ever  vaviog  plains. 
That  ftt  fmr  diiUnee  meet  the  iMendiog  sky. 

And  not  a  whitening  targe  Is  seen  to  riie 
In  the  waste  distanee,  and  towards  him  roll. 

But  seems  a  friendly  sail  to  his  dim  eyes. 
Bringing  tweet  hope  to  eheer  hit  ninking  sottl. 

Alas,  poor  sailor!— -'tis  no  help  for  thee! 

It  oomes  the  foaming  herald  of  the  storm.— 
'Tis  n%t  the  whitening  eaurass  that  yoo  see. 

But  the  white  winding-sheet  to  wrap  thy  form. 

In  pomp  majestie,  on  his  hillowy  throne. 

Far  in  the  west  Day's  radiant  sov'reigii  glows; 
His  cheering  sway  the  finny  nations  own. 
As  o'er  the  deep  his  golden  splendour  flows. 

Their  frolics  wild  the  hapless  sailor  ^ews. 
As  round  him,  through  the  brine,  they  flounce  and  frisk: 

Then,  on  the  western  glories  seems  to  muse. 
Until  the  sun  withdraws  his  flaming  disk. 

Now,  hear  the  plaint  his  heart  in  sadness  pours— 

"  While  pleasure  sparkles  through  the  swarming  main. 

Illumes  yon  heaven,  and  robes  my  native  shores; 
I'm  thrown  adrift,  the  sport  of  direst  pain! 

O!  that,  when  in  the  battle  fray  I  stood. 
And  strained  each  sinew  in  the  glorious  cause; 

Some  cannon  peal  had  drained  my  veins  of  blood. 
And  crowned  my  mortal  exit  with  applause! 

But,  here  I'm  doomed  to  perish  in  the  deep. 
By  ocean  monster,  hunger,  storm,  or  cold; 

Without  one  messmate  o'er  my  corse  to  weep. 
And  pay  the  honors  due  a  sailor  bold.' 


)> 


The  pall  of  Night  the  liquid  worid  enshrouds. 
And  silence  mingles  with  the  gathering  gloom; 

Again  the  heavens  are  wrapp'd  in  rolling  clouds. 
And  sea-mews  shriek  o'er  many  a  wateiy  tomb. 

Ah!  think  what  now  the  lonely  sailor  feels! 

Chill  are  his  brine-stcep'd  limbs,  and  numb'd,  and  tired— 
The  swelling  mass  of  waves  already  reel»— 

The  sky  wkh  flash,  succeeding  flash,  is  fired. 

The  winds  are  raging  fierce — the  surges  roU-^ 

The  shark  and  huge  leviathan  now  roam — 
Tremendous  thunders  shake  the  distant  pole. 

And  ocean's  heaving  breast  is  whelm'd  in  foam. 

A  flickering  light  gleams  o'er  the  tumbling  flood- 
Perhaps  a  meteor^s.— Lives  our  seaman  still? 

Or  drinks  the  insatiate  shark  his  valiant  blood? 
This  know,  whate'er  his  fate,  'tis  God's  just  will. 

•Ere  long,  if  not  deter'd  by  critic's  ire. 

Wild  Fanoy  may  his  destiny  disclose; 
And  oall  upon  his  country  to  admire, 

A  tailor^s  gaUaDtry^  and  feel  his  woes.  L. 


taenti  ofthr  Phila:iojihy  uf  the  Human  Mind.     By  Dlipl 
Siewan,  F.  R.  S.  Edi».  &c.  &c.     Boston,  I8H. 

The  Qimrltrli/  Review,  No.  xxiv.  January,  1815. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  subjects  requiring  so  much  me- 
tapbyaical  study,  and  so  long  a  course  of  philosophical  inves- 
tigation as  that  on  which  we  are  now  engaged,  do  not  come    I 
within  the  legitimate  province  of  a  periodical  publicalion. 
Even  the  Edinburgh  reviewers  thought  fit  to  apologise  for  llie    , 
hasty  speculations  ihey  hazaixled  on  such  topics.      As  an    | 
excuse  however  fop  these  remarks  of  ours  on  ihc  philosophy   . 
of  the  human  mind,  we  would  beg  Ica^^  lo  observe  that  our    ' 
examination  of  the  strictures  of  Mr.  Stewart's  critic  is  only  a 
review  against  a  review;  and  thai  wc  may  be  capable  of  de- 
fending a  fortress,  though  we  could  not  undertake  to  rear  its 
walls. 

Every  reader  of  Mr.  Stewart's  masterly  production  must,  - 
we  think,  have  noticed  the  transition  of  his  style  in  the  third  1 
chapter  of  the  second  volume.  In  his  preceding  speculations,  J 
the  course  of  hia  argument, —  1 

'  T1inu(li  il'n'i  **■  ■^■n  ilinigli  kcbUi,  *ii  not  ilall' 
But  in  his  strictures  on  the  Aristotelian  logic,  it  proceeds  with 
a  force  and  fluency  which  the  system  it  opposes, — fortilicd  as    | 
it  is  by  its  high  antiquily,  and  by  the  authority  of  great  names,    , 
— is  little  calculated  to  withstand.     So  thoroughly  persuaded 
is  he  of  the  justness  of  his  principles,  and  so  anxious  is  he  to 
xpread  them  ai  once  before  his  rcadera,  that  he  appears  almost 
regardless  of  the  language  in  which  they  arc  to  be  delivered; 
bis  style  losing  its  former  characteristics  of  studious  accur<kcy 
and   elaboration. — The  free,   and   sometimes   contemptuous 
manner  in  which  be  treats  the  '  art  of  syllogizing,'  is  poorly 
6tted  to  please  tbe  disciples  of  the  Stagirile;  and  we  are  there, 
vni,.  VII.  51 
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fore  not  in  the  least  perplexed  to  account  for  the  offence  which 
he  has  given  to  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  *  That 
Aristotle^s  works  (to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Stewart  himself) 
have  of  late  fallen  into  general  neglect,  is  a  common  subject 
of  complaint  among  his  idolaters.' — And  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at,  indeed,  if  men  are  stirred  up  to  some  sort  of  resistance, 
when  those  principles  which  have,  from  early  education,  struck 
deep  into  all  their  habits  of  thinking,  are  torn  up  by  the  very 
roots?  If  any  thing  should  be  a  legitimate  source  of  wonder, 
it  is,  that  the  logical  writings  of  Aristotle  should  have  so  long 
retained  mankind  in  intellectual  bondage. 

That  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  considered  merely  as  an 
object  of  literary  curiosity,  is  properly  introduced  into  the 
routine  of  academical  studies,  we  have  no  disposition  to  deny; 
and  indeed  Mr.  Stewart  has,  more  than  once,  observed  that 
a  cursory  acquaintance  with  the  syllogistic  art  is  rightly  con- 
sidered as  a  necessary  accomplishment  in  a  liberal  education. 
On  this  point,  therefore,  we  fully  agree  with  the  Quarterly 
Reviewers.  But  that  the  object  of  syllogistic  reasoning  is 
*  precisely  analogous  to  that  which  any  other  science  propo- 
ses,' and  that  the  study  of  all  sciences  is  barely  an  '  object  of 
curiosity,'  we  can  by  no  means  admit.  The  practical  inutility 
of  syllogizing  has  been  so  often  proved,  that  a  repetition  of 
the  reasoning  employed  for  the  purpose  would  be  altogether 
superfluous;  and  the  only  excuse  we  can  possibly  assign  for 
making  a  knowledge  of  the  art  a  part  of  liberal  education,  is, 
that  it  has  so  long  predominated  over  the  intellects  of  some  of 
our  most  subtle  philosophers,  and  has  so  completely  incorpo- 
rated itself  with  our  best  systems  of  education; — the  same 
reason  which,  with  a  little  variation,  is  to  be  given  for  the 
avidity  with  which  we  read  descriptions  of  the  labyrinth  of 
Crete,  or  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. — Far  different,  however, 
is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  other  sciences.  The  specific 
uses  to  which  these  are  respectively  subservient,  it  would  be 
idle  to  enumerate  here; — and  is  it,  indeed,  to  be  disputed,  at 
this  stage  of  scientific  improvement,  whether  the  sciences  arc, 
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or  are  not,  a  subject  of  euriotitjf  merely/  If  tJie  quGslion  v 
to  be  disciisM;*],  we  wiJJ  leave  it  lo  ibose  wbo  may  entertain 
doubts  on  iJt£  subject. 

1'he  compariscMt  which  the  Quarterly  Reviewers  institute 
brtween  the  vLsionary  extravagances  of  the  atcbymists  and 
the  futile  logic  of  the  suhool-iuen,  is,  in  our  opinion,  very 
nnbappily  introduced;  inasmuch  as  it  miliiates  sgainst  the 
very  position  (bey  wish  to  establish,  and  is.  indeed,  ibe  best 
analogy  wliich  could  be  employed  against  the  Btudy  of  the 
Aristotelian  system.  For  if  the  drcamii  of  tlie  alchymi&t;»  are 
now  universally  abandoned  for  the  substantial  pursuits  of  mo- 
dem chymistry, — how  much  more  necossitry  is  it,  to  <|ui[  the 
occupation  of  disputntious  syllogizers,  and  betake  ourselves 
to  the  legitimate  employment  of  the  human  mind, — the  induc- 
tive logic  of  lord  Bacon!  The  truth  is,  the  very  object  of  that 
class  of  writers  to  which  Mr.  Stewart  belongs,  is  lo  elfect,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  whai 
has  already  been  effected  in  the  deparlmml  of  chymistry. 

But  the  Quarlerly  Reviewers  have  not  rested  the  impor- 
tance of  studying  the  fylhgiiHc  tetfnce  (as  ihey  would  have 
us  call  it)  iiiHHi  the  analogy  which  it  bears  lo  chymistry  only. 
Natural  philosophy  and  taslc  are,  according  to  tlieiii,  on  pre- 
cisely ihe  same  footing  as  the  logical  system  of  Aristotle. 
The  analog}*  which  they  suppose  to  subsist  between  the  art  of 
syllogizing  and  the  science  of  natural  philosophy,  iscxprcssed, 
without  qua liBca lion,  in  the  following  sentence: — "  To  nrguc 
ihai  the  !u:ience  (nficef,  of  syllogism)  is  itself  a  mockery  and 
an  imposture,  merely  because  it  may  be  possible  to  reason  as 
well  without  n  knowledge  of  it,  as  with  it,  (admitting  the  fact), 
presupposes  a  principle  against  which  Mr.  Stewarl^s  own 
pursuits  are  by  no  mc;ins  secure,  i4nd  which  in  other  respects 
.«enns  to  be  ju^l  about  as  reasonable,  as  to  underrnle  the  di^ 
covery  wliich  Newton  made  of  ihe  laws  of  gravitation,  because, 
whether  we  know  these  laws,  or  know  them  not,  bodies  will 
rontinue  just  as  certainly  to  fall,  and  ihc  planets  ju«  as  regu- 
larly  to  describe  tlieir  appointed  orbits."    In  this  pastaj^  die 
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writer  has  taken  for  granted  the  very  point  about  which  there 
can  be  much  dispute,  to  wit,  that  the  mind  in  all  its  reasoning 
does  actually  proceed  in  the  way  of  syllogism,  through  all  its 
variations  of  mode  and  figure,  just  as  uniformly  as  a  stone  falls 
to  the  ground,  or  a  planet  revolves  in  its  orbit; — a  petitio 
principii  of  very  extraordinary  compass;  embracing  not  only 
the  certainty  of  the  art  to  which  it  refers,  but  placing  it,  in 
point  of  importance,  upon  a  level  with  the  sublime,  and  expan- 
sive study  of  natural  philosophy. — We  grant  the  possibility  of 
resolving  any  demonstration  (of  EucIid^s,  for  example)  into 
a  series  of  syllogisms  of  one  kind  or  another,  but  that  the  mind, 
in  prosecuting  a  demonstration,  ever  did  perform  tlic  resolu- 
tion in  question,  we  cannot  admit.  To  assert  that  the  mind 
in  such  a  case  goes  through  this  circuitous  reasoning,  is  about 
equivalent  to  saying,  that  in  walking  to  a  certain  distance  we 
absolutely  step  on  every  inch  of  the  ground  we  pass  over. 
The  very  reason,  we  apprehend,  liirhich  led  to  the  application 
of  the  word  step  to  the  successive  stages  of  the  inductive  pro- 
cess, was  an  anxiety  to  represent  the  real  manner  in  which 
the  mind  is  employed, — not  as  touching  upon  every  minute 
point  which  might  lie  in  its  way, — but  as  proceeding  from  one 
important  footstep  to  another^  without  regarding  the  interme- 
diate ground.  Our  meaning  will,  perhaps,  be  better  expressed 
in  the  language  of  Virgil: — 


>longae 


Ambages;  sed  summa  sequar  faiUgia  remm. 

If  the  foregoing  observations  be  just,  they  completely 
destroy  the  analogy  which  the  Quarterly  Reviewers  pretend 
to  have  discovered  between  the  natural  philosophy  of  Newton 
and  the  syllogistic  '  science'  of  Aristotle. — But  waving  the 
consideration  of  analogies,  (which,  as  Mr.  Stewart  somewhere 
justly  remarks,  are  better  calculated  to  confute  each  other, 
than  to  evince  the  truth),  let  us  see  how  the  Quarterly  Re- 
viewers have  invalidated  the  objections  against  the  efficacy  of 
syllogism  considered  as  an  organ  of  discovery  in  the  variou:^ 
departments  of  science. 
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"The  first  remark  which  I  have  lo  offer,''  says  Mr. 
Slewart,  "  upon  Arisioile's  demonstrations,  is,  that  they  pro- 
teed  oil  the  obvioiiili/  false  supposition  of  its  being  posiiible 
lo  add  10  the  conclusiveness  and  aiiihoricy  o{  demonstrative 
evidence.  To  which  the  Quarterly  Reviewers  make  the 
following  reply.  "  This  objection  Mr.  Stewart  expatiates 
tipon  at  much  length:  it  would,  however,  have  been  much  more 
satisfactory,  had  our  author  exerted  his  ingenuity,  rather  in 
proving  the  /net  which  he  states,  than  in  demonstraliiig  its 
abiurdili/.  The  fonner,"  (ihey  proceed),  "  which  is  every 
thing  but  certain,  Mr.  Stewart,  however,  is  pleased  lo  take 
W  gianted;  while  by  an  error  exactly  analagous  lo  that  of 
which  he  accuses  Aristotle,  he  goes  on  lo  demonstrate,  tlirongh 
ue  knuiB  not  how  many  pagej,  an  opinion  which  assuredly  no 
person  will  contest  with  him."  Thc^c  remarks  are  closely 
followed  up  by  others  in  the  same  sirnin.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  the  extravagances  into  which  a  writer  may  be  led  by 
starling  fi'ODiamlsconception  of  fuel.  One  would  suppose,  after 
reading  this  commentary  on  Mr.  Slswart,  that  the  Quarterly 
Reviewers  not  only  "knew  not  hbw  many  ^u^es' he  had  wTillen, 
but  were  strangely  ignorant  of  their  contents  also.  Docs  not 
Mr.  Stewart  inform  us  a*  plainly  as  our  languiige  will  permit, 
that  it  is  to  the  fad  aione,  and  not  to  infahih/,  that  his  ob- 
servations are  directed^ — Would  he  have  laboured  •  ihrou{;h 
we  know  not  bow  many  pages'  lo  establish  ihc  absurdity  of  a 
proposition,  which,  in  the  very  cnuncinlion  of  his  design,  he 
pronounced  lo  be  'obviousl?  falsk'?  He  who  reads  Mr. 
Stewart's  discussion  on  this  subject  with  a  moderate  share  of 
attention,  and  no  candour  at  all,  cannot  but  perceive,  dial  he 
w  not  eicrtiiig  his  ingenuity  lo  prove  an  inconlcsiible  propo- 

Mtion,  but  to  establish  as  a  matlcr  of  fact,  '  thai  the  demon- 

■tions  of  Arialode  [do]  proceed  on  the  obviously  false  sup- 
ion.'  A:c — Sun-iy  the  Quarterly  Reviewcm  have  indulged 
mselves  in  a  latitude  of  censure  on  this  point,  which,  bow- 
ever  it  may  accord  with  their  code  of  criticism,  has  no  manner 
of  tbundatieu  iu  tiie  conJacI  of  Mr.  Sien-art. — That  writer  ha* 
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indeed  employed  about  three  pages  in  some  preparatory  re- 
marks on  the  nature  of  demonstrative  evidence,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  that  which  is  called  probable^  and  in  removing 
objections  to  his  argument  which  some  might  suppose  to  be 
legitimately  drawn  from  the  divers  methods  which  different 
mathematicians  frequently  employ  to  demonstrate  the  same 
theorem.  No  person,  however,  could  be  much  fatigued  with 
this  discussion;  and  the  number  of  pages  through  which  it 
extends  would  not  baffle  the  notation  even  of  an  Indian  with 
the  common  compliment  of  fingers. 

From  a  subsequent  passage,  we  derive  some  corroborative 
evidence  that  the  Quarterly  Reviewers  had  Hot  perused  Mr. 
Stewart's  book  with  sufficient  attention.     *  When  we  demon- 
strate any  particular  arithmetical  truth,'  say  they,  '  by  putting 
it  into  a  general  form,  it  is  not  that  we  mean  to  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  a  particular  truth,  but  merely  to  show  that  it  is  a 
particular  case  of  a  general  theorem.'   We  are  not  aware,'  they 
continue,  Hhatthe  demonstrations  of  Aristotle  suppose  any  o/Acr 
design  than  this  of  algebra;  if  Mr.  Stewart  could  show  to  the  con* 
trary,  we  must  regret  that  he  did  not  think  propertodoso,  either 
by  general  arguments,  or  by  quoting  from  Aristotle,'  &c. — In 
the  analogy  here  introduced  between  the  art  of  algebra  and  the 
art  of  syllogism,  they  have, — apparently  without  the  least  idea 
that  Mr.  Stewart  had  touched  upon  the  subject, — fallen  into  a 
Course  of  reasoning  which  had  been  before  adopted  by  Dr. 
Gillies,  end  which  is  formally  considered  in  one  of  the  notes 
subjoined  to  this  volume.     Mr.  Stewart  there  observes,  that 
the  analogy  in  question  '  amounts  to  little  more  than  this,  that, 
in  both  cases,  the  alphabet  happens  to  be  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  common  language.' — Considered  in  one  point 
of  view,  the  arts  we  are  now  speaking  of,  are  placed  in  the 
most  palpable  contrast;  inasmuch  as  Algebra  is  by  all  con- 
fessed to  be  only  a  method  of  contraction,  and  even  tlie 
Quarterly  Reviewers  have  told  us  that  the  office  of  syllogism 
is  only  that  of '  expansion.^     When  professor  Playfair  cast  the 
propositions  of  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid  into  the  algebraic 
form,  how  wonderfully  did  he  abridge  the  operation,   and 
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Eacilitale  the  acquiaiiion  of  the  dcmonsiraiions!  Had  he  pur- 
sued an  opposite  course,  by  expanding  each  demon&tratinn 
iiilo  a  series  of  syllogisro)),  where  could  he  have  found  room 
for  the  rcmainiag  elementary  books  of  his  author? 

In  one  placp.  Mr.  Stewart  observes  that  syllogistic  rea- 
soning '  lends  the  mind  into  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in 
which  its  judgments  are  formed;'  and  in  another  place,  he 
confesses  that  'every  process  of  demonstrative  reasoning 
may  \ie  resolved  info  a  Neries  of  syllogisms.'  Between  these 
two  passB^cit  the  Quancrly  Reviewers  think  iht-y  perceive  a 
miraculouK  inronsistency,  and  victoriously  ask. — *  Docs  Mr- 
Stewart  then  mean  to  say,  that  every  process  of  demonstra- 
tive- reasoning  '  leads  the  mind  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
in  which  its  judgmenla  are  formed'?'  Here  it  is  attempted  to 
add  plausjhitily  to  an  argument  by  taking  advantage  of  an 
ambiguity  in  the  word  judgment,  and  by  confounding  two 
things  together,  which  it  is  radically  important  should  be  kept 
seirarate.  When  Mr.  Stewart  remarked  that  syllogistic  rea- 
soning leads  the  mind  in  a  direction  oppoiditc  to  that  m  which 
its  judgments  are  formed,  he  was  speaking  of  this  method  of 
investigation  as  an  organ  for  the  discovery  of  physical  truth; 
— arrid  in  this  dopartmeni  of  science,  who  docs  not  know  that 
the  mind  ascends  from  individual  facin  to  universal  ronclu> 
^ions,  instead  of  descending,  by  the  way  of  syllogism,  from 
general  propositions  to  |>arlicu[ar  rases?*  On  the  other  hand, 
when  wc  reason  from  the  hypothetical  assumptions  of  pure 
matfaematicKi'^sint'e  what  we  must  call  our  'judgments'  are 
prfisuppo!<ed  to  have  been  formed, — the  consecutive  steps  of 
any  demonstration  can  easily  be  n>M)lvcd  into  n  series  of  syl- 
logisms. Mr.  Stewart  wa«,  therefore,  perfectly  consistent  in 
nuking  the  two  remarks  under  consideration;  and  to  us  it  is 
surprising  how  the  Quarterly  Reviewers,  (who  are  always 
accuiin^  others  of  inaccurate  reasoning,)  should  have  ran  into 

*  A/itT  ■  juilgnicat  hu  brea  Gmaed, — or,  in  other  voi^  irter  *i  biTc 
ciUlriiibcd  B  gcocr*!  prapfXltlMir— ihe  mind  >!<Mi(  luilfcd,  ile»arnd  to  paniwilir 
'•S'ti  nol,  tiowrrrr,  fcj  (}dn|pallt  rt 
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the  rgregious  mistake  of  supposing  him  In  both  cases  to  i 
si>eakJng  of  the  same  science.     Indeed,  ibere  sceiiis  to  be  a 
Blrange  propensity  in  the  writer  of  the  article  before  us,  to 
conround  distinctions  where  there  is  plainly  a  difference,  and 
to  institute  divisions  where  there  is  noUiing  but  identity. 

To  ihii  propensity  must  be  attributed  the  inaccuracy  of 
which  he  h  guilty,  in  supposing  that ^"i«f|rmert/  is  synonymous 
with  the  certainly  which  always  accompanies  a  process  of 
demonstrative  reasoning.  This  error  is  the  less  excusable, 
because  the  reviewer  could  hardly  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
pains  lalten  by  Locke  to  prevent  such  a  misapplication  of 
words; — lievoting  a  whole  chapter  to  tlie  adjustment  of  the 
distinction  between  the  certain  knowledge  which  we  attain  by 
demonstration,  and  the  fallible  information  which  is  the  resuh 
oi  judgment, — a  power,  he  remarks, '  whereby  the  mind  takes 
its  ideas  to  agree  or  disagree;  or,  which  is  the  same,  any  pro- 
position to  be  true  or  false,  without  perceiving  a  demonstrative 
evidence  in  the  proofs.^  Thus  we  see  a  wide  distinction  between 
demonstration  and  judgment;  the  object  of  tlie  former  being 
Absolute  certainty, — that  of  the  latter,  mere  verisimilitude. 
We  are  aware  that  Mr.  Stewart  has  made  objections  to  this 
division  of  Locke's;  and  we  fully  agree  with  hira  that  it  sup- 
poses an  unnecessary  multiplication  of  our  intellectual  facul- 
ties. In  so  far,  however,  as  the  distinction  is  concerned 
between  judgment  and  demonstration,  the  question,  whether 
the  former  be  an  act,  or  a  power  of  the  mind,  is  comparatively 
unimportant.  We  think  it  will  not  be  departing  from  logical 
accuracy,  or  from  the  diction  of  our  purest  writers,'  lo  say  that 
judgment  differs  from  demonstration  as  a  part  differs  fi-om  the 
wh^le;  the  former  being  an  individual  act  of  the  mind, — as 
when  it  deduces  a  single  inference  from  any  proposition, — 
and  the  latter  being  a  succession  of  such  acts, — as  when  it 
deduces  a  scries  of  those  inferences. 

The  Quarterly  Reviewers  arraign  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Reid,  Mr.  Stewart,  and  others  of  the  same  sect,  relative  to  our 
instincfii'e  '  belief  in  ihe  continuance  of  the  laws  of  nature.' 
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Hume,  afler  showing  the  impossibility  of  our  perceiving  a 
necessary  conncsion  between  cotue  and  tfftct,  carries  what  he 
calls  hia  'sifling  humour'  a  liltie  farther,  sjitl  inquires,  By 
what  principle  of  belief  wc  are  led  to  expect  from  like  causes 
Kimiliir  efTecls;  unanswerably  proving,  too,  as  we  believe, 
rhat  this  expeclalion  is  neither  (he  result  of  reason  nor  of 
experience.  Il  is  not  obtained  by  reason;  for  such  a  process 
would  involve  the  perception  of  the  necessary  efficiency  of 
causes: — it  cannot  be  obtained  by  experience;  for  experience, 
without  the  inlemiediation  of  some  other  foundation  of  belief^ 
can  only  show  us  how  things  were  in  time  past, — but  can 
throw  no  light  whatever  upon  what  mil  bt  their  situation  in 
time  to  come.  Logicians  w  ere  driven,  therefore, '  to  the  alter- 
native, either  of  acquiescing  in  his  sceptical  conclusions,  or  of 
acknowledging  the  authority  of  some  instinctive  principles  of 
belief  overlooked  in  Locke's  essay.'  This  concession,  how- 
ever, is,  according  to  the  Quarterly  Reviewers,  throwing  upon 
Mr.  Hume  '  the  whole  onus  proband!  of  one  of  the  strangc&t 
!ind  most  untenable  paradoxes  that  ever  was  started.'  To 
prove  this  very  confident  asseveration,  tlicy  have  resort  to  a 
passage  in  Mr.  Stewart's  first  volume,  chap.  I,  sect.  3;- — a 
passage  which  they  quote  in  order  to  convict  this  philosopher 
of  uttering  a  silly  truism;  and  which  m  shall  quote  for  Ihe 
[Hirpose  of  showing  how  an  author's  meaning  may  be  perverted 
by  considering  single  passages  of  his  writings  segregated  from 
the  context. 

'  The  natural  bias  of  the  mind,'  says  Mr.  Stewart,  ■  is 
surely  to  conceive  physical  events  as  somehow  linked  toge- 
ther, and  natural  substances  a«  possessed  of  certain  powers 
and  virtues  which  fit  them  to  produce  particular  eflects.  That 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  this  to  be  the  case,  has  been 
shown  in  a  very  particular  manner  by  Mr.  Hume,  and  by 
other  writers;  and  must  indeed  appear  evident  to  every  per- 
son on  a  moment's  reflection.' 

'We  certainly  agree  so  far  with  our  author,'  say  the 
Quarterly  Reviewers,  ns  to  admit  there  is  no  doubt  <'  a  natural 
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bias  in  the  mind  to  conceive  material  substances  as  possessed 
of  certain  powers  which  fit  them  to  produce  particular  effects;" 
that  is,  to  suppose  fire  as  possessing  power  to  bqrn,  and  bread 
to  nourish;  and  truly,  were  it  any  other  person  than  Mr.  Stew- 
art who  is  speaking,  we  should  have  supposed  that  he  must 
hefacetiousy  when  he  tells  us  that  *  it  must  appear  evident  to 
every  person  on  a  moment's  reflection'  .that  we  have  no  reason 
whatever  to  believe  in  what  would  seem  to  be,  at  first  sight, 
so  very  undt)ubtcd  a  fact.' 

There  can  be  no  greater  illiberality  of  criticism,  than 
that  wiiich  draws  disparaging  inferenc^es  from  a  misquotation 
of  language, — no  easier  i^'ay  to  appear  wittj/j  than  by  misre- 
presenting another's  meaning.  When  Mr,  Stewart  observed 
that  there  was  a  ^  natural  bias  in  the  mind  to  conceive  phy- 
sical events  as  somehow  linked  together;'' — in  other  words, 
that  there  is  a  necessary,  indissoluble  affinity  between  cause 
and  effect, — between  fire,  for  instance,  and  its  power  to  burn, 
— what  is  easier  than  to  represent  him  as  simply  saying,  *  fire 
will  burn,  and  bread  will  nourish'!  Again,  would  any  person 
appear  '/acc/toiw,'-  who  should  say  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  such  a  necessary  connexion  to  exist,  as  must  *  be  evident 
to  every  person  on  a  moment's  reflection?'  Does  it  apiear 
evident  to  every  person  without  any  reflection  at  all?  Then 
indeed  every  man  believes  that  which,  without  a  moment's 
consideration,  he  knows  to  be  untrue!  We  shall  leave  it  for 
our  readers  to  decide;  who  appears  the  most  ^  facetious^  in 
this  case, — Mr.  Stewart,  or  his  Quarterly  critic. 

Passing  over  their  verbal  criticism  upm  the  word  custom, 
let  us  sec  with  what  success  the  Quarterly  Reviewers  have 
attacked  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Stewart  concerning  our  instinctive 
reliance  on  the  permanency  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

*  The  question  as  to  the  foundation  of  our  belief  in  mat- 
ters of  fact,'  say  they,  *  may  be  considered  under  two  heads, 
which,  however  intimately  connected  in  their  principles,  are 
yet  distinguishable  in  tliemselves:  these  are  why  we  con- 
clude that  the  things  which  now  exist  will  continue  to  exist  in 
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fiiiure;*  and  continuing  to  exist,  why  we  suppose  thai  they 
will  reuin  the  Mime  propei-iice.  Both  these  qu«etion»  may 
be  very  briefly,  aud  we  ihiiik  very  satisfacturily  answered. 
With  respect  to  the  Grsi,  we  may  oheervc  that  the  maxim  de 
nihilo  nihil  lit,  is  one  which  il  plainly  involves  a  speculative 
absurdity  to  deny.  AccorUijigly,  Dr.  Reid  enumerates  among 
what  hcciiils  'tlielirstprinciplesofncc^juif^y  truths  that  every 
thing  which  had  a  beginning  must  have  had  a  cause.'  p.  31 1. 

'  Il  is  however  perfectly  obvious,  lliat  to  suppose  any 
tiling  to  be  annihilated  without  a  cause,  is  just  as  impossible 
as  to  conceive  its  hvu\^ produced  without  one;  and consequenttjf 
no  such  cauie  titing  pcrccivrd  or  apprehended,  our  reason  neces- 
sarily infers,  upon  the  principles  of  Dr.  Reid  himself,  that 
whatever  now  exists  will  continue  to  exist,  in  some  shape  or 
olher,  wUil  the  name  Almightif  hand  that  called  U  into  being 
thall  be  pleaitd  in  like  manner  to  recall  it  from  existence,^  Id.  p. 

To  us  this  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  '  satisfactory' 
refutation  of  Mr.  Stewart's  principles;  inasmuch  as,  being 
more  fully  stated,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  the  very  opinion 
which  thi»  philosopher  was  anxious  to  establish.  For  the 
sake  of  perspicuity,  we  will  repeat  the  senlencc  last  quoted 
in  the  same  words  as  arc  used  by  the  Quaiicrly  Reviewers; 
only  inserting  in  some  places  enunciations  of  the  same  propo- 
sition in  ditTerent  forms  of  phraseology.  '  It  is  however  per- 
fectly obvious,  that  to  suppose  any  thing  to  become  ajinihilatetl 
without  a  cause,  is  just  as  impossible  as  to  conceive  its  being 
producr^d  without  one;  and  consequently  no  such  cause  being 
perceived  or  apprehended,' — that  is,  since  vie  canngt  perceive 
any  annihilating  cause, — or,  in  other  words,  since  we  rely 
upon  the  continuance  of  the  laws  of  nature, — 'our  reasoD 
wceitarilif  in/era,  that  whatever  now  exists  will  contiinic  to 
exist,  in  some  shape  or  other,  until  the  same  Almighty  hand 
that  called  it  into  being  shall  be  pleased  in  like  manner  to 

*  TV  Unpuge  Iwt*  uMd  inTdTCi  m  petittn  ptiodpiii  Ibr  to  ttncliule  llul 
tUnp  will  MBIlaiM  to  ciiM,  nffoim  ■  froccw  of  rcMnUBC— UUc  mj  }/tlM  In 
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recall  it  from  eiisleiice.'     We  will  venture  to  say,  thai  Ml".  * 
Stewart  would  not  dispute  a  single  clause  ol'  tliia  passage. 
As  long  as  we  continue  to  rely  upon  the  slabttily  of  the  law& 
of  nature, — or  in  the  less  definite  language  of  the  Quurlerly 
Reviewing,  as  long  as  we  apprehend  no  cause  of  their  annibila> 
lion, — w'long  we  may  conclude  that  things  (which  are  only  llie 
results  of  these  laws)  will  continue  to  exist.     The  propositioat/l 
thus  slated  amounts  met^ly  lo  this,  that,  while  the  cause  exisU^| 
we  conclude  the  eflcct  will  take  place;  while  the  law  of  gra-^ 
vitationremains,ihe  descent  of  heavy  bodies  may  be  expected. 
Whether  this  conclusion  be  the  result  of  reason,  is  another 
question; — a  question  on  which  Mr.  Stewart  has  not  evca, 
suggested  a  remark.     All  be  wished  to  enforce  wan,  That|  tnaJ 
all  reasoning  concerning  contingent  truth,  we  do  actually  rel|^| 
Hpon  the  continuance  of  the  laws  of  nature;  and  that  tl^j^f 
reliance  is  neither  the  result  of  reason,  nor  of  expcricnce|^| 
The  argument  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewers  docs  not  therefonofl 
even  bear  upon  the  position  which  they  have  atiemplcd  ld^| 
assail.  ^H 

It  may  be  observed  further,  that  their  reasoning  on  tlillf^ 
subject  proceeds  upon  the  very  un  philosophical  plan  of  assign- 
ing a  superfluous  number  of  causes  to  the  same  effect.     It  is 
plainly  absurd  to  represent  Got!  as  first  instituting  a  particular, 
cause,  and  then  as  producing  another  to  counteract  ils  cffectnJ 
inasmuch  as  a  bare  removal  of  the  original  cause  is  a  mudilH 
more  simple  and  natural  way  of  accomplishing  the  object.     It    " 
is  therefore  a  very  violent  application  of  the  proposition  de 
nihih  nihil  jit,  to  assert  that,  since  nothing  can  be  praductd 
without  a  cause,  nothing  can  be  annihilated  without  one. 
This  annihilation  is  effectuated  as  soon  as  the  Almighty  pleases 
to  annul  the  laws  of  the  universe. 

After  proving  (as  they  supposed)  that  our  reason  necet- 
sarily  infers  that  what  now  exists  will  continue  to  exist,  thr 
Quarterly  Reviewers  proceed  to  answer  the  next  question  by 
the  following  very  extraordinary  process  of  reasoaing: — 
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'  But  why  do  we  conclude  ihal  iv  will  continue  to  rftnin 
(he  same  iiatut^  and  properties?  This  (jdcslion  is,  in  substance, 
already  answered;  it  may  however  bo  farther  observed,  thut 
the  existence  of  material  substances  l»'ing  supposed,  the  rela- 
tions in  which  they  siuiid  towards  each  other,  are  obvimtity 
iust  as  absolute  with  respect  to  us,  as  these  which  we  trace 
among  merely  speculative  IrulJis;  Ikt  only  liifftrtnct  o/lht  (no 
«MM  15,  that  Iht former  dfptnd  for  their  ewitinuanct  upon  coN- 
TiNOENCV,  vihertat  Ike  lalUr  art,  in  theirvery  nalure,  immtilabli- 
andtternaU  p.  312. 

Il  is  surprising  how  it  could  have  escaped  this  writer  that 
the  '  ditrerence'  alluded  to,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  passage, 
complclrly  subverts  ibe  position  laid  down  in  the  former. 
The  very  circumstance  upon  which  this  diirerence  is  founded, 
was  all  thm  Mr.  Stewart  wished  lo  be  admitted;  namely,  that 
physical  relations,  being  held  together  by  conlingenci/, — thai 
is,  being  dependent  far  their  continuance  upon  the  permanency 
of  (he  laws  of  nature, — arc  not,  and  cannot  bo  absolute;  but 
that  ihc  relations  of  Hpecuhitivc  truths,  being  altog«iher  inde- 
pendent of  those  laws,  arc  in  their  nature  immutable  and 
eternal, — The  reasoning  of  this  writer,  in  short,  sets  out  with 
declaring  that  physical  truth  is  abiolult,  and  ends  by  admitting 
it  to  be  cunf  ing'f  n(.'  If  the  reader  will  take  the  pains  to  inspect 
the  remainder  of  the  reasoning  on  tliis  subject,  he  will  find  it 
pregnant  w  ith  this  species  of  inconsistency;  the  difli>rcnt  pa- 
ragraphs alternately  recognising  and  confounding  the  distinc- 
tion between  physical  and  hypothetical  truth. 

We  have  now  touched  uoon  the  principal  objectionii 
which  the  Quarterly  Reviewers  nave  opposed  lo  the  philoso- 
phy of  Mr.  Stewart;  and  our  readers  will  undoubtedly  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  this  dry  analysis  is  now  drawn  to  a  close. 
The  number  and  the  nature  of  the  subjects  upon  which  it  was 
necevsary  lo  animadvert,  furnish  the  best  excuse  for  the  length 
to  which  our  remarks  have  extended.* 

*  W«  m  iiuhibtal  tor  fhii  nt^•■x  'o  r  Irimcd  g«nllcmui  a 
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Historical  Memoir  of  the  War  in  West  Florida  and  Louisiana 
tn  1 8 1 4-  ]  5 .  With  an  A  tlas.  By  Major  A .  Lacarriert  La- 
tour  J  principal  engineer  in  the  late  Seventh  Military  District 
United  States^  army.  Written  originally  in  Frenchj  and 
translated  for  the  author  ^  by  H.  P.  Nugent^  esq. 

Bit  Tusei  Rutalot  egere  ad  cattra  reTersosy 
Bis  rejocti  armit  reipeetaot  terga  tegentei. 
Turbati  fugiunt  Kutuli 
DUjeetfque  ilucet,  detolatiqae  manipU, 
Tuta  petunt Virg. 

Philadelphia^  published  by  /.  Conrad  <$/•  Co.  8po.  Price  $5* 

Our  brethren  of  Louisiana,  since  their  admission  into  the 
American  family,  have  displayed  a  spirit  of  patriotism  which 
does  them  the  highest  honour.  The  invasion  of  their  territo- 
ry by  a  British  army,  sufficiently  tested  their  attachment  to  the 
nation  of  which  they  constitute  a  respectable  part.  The  ene- 
my expected  to  find  them  disaiTccted  to  our  cause;  but  they 
vied  with  our  soldiers  in  the  exercise  of  all  the  civic  and  mili- 
tary virtues,  and  entitled  themselves  to  the  thanks  of  the  na- 
tional legislature  "  for  the  patriotism,  fidelity,  zeal  and  cou- 
rage with  which  they  promptly  and  unanimously  stepped  forth 
in  defence  of  all  the  individual,  social  and  political  rights  held 
d^ar  by  man."  Not  satisfied  with  emulating  their  fellow  citi- 
zens of  the  older  states  in  warlike  achievements,  they  also 
appear  determined  to  pursue  a  rival  course  in  the  flowery 
fields  of  literature.  Far  fromPvie  wing  this  spirit  with  a  jealous 
eye,  we  are  disposed  to  give  it  every  possible  encouragement, 
and  to  bestow,  with  an  impartial  hand,  our  meed  of  praise,  on 
every  valuable  literary  production  of  our  country,  whether  ge- 
nerated on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  or  on  those  of  the 
Delaware. 

Troa  Tyriusve  vuhi  nullo  dUcrimine  agetur. 
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Co]iious  extracts  from  this  work  have  already  Wen  prcseni- 
ed  lo  the  public  in  The  Port  Folio  for  November  and  in  The 
Analeclic  Magazine  for  December  Insi,  so  that  our  readers 
have  been  in  a  great  dcgrre  CDablcd  lo  form  a  judgment  of 
ils  mcrilR,  as  hr  at  leant  b%  respects  the  xivK-  and  manner  of 
tiarraiiuti.  Wc  will,  therefore,  ciinient  oiirsi:lves  at  present 
with  giving  our  opinion  of  the  general  character  of  the  book, 
without  loading  our  jrages  with  further  Kpecinieiis,  except 
where  we  may  find  il  necessary  to  illustrate  some  observation 
that  we  may  be  induced  lo  make. 

The  author  of  this  memoir  was  employed  during  the  whole 
of  the  Louisiana  campaign  as  principal  onf^inccr  of  the  late 
seventh  military  district,  and  his  duty,  as  well  as  his  inclina- 
tion, attached  him  to  the  person  of  the  commander-in-chief. 
lie  was  not  only  an  oyc-witness,  but  a  pnncipal  arUir  in  the 
pvenis  which  lie  relates,  c(  quorum  pars  mtigna  fml.  We 
may,  therefore,  expect  from  him  a  more  detailed  and  correct 
account  than  from  a  mere  unconcerned  spectator,  or  one  wlio 
should  relate  the  fuels  only  from  the  testimony  of  |iublir  do- 
cuments, and  the  hearsay  of  uthqrs.  Nor  a\v  we  deceived  in 
our  expectations — Truth  is  stamped  on  the  face  of  Major  /-a- 
loiir'*  narrative  by  its  own  internal  evidence.  The  writer 
professes  no  more  than  to  give  us  a  plain  unvarnished  tale,  a 
journal,  as  it  were,  of  events,  as  ihey  ot  cwrrrd  from  day  to  day, 
and  lience  he  has  entitled  his  work  an  "Historical  Memoir** 
^noi  a  "history,"  a  name  which  has  often  been  given  to 
ictions  that  deserved  it  less.  Under  the  favour  of  ihi^ 
uuming  title,  he  was  at  liberty  to  vary  his  style  as  he  pleas- 
id.  and  never  found  himself  under  (he  necessity  of  sacrificing 
facts  to  arrangement  or  diction.  Of  this  liberty  he  has  freely 
And  property  availed  himself  whenever  the  subjeci  has  requir- 
ed iL  Hence,  in  relating  those  events  .nnd  circumslsnces 
which  involved  a  great  deal  of  minute  detail,  be  ha»  given  us 
a  simple  diary  of  daily  occurrences,  while,  in  other  placet,  he 
ha*  given  full  scope  lo  the  [toners  of  his  imagination;  and  bis 
•lyle,  always  cha'i'-  and  pure,  occasionally  ri^es  even  to  rio- 
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quencc.  Perspicuity  appears  throughout  to  have  been  his 
principal  object,  and  throughout  he  appears  to  have  attained 
it.  With  the  help  of  his  maps  and  plans,  the  reader  may  ob- 
tain as  complete  and  correct  an  idea  of  the  various  events  of 
this  memorable  campaign  as  if  he  had  been  present  at  each 
scene*  We  have  no  doubt  that  military  men  will  be  highly 
satisfied  with  the  perfoiinance. 

The  moral  scenes  which  the  country  exhibited  in  those 
eventful  times,  major  Latour  has  depicted  with  the  pencil  of  a 
master*  For  this  we  refer  our  readers  to  his  descriptions  of 
the  state  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  before  and  after  the  arri- 
val of  general  Jackson^  which  are  inserted  in  The  Port  Folio 
for  November  last,  pages  479-480.  In  pages  481-482  of  the 
same  number,  will  be  found  his  descriptions  of  the  face  of  the 
country  which  was  the  theatre  of  war.  In  both  instances  the 
author  has  exhibited  the  talent  and  the  skill  of  a  painter. 

Among  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  genius,  there  is 
none  more  certain  than  the  power  of  discerning,  in  the  midst 
of  a  variety  of  confused  scenes,  those  delicate  traits  of  national 
character,  which  though  worthy  of  remark,  seldom  fail  to  es- 
cape the  eye  of  a  common  observer.  This  major  Latour  has 
done  in  several  instances,  with  peculiar  felicity.  We  will 
only  select  two,  which,  we  hope,  will  not  only  illustrate,  but 
fully  justify  our  observation. 

The  first  is  in  the  preface,  where,  after  giving  due  praise  to 
the  patience  and  perseverance  of  our  brave  soldiers,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  intolerable  hardships,  he  caps  the  climax  of 
his  proofs  by  the  following  observation:  "Nay  more,''  says  he, 
"  four-fifths  of  our  little  army  were  composed  of  militia-men  or 
volunteers,  who,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  with  difficulty 
have  submitted  to  the  severe  discipline  of  a  camp,  and,  of  course, 
would  often  have  incurred  punishment;  yet,  nothing  of  the 
kind  took  place,  and  I  solemnly  declare,  that  not  the  smallest 
military  punishment  was  inflicted.  This  is  a  fact  respecting 
which  I  defy  contradiction  in  the  most  formal  manner." 


For  this  phenomenon,  as  he  calls  it,  be  Rntlc  it  diWculi  to  a 
count.  He  takcH  thin  o))ponunity  to  burst  out  in  so  elo([afnt  a 
siraji),  that  we  cnnnot  resrnt  ihc  temptation  of  inserting  tlw 
whole  passage: 

"  What,  thcHi  w&B  the  cau>e  of  ibis  mirDclel  The  tore  of  coun- 
UT~-t))c  love  of  lib«ny.  Il  was  the  ccmsciousncss  of  the  dignity  of 
■raaft— it  was  the  noblest  of  feelings,  which  pervadcti  and  fired  the 
aouJt  of  OUT  defenckr^— which  made  Uiem  bear  patiently  with  their 
fluffertngs,  because  the  country  required  it  of  them.  They  felt 
that  they  ought  to  resist  an  enemy  who  had  come  to  invade  aitd 
tostibdue  their  country^— they  knew  that  their  wives,  their  chil- 
dren, their  nearest  and  dearest  friends  were  hut  a  few  miles  behind 
their  cncampmeni,  who,  but  for  their  cxcrtinns,  wouhl  iuevitaUy 
become  the  victims  and  the  prey  of  a  licentious  soldiery.  A  noble 
«ty  and  a  rich  territory  looked  up  to  them  for  p rote c^on;— those 
"Whom  their  conduct  was  to  save  or  devote  tu  pcrdiiion,  were  In 
sight,  extending  to  ihem  their  supplicating  hands.  Hure  was  a 
scene  to  elicit  the  most  latent  sparks  of  courage.  Wiiat  wonder, 
then,  that  it  had  so  powerful  an  effect  on  tlic  minds  of  American 
soldiers — of  Luuisianian  putriolil  Every  one  of  those  brave  men 
felt  (he  honour  and  imi>ortance  of  bis  station,  and  exulted  in  Ok 
Thought  of  being  the  defender  of  his  fellow  citiaens,  and  the  aven- 
ger of  his  country's  wrongs.  Such  are  the  men  who  will  always 
be  found,  by  those  who  may  again  presume  to  insult  a  free  nation, 
determined  to  maintain  and  preserve  her  rights." 

The  other  instance  of  a  happy  discovery  and  clc^nl  'IcU- 
oeatiou  of  a  nice  trait  of  the  American  character,  ia  in  pages 
S44-U5,  where  he  d«cribes  the  humane  fccltng.^  of  our  army 
aderthe  battle  of  the  eighth  of  January,  and  controsts  (hem 
with  what  they  felt  on  Oilier  less  {glorious  occasions.  We  copy 
the  whole  passage. 

"In  my  account  of  the  uflair  of  lite  8th  January,  which  I  beg 
the  reader  to  compare  with  ihe  report  of  gcncio]  Lambert,  t  have 
forgotten  tu  mention  a  circumstance  thai  reflects  the  highest  ho. 
nour  on  our  troops.  I  shall  insert  it  hcre^  and  it  cannot  fall  to 
aHbrd  pleasure  lo  the  feeling  mind. 

VOL.  VII.  iiJ 
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^  At  the  time  of  the  precedbg  attacks,  those  of  the  d8th  of  De^ 
cember  and  first  of  January,  after  our  artillery  had  silenced  that 
of  the  enemy,  and  forced  his  troop's  to  retire,  repeated  huzzas  from 
the  whole  of  our  line  rent  the  air;  the  most  lively  demonstrations 
of  joy  were  every  where  exhibited  by  our  soldiers— a  presage  of 
the  fate  of  the  enemy,  in  a  general  attack.  On  the  8th  of  Janua- 
ry, on  the  contrary,  no  sooner  was  the  battle  over  than  the  roar  of 
artillery  and  musketry  gave  place  to  the  most  profound  nlence. 
Flushed  with  victory,  having  just  repulsed  an  enemy  who  had  ad- 
vanced to  scatter  death  in  their  ranks,  our  soldiers  saw,  in  the  nu- 
merous corpses  that  strewed  the  plain,  only  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  war; — in  the  wounded  and  prisoners,  whom  they  hastened 
to  attend,  only  sufTering  and  unhappy  men;  and  in  their  vanquished 
enemies,  brave  men,  worthy  a  better  cause.  Elated  with  their 
success,  but  overpowered  by  the  feelings  of  a  generous  sympathy^ 
for  those  unfortunate  victims  of  the  ambition  of  their  masters,  they 
disdained  to  insult  the  unfortunate  by  an  untimely  exultation,  and 
cautiously  avoided  any  expression  of  joy,  lest  they  should  wound 
the  feelings  of  those  whom  the  chance  of  battle  had  placed  in  their 
bands.  In  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  war,  humanity  dwells  with 
delightful  complacency,  on  the  recital  of  such  noble  traits;  they 
sooth  the  heart  under  the  pressure  of  adversity,  and  divert  the 
mind  from  the  contemplation  of  ills  which  we  can  neither  avoid 
nor  entirely  remedy." 

We  are  sorry  to  observe  that  major  Latour  has  sometimes 
indulged  himself  in  indecorous  expressions  against  the  British 
government  and  nation;  such  as  *'  our  ferocious  enemy,''  and 
the  like;  which  ought  never  to  find  place  in  an  historical  work: 
—yet  we  do  not  find  that  these  feelings  have  made  him  swerve 
any  where  from  the  strictest  impartiality.  He  bestows  due 
praise  on  the  courage  of  our  late  enemies — on  the  intrepidity 
of  the  unfortunate  Packenham,  and  on  the  honourable  and 
"soldierly  conduct"  of  major-general  Lambert.  But  he  se- 
verely criticises  the  official  reports  of  adm'iral  Cochrane,  gene- 
ral Keane,  and  some  other  British  officers,  and  it  appears  that 
his  criticisms,  though  dealt  with  no  sparing  hand,  are  in  gene- 
ral just,  and  founded  on  the  truth  of  facts  which  those  gentle- 
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men  had  rather  too  much  discoloureO.  Perhaps  thl>  reader 
will  be  curious  to  know  in  what  manner  our  author  takes  no- 
tice of  the  celebrated  charge  which  was  made  against  the 
commanders  of  the  British  army,  of  having  given  the  words 
'*  Beauly  and  Itnoty'^  for  a  parole  and  countersign,  oa  the 
memoDble  eighth  of  January.  This  subject  i«  only  mention* 
vd  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  Memoir,  with  which  »^  shall 
conclude  our  extracts,  and  our  review  of  this  interesting  and 
x'aluahle  book. 

"  It  has  been  BBiertcd  from  the  concurrent  report  of  a  great 
number  of  the  Britisli  prisoners  and  deiierters,  that  on  the  mcmor- ' 
able  8Ui  of  January,  Uie  parole  and  countersign  of  the  enetny'i 
army  were  Beauty  and  Bouly.  Altliough  this  report  is  generally 
believed  in  the  United  States,  particularly  ati  it  never  hai  been 
formally  <leiiii:d  by  those  whom  it  most  concerns,  1  have  not 
thought  ti  sufficient!]'  aulhentJcaled  to  record  it  as  an  historical 
fact  It  is  indted  a  most  heinous  charge,  and  if  untrue,  requirea 
not  only  a  clear  and  positive  denial,  but  also  the  proof  of  the  genu* 
ine  parole  and  countHrsign,  which  may  be  easily  obtained,  as  it  is 
well  known  that  it  is  consigned  in  the  orderly  books  of  every  corns 
Lmiy.  It  liBs  been  said  that  the  British  government  conslden 
w  its  dignity  to  condescend  to  refute  a  calumny  which  has 
>nly  circulated  through  the  medium  of  ncwspajiers  and 
«lber  periodical  publicationA  in  the  United  States.  But  this  will  not 
do;  the  almost  unanimous  assertion  of  the  deseiters  and  prisoners 
on  which  ttiis  report  is  founded,  is  a  fact  loo  serious  to  be  looked 
over,  and  it  is  but  too  much  supported  by  the  positive  and  repealed 
tlireau  of  admiral  Cochrane,  in  his  letters  of  the  ISih  August  and 
19th  September,  ISl4i  by  ihc  letters  of  other  officers,  intercepted 
on  board  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  conduct  of  Ihc  British  at 
Hampton,  Alexandria,  and  other  places.  It  cannot  be  considered 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  any  government  to  undeceive  a  great 
itatlon,  among  whom  every  individual  exercisca  a  portion  of  the 
sovereignty-  The  voice  of  that  nation  will  be  heard,  and  it*  his- 
torians,  if  the  British  govemmait  pcrsisla  in  its  unjustifiable  al- 
ienee, will  at  last  no  longer  be  swayed  by  the  motives  of  delicacy 
and  respect  to  a  vanquished  enemy  which  have  actuated  the  au- 
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thor  of  these  Memoirs.  The  &me  of  general  Packenham  and  his 
officers,  the  moral  character  of  the  British  military,  strongly  im- 
plicated by  a  charge  of  this  nature,  and  the  honour  of  the  British 
government,  all  imperiously  demand  that  it  be  refuted,  if  capable 
of  refutation,  which  may  be  easily  done,  if  general  Lambert,  whose 
honourable  conduct  in  the  course  of  this  campaign  does  not  per- 
mit the  least  doubt  to  be  entertained  of  his  veracity,  will  only 
cone  forward  and  state  the  real  fact<*-otherwise,  and  if  proof,  such 
aa  thiS)  cannot  be  obtained,  the  report  must  be  considered  as  true, 
and  I  leave  to  future  historians  the  unpleasant  task  of  ammad- 
verting  upon  a  conduct  so  shocking  to  humanity." 


[Communicated.] 

REMARKS  ON  ADDISON's    CRITICISM    OF    THE  SEVENTH  BOOK  OF 

PARADISE   LOST. 

Looking  over  that  delightful  collection  of  essays.  The  Spec- 
tator, of  which  Addison^s  make  by  far  the  best  part,  I  parti- 
cularly noticed  in  the  339th  number,  his  celebrated  criticism 
upon  the  seventh  book  of  Paradise  Lost.  Addison  extols  in 
very  high  terms  Milton's  thought  of  the  Creator  taking  hi^ 
golden  compasses  ^'  to  circumscribe  this  universe  and  all  cre- 
ated things;^'  and  says  *^  it  is  a  noble  incident  in  this  wonder- 
ful description.''  Now,  with  all  due  deference  to  so  great  a 
critic,  I  think  the  thought  a  very  poor  one.  The  Creator, 
who  had  only  to  say,  *  let  the  world  be,  and  the  world  was,^ 
is  represented  almost  irreverently,  certainly  most  unworthily, 
like  a  mechanic,  taking  a  pair  of  compasses  to  circumscribe 
the  bounds  of  the  universe.  This  thought,  which  would  do 
honour  to  Blackmore,  and  might  make  a  figure  in  Pope's  Art 
of  Sinking,  is  yet — merely  because  Milton  wrote  it,  and  Ad- 
dison praised  it — extolled  by  thousands,  who  are  ready  to  pro- 
nounce it  wonderfully  sublime. 
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But  Addison  lells  tu  that  this  Ihougtil  is  "  altugvther  in  Ho- 
mer's spirit."  I  grant  ii  is  much  more  like  a  heathen  peel's 
idea  of  bis  gods,  than  like  that  which  a  CbrtstiaD  ought  lo 
entertain  ol'  the  Great  Creator.  Homer  frcquenlly  represents 
his  deities  engaging  in  contests  wiilimon,  and  not  always  sue- 
cusfully: — Kven  Mars  is  once  sf  nt  tieUowing  from  the  field 
Mtle,  having  been  wounded   by  thi-  sword  ol'  Oiomctl* 

■  bow  diifereni  are  these  gods  from  Ihal  Almighty  Being,  to 
e  greatness  the  highest  human  imaginaiion  cannot  clovale 
Itself! — who  "beheld,  and  drove  usuniler  ihe  nations}*' — at 
whose  presence  "tlie  everlasting  mountains  were  sialtcred." 
What  a  sublime  idea  is  here  prescnied  of  ihe  Supreme  Being, 
in  comparison  with  HomerV  Minerva,  with  "her  epeaTf"  wbkb 
would  ovcnurn  whole  squadrons,  "and  her  helmet  that  was  suf- 
ficient lo  cover  an  army  drawn  out  of  an  hundred  cities;"  or 
even  with  IVtilton's  notion  of  the  Creator  taking  a  pair  of  com- 
pas»es,  and  centering  one  fool  and  turning  ihc  other  round- 
to  lay  out  the  worfd  in  an  exact  circle.  lIo»  feeble  are  these 
conceptions  corajiared  with  the  representation  given  of  the 
Ktcmal  Spirit,  in  the  first  book  of  Genesis — simple  as  thai 
appears,  and  unadorned  by  that  magnificence  of  language, 
with  which  Milion  has  clothed  his  idr««.  In  his  whole  yiocm 
lltere  is  hardly  greater  beauty  of  versification  than  in  ihe  pas- 
sage to  which  I  alhide;  and  this  charm  imposes  upon  many 
who  mistake  elegance  of  diction  for  grandeur  of  thought. 

How  many,  while  repeating  the  following  lines,  will  con- 
demn my  criticism' 

"  Then  stay'tl  die  fervid  wheels  and  in  his  hand 
"  He  took  the  golden  compasses,  prepared 
**  In  God's  ctcrual  store,  tu  circiunicritK 
"  This  universe,  and  all  created  things.  ' 

"  One  foot  he  cenicrcdi  and  tlic  other  turned 
**  Round  Uirougli  the  vast  profundity  obscure, 
■*  And  said,  thus  far  extend,  ihtts  fir  thy  bounds, 
"  Thh  be  thy  ja«  circttmierence,  <>  world!" 
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STRICTURES  ON  THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  MR.  BAYARD. 

TO  THE  PUBUSHER  OF  THE  ANALECTIC  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  read  with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  in  your 

magazine  for  this  month,  a  biographical  memoir  of  the  late 
lamented  James  A.  Bayard.  The  talent  it  displays  does  ho- 
nour to  the  writer.  1  have,  however,  one  objection  to  it,  which 
has  led  to  this  animadversion,  for  which  I  request  a  place  in 
your  next  number. 

Thjs  memoir  is  tinged  with  strong  party  feeling,  and  is  real- 
ly the  vehicle  of  a  general  defence  of  one  of  our  great  politi- 
cal parties,  and  as  general  a  reprobation  of  the  other.  This 
cannot  escape  the  observation  of  the  most  superficial  reader. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  particular 
review  of  this  memoir.  It  would  require  more  time  than  I  can 
spare — more  leisure  than  I  possess.  I  merely  trespass  on  you 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  a  most  important  error,  which 
involves  a  direct,  contradiction  between  two  different  parts  of 
the  production. 

Among  the  most  important  questions  between  the  two  par- 
ties, is  that  of  the  late-war — whether  it  was  just  or  unjust — 
expedient  or  inexpedient.  Great  has  been  the  variance  of 
opinions  on  this  subject.  Many  of  the  most  respectable  fede- 
ralists in  the  United  States,  who  have  most  unqualifiedly  re- 
probated the  war  as  inexpedient  and  ill-timed,  and  entered 
into  without  any  adequate  preparation,  nevertheless  admit  that 
the  outrages  perpetrated  on  our  seamen  and  the  depredations 
on  our  commerce,  afforded  ample  justification  of  war,  even 
long  before  it  was  declared. 

Your  correspondent  has,  however,  placed  Mr.  Bayard  be- 
fore the  public  with  a  strong  declaration  that  the  war  was  not 
only  "  ill-timed^'  but  "  unnecessary." 

This  idea  is  conveyed  in  the  following  words:  ^'  Mr.  Bayard, 
viewing  the  points  of  difference  with  the  dispassionate  eye  of 
^  an  intelhgent  statesman,  had  pronounced  the  war  unnecasarif 
and  ill-timed.'' 
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This  statemant  is  wholly  erroneous;  and  il  is,  in  fact,  indi- 
rectly contradiclecl  in  the  preceding  page.  Mr.  Bayard  is 
there  correctly  slated  to  have  "  moved  to  delay  the  declara- 
tion of  war  lill  the  3Ul  of  Oclober."  A  short  synopsis  of  his 
speech  is  given,  in  which  (here  is  not  the  most  remote  allusion 
lo  Ihe  idea  of  Ihc  war  being  "  unn^cr.tMiry."  The  whole  jet 
of  the  argument  goes  lo  enforce  the  necessity  of  making  ade- 
quate preparalions  to  mccl  in  hostile  array  the  most  formida- 
ble nation  in  the  world — and,  likewise,  of  affording  time  for 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States,  then  scat- 
tered over  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  to  return  home  in  safety. 

It  is  too  obvious  to  escape  notice,  that  a  motion  to  postpone 
a  measure  (ill  a  definite  period,  and  for  a  specific  purpose,  and 
without  any  other  objection  to  the  measure  itself,  than  merely 
the  l^e  of  its  adoption,  is  a  clear  admission  of  its  Justice  and 
neces.sily.  Acquiescence  in  this  conclusion  requires  no  very 
•xtraordinary  portion  of  candour. 

But  strong  as  this  ground  is,  the  position  1  advocate  can  be 
maintained  without  a  recourse  to  il.  It  rests  on  a  basts  fer 
beyond  mere  inference. 

Mr.  Bayard,  who  was,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  a 
true  American,  had  long  before  borne  the  most  decisive  tcsli- 
nony  against  tbe  outrages  perpetrated  by  Great  Britain  on 
(hi*  country,  and  had  scouted  the  idea  of  the  pretence  of  rela* 
liation,  on  which  your  correspondent  places  no  small  depend- 
ence.* And  still  further — in  the  very  speech  which  he  made 
iu  support  of  his  motion  for  postponing  the  declaration  of  war, 

"  B*traeifr»maiprtcktfiainttJBay«rd,Eiq.iniluSnalt»fth*Vniitd 
Slate;  OiIoIkt  SI,  IBll. 
"  Thej  (iha  cnlcn  in  Souncll)  ocr*  adopted  ■■  ■  mraturc  ornUDalioa,  Ibnugli 
thrjr  M>t<r  ikacrrrd  thai  cbaruier.  H*  liiil  ■lt>()'i  oonililtrcl  the  n*riin  and 
Milan  decreu  uied  a*  a  mere  pretext  Ttxiae  'tcErrc*  <a«rc  tain  aDd  em^jr 
denuDciitioai  In  relailoti  to  Engtawl.  Tlie  [ilaiii  d«i^  of  the  Bi4ll)h  KoTcni. 
tn«a<  vat  lii  ilcpriie  f  ranee  uf  the  benefiu  of  eiteroal  aommrrce,  unlen  Ibe  pt«- 
fita  af  II  vera  lu  be  dMiIril  vith  hcnvir.     Thia  >■«  TuUj  prnTC-l  bf  tb*  Qruac 
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or  in  one  delivered  about  that  time,  he  solemnly  pledged  him- 
self and  his  party,  that  if  war  were  delayed  till  October,  and 
if  the  British  did  not  in  the  interim  redress  our  wrongs',  he  and 
they  would  heartily  support  the  war.  Would  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Bayard  give  such  a  pledge  in  favour  of  a  war  which  he 
deemed  ^^ unnecessary?'^^ 

I  have  been  brief,  because  I  wish  not  to  engross  too  much 
of  your  valuable  miscellany.  Permit  me,  however,  to  add, 
that  I  most  sincerely  deprecate  the  admission  of  articles  whose 
object  is  to  give  your  work  the  forbidding  features  of  a  party 
publication.  Into  the  capacious  reservoirs  of  newspapers  let 
our  party  politicians  discharge  the  effusions  of  their  zeal,  theii* 
prejudices,  their  antipathies.  These  boundless  vehicles  afford 
ample  space  and  a  suitable  scene  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent 
zealot.  Let  the  Analectic  Magazine  aspire  to  preserve  the 
reputation  of  being  a  national  work—- devoted  to  support  the 
national  honour — to  advocate  the  national  interest — to  correct 
the  national  taste — and  to  inspire  a  nationality  of  feeling.  So 
for  as  it  runs  that  glorious  career,  so  far  it  will  continue  to  de- 
serve the  approbation  and  support  of  all  who  are  worthy  of 
the  honoured  name  of  Americans. 

One  unpleasant  consequence  of  a  departure  from  these  rules 
is,  that  if  you  allow  a  democratic  correspondent  to  assail  the 
federalists,  or  a  federal  correspondent  to  assail  the  democrats, 
f ou  cannot,  without  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  equity,  preclude 

tftde.    Britain  carries  on  the  very  trade  &he  denies  to  neutrals,  and  haWng  en* 
growed  the  whole  to  herself,  she  excludes  neutrals  from  a  participation. 

"  I  am  among  the  last  men  in  the  Senate,  who  voukl  justify  or  defend  the 
orders  in  wMocW^^they  violate  the  plainest  righUofthe  nation.  The  groand  of 
xetaliation  was  never  more  than  a  pretext,  and  their  plain  object  is  to  deprive 
France  of  neutral  trade.  It  never  was  contended,  nor  does  Britain  now  oootend, 
that  she  would  be  justified  hy  the  laws  or  usages  of  nations,  to  interdict  our  com- 
merce with  her  enemy.  She  covers  her  injustice  with  the  cloak  of  retaliation, 
and  insists  that  she  has  a  right  to  retort  upon  her  enemy  the  evils  of  his  own 
policy.  This  is  a  doctrine  to  which  I  am  not  dbposed  to  agree.  It  it  cirtfrtcc- 
tive  to  Tientrala,  It  makeM  them  the  prey  of  belligerents.  It  it  a  doctrine  ief 
which  toe  mxttt  retist.**  * 


1  party  from  an  oppoHiinity  of  defence;  and  y 
wjrli  will  tb\n  be  ciicumbcrpd  with  replit*  ami  rejoinders,  tike 
tin'  f-r(!-?':il — fnr  less  acceptable  lo  your  readers  than  those 
el'!i?iia  .imI  jifiwf  Kill  pnxJuciiotis,  which  have  given  il  so  high 
a  ruiik  among  ihc  periodical  publications  of  our  cm. 

April  I.  AitEnic'AKiis. 

Ttic  nnca  apiKutlol  In  Ihe  Htv  of  Mr.  Bxj'snl  raoden  %ny  (ommpnl  dn  llie 
pivocliiitt  ■niali!  uinccTBuy.  NoAuthtr  lUictiiBon  of  (he  ntiject  will  W  ad- 
nulled  in  (hit  uapiisc. 


The  writer  of  the  following  article  has  endeavoured  lo  trans- 
fuse into  our  I»ngu!igc  an  important  part  of  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  works  of  Plato;  a  name  which,  notwilhstand- 
ing  all  the  viMonary  and  cstravaganl  ideas  associated  with  it, 
is  stilt  (lenr  to  the  lovers  of  learning  and  virtue.  The  work  in 
question  is  hiadiscourscs  on  republics;*  it  consists  often  books 
of  diulogiies,  on  justice,  religion,  government,  and  various 
other  subjects  connected  with  political  affairs.  The  principal 
■praker  is  suppos<Ml  to  be  Socrates:  his  discourses  form,  in- 
deed, almost  the  whole  of  the  book.  The  other  occasional 
speakers  ar«  Glauco,  Adimantus,  Cci>hatus,  Polemarchus,  and 
Thrasymachus.  The  scene  is  in  the  house  of  Cephalus  at 
Pirsuu). 

Our  extract  xt  from  the  eighth  and  ninth  books.  To  make 
it  more  interesting  to  our  readers  and  more  suitable  to  otiT 
Hinils,  we  have  ouuiied  the  numerous  responses  and  common- 
place observations  of  the  iiilerloculors;  and  have,  in  ether  re- 
spects, abridged  and  condensed  it,  endeavouring,  howev<:r,  lo 
preserve  the  spiril,ftirce  and  peculiarcharactcr  of  the  original. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  democracies  of  wliich  it 
treats,  were  essentially  different  from  ours.  Dcmtrcracy  was 
understood  by  the  Grveks,  to  denote  a  form  uf  republican  go- 

*  In  ill*  orifluli  Bi*»tu>fi  i,  tlvt  'u«j»— uMuDf  quoted  la  l^tln,  D* 
npoUi*^ 
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vernment  in  which  the  supreme  power  is  vested  in  an  aggre^ 
gate  assembly  of  all  the  free  citizens  of  the  state,  and  exerci* 
aed  by  them,  for  the  most  part,  not  by  deputies  or  represen- 
tatives, as  with  us,  but  in  their  own  proper  persons. 

Socrates. — Let  us  now  see,  my  dear  friends,  what  is  the  na- 
ture of  tyranny.  It  evidently  arises  from  popular  government, 
in  the  same  manner  as  democracy  from  the  government  of  the  few. 
The  last  sort  of  government  is  destroyed  by  the  excessive  ava- 
rice and  ambition  of  those  who  rule;  and  those  who  overthrow 
them  are  in  like  manner  perverted  and  ruined  by  their  too  ar- 
dent desire  of  unbridled  liberty: — for  in  a  democracy  liberty 
is  esteemed  above  all  other  things: — in  it  the  name  of  liber- 
ty is  continually  resounded;  and  yet  it  is  the  insatiable  lust 
of  liberty,  with  the  neglect  of  other  things,  which  changes  this 
republic,  and  compels  it  to  stand  in  need  of  a  tyrant.  When 
a  democratic  state  is  thirsting  after  freedom,  and  happens  to 
have  bad  presiding  cup-bearers,  and  becomes  drunk  with 
swilling  too  copious,  draughts  of  it,  the  people  punish  their 
chiefs  and  archons  if  they  be  not  wholly  tame,  and  do  not  con- 
cede whatever  is  demanded  of  them;  accusing  them  of  being 
tyrannical  and  desirous  of  aristocracy;  and  those  who  obey 
the  magistrates  are  abused  as  willing  and  worthless  slaves. 
Such  a  people  applaud  and  honour,  publicly  and  privately, 
magistrates  who  are  on  a  level  with  subjects,  and  subjects  wh# 
are  on  a  level  with  their  rulers.  And  must  not,  my  friends, 
this  rooted  and  ingrafted  anarchy  insinuate  itself  into  private 
families?  Will  not  the  father  resemble  his  child,  and  the  son 
become  the  equal  of  his  father,  neither  revering  nor  standing 
in  awe  of  his  parents;  that  so  indeed  he  may  be  absolutely 
free?  The  foreigner,  in  such  a  state,  is  equal  to  the  denizen, 
and  the  denizen  to  the  citizen.  The  teacher  fears  and  flatters 
his  scholars,  and  the  scholars  despise  their  preceptors  and 
schoolmasters.  The  young  set  themselves  upon  an  equality 
with  those  advanced  in  years,  and  the  old  and  the  young  re- 
semble and  rival  each  other  in  their  amusements,  their  words 
and  their  actions.     The  liberty  of  the  populace  is  extreme: 
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even  the  bondsmen  are  no  less  {rce  than  those  who  purchase 
them;  and  ihu  women  are  on  a  perfect  equality  willi  their  hiu- 
banJi.  Ai  length  the  citizens  become  so  fastidious,  and  so 
intolerant  of  authority,  that  they  despise  iill  laws,  written  a* 
well  as  tradii  ioiial,  lest  any  one  should  by  their  means  rule  over 
thein.  This,  my  friends,  is  the  i;overninint  apparently  so  e»- 
ceitrnt  and  bcnuiiful,  from  which  it  appears  to  me  that  tyranny 
M'iginates.  The  democracy  is,  in  fuel,  enslaved  by  its  own 
excessive  licentiousness: — for  excesses  of  every  kind  arc  wont 
to  occasion  their  contraries.  Thus  too  much  freedom  sei-int 
to  be  changed  into  excessive  slavery.  Wherefore  I  say  that 
out  of  no  other  republic  doth  tyranny  so  often  arise  as  out  of 
demfwracy:  from  extreme  liberty,  the  most  grievous  and  sa« 
vage  slavery- springs.  The  idle  and  profligate,  who  arc  bold 
and  enicrprising,  are  tlic  ruin  of  such  a  stale,  for  they  are  ge- 
neraliy  tlie  rulinf;  party  in  it;  and  they  say  and  do  severe  and 
(lariag  things.  Some  of  them  frequent  the  tribunals  of  justice 
and  spcalt  there,  and  will  allow  no  one  to  direct  in  them  but 
themselves.  All  things  in  this  republic,  with  few  exception^ 
arc  administered  by  them.  But  another  party  is  soon  distin- 
guished; thv  industrious,  the  polite,  and  the  opulent.  These 
will  be  squeezed  and  pillaged  by  the  Other;  for  the  rich  arc 
the  padtiircoflhedroncs  of  this  hive.  And  as  for  those  who  mind 
their  own  affairs  and  meddle  not  much  with  any  others,  they 
form  a  third  or  middle  p'lriy,  and  are  often  numerous  and  iic 
fluemial  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  wtate.  The  rich  who 
are  plundered,  or  in  danger  of  being  so,  are  obliged  to  defend 
lltemscK'cs  against  the  popular  party  by  every  means  in  their 
tr.  They  ere  naturally  led  to  wish  for  a  change  ofgovern- 
1  front  the  democratic  lo  the  oligarchic  form.  A  violent 
Milion  is  made  fay  the  people  and  their  partisans;  and 
thence  accusations,  lawsuits,  and  mutual  contentions  arise. 
In  such  circumstances  tlie  people  are  wont  lo  set  up  tome  one 
as  their  champion  and  defender,  and  to  support  and  cherish 
htm,  in  order  that  he  may  powerfully  and  etfeciually  maintain 
iheir  cause.    This  i»  the  root  of  a  tyraiAiy.    What  then  is  the 
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g  of  the  change  from  a  lawful  chicf-n 


lagistraie  li 
at  whoever  tasted  o 
entrails,  which  wtre  mixed  with  those  of  the  oth 
in  the  temple  of  Lycsean  Jupiter,  (lo  whom  was  dedicated  tl 
wolf  in  Areadia)  immediaiely  became  a.  wolf.  Iti  the  s 
manner,  he  who,  becoming  the  rulerof  an  enslaved  mullit 
abstains  not  from  kindred  blood,  bul,  as  tyrants  are  wont,  i 
justly  accuses  others  of  pretended  crimes,  and  stains  him 
with  cruel  slaughter,  lasting  with  impure  tongue  and  unhallov 
ed  mouth  ihe  blood  of  his  neighbour,  and  banishes  some  and 
murders  others,  and  abolishes  debts  and  dislributes  plundered 
lands — must  not  such  a  man,  of  necessity,  be  either  killed  b 
his  enemies,  or  exercise  great  tyranny,  and  from  a  man  becoi 
a  wolf?  And  if  the  people  are  unable  to  expel  lura  o 
him  to  be  put  to  death  by  a  public  accusation,  ihey  will  con-"-' 
spire  to  kill  him  privately.  Hence  it  happens,  that  all  who 
have  mounted  up  to  tyranny  have  demanded  guards  for  their 
persons. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  condition  with  respect  to  happi- 
ness of  the  tyrant  himself,  and  of  the  stale  in  which  such  a  man 
arises.  At  first,  indeed,  he  smiles  upon  and  salutes  every  one 
he  meets,  and  declares  that  he  is  no  tyrant,  and  promises  many 
things,  and  frees  from  debts,  and  distribules  lands  to  the  peo- 
ple and  to  his  partisans,  and  aflects  to  be  good-natured  a 
mild  to  all.  Bul  when  he  shall  have  reconciled  some  of  I 
enemies  and  destroyed  others,  and  (hat  tranquiUiiy  is  c 
bliahed,  he  will  immediately  excite  some  war,  in  order  t 
the  people  may  stand  in  need  of  a  leader,  and  that  such  of  tl 
as  may  have  been  impoverished  and  are  destitute,  may  be  ihu^ 
urged  and  enabled  to  gain  their  dailysubsistence,  and  be  there- 
by less  ready  or  likely  to  meditate  plols  against  him.  And  iK 
!  he  suspect  that  any  of  them,  who  are  of  free  and  bold  spir 
will  not  allow  him  to  govern,  to  have  some  pretext  fordestr 
ing  them,  he  exposes  ihem  lo  the  enemy.  For  these  causi 
il  is  necessary  for  a  lyrant  to  be  always  stirring  up  new  v 
But  this  must  render  him  odious  to  his  citizens.  Some  orihi 
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-niio  have  been  advanced  along  with  himi  and  who  partake  of 
his  power — sucli  of  them,  at  least,  ait  arc  of  manly  spirits — 
tvtH,  among  ibetuselvcs  and  even  wiUi  him.  condemn  these 
procrcdiugs.  It  will  beliuve  the  tyrant  to  cut  otf  all  ihwo 
perauiH  if  he  mean  to  reign  securely,  till  he  leave  no  one,  ei- 
ther (riend  or  foe,  of  any  importance  in  Uie  suite.  He  must, 
(hcreforc,  fitricLly  observe  who  h  courageous,  who  h  magna- 
nimous, who  wise  and  who  rich:  fur  such  is  his  hard  fortune, 
that  whether  he  wills  ilornot,  he  i&undtra  neressi  y  of  being 
an  enemy  to  all  these,  and  to  lay  snares  uniil  he  clear  the  stale 
of  (hem.  In  a  dire  necessity  truly  n*  he  bound;  that  he  must 
either  live  wiOi  many  wicked  men  and  be  haiod  by  ihem,  or 
not  live  at  all.  And  the  more  he  is  hated  by  his  citizens  or 
aubjects,  fihall  be  not  wnul  a  greater  number  of  guards  for  hit 
defence?  And  whom  shall  be  employ?  The  sordid,  the  ser- 
vile, and  the  worthless:  for  good  men  hate  and  fly  from  him. — 
Euripides,  and  other  poets,  commend  tyranny  as  an  excellent 
government,  and  say  much  in  praise  of  the  wisdom  of  tyrants: 
for  which  reason  those  writers  (as  they  loo  are  wise)  will  par- 
don u»,  and  those  who  wish  to  administer  public  aflairs  iifler 
our  manner,  for  not  admitting  such  panegyrists  of  tyranny 
tato  our  republic.  Let  them  go  about  among  other  Ktatrs  and 
offer  for  sale  their  fine,  magniGcenl  and  persuasiw  wonls,  and 
endeavour  for  the  sake  of  the  honours  and  rewards  they  receive 
from  tyrants,  to  seduce  republics  into  tyranny. — But  to  return 
10  our  subject:  Let  us  now  mention  in  what  manner  the  tyrant 
"-an  support  his  army,  so  numerous,  so  splendid  and  inuliiform. 
If  diere  be  in  tlie  state  any  property  consecrated  lo  religious 
purposes,  he  will,  in  the  tirsi  place,  seize  and  sell  thai,  and 
upend  what  it  produceth.  Hr  will  next  require  from  the  peo- 
ple some  light  lax  or  tribute:  and  when  these  resources  fail, 
ho  and  his  household  eompanioni,  and  his  o-tsociiite^,  and  his 
harlots,  must  bo  maintained  wholly  by  the  people  out  of  their 
paternal  inheritance.  Those  who  have  begotten  ihe  tyrant 
must  nourish  him  and  his.  But  the  enmged  multitude,  who 
Mt  tiiai  up,  will  lay  that  ti  u  not  just  thai  the  adult  otbpring 
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.  should  be  maintained  by  the  parent;  thai  they  8id  not  n 
him  for  (bis  purpose  to  be  the  senanls  of  his  sen.'aiits,  and  lo 
maintain  him  anJ  them  with  all  the  lumultoary  train  of  his 
atleniJants  and  parasites;  but  in  order  to  be  liberated  by  him 
from  the  dominion  of  the  rich.  And  now  they  will  command 
him  and  his  friends  to  depart  from  the  slate,  in  the  same  man* 
ner  that  a  father  would  turn  out  of  doors  a  prodigal  son  and 
his  drunken  companions.  Then  at  length,  by  Jupiter,  will 
this  people  know  what  beasts  they  are  themselves,  and  what 
a  beasl  they  have  generated,  and  bred  up,  and  delighted  in. 
Their  attempt  to  drive  him  out  will  be  vain,  for  he  is  now  to» 
strong  for  them.  The  tyrant  with  parricidal  arms  will  over- 
power his  country:  so  that  thit  people,  so  impatient  of  the 
government  of  freemen,  instead  of  the  excessive  and  unseaeon- 
able  liberty  diey  desired,  must  submit  to  the  most  rigorous  ami 
grievous  bondage. 

The  tyrant  himself  remains  to  be  considered,  what  kind 
of  man  he  is,  how  his  character  is  formed,  and  whether  he 
leads  a  misei-able  or  a  happy  life.  Let  us  firsi  consider 
the  nature  of  the  desires  of  man.^ — Of  those  desires  which 
are  not  necessary,  some,  it  appears  to  me,  are  unlawful. 
These  indeed  spring  up  in  everyone;  but  being  corrected  by 
reason,  byOlbc  laws,  and  by  the  better  desires,  they  either 
forsake  some  men  altogether,  or  are  so  repressed,  as  lo  ap- 
pear rarely,  and  to  become  feeble.  Such  are  the  desires 
which  are  oftenest  excited  in  sleep,  when  the  rational  part  of 
the  soul  is  at  rest,  and  the  part  which  is  brutal  and  savage, 
being  intoxicated  with  liquor  and  loaded  with  food,  ezidts  im* 
moderately.  It  then  dares  (o  do  every  thing,  being  void  of  all 
reason  and  discretion:  it  will  commit  whatever  is  impudent, 
rash,  impure,  and  atrocious;  and  scruples  not  at  any  crime,  or 
any  manner  of  depravity,  however  hideous.  But  he  who  is 
ti3  good  health,  and  lives  with  temperance  and  moderation, 
and  retires  to  rest,  having  stirred  up  the  rational  part  of  hiK 
soul,  and  filled  it  with  good  thoughts,  and  feasted  it  wtlh 
choice  reasonings; — and  having  allowed  the  concupiscihie. 
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pan  of  tbf  soul  (vhich  requires  the  nourishment  of  pleasures) 
neither  to  be  starved  nor  gliitied,  so  thai  it  may  be  quiet,  and 
give  no  disturbance  by  its  wants  or  its  satiety;  and  having 
likewise  restrained  and  soothed  the  irascible  part  of  the  mind, 
ihat  it  be  not  disturbed  by  transports  of  anger;  such  a  peraon 
having  thus  composed  ihc  iwo  unadvised  parts  of  ihc  sou),  iii 
order  that  ihe  third,  or  rational  part,  wherein  wisdom  resides, 
may  shine  forth  unclouded,  shall  in  this  manner  take  rrsi:  he 
will  enjoy  tranquitliiy,  and  the  visions  of  his  sleep  will  resem- 
ble truth. — There  is,  in  fact,  in  every  one,  even  in  those  who 
appear  among  men  tlie  most  moderate,  a  species  of  desires, 
terrible,  savage,  and  iniquitous. 

Suppose  now  B  person  educated  in  corrupt  manners,  and 
dranii  into  all  kinds  of  licentiousness  and  flagiiioiisne^s — 
which  is  termed,  however,  by  those  who  seduce  hira,  the  most 
complete  liberty:  when  those  corrupters  have  no  hopes  of 
reuining  him  in  their  power  any  other  way,  they  excite  in 
him  certain  furious  lusts,  and  by  their  odours,  and  perfumes, 
and  garlands,  and  wines,  and  all  the  various  contrivances  and 
machinal  ions  which  such  dissolute  persons  arc  wont  to  em- 
ploy, they  feed  his  pleasures,  and  add  slings  to  his  desires. 
Then,  indeed,  his  whole  soul  rages  and  burns  with  madncs*. 
Being  thus  stimulated  and  surrounded  with  such  companions, 
if  any  moderate  desires,  or  any  modest  sentiments  or  opinions 
should  obtrude  themselves  upon  him,  he  immediately  destroys 
or  cspets  them,  until  be  be  entirely  void  of  all  tcm[)erance, 
Qiid  be  fill(;d  with  new  phreney.  Thus  il  is  ihal  a  tyrannical  man 
originates.  Of  old  it  was  said,  that  love  i^  a  tyrant;  and  haih  not 
adninkenman,  likewise,  a  tyrannical  disposition?  He  is  furious 
and  beside  himself,  and  endeavours  and  hopes  to  govern  not 
only  men,  but  even  the  immortal  gods.  The  lyTannical  man, 
noslexcellentfriends,  becomes  so  completely,  when,  either  fi'oro 
his  natural  temper,  or  bis  pursuits,  or  from  both,  he  becomes 
■ehincholy,  or  a  drunkard,  or  violently  in  love. — But  in  what 
manner  docs  he  Vwvf  In  the  midst  of  feastiogs,  and  rcvcllingi, 
tnd  banqucU  sod  harlots,  and  all  such  things  aa  may  be  ez- 


pecte^  to  surround  ihoae  whose  souls  are  governet 
Iua(s.  And  rvory  day  and  nighc  do  there  spring  forth  in  then 
most  vehement  desires,  indigent  of  many  things.  If  ihey  have 
any  yearly  revenue,  it  is  soon  expended,  and  then  they  bor- 
row on  usury,  and  dissipate  their  paternal  inhcrilaiice.  And 
when  all  things  fail  them,  when  their  many  and  ardent  desires, 
nestling  in  the  mind,  shall  give  frequent  and  powerful  cries, 
and  sting  and  goad  them,  they  will  endeavour  to  find  oul  if 
any  one  possess  any  thing  which  ihey  may  acquire  by  deceit, 
or  seize  by  violence.  They  are  compelltd,  therefore,  to 
plunder  from  every  quarter,  or  be  tormented  with  great  ago- 
nies: and  as  with  such  a  man  his  new  pleasures  predominate 
over  his  ancient  ones,  and  usurp  what  lielongcd  to  thetn, 
shall  he  not,  in  the  same  manner,  deem  il  right  that  he  may 
have  more  than  his  parents?  and  if  he  hath  spent  his  own 
property,  that  he  may  encroach  upon  theirs?  If  they  will  not 
permit  him  to  do  so,  will  he  not  cheat  or  steal  from  them? 
And  if  he  is  not  able  to  do  either,  will  he  not  use  rapine  and 
violence?  His  desires  loosed  from  all  control,  will  tyran- 
nbe  over  him:  such  as  he  rarely  was  when  asleep,  will  he 
now  always  be  when  awake,  and  from  no  impious  murder,  or 
horrid  deed  of  any  kind,  will  he  abstain.  But  that  tyrannical 
lust  within  him,  having  unbounded  license,  shall  urge  him  on 
rashly  to  every  wickedness,  whereby  he  may  support  himself, 
and  the  vile  rout  of  his  companions.  If  there  be  but  a  few 
of  such  men  in  ihe  state,  they  will  serve  as  guards  to  the  tyrant, 
or  assist  him,  for  hire,  in  his  wars.  Bui  if  there  be  no  war, 
and  that  they  remain  at  home,  they  commit  many  and  griev- 
ous mischiefs.  They  steal,  rob,  break  open  houses,  i 
temples,  make  free-men  slaves,  and  sometimes  become  ac< 
aers  and  informers,  and  give  false  testimony,  and  comipl  f! 
judges  with  bribes.  All  these  evils,  great  as  they  are,  bear 
no  comparison  to  those  which  the  wretched  slate  endures  from 
the  tyrant  himself  and  bis  tyranny. 

Tjraiits  are  rendered  wicked  and  miserable  by  the  coj 
pany  they  keep,  cenvtrsiug  only  with  their  minions  ajid  flat! 
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CTS,  who  art  ever  ready  to  administer  to  tbem  obsequiously  in 
every  tiling.  These  at  firsi  aseume  the  appearance  of  his 
trieadi,  but  after  they  have  gained  their  purposes,  ihey  be- 
come iiis  enemies.  Liberty  or  true  friendship,  the  lyrantiical 
disposition  never  tastes.  We  may  then  surely  call  ilie  tyrant 
Pithless  and  unjust;  and  on  the  ivholc  conclude  that  he  is  the 
worst  and  most  miserable  of  men.  The  longer  he  exercises 
tyranny,  the  more  completely  wicked  and  miserable  be  will 
become.  The  tyrant  himself  will  in  these  respects  very  much 
resemble  the  state  which  he  oppresses.  The  relations  of  both 
to  virtue  and  happiness  ore  similar.  And  let  us  not,  my 
friends,  Ik:  deceived  by  the  specious  appearance  of  such  a 
«(ate,  nor  be  struck  with  admiration,  whilst  we  regard  the 
lyrant  alono,  or  those  few  who  share  with  him  the  supreme 
power.  Wc  should  go  through  the  state,  and  view  it  with 
our  own  eyes  minutely,  in  order  (o  form  our  Judgment  of  it. 
We  should  investigate  tlic  mind  and  manners  of  the  tyrant,  am) 
penetrate  into  the  very  interior  of  his  soul,  and  not  like  chil- 
dren, beholding  the  outside  merely,  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
astounded  a(  the  night  of  tyrannical  pomp. — The  stale  is 
enslaved  in  the  greatest  degree:  and  yet  we  see  in  it  somo 
who  are  the  masters,  (the  worst  part  of  the  community, )*and 
others  called  freemen,  who  obey.  But  the  whole  of  it,  in 
general,  and  chiefly  the  most  excellent  part,  is  disgracefully 
and  miserably  slavish.  In  the  same  manner,  the  soul  of  the 
lyrant  is  abject  and  servile;  those  parts  of  it  which  are  the  do- 
blest,  being  enslaved,  whilst  that  small  par!  of  it  which  is  most 
wicked  and  frantic,  is  the  ruler.  A  soul  thus  tyrannized  over 
is  always  goaded  violently  by  some  stinging  passion:  it  is 
indigent,  craving,  and  insatiable,  and  filled  with  tumult,  per* 
turbation,  and  remorse.  There  will  not  be  more  lamentations, 
und  groans,  and  waitings,  and  tormeuts,  in  any  enslaved  city, 
than  in  the  soul  of  the  tyrant,  who  madly  rages  with  his  desires 
niid  bis  lusts.  He  is  by  far  tiic  most  wretched  of  all  nic%. 
a  lyifcnoy  is  tJic  most  wretcbcd  of  all  govfmmcntB. 
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Private  men  who  are  rich  and  have  many  slaves,  have 
some  resemblance  to  the  tyrants  1r  have  described*  Like 
them  they  rule  over  many.  But  there  is  this  difference  between 
them:  the  former  live  securely,  because  each  of  them  is  pro- 
tected by  the  whole  state.  But  if  some  god  should  take  one 
of  them  who  had  fifty  slaves,  or  upwards,  out  of  the  state,  and 
establish  him,  together  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  all  his 
property  and  slaves,  in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  where  there  was 
no  fi*eeman  to  afford  him  assistance;  in  what  fear  would  he 
not  be,  lest  his  slaves  should  rise  upon  him,  and  destroy  him- 
self and  his  family?  Would  he  not  be  obliged  to  flatter  some 
of  those  slaves,  and  set  them  at  liberty,  and  promise  them 
many  things?  He  must  even  do  so,  or  soon  perish.  And  if 
many  other  freemen,  who  had  no  slaves  themselves,  and  who 
could  not  endure  that  any  one  should  be  the  absolute  master 
of  another,  should  settle  around  him,  his  condition  would  then 
be  still  worse.  He  would  be  enclosed  and  encompassed  with 
enemies.  In  such  a  prison-house,  is  the  tyrant  of  whom  we 
have  been  speaking  bound,  distiu*bed  always  with  anxiety  and 
terror.  He  alone,  of  all  in  his  state,  is  unable  to  go  abroad, 
or  to  see  such  things  as  other  men  behold;  dweUing  in  fear 
within  the  walls  of  his  palace,  and  envying  his  citizens  the 
fireedom  and  pleasures  they  enjoy.  Most  true  it  is  then, 
though  many  imagine  otherwise,  that  the  complete  tyrant  is  a 
complete  slave;  and  a  flatterer  of  the  most  wicked  men.  His 
desires,  which  are  so  ravenous,  are  never  satisfied;  but  he  is 
always  in  want  of  many  things,  and  would  appear  poor  indeed 
to  any  one  who  could  penetrate  into  his  mind.  He  is^  dis- 
tracted with  perpetual  fear,  and  a  prey  to  solicitude,  through 
the  whole  of  his  life.  From  all  these  things  he  must  neces- 
sarily become  envious,  faithless,  unjust,  and  unholy,  and  a  sink 
and  fomenter  of  all  kind  of  wickedness, — and  be  very  mise- 
rable himself,  and  render  all  those  who  adhere  to  hhn  equalTy 
wretched. 
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.■/  Journey  through  Albania,  and  other  provincrj  of  Turkey  in 
Kuro/>e  ttntl  Aaia,  to  ContlantinopU,  during  ihc  ytitrs  HOd 
nnrfiatO.     Dif  J.  C.  llobkoust.     '2toU.  ilo. 

[From  the  MonthI;  Rctje*.] 
Wk  have  in  these  volumes  another  csamplo  of  the  effect  of 
the  latB  system  of  escliision  from  Fntnco  and  Italy,  in  direct- 
ing the  researches  of  our  couiilryiiii;i)  ii>  the  shores  of  Greece. 
Mr.  Ilobhouse  took  an  extensive  .survey  of  ihc  cinssic  lenrilo- 
ry  and  travelled  in  company  with  lord  Byron;  whose  prolific 
mu.ie  has  of  latv  rendered  our  fair  rounlrywomei)  sn  lamiUar 
with  the  maniters  and  scenery  of  the  Levant.  These  conai- 
■Icnilions  eniille  his  journal  to  a  notice  of  some  length,  noi- 
withfllandinf;  the  frequency  of  laic  pulilteniion^  on  the  subject, 
»nd  the  proraiae  of  a  comprehensive  performance  of  a  similar 
description  under  (he  supcrintendance  of  Mr.  Watpole. — The 
leading  objects  of  Mr.  H.'s  obser\ations  were  Albania,  Attica, 
ihe  Troail,  and  Con^taniinople,  to  each  of  which  kc  shall  give 
attention  in  its  turn;  bestowing,  however,  a  larger  portion  of 
our  space  on  the  fu-st-meniioned  articles,  the  Troad  having 
already  b-.'en  a  topic  of  ample  discussion,  and  the  wondert 
of  Constant  in  opin  having  been  lately  brought  before  our  read- 
ers in  our  notice  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels. 

Mr.  Hobhouse'a  narrative  begins  in  September  1000,  at 
which  lime  lord  Byron  and  he  set  sail  from  Malta,  and  pro- 
ceeded  to  the  shores  of  Greece.  Being  on  board  abrigofwor, 
which  convoyed  a  fleet  of  small  merciiantmen  to  Patran,  the 
northwest  part  of  the  Peloponnesus  was  the  portion  of  Grecian 
territory  tiai  first  attracted  their  observation.  Ccphalonia 
appeared  a  chain  of  high  rocks  to  the  north,  and  Zanle  a  level 
island  to  the  south;  wlule,  in  front,  their  attention  was  fixed 
an  the  high  mountains  of  Albania  and  the  Morea;  and  the 
freshness  of  the  green  plantations  of  currant-trees  afforded  a 
delightful  relief  to  eyp.t  accustomed  to  the  white  waste  of 
Malta.  After  having  passed  near  Ithaca,  and  viewed,  in  their 
progress  northward,  the  far-famed  Leucadian  precipice,  the 
voyagers  anchored  off  Prevesa,  a  southern  port  in  Albania, 
noa  commenced  ifaeir  tour  on  the  main-land.  An  apology  isi 
madcin/intin«(pp.  5, 6,  7.)  for  a  want  of  precision  in  eipTain- 
tng  ibe  course  of  rivers,  the  direction  of  the  mountains,  anil 
the  relative  position  of  the  ancteat  and  iDodvrn  cities  of  Epi- 
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ru5.    That  country  woe  never  accurately  described  by  ci'. 

the  Greek  or  Roman  wrflbrs,  and  its  frequcnl  change  of  toas- 
ters led  unavoidably  to  a  perplexioe  change  of  names.  Strabo 
avows  hii  inability  to  specify  the  tiimts  of  the  different  Epi- 
rote  iribes;  and  Ptolemy  takes  perhaps  an  unauthorized  liber- 
ty, when  he  includes  Acarnania  and  Amphilochia  witliJa  the 
boundary  of  Epirus.  M.  D' Anville  franljly  confessed  his  want 
of  information  on  this  topic;  iind  Mr,  Gibbon  declared  ibat  n 
are  nearly  as  much  acquainted  wilh  the  nature  of  the  lerrilq 
ry  in  question  as  with  the  wilds  of  North  America.  Tots 
such  a  thing  as  a  map  amonc  the  Turks  would  be  idle,  a 
are  accustomed  to  ridicule  atlslaCislical  calculations. 

Having  described  Prevosa,  and  the  adjacent  ruins  of  Nico- 
polis,  Mr.  H.  prooccds  to  give  an  account  of  the  town  of  Aria, 
fitiiaied  inland  near  the  gulf  of  that  name.  It  was  a  place  g' 
conserjuence  iinlil  Ali  Pacha  made  loannina  the  seat  of  gov«— 
menl  ami  ruled  Arta  by  a  dependent  under  the  title  of  a 
Mr.  H.  does  not  incline  to  the  opinion  that  Arta  is  the  a  _ 

Ambracia,  or  that  ihe  river  on  which  il  stands  is  ihe  ancient 
Arncihos, — Holding  a  northward  course  from  Aria,  the  tra- 
vellers reached,  en  (he  second  day,  loannina,  a  city  containing 
not  fewer  than  40,000  inhabitants,  and  standing  on  ihc  western 
bank  of  the  lake  to  which  M,  Pouqucville  tvoutd  give  the  name 
oi' Acherusian. 

'  The  houses  arc,  many  of  thorn,  large  mid  wcll-builc,  contain- 
ing a  court-yard,  iind  having  warehouses  or  staliles  on  the  ground, 
with  an  open  gallery  and  the  apartments  of  the  family  above.  A 
flight  of  wooden  steps  undercover  of  the  pent  of  the  gallery  con- 
nects the  under  and  upper  purt  of  the  houses.  Though  they  have 
but  a  gloomy  appearance  from  the  street,  having  the  windows  ve- 
ry small,  and  latticed  with  cross  bars  of  wood,  and  presenting  the 
inhospitable  show  of  large  folding  doors,  big  enough  to  admit  the 
horses  und  cuttk-of  the  family,  but  never  left  open,  yd  the  yard, 
which  is  often  furnished  wilh  orange  and  lemon  trees,  and  m  the 
beat  houses  communicates  with  a  garden,  makes  them  very  lively 
A^m  within,  and  the  galleries  arc  sufficiently  extensive  to  allows — 
scope  for  walking  in  I'ainy  weather. 

'The  Bazar,  or  principal  street,  inhabited  by  the  tradesm 
la  well  funiishcd,  and  has  a  showy  appearance.  The  Bizcsta 
covered  Bazar  is  of  considerable  size,  and  would  put  you  1 
^  mind,  as  njay-be  ol)served  of  all  these  places,  of  F.xetcr-'Chan^ 
'  The  phristains  of  loannina,  though  inhabiting  a  part  of  AIM 
I  tiU,  ajid  ^*crtied  by  Albanian  masters,  call  themselves  Greekl ,_ 
f .  M  do  the  inhabitants  of  Arta,  Prevesa,  and  even  of  many  vtll^ex 
I  ))ighcr  up  the  country:  they  neither  wear  Uie  Albanian  dreu,  nor 
I  upcak  the  Albanian  bnguage,  and  they  pnrtftkc  also  in  cvcrf  par*  . 
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ticuUr  o(  the  manners  Rnd  customs  of  (he  Greeks  of  the  Mofes, 
Roumelia,  and  the  other  christain  pnrts  of  Turkey  in  Europe  and 
A&ia^^'l'hcy  appear  a  distinct  rjcc  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains,  and  perhaps  are  sprung  from  ancient  settlers,  who  may 
have  retired,  from  lime  to  limci  before  the  successive  comiucrors 
of  Peloponnesus  and  Greece,  into  a  country  where,  although  en- 
slaved, ihey  were  less  exposed  to  perpetual  ravages  and  to  a 
frequent  change  of  masters. — 

'  The  Greeks  of  loannina  arc, with  the  exception  of  the  priesl<>. 
Slid  of  some  few  wlxi  ai-c  in  the  employments  of  the  Pasha,  all 
eni^gcd  in  trade;  and  many  of  the  liciter  soi't  pass  three  or  fbui* 
years  in  the  merchant-houses  of  Trieste,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice, 
and  Vienna,  which  in  addition  tu  the  education  they  receive  in  the 
schools  of  their  own  city,  where  they  may  Icam  French  and  Ita- 
lian, gives  them  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  most  diffused 
modem  lanF^uages,  uiid  adds  also  to  the  ease  and  urbanity  of 
their  address. — 

'  There  is  a  fair  which  lasts  a  forliiighl,  held  once  a  year  on  the 
plain.n  mile  atid  half  to  tlic  south-east  of  the  city,  and  diirinp;  ihi^ 
time  all  the  tradesmen  arc  obliged  to  leave  their  shops  in  the  Ha- 
znr  and  Bizestcin,  which  are  shut,«nd  to  Hct  up  tioulhs  in  the  plain. 
This  the  vizier  finds  a  very  good  method  of  geitinj;  at  some  know- 
ledge of  the  actual  property  of  hiit  subjects.  The  fair  was  held 
during  our  residence  in  the  city,  and  opened  on  the  8tli  of  Octo- 
ber, when  we  pnsscd  through  it  on  horseback.'— 

*  Cloth  of  Frcncli  and  German  manufacture  is  sent  frnm  Lcip- 
sig.  This  is  the  chief  article  of  imporlaiion,  as  it  is  fitim  this  5ur 
that  all  the  richer  Greeks  and  Turks,  not  only  in  Albania  but  in 
great  part  of  Roumelia  ancl  in  the  Moren,  supply  themselves  with 
the  loose  robes  and  pclisHcs  of  their  winter  dress.  English  cloth 
is  in  the  highest  estimation,  but  seldom  to  be  met  with  here,  or 
even  at  Smyrna  and  Coitslaniinoplei  on  account  of  its  great  price. 
The  best  of  the  clolh  sold  a(  loannina  was  nut  eijual  to  the  won' 
of  that  manufactured  in  England,  and  was  of  a  coarse  I hin  texture, 
and  very  badly  dyed. 

'  The  articles  of  exportation  are,  oil,  wool,  com,  and  tobaccn. 
for  the  ports  of  the  Adriatic  and  Naples;  and,  for  inland  ciicida- 
lafion  tlirough  Albania  and  Roumcliu,  spun  cottons  from  the  plninsi 
of  Triccala,  stocks  of  guns  and  pivtots  mounted  in  chased  silver, 
both  plain  and  gilt,  and  also  embroidered  velvi'ti,sluffst  and  cloth*, 
which  arc  here  better  wrought  than  in  any  other  part  of  Turkey  tii 
Europe. 

'  Large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  drovis  of  cuillc  and  burses, 
are  collected  from  the  Irills  both  of  the  I..uwer  and  Upper  AIl>a- 
nta  for  the  fair.  Of  ihcue,  nll'bui  the  liorscs,  which  arc  disper- 
sed in  the  country,  are  sold  into  the  Ionian  lilanda. 

From  loanoinn,  ihp  course  of  iJie  travellers  was  din 
noribwonb  lo  tiie  towu  of  Tepellcnc;  where  tlicy  fi 
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Paclin  pneagetl  in  thcbusilcof  military  movements,  and  aTjl_  __ 
to  txlend  nis  Lerrilory  by  incorporaline  into  i(  the  possessions 
of  a  ncij^liijouring  prince.  During  meir  journey,  they  had 
ample  opportunity  of  observing  Ihai  the  Albiinians  devolve 
on  their  women  a  number  of  (oilsome  and  degrading  uflices. 
The  aged  mnlroii  and  the  Lender  mniden  are  seen  feichtnc 
water  from  the  distant  founlain,  and  laljoiiring  under  llic 
weight  of  their  large  pilcliers,  one  of  which  ihcy  carry  on  the 
head,  the  other  in  the  hand. — On  nrriving  at  liead-ouariers, 
Ihe  ti-avellcrs  were  received  with  attention  by  the  oinccra  of 
ihc  pacha,  and  were  foi-mally  introduced  lo  him  on  the  nu 
day. 

'  The  vizier  was  a  short  man,  aliout  five  feet  five  inchei 
height,  and  very  fat.  He  had  a  very  pleasiug  face,  fair  and  r 
with  blue  quick  eyes,  not  at  all  settled  in  a  Turkish  gravity.  His 
beard  was  long  &nd  wliite,  and  such  a  one  as  any  other  Turk  wouM 
liave  been  proud  of;  though  he,  who  was  more  taken  up  with  his 
guests  than  himself,  did  not  continue  looking  at  it,  nor  fimclling 
and  stroking  it,  as  is  usually  the  custom  of  his  countrymen,  to  fill 
up  the  pauses  of  conversation.  He  was  not  ver)-  magniliceiitly 
dressed,  except  that  his  high  turban,  composed  of  many  small  rallsi 
seemed  of  6ne  gold  muslin,  and  his  atlagha]),  or  long  dag) 
was  studded  with  brilliants. 

'  He  was  mightily  civil;  and  said  he  considered  us  aa  his  o! 
dren.  He  showed  us  a  mountain  howitzer,  which  wa«  lyini 
his  apartment,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  telling  us  dtat  l)e| 
several  large  cannon.  He  liimed  round  two  or  three  times  toU^ 
through  an  English  telescope,  and  at  last  handed  it  to  us  tbat-^ 
might  look  ai  a  parly  of  Turks  on  horseback  riding  along  the  ban) 
of  the  liver  towards  Tepellenfi.  He  then  said,  "  that  man  whom 
vou  see  on  the  road  is  the  chief  minister  of  my  enemy,  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  and  he  is  now  coming  over  to  mc,  having  deserted  his  n 
ler  to  take  the  stronger  side."  Me  addressed  this  with  a  Smile jg 
the  secretary,  desifing  him  to  intei-pret  it  to  us. 

<  Wctook  pipes,  coffee,  and  sweetmeats,  with  him;  but  be  j 
not  secni  so  particular  about  these  things  as  other  Turks  wIk 
we  have  seen.    He  was  in  great  good  htimour,  and  several  tttnca 
laughed  aloud,  which  is  very  uncommon  in  a  man  of  consequence: 
1  never  daw  another  instance  of  it  in  Turkey. — 

'  There  are  no  common  topics  of  discourse  between  a  Turkiili 
vizier  and  a  traveller,  which  can  discover  the  abilities  of  citbcc 
party,  especially  as  ihcfie  conversations  are  always  in  llic  form  of 
{jucstion  and  answer.  However,  .a  Frank  may  think  his  Turk 
above  the  common  rtm,  if  his  host  docs  not  put  any  very  foolish 
interrogatories  to  htm,  and  Ali  did  not  ask  us  any  tiucstions  that 
betrayed  his  ignorance.  His  liveliness  and  case  gave  us  very  Ia. 
vourable  imprcbsiousof  Iiid  natural  capacity.  « 
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'  In  the  eveiung;  of  the  next  day  we  paid  the  vicicr  Another  vldt^ 
in  sn  apartment  more  elegantly  furnislied  thiui  iht^  one  with  (he 
rounlain.  Whilst  we  were  with  him,  a  mesBeogcr  came  in  from 
«  Beral,"  the  place  which  All's  army  (of  abnot  five  thousand  mtn) 
was  then  besieging.  We  were  not  acqutiintcd  witli  the  contents 
ofa  letter,  which  was  read  aloud,  until  a  long  gun.  looking  like  a 
duck  gun,  was  brought  into  the  roomi  and  then,  upon  one  ol'  us 
askhig  Uie  secretary  it  there  were  many  wild  fowl  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, he  answered,  yes;  but  that,  for  the  gun,  it  was  go- 
ing to  the  kicgc  of  Bcrat,  there  being  a  want  of  ordnance  in  the 
vizier's  army.     It  was  impossible  not  to  amile  at  this  war  in  mi- 

'  He  asked  iis,  what  had  made  us  travel  tn  Albania^  We  lold 
him  the  desire  of  seeing  so  great  a  man  as  himself.  "  Ay," 
returned  he,  «  did  you  ever  hear  of  me  in  Englandi"  We,  of 
course,  assured  him,  that  he  was  a  very  common  subject  of  con- 
versation in  onr  country;  and  he  seemed  by  no  means  inaccMsible 
to  the  flattery.' 

This  singular  character  was  ai  thai  time  about  sixty  years  of 
agc;  and,  tliough  born  of  a  family  of  some  consctjucnce,  hr 
owed  his  acquisition  of  power  altogether  to  hia  own  exertions. 
Having  made  himself  master  first  of  one  villace,  then  of  an- 
other, Tie  collecletl  logethcr  a  considerable  botly  of  Albanians, 
whom  he  paid,  according  to  the  common  practice,  by  plunder. 
After  havmg  acted  for  many  years  as  one  of  those  indervend- 
cnt  freebooters,  of  whom  so  many  are  to  be  found  jn  the  'furk- 
isb  empire,  he  at  last  obtained  money  enough  to  buy  an  infe- 
rior pachalik,  and  elevated  himself  by  ilm  jirogrcssive  opera- 
tion of  force  and  artifice  lo  his  present  silualion.  He  subse- 
quently contrived  to  obtain  pacnaliks  for  boUt  his  sons;  one 
of  whom,  named  Veli,  is  pacha  of  the  Morea.  Unprincipled 
Its  his  career  has  been,  he  has  succeeded  in  clearing  his  do- 
minions from  those  bands  of  robbers  who  formerly  uid  bolb 
inhabitants  and  travellers  under  an  indiscriminate  contribution; 
but  the  neighbouring  territory  continues  in  the  most  disturbed 
state.  His  regular  force  is  generally  atiout  eight  thousand 
men:  but,  as  every  Albanian  is  familiar  with  the  use  of  llic  gun 
and  the  sabre,  and  firmly  attached  to  his  ruler,  any  attempt, 
on  ihe  jMirt  of  n  foreign  enemy,  to  conquer  the  country,  would 
be  extremely  hazardous.  Throughout  ibe  whole  of  tliis  ter- 
ritory, the  imperial  firman  Is  liltle  resnected,  while  the  signa- 
ture of  the  pacha  commands  nnlimitea  obedience.  His  rcve- 
tiuc  arises  from  a  number  of  villages,  which  arc  considered  as 
his  own  property,  as  well  as  from  various  towns  and  dislricU 
which  are  forred  (o  pay  him  for  protection;  altogether,  it  ex- 
ceeds half  a  million  sterling,  u  sumof  gruatimportaoccinibat 
tountry. 
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When  they  look  leave,  the  travellers  received  tiom  the  i 
a  letler  to  his  officers  in  the  quarter  whither  ihey  iniena 
proceed,  of  which  a  fac'simile  is  inserted  towanls  Uie  end  of 
the  work;  and,  as  the  running  hand  of  a  modern  Greek  ia  a' 
most  unintelligible  except  to  a  practised  reader,  Mr.  '" 
given  (p.  1151.)  a  copy  of  the  letler  in  the  usual  ch; 
i;ach  line  corresponding  with  the  fac-simile.  His  read< 
no  doubt,  be  gratified  on  finding  such  an  approximation  U 
classic  language,  in  a  composiiion  whicli  is  not  put  together 
with  care  in  the  closet,  but  which  expresses  the  current  dic- 
tion of  those  barbarians. 

Willi  respect  to  the  nalioual  character  of  the  Albaoiaits,  Mr. 
Ilobhouse,  without  lanctiing  into  the  effusions  of  PouqueviUe, 
describes  them  as  men  of  great  spirit  and  activity.  Their  sta- 
ture is  of  the  middle  size,  Uicir  chests  are  full  and  broad,  ibeir 
eyes  lively,  and  their  posture  is  upright.  Their  womeo  itn 
tall,  hardy,  and  not  ill  looking,  but  bear  in  their  countenance 
the  decisive  tokens  of  penury  and  haid  labour.  The  men  al- 
ways go  armed,  having  a  pistol  in  their  belt,  and  frequently  a 
curveJsabre  at  their  side.  The  peasants  carry  a  long  gun  when 
tending  their  flocks,  and  ofteu  when  tilling  their  land,  so  much 
havethe  unsettled  habiisofthe  country  impressed  on  the  whole 
population  the  necessity  of  defence.  The  Albanian  dress,  when 
new  and  clean,  is  not  inelegant,  but  the  clothes  commonly  worn 
are  of  a  coarse  and  dirty  appearance.  Their  dwellings  have 
generally  two  apartments,  one  of  which  is  the  place  of  dcpo- 
sitinc;  their  maize  and  grapes.  In  point  of  diet,  the  peo]tle  are 
usually  temperate,  and  save  their  money  with  a  view  to  ibr 
purchase  of  arms  and  trinkets. 

On  leaving  Albania,  Mr.  II.  proceeded,  under  the  protectigo 
of  a  guard,  through  the  ancient  AcarnanJa,  and  passed  tfae 
Achelous,  (now  the  Aspro,]  the  largest  of  the  Grecian  riven. 
After  having  crossed  over  to  Patras,  he  and  his  noble  friend  re- 
turned to  the  nortJiem  side  of  the  gulf,  and  held  tlieir  coune 
by  Parnassus  to  Liv3dia,Cha!ronf  a.  Orchomenos,  and  Thebes; 


visiting,  by  the  way,  the  ruins  of  Delphi  and  the  Caslaliaa 
iring.  The  places  honoured  with  these  high-sounding  namci 
lord,  however,  in  their  present  condition,  very  little  to  ani- 


apnnj 

afiort 

mate  the  enthusiasm  of  an  admirer  of  the  classics.  Tl"- 

and  villages  in  most  parts  of  Greece  are  insignitici, 

dcscripiioni  the  streams  are  mere  rivulets;  ana  dis.i  |  , 

is  experienced  in  ever*  thing  except  in  the  beautyol 

of  the  scenery,  and  llie  grandeur  of  others.     On  lln   ru^j^td 

turface  of  Delphi,  JC  was  in  vain  to  look  fur  f^ouud  liilcu  Ifor 

:he  «ite  of  3  town  ni  magnitude::  bi:i  ihv  difficulty  of  ftcc«^ 
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sufficient  pointed  i<  out  as  a  safe  place  for  depositing  Irea- 
siires.  Though  Delphi  was  often  plundered,  yet,  when  due 
precautions  were  lakcn,  we  find  from  hislory  that  (he  invaders, 
whether  Persians  or  Gauls,  were  repulsed,  and  laught  lo  reve- 
rence the  sancliiy  of  [he  spot.  One  only  of  the  master-pieces 
which  adorned  Delphi  is  now  in  preservation,  but  it  is  3  relic  of 
the  highest  importance:  \ 

■  The  iriplc-lwisted  serpentine  column  of  brass,  whose  three 
heads  supponcil  the  tripod  dedicated  by  the  Greeks,  after  the  bat' 
tic  of  Ptatara,  lo  Apollo,  is  still  to  be  seen,  though  mutilated,  in 
the  spot  to  which  it  was  conveyed  Irom  Delphi  by  Coostantine,  to 
adorn  the  hippodrome  of  his  new  capital.  The  columotas  much 
of  it  as  is  seen  above  ground,  is  now  about  seven  feet  in  height,  >nd 
of  a  proportionate  thickness.  It  is  hollow,  and  the  cavity  Ims  by 
the  Turks  been  filled  up  with  stones.' 

Bceotia  is  i^markably  destitute  of  ancient  remains,  and  the 
traveller  who  makes  a  progress  through  it  will  find  little  on  the 
spot  to  assist  his  conjectures.  The  followine  particulars  afford 
a  striking  example  oi  the  frailly  of  human  anairs  in  the  rase  of 
the  city  which,  under  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  exercised 
such  distinguished  influriice  over  the  Grecian  community: 

*  Thebes  has  been  in  a  manner  blotted  out  of  the  page  of  histo. 
ry,  since  the  last  battle  of  Chxruiii^a  between  Sylla  and  Tdxilus. 
In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  village>  which  was 
the  case  with  all  the  other  BoEoiian  cities,  except  Tanagra  and 
Ttiespise.  Unchcsias,  Haliartus,  Coronca,  and  other  towns,  once 
of  considerable  ;nagnilude,  were  almost  in  ruins,  and  hastening 
liut  to  decay-  In  the  second  century,  the  whole  of  the  lower  town, 
except  the  temples,  bad  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  the  citadel  alone, 
DO  longer  called  Cadmta  but  Thebes,  now  continued  to  be  itiha- 
Mlcd.  It  never  appears  to  have  recovered  its  importsjice  under 
the  emperors. — It  is  now  a  very  poor  town,  containing  about  five 
hundred  houses,  mostly  of  wood,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  Turks. 
It  has  two  mosks  and  four  churches.  We  ulept  two  Tiighii  in 
the  town,  and  were  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  Greek  bisliup.  There 
is  nothing  worthy  of  notice  in  this  place;  though  a  public  clock> 
c«rtaiD)y  without  a  rival  in  this  part  of  Turkey,  is  considered  by 
Ihc  people  of  Uic  place  and  pointed  out  to  travellers  as  a  great  cu- 
riosity."— 

*Thcstrcamof  the  Ismenus  has  been  much  diminished,  by  the 
aeans  taken  to  make  part  of  its  waters  How  in  an  artificial  chan- 
nel, for  the  sake  of  turning  ati  ovrrshot-mill  about  a  hundred  pa- 
ces below  the  founuin.  We  stepped  across  it  with  ease,  u  ' 
had  we  walked  through  ii,  ahould  not  have  been  wet  above  I 
ankles.'— 

vot.vii.  56 
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'  We  had  some  difRcutty  in  procuring  horses  at  Thebc^i  as 
were  not  provided  with  a  travelling  firman  from  the  portc>  and 
as  wc  had  now  left  the  dominion*  of  our  patron  Ati,  and  were  in 
the  territory  of  Bekir,  pasha  of  Ihc  Negroponte.  We  at  last, 
however,  accomplished  this  point,  and  set  out  late  in  the  day  for 
Athens, 

'  The  road  look  us  across  the  rivulet  in  the  ravin,  and  near  the 
tepid  fountain,  which  we  left  to  the  right,  and  proceeded  for  two 
hours  over  a  plain  to  the  south-east,  well  cultivated,  but  withoi 
single  tree.  We  then  crossed  the  Asopus,  a  small  Btream, 
bridge  called  Metropolita,  in  the  site  nearly  of  Erythrxi  whei 
the  troops  of  Mardoiiius  were  encamped,  along  the  banks  of 
river,  as  far  as  Hysix,  on  the  coiifines  of  the  Plat^an  territory, 
near  which  the  Greek  forces  were  also  stationed  when  Mausiius 
was  killed  by  the  Athenian  horse.  We  here  found  ourselves  at 
once  in  another  kind  of  country;  for  the  soil,  which  had  been  before 
rich  and  deep,  was  now  rooky  and  light,  and  we  began  to  scale  low 
Gtony  hills,  going  to  the  south-south-east  for  thee  hours.  We 
passed  a  small  marshy  plain,  and  then  ascended  a  zigzag  path  on 
a  rock,  which  is  a  lowridgeof  Mount  Elatias,  or  Cithxron.  When 
we  got  to  the  top  we  had  the  ruins  of  a  small  tower  on  a  crag  to 
our  left.  Descending  a  little,  we  came  at  once  upon  a  green  plain, 
about  four  miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth,  running  from  west  to 
cast.  On  entering  this  plain,  we  left  on  our  right  hand  a  small  i" 
lage,  with  a  church  of  some  size,  and  pi-oceeded  eastward  for 
hour,  when  we  arrived  at  a  must  miserable  and  half  deserted 
lagc,  called  Scoui'ta. 

'  Here  we  passed  our  Christmas  Eve,  in  the  wursi  hovel  of  w1 
we  had  ever  been  inmates,  Thu  cows  and  pigs  occupied  the  loi 
er  part  of  the  chamber,  where  there  were  racks  and  aiangera 
other  appunenances  of  the  stable,  and  we  were  put  in  possei 
of  the  upper  quarter.  We  wen-  almost  sutTocatcd  with  the  unol 
a  common  calamity  in  Greek  cottages,  in  which  tlic  6re  U 
rally  made  in  the  middle  of  ihe  room,  and  the  rnof,  having 

aperture,  was  covered  with  large  flakes  of  soot,  that 

tihowered  down  upon  us  duiwg  the  night.' 

The  hardships  oftravelling,  however,  are  amply  compel 
led  on  arriving  at  Athens,  where  a  foreigner  discovers  an  ag; 
able  change  in  the  aspect  of  all  around  nim.  Personal  safet; 
here  complete;  and  (he  Turk  appears  to  lose  his  repul.%ive  It 
and  lo  assume  in  some  measure  the  character  of  humanity 
aJTability.  Lortl  Byron  and  Mr.  II.  remaitted  between  two 
and  three  months 'in  the  metropolis  cf  Attica,  and  had  thus  sn 
amnio  opportunity  of  examining  the  remains  of  ancient  art 
which  exist  in  il  to  an  extent  that  is  really  surprising  after 
the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years.  Athens  stands  at  Uie  foot 
of  the  rock  of  the  citadel,  and  contains  about  1300  houses, 
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suiTOunded  by  a  *al],  which,  as  K  comprehends  gardens  and 
corn-grounds,  k  nearly  ihrcc  miles  in  circuit.  Tlie  liouses  are 
Ktnull  and  bcully  bnill;  wliilc  iIk  streets,  iioiwithsismding  the 
Homeric  e|iiilie[  of  ivfo»yvi»,  are  all  narrow  and  irregular. 
Several  oT  ihetn  hnve  a  raised  cauacway  on  borh  sides,  eo 
broad  as  to  contraci  the  middle  or  the  street  tnlo  a  kind  of 
dirty  gutter.  The  trade  of  Athens  consists  in  exporting  Ihe 
produce  of  the  Dcighbourin?  territory,  parlicuhirly  oil,  and 
receiving  com  in  return,  with  maniifsictured  goods  from  Iialvt 
and  of  late  years  from  England.  Several  families  of  Franks 
are  scltled  here,  and  have  inicrmarried  with  the  Greeks;  and 
it  is  among  these  families  that  a  stranger  trill  6nd  the  most 
agreeable  society,  the  character  of  the  natives  foiling  consi- 
derably below  the  impression  cirilcd  by  a  remembrance  of 
the  days  of  ThemisiocUs  and  Aristides.  Thongh  the  op- 
pression of  the  Turkish  government  is  less  felt  here  than  m 
other  places,  great  trregiibrity  and  vexatious  exaction  still 
prevail: 

*  The  murmurs  of  (he  commonalty  have  frequently  broken  out 
into  open  complaintsi  and  even  n  complete  revolution,  involving 
the  destruction  of  the  Archons,  and  an  establishment  of  a  better  or- 
der of  things,  has  bcrn  meditated  by  tlic  mure  daring  and  ambitious 
amongst  the  oppressed.  An  unfortunate  msleconlcnl,  who,  in 
fond  recollection  of  better  days,  has  given  to  his  three  sons  the 
names  of  Miltiodcs,  Themisloclrs,and  Alcibiodes,  talked  to  me  of 
this  glorious  project  («  uA«  wfayput).  "  The  Turks,"  s>id  he, 
*>  will  be  on  our  side  if  we  gi^t  the  belter;  but  alas!  Ihe  influence  of 
money  is  all-powerful;  and  Demosthenes  himself,  were  he  alive, 
and  (like  me)  without  a  para,  would  not  have  a  single  listener." 
lie  added  besides,  that  their  priests,  a  powerful  txHiy,  would  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  their  Codja-bashees.' — 

'  Some  of  the  Athenitins  are  fond  of  tracing  back  tlieir  pecUgree, 
which,  however,  acording  to  their  own  account,  they  arc  unable  to 
do  beyond  the  Turkish  conquest.  The  name  C  hale  ocoiidy lea 
was,  till  lutciyi  the  one  held  in  the  greatest  repute;  but  the  person 
who  at  present  professes  himself  to  be,  on  his  mother's  side,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  family,  has  not  assumed  iheappeltntion-  The  cha- 
racter of  the  modem  inlutbiiants  of  this  town  does  not  rank  high  a- 
mongst  their  countrymen;  and  the  provcrli  which  is  to  be  seen  in 
Gibbon,  I  heard  quoted  against  tliem  in  their  own  city — **  As  bad 
fts  theTurksof  NegroiKinte,  tlie  Jew.iuf  Sa]onica.and  the  Greek* 
of  Athens."  A  French  resident,  who  bad  lived  vmongst  them 
many  years,  talking  to  me  of  their  propensity  to  i^alumni4ta  and 
supplant  each  other,  concluded  with  ilits  lively  expression,  "  Ue- 
lieve  roe,  my  dear  sir,  they  arc  the  same  canaille  bd  they  were  lit 
ihc  days  of  Mlltiadcs." 
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*  We  were  not  amongst  them  lung  ctwugh  to  discover  any  very^ 
unamiable  traits  by  which  they  may  be  disiinguiEhed  from  oUier 
Greeks,  though  1  think  we  saw  in  them  a  propensity  to  dctraciina 
and  intrigue.    Whatever  may  be  their  talents  this  "ay,  they  ure 
now  chiclly  employed  in  debating  whether  the  French  or  KnglisJ^n 
nations  inhabiting  connlries  imknown  to  their  ancestors,  etiSM  iwjl 
privcihem  of  the  last  memorials  of  their  ancient  glory.  Tn  rel^Dnl 
them  themselves  never,  I  believe,  is  an  object  of  their  wishes.'—-  131 

'  Until  within  a  few  years  a  journey  lo  .-Vthens  was  reckoned  ■ 
considerable  undertaking,  fraught  with  difficultiea  and  danj^ersi 
and  at  a  period  when  cveiy  young  man  of  fortune,  in  France  and 
England,  considered  it  an  indispensable  part  of  his  eiJucation  tn 
survey  the  monuments  of  ancient  art  remaining  in  Italy,  onlf  ^1 
few  desperate  scholars  and  artists  ventured  to  trust  themsclH^| 
amongst  the  barbarians,  to  contemplate  the  ruins  of  Greece'        ^M 

•  But  these  terrors,  which  a  person  who  has  been  on  tbe  shH 
cannot  conceive  could  ever  have  been  well-founded,  seem  at  UfiB 
to  be  dispelled.  Attica  at  present  swarms  with  travellcra,  and  «^^| 
veral  of  our  fair  country-women  have  ascended  the  rockt  of  t^^| 
Acropolis.  So  great,  indeed,  has  been  the  increase  of  visitannM 
that  the  city,  according  to  a  scheme  formed  by  a  Greek,  who  TlJH 
once  in  our  service,  will  soon  be  provided  with  a  tavern,  b  novellriH 
surely  never  before  witnessed  at  Athens.'  ^H 

The  author  and  his  companion  made  it  a  rule  to  devot^l 
a  portion  of  each  day  of  their  residence  al  Athens  lo  th^| 
inspeclion  of  the  monuments  of  antiquitv>  The  icmple  l^M 
Theseus,  the  best  preserved  of  ancient  c<fifices,  was  withtn^H 
few  minutes'  walk  of  (heir  residence.  Its  length  is  a  hi^^H 
dred  and  ten  feet,  and  its  width  forly-ftve,  a  size  too  limitd^| 
to  impress  the  spectator  Ht  first:  but  Ihe  transient  disappoii^^| 
ment  never  fails  to  be  surceeded  by  admiration  on  exammitt^| 
the  beautiful  proportions  of  the  building.  llsroofissupporttBl 
by  thirty-four  columns,  all  of  the  finest  Parian  marble,  ibdH 
sculpture  on  wJtich  is  in  genera!  in  good  preservation.  f^M 
stands  on  a  knoll  of  open  ground  between  two  and  three  htn^| 
dred  yards  from  the  tnwn.  Tho  Areopagus  is  a  very  un«vd^| 
elevation,  consisting  of  two  rockv  eminences,  and  ts  wilbiD^H 
Stone's  throw  of  the  craggy  sides  of  the  Acropolis.  '  1^^| 
must  be  cautiouK,'  says  Mr.  H.  'of  attaching  an  importfl^H 
signification  lo  the  wonis  "hill,  valley,  or  rock,"  when  appU^^J 
to  Athens  or  its  vicinity;  for,  although  the  landscape  tho^f 

{iresentod  to  us  is  among  the  most  lovely  in  the  world,  il  ia^^| 
andseape  in  miniature,  and  by  no  mean?  correspondent  to  t^^| 
I  notions  excited  by  the  exploits  of  antiquity.'  In  truth,  n^H 
I  tneet  thoughout  these  volumes  with  repeated  ninls  of  (he  ditf^^J 
Enutjveness  of  the  Grecian  territories  and  cities; — hints  wlu(^^| 
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on  th«  pari  of  a  wriier  pvidrritly  averse  to  undervaiuc  the 
encienia,  posacM  a  decided  claim  to  the  attention  of  the  Im- 
partial inauircr.  The  habii  of  reckoning  distances  by  stutlta 
lifts  B  tenaency  lo  conceal  from  the  reader  of  Grecian  history 
the  insignificant  cxtcnl  of  many  nfiheir  districts.  A  Iraveller 
who  is  iininoimbered  with  baggage  may  easily  make  the  touf 
of  B<£oliit  in  -^  couple  of  days;  and  he  may  ride  from  Livadia 
to  Thebes,  and  back  a^in,  between  breakfast  and  dinner. 
The  Athenian  generals  were  sworn  to  invade  the  lerrilories  of 
Megara  iwtcc  in  a  year;  an  exploit  which  any  horseman  may 

f)ertonn  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  since  the  distance,  by  the 
ongest  computation,  is  only  iwenly-scven  miles. 

Mr.  H.  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  (he  fields  of  battle 
both  of  Marathon  and  Plaima.  In  the  former,  he  saw  nothing, 
as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  grrinnd  is  concerned,  to  contradict 
the  assertion  of  Herodotus  that  the  Persian  force  exceeded  a 
hundred  thousand  men:  but  when  speaking  of  Platsea,  hi-' 
opinion  is  different: 

'  Notwithstanding  ihc  circumstantial  account  and  the  particular 
enumeraiion  of  the  forces  ol  the  two  nations  engaged  in  ihc  hattic 
given  by  Hcrodoius,  no  traveller  who  has  seen  the  scene  of  action, 
which  is  to  this  day  incognizable  by  most  undoubied  signs,  can 
fail  to  suspect  the  Grecian  historian  of  some  exaggeration.  The 
whole  conflict  niUHt  have  taken  place  on  a  triangular  spncr,  boun- 
ded by  the  road  from  Thebes  into  the  pass  of  CiUiieron,  five  miles, 
ihcbase  of  Cithxron  three  miles,  nnu  the  road  from  Platica  to 
Thebes,  six  miles.  The  Greeks  were  one  hundred  and  ten  ttiou' 
sand  men;  the  Pi-rsiaas,  with  their  ronlcdcraiea,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.  But  the  mo^t  acvei-e  pnrt  of  the  action)  and  in 
which,  reckoning  both  Laceilcmonians  and  Persians,  nearly  three 
himdrcd  and  fifty  thousand  troops  were  cnghf;cd,  was  fuught  on 
the  ravin,  in  mai-shy  steep  ground  amongst  the  hills,  where  notwitb 
standing  the  account  informs  us  that  the  cavalry  of  Mardonius 
were  the  most  active,  it  seems  difTicult  to  believe  that  ■  single 
squadron  nf  horse  could  have  manceuvred. 

*  Prom  Gargaphiu  to  the  Molois  is  but  little  more  than  a  mite, 
and,  according  to  the  historian,  the  whole  of  this  immense  body 
fought  in  lest  than  that  space;  for  IVlnrdonius  advanced  into  the 
hill*  to  encounter  Pausaniat.  I  should  suppose  that  such  an  ex- 
tent of  ground  would  not  contain  such  numbers,  although  ranged 
in  the  deepest  order  of  which  the  ancient  tactics  allowed!  and  the 
Persians  did  not  advance  in  any  order  at  all,  btit  confusedly.  The 
&tty  thousand  allies  of  Mardonius  and  the  Athenians  misht  have 
fought  in  the  plain  between  the  Asopus  and  the  foot  of  the  hill) 
which,  however,  according  to  modem  tactics,  woald  not  &dtnit  of 
even  thit  number  of  troops  to  enga^^o.' 
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Chseroriffia  appears  to  have  been  situated  on  a  hill  i 
the  nortii-east  base  of  Parnassus;  and  the  fatal  plain  lia 
the  north,  estendine  in  length  from  east  to  weu.  '  No  i 
in  (he  woHt!.'  says  Mr.  H., '  can  be  belter  calculated  for  dw 
■ng  a  national  qnarrel,  since  tliere  docs  not  appear  to  be  even 
a  mole-hill  to  impede  the  manoeuvres  of  hostile  armies.'  Tlie 
remains  of  the  town  are  very  in^igiiificaDl.  A  similar  remark 
applies  to  the  vestiges  of  Megara;  where,  however  a  popula- 
tion of  thrive  thousand  inhubitanis  still  exists;  but  their  dwel- 
lings are  built  of  mud  with  low  ilai  roofs.  Eleitsi:^  is  now  a 
miserable  village  of  thirty  mud  cottages,  but  finely  situated  on 
the  declivity  of  a  long  hill,  with  sufficient  remains  to  make  jl 

Erobablc  that  a  great  part  of  the  hill  was  originally  occupied 
y  buildings.  As  lo  the  Piraeus,  nothing  in  its  present  appear- 
ance would  lead  a  person  to  imagine  that  it  had  ever  been  a 
harbour  of  consequence.  Il  has  lost  the  aspect  of  a  triple 
port,  the  recess  on  the  right  being  like  a  marsh,  while  that  on 
the  left  is  of  lilUe  depth.  The  deepest  water  is  at  the  mouth 
of  ihe  third  interior  port;  yet  one  of  our  sloops  of  war  was 
warned  that  she  would  run  aground  if  she  endeavoured  to  gel 
iD,and  was  accordingly  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  straits  between 
Salamis  and  the  part  once  called  Phoron. 

Corfu  has  been  rendered  by  the  French  a  place  of  great 
strength}  and  the  distance  from  Italy  or  Albania  is  so  sliortas 
in  a  manner  to  put  a  blockade  out  of  the  question.  As  a 
siege  of  the  town  by  land  would  require  a  large  force,  Bona- 
parte could  scarcely  have  fixed  on  a  station  of  more  impor- 
tance for  the  views  which,  in  his  days  of  sanguine  calculation, 
he  entertained  against  the  Turkish  empire. — Patras  standi  in 
a  beautiful  country  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  but  is  fre- 
quently visited  with  agues  and  contagious  fevers. — The  table 
of  a  Greek  of  rank  living  in  this  quarter  is  thus  described: 

'  The  meat  was  slewed  to  rags.  They  c  ut  up  a  hare  Into  pieces 
lo  roast.  1  douotrecollect  thai  any  of  the  flesh  dishes  were  boiled. 
The  pastry  waanotgood,  bcinjj  sweetened  with  honey,  and  not  well 
baked;  but  the  thick  ewes'  milk,  mixed  with  rice  and  preserves, 
and  garnished  with  aUnonds,  was  very  palatable.  The  boutaragn, 
caviar,  and  macaroni  powdered  with  scraped  cheese,  were  good 
dishes.  But  the  vegetables  and  fruits,  some  of  which  the  luxoi ' 
ant  soil  fumiiihcs  without  culture,  were  indeed  delicious,  xn4'l 
great  variety.  There  were  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  spinadi,  i 
chokes,  lettuces,  and  cellei-y,  in  abundance;  but  the  want  of  p  ^^ 
IOCS  was  supphed  by  a  root  lasting  like  aea-eale.  The  fruhst 
which  were  served  up  at  the  conclusion  ofthc  dinner,  and  before 
die  cloth  was  removed,  were  oranges,  olives,  pears,  quinces,  pome- 
granates, citrons,  medlars,  and  nuts,  and  lastly,  the  iiuest  melont^^ 
we  ever  tasted.'  ^ 
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Having  upproprialetl  his  first  volume  to  Greece,  Mr. 
lloUiouse  proceeds,  in  his  secunil,  to  Asia  Minor;  and,  having 
descrilied  Smyrna  and  the  niiiis  of  Kphcsus,  he  devotes  a 
considerable  space  to  tlie  Troad.  Though  he  docs  tiol  von- 
iiire  to  rank  himself  under  the  banners  of  Mr.  Bryant,  or  to 
incur  the  odium  attached  to  incredulity  wiihrrspect  (o  Homeric 
descriptions,  il  i&  obvious  that  he  entered  on  llie  examination 
wilboul  much  hope  of  finding  the  scenery  of  the  Iliad  recalled 
by  the  evidence  of  ocular  observation;  and  he  confined  his 
anticipations  to  the  discovery  of  a  resemblance  between  the 
present  scenery  and  the  descriptions  of  Strabo,  a  calculation 
too  moderate  to  bcenposed  todi^apirainiment.  Those,  ho«* 
ever,  who  are  still  desirous  of  weighing  the  assertions  of  Le 
Chevalier  and  the  argumenlsof  Bryant,  will  find  in  theminute- 
ness  of  the  topical  descriptions  of  Mr.  H.'s  book  a  conside- 
rable stock  of  uiuieriaU  for  the  examination.  He  has  inserted 
(p.  688)  a  map  of  the  euMern  half  of  the  Helli-!>poni,  and  has 
exhibited  with  suHicieut  clearness  the  course  of  the  Scaijian- 
der,  the  scite  of  Alexandria  Troas,  ibe  lumuli  adjacent  to  the 
Scamandcr,  t'le  mountains  of  Ida,  and  the  different  streams  in 
which  travellers  have  respectively  endeavoured  to  trace  the  aa- 
cienl  Simois. — The  theory  of  Dr.  Clarke  shares  no  belter  fate 
tlian  thai  of  his  predecessors,  Mr.  H.  considering  it  as  verynn- 
likely  that  tlie  Callifaiii,  a  small  and  almost  stagnant  rivulet, 
should  be  the  represenlative  of  the  Simois.  Dr.  C.'s  favourite 
9f«rfi/(  ntiiM  fares  equally  ill  (p.  7S6.)  in  the  hands  of  this 
inquirer. — Leaviog  these  mysterious  topics,  we  proceed  to  ex- 
tract  Mr.  li.'s  observations  on  the  personaJ  appearance  of 
modem  Greeks: 

>  It  cannot  appear  at  all  surprising,  that  in  iheir  habits  of  UGti 
modem  Greeks  should  very  much  resemble  the  picture  that  !. 
been  innsmitted  to  us  oftheancicnt  illustrious  inhubltants  of  their 
country.  Livin(;outhe  fruits  of  the  same  soil,  am)  under  the  same 
climate  apparcutly  not  chau^cd  since  the  earliest  ages,  ^would  be 
smni{C  if  their  physical  coDstilutJoiis,  and  in  some  me&ure  their 
tempers,  were  not  very  similar  to  those  of  the  great  people  whom 
wc  Call  their  nnrcstors;  imd,  i»  fact,  1  take  their  bodily  appear* 
ance,  tlieir  dress,  thdrdirt,  and,  as  1  said  before,  ilieir  tempera, 
to  differ  but  little  from  tliose  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

'  Tlicrc  is  a  n^itional  liki-ness  observable  in  uU  tlw:  Greeks, 
though,  on  the  whole,  the  islanders  arc  darker,  and  of  a  stronger 
tnakc  tlisn  Uiosr  on  the  matn-lnnd.  Their  faces  aiw  just  such  aa 
served  for  models  to  the  ancient  sculptors,  and  their  young  meaill 
particular,  arc  of  th&t  perfect  bcuuiy,  uhich  wc  should  perhapc 
consider  too  soft  and  eiTcminate  in  those  of  that  age  iu  our  more 
nonhorn  climate.    Their  e»e<  are  Urge  uid  dark,  from  which  cir- 
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cum  Stance  Ma  vromsti,  or  black-ey<:s,  is  a  very  comirioD  &uma39t 
iheir  eyebrows  are  arched;  their  completions  are  rather  brown,  but 
quite  clear;  and  their  cheeks  and  lips  arc  tinged  with  a  bright  Ver- 
million. The  oval  of  their  faces  is  regular,  and  all  their  features  in 
perfect  proportion,  except  that  their  ears  are  rather  larger  than 
ordinary:  their  hair  is  dark  and  long,  but  sometimes  quite  bushy, 
and,  as  they  shave  off  all  of  it  which  grows  on  the  fore-part  of  the 
crowH  and  the  side  of  the  face,  nut  at  all  becoming:  some 
better  sort  cut  off  all  their  hair,  except  a  few  locks  twisted 
knot  on  the  top  of  the  head.  On  their  upper  lips  they  vear 
long  niustachio,  which  thi-y  arc  at  some  pains  to  keep  quitel 
Beards  are  worn  only  by  (he  clergy  and  tlic  Archonies  Prcsl 
roi,  or  Codja-bashecs,  and  other  men  of  authority.  Their  necks 
are  long,  but  broad  and  firmly  set,  their  chests  wide  and  expanded, 
ihctr  shoulders  strong,  but  round  the  waist  they  arc  rather  alendcr. 
Their  legs  are  perhaps  larger  titan  those  of  people  accustomed  to 
tighter  garmeDls,'but  are  strong  and  well  made.  Their  stature 
is  above  the  midltng  size,  and  tht^ir  make  muscular  but  not  braw- 
ny, round  and  well  filled  out,  but  not  inclined  to  corpulency. 

'  Both  the  face  and  the  form  of  the  women  are  very  infi'rior  to 
those  of  the  men.  Though  tliey  have  the  same  kind  of  features, 
their  eycB  are  too  languid,  and  their  complexions  too  pale,  and, 
even  from  the  age  of  twelve,  they  have  a  fluccidity  and  loscness  of 
person  which  is  far  from  agreeable.  They  arc  generally  below 
the  height  which  we  are  accustomed  to  think  becoming;  in  a  female, 
and  when  a  little  advanced  In  life,  between  Iwenty-fivc  and  thirty 
years  of  age,  are  commonly  rather  fat  am!  unwieldly.' 

'  Tlie  dress  of  the  Greeks  is  not  at  the  first  sight  to  be  hiikiIi 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  Turks,  nor  is  there  any  difference  in 
the  habit  of  those  in  power,  except  that,  instead  of  the  turban,  the 
head  is  covered  with  an  immense  calpac.  A  cotton  shirt,  made  like 
a  woman's  chemise,  cotton  drawers,  a  vest  and  jacket  of  silk  or  stuff, 
a  pair  of  large  loose  brogues,  or  trowscrs,  drawn  up  a  little  above 
theancle,  and  ashort  sock,  make  the  inner  part  of  the  dress;  the 
part  of  the  garment  next  added  is  a  long  broad  shawl,  often  tiigti- 
ly  worked,  and  very  expensive,  wrapped  in  wide  folds  round  the 
loins.  Ii^ne  corner  of  this  girdle  the  poorer  people,  especially 
iq  travelling,  both  Turks  and  Greeks,  conceal  iheir  money,  and 
then  wind  the  shawl  round  them.  A  common  fellow  in  Turkey 
might,  as  properly  as  the  soldier  in  Horace,  talk  of  the  lossofhix 
EOne  as  of  thai  of  his  money;  but  tiic  better  sortof  people  Ukvc 
adopter*  ■:  use  of  purses,  which,  together  with  their  handl 
chiefs,  ches,  and  snufT-boxes,  they  carry  in  the  bosom,  bet' 
the  folt     jOheir  vests  '— 

'  In  b  ^  inland  towns,  and  even  at  Athens,  the  Greeks 
adniit  r.  male  stranger  to  a  sight  of  the  females  of  their 
who  live  in  a  separate  part  of  the  house,  and  in  some  cases  arc  as 
closely  confinoil  as  the  Turkish  women.  Before  marriage,  ibey 
arc  rarely,  sometimes  never,  seen  by  any  male  excepting 
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of  their  own  family)  but  nftcrwardB  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  in- 
iroduccd  to  people  of  (heir  owii  nation,  and  to  travellers.  A  young 
lady,  the  sister  of  Srignor  Nicolo,  iil  loanninn,  to  whom  wis  had 
made  a  present  of  some  Venetian  silks,  sent  word  to  us,  that  she 
regretted  that  not  being  married,  she  could  not  kiss  our  hands  in 
pcraon,  bm  begged  that  it  might  be  done  by  proxy  by  our  drago- 
mani  who  brought  the  message.  We  did  not  obtain  a  sight  o{  her  ' 
during  our  stay  in  the  house.  — 

*  A  few  fricndsi  and  perhaps  a  Frank  sti-nnger,  are  sometimes 
invited  to  the  lirst  public  ceremony  in  which  the  young  girl  is  con- 
cerned, that  is,  her  betrothing  to  her  future  husl>and<  who  general- 
ly has  never  seen  her;  and  we  ourselves  were  once  asked  lo  a  sup. 
per  where  there  was  music  awl  dancing  on  an  occasion  of  tliis 
kind.  The  girl  (called  ■;  n-n^o,)  was  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the 
sofii,  covered  with  paint  and  patches,  liavlng  a  sort  of  crown  on 
her  head,  and  stuck  round  with  jewels  and  gold  chains  on  every 
part  of  her  dresf  We  were  regularly  led  up  and  presented  to 
her,  as  were  the  other  guests,  and  she  kissed  our  hands.  Her  own 
female  relations,  and  those  of  her  future  husband,  tverc  sitting  on 
the  rest  of  the  sofii.  The  niotlier  of  the  young  man,  who  was  not 
present  himself,  put  a  ring  on  the  finger  of  the  maiden,  and.  as  her 
son's  proxy,  kissed  licr  check,  a  ceremony  by  which  the  betro- 
thing takes  place.  The  marriage,  we  were  told,  would  not  take 
place  perhaps  for  more  than  a  year,  as  the  youth  was  engaged 
in  trade  at  some  distance,  luitil  he  could  amass  a  foi-lune  compe- 
tent lo  maintain  his  wife.' 

'  There  are  very  few  instance*  of  second  marriages  amongst 
the  Greeks,  nor  of  any  men,  except  a  priest,  remaining  single  for 
life. 

*  The  women  can  seldom  read  or  write,  but  arc  all  of  tlicmolilo 
10  embroider  very  tastefully,  and  can  generally  play  on  the  Ureck 
lute,  or  rebeck,  Their  dancing  t)iey  learn  without  a  miistcr,from 
ilioir  companions.  I'he  dance  called  Xo/*(,  and  for  distinction, 
RomaicB,  consists  generally  in  slow  movements,  ihcyoimg  women 
holding  bv  each  ollier's  hatidkercliicfs,  and  the  leader  setting  the 

■  Ume,  ii    ■  
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Mr.  II.  has  dovoloi!  n  rhaplcr  in  ilio  inicrcKting  ijucslion 
of  thr  slate  of  lilcraturo  among  lIi*"  mutii-rn  Grecki.  lie  has 
inserlct!  (p.  6G0)  a  list  of  one  hundicd  persons  who  llaiirislicd 
between  tnc  years  1 570  and  1 730,  and  who,  though  unkuotvit 
in  ihis  counlry,  have  bei-n  deemed  worthy  by  Dcme  " 
copius  of  being  commomoraied  as  ieanied  men.  Tl 
nhielly  theolosians  eduraled  in  Italy,  and  were  ic 
prodigies  by  their  countrymen  from  licjng  able  lo  n.  J  I 
nncioul  Greek.  The  more  inliianle  ronneclion,  wluch  o."  ll 
yoara  hat  taken  nlace  between  the  polished  part  of  Bum 
and  the  Levant,  nag  bud  a  visible  effect  in  lessening  the  gel 
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ral  ignorance  of  the  Greeks;  and  Leghorn,  Venice,  Vienna, 
Paris,  all  contain  young  Greeks  who  have  repaired  thither  in 
search  of  that  education  which  their  own  country  cannot  aflbrd. 
The  study  of  medicine  is  their  principal  object:   but  some 
individuals  among  them  aim  at  a  more  eeneral  acquaintance 
with  literature;  and  they  are  particularly  successful    in  the 
acquisition  of  languages.     When,  however,  we  consider  the 
slavery  or  rather  tne  non-existence  of  their  press,  it  would  be 
too  sanguine  to  anticipate  any  diffusion  of  general  improve- 
ment in  education  throughout  Greece.     Hitherto,  they  have 
gone  no  farther  than  to  compose  Hellenic  granunars  in  the 
Romaic  or  current  language,  and  to  translate  some  popular 
works  from  the  European  tongues,     Mr.  Hobhouse  found  a 
translation  of  Telemachus  ana  of  Rollin's  Ancient  History: 
butof  the  translations  of  Locke  on  the  Understanding,  and  of 
Montesquieu  on  the  Roman  Empire,  he  heard  only  by  report. 
At  Constantinople,  arc  two  academies  for  teaching  ancient 
Greek;  at  Athens,  two  schools;  and,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mytilene,  is  a  sort  of  university  for  Greek  and  otner  languages. 
The  knowledge  thus  acquired  must,  however,  be  of  little  use, 
as  long  as  the  country  is  devoid  of  good  books,  and  while  the 
objects  of  education  are  confined  to  the  penisal  of  the  church- 
service,  to  the  transaction  of  petty  traffic,  or  to  the  qualifying 
of  a  young  man  for  employment  in  the  service  of  the  pasnas. 
In  1808,  the  French  at  Corfu  established,  with  great  formality, 
an  institution  styhng  itself  the  Ionian  academy,  under  the 
sanction  of  Napoleon,  "  Benefactor  and  Protector:"  but  the 
very  limited  territory  in  Greece  which  was  subject  to  him  co- 
operated with  other  causes  to  render  the  attempt  fruitless. 
Mr.  Hobhouse  treats  of  the  language  of  the  modern  Greeks 
at  considerable  length,  and  has  exhibited  various  specimens 
from  f)rinted  works.     We  subjoin  a  few  remarks  on  the  diffe- 
rent existing  dialects:  * 

*  The  Greek  of  Smyrna  is  much  infected  by  the  Franks.  That 
of  Salonica  is  more  pure.  The  Athenian  language  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  so  corrupted,  nor  has  admitted  so  many  Latin  and  Italian 
words,  as  that  of  the  Morea;  but  it  has  not  preserved  so  much  of 
the  ancient  elegance  as  the  dialect  of  loannina,  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  city  boast  to  be  superior  to  any,  except  that  of  Con- 
Btantinoplc.'— 

*  The  substantives  most  commonly  in  use  have  undergone  the 
most  complete  change;  such  as  represent  breads,  vfatevj  clothes^ 
would  surprise  the  ear  of  a  Hellenist,  and  yet  neither  >^«/u«,  ? r^«, 
nor  pcvKu  are  of  a  very  late  date.  But  tlie  names  of  plants  are  near- 
ly all  Hellenic,  and  a  botanical  treatise  would  scarcely  want  a  glos* 
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sary  of  Romaic  terms.  The  old  names  of  places  are,  as  might  bo 
expected,  not  Bltogcther  losi  in  the  modern  appellations  of  the 
Greeks,  iUbough  the  Turks  liavc,  in  many  instances,  given  names 
of  their  own. 

'  With  respect  to  the  written  tongue,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
llie  composition  at  iliis  day  cut-i-cnt  is  of  three  kinds:  the  tirsl,  is 
(he  lunguagcorihc  mass,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  rituals,  which 
arc  grammatically  Hellenic:  the  ancient  Greek  has  also  been  late- 
ly used  by  Corai,  and  one  or  two  others,  but  is  not  adopted  in  any 
common  books.  The  next  maybe  called  the  EcclesiaMieul  Greek; 
which  is  the  kind  employed  by  the  majority  uf  the  church  writers 
in  their  pastoral  letters,  and  which,  besides  other  characteristics, 
docs  not  have  recoui-se  to  the  modern  vulgarism  of  always  recur* 
ring  to  the  auxiliary  verbs.  This  is  the  style  of  many  of  those  ci- 
ted by  Procopius,  and  even  of  earlier  authors,  of  M eleiius,  in  his 
geography,  and  several  other  later  works,  and  does  not  scnn  to  he 
tormod  by  any  certain  rule,  but  by  an  attempt  of  the  writers  to 
come  as  near  as  possible  to  the  Hellenic.  The  Romaic  is  the  third 
species  of  composition;  but,  even  in  this  vulgar  idiom,  tlicrc  i« 
necessarily  some  distinction  made  by  the  nature  of  the  various 
subjects,  and  the  talents  of  the  respective  authors.  The  philoso- 
phical treatises  of  Coroi  and  PsalHda  are  as  good,  in  jioint  of  style, 
as  the  dedication  of  Cimon  Fortius'  grammar  to  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, and  although,  perhaps,  their  subjects  contribute  much  to  their 
apparent  superiority,  arc  not  so  entirely  vulgar  as  the  downright 
dialect.' 


Mr.  Hobhouse  has  inserlcil  above  twenty  engravings, 
which  lave  tin-  elTccl  of  conveying  a  clearer  idea  of  the  objects 
ill  queMion  than  any  written  description.  They  delineate 
chiefly  ancient  monumcnis,  the  dress  of  ihc  inhabitants  of  the 
jirescnl  day,  and  the  more  .sinking  parts  of  local  ^'enery;  antJ 
the  admirer  of  the  abode  of  Socraieii  and  Plalo  haa  (lie  satis- 
faction to  6nd,  on  opening  the  first  volume,  a  view  of  Athens; 
which,  though  somewha:  datlering,  seeois,  on  the  whole,  in 
prestnt  a  Ihithful  picfnrr  of  thai  celebrated  city. 
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MISC ELTANEOUS  SELECTIONS- 

ON  David's  pictures  or  uuonapartk, 
*  [From  the  Examiner.] 

1.  Genius,  like  the  sun,  irradiates  every  thing  in  visible  n:i- 
ture,  however  inferior.  If  touched  with  the  ease  and  enero^y 
that  is  ever  seen  in  untmnunelled  nature,  much  interest  will  be 
felt  by  the  educated  and  tasteful  mind,  even  in  the  representa- 
tion of  individuals  of  obscurest  destiny.  How  lively  then  will 
be  the  impression,  where  cultivated  science  and  genius  place 
before  our  view  a  cotemporary,  whom  fortuitous  circuniJstan- 
ces,  and  whose  superior  genius,  have  lifted  up  to  the  gaze,  the 
hatred,  the  envy,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  admiration  and  love, 
of  an  entire  world.  Such  a  cotemporary  is  Napoleon^  as 
.painted  by  the  pre-eminent  French  portrait  j^nd  historical 
painter,  David,  on  two  canvasses.  One  displays  him  in  his 
Passage  over  Mont  St.  Bernard^  and  in  that  strong  action  of 
mind  and  of  body  which  so  peculiarly  characterize  him  among 
existing  potentates,  advancing  o!i  a  rich  blooded  charger, 
whose  high-tossed  head,  proud  display  of  elegant  limb,  and 
flashing  and  intelligent  eye,  appear  as  if  he  was  naif  conscious 
of  his  bearing  the  agitator  ana  founder  of  empires.  Napoleon 
is  Seated  on  nim  gracefully,  both  as  to  form  and  attitude,  the 
head  bent  a  little  downward  in  thoughtful  guise,  and  mingling, 
with  the  management  of  his  horse,  the  destiny-fixing  thoughts 
of  men  and  kingdoms.  He  is  turning  on  you  a  look  of  tirm 
purpose  and  deep  cogitation, as  calmly  meditative  and  resolved 
as  if  not  surrounded  by  an  elemental  war  on  Alpine  heights,  or 
not  about  to  meet  the  more  awful  war  below  them.  The  acti- 
vity and  attachment  of  his  soldiers  are  displayed  by  their 
briskly  upward  and  cheerful  march  among  the  rocks  in  the 
hack  ground,  some  of  them  looking  towards  him  with  confi- 
dence and  enthusiasm, — others  with  patient  labour  dragging 
up  cannon,  all  with  a  devoted  or  martial  and  active  air.  The 
pye-bald  horse  and  his  rider  glittering  with  equestrian  and 
martial  trappings,  relieve  with  great  force  and  sprightliness 
from  the  snow-tmted  atmosphere  and  ground.  The  nair,  es- 
pecially the  tail,  looks  rather  like  metallic  strips,  or  what  is 
rather  coarsely  but  significantly  called,  '*  rat's  tails."  The 
picture  is,  in  fine,  one  altogether  of  energy.  The  marking, 
the  colouring,  the  proportions,  the  out-door  light,  and  what  is 
of  more  importance,  the  character,  all  emanate  from  a  hand  ri- 
gidly executing  the  high  wrought  and  correct  feelings  of  an 
extraoi*dinary  mind  operating  on  an  extraordinary  object. 


HISCELLABBOUS  SELECTION'S. 
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3.  The  buslle  of  objecis  in  the  equestrian  picture,  improves 
by  contrast  the  quiescence  of  the  contiguous  canvass,  rcpre- 
T^enling  Napohon  m  his  Cabinrl,  just  risen  from  liis  pen — 
Painted  at  an  after  time,  when  Napoleon  became  fat,  it  exhi- 
bits a  less  elegantly  proportioned  form  of  face  and  figure,  bur 
retains  a  similuHy  removed  character  of  intellect  from  thai  so 
below  par  in  the  many  worti-out  families  of  European  royally, 
where  the  breeds  are  in  sad  w^ant  of  crossing.  The  point  of 
time  is  marked  to  be  four  in  ihc  morning,  after  the  emperor 
has  been  intcnsGly  devoted  lo  his  pen.  The  act  of  rising  from 
this  long  application;  and  its  cramping  etlect  on  the  limbs,  arc 
denoted  by  a  small  degree  of  feebleness  in  the  limbs,  rendered 
additionally  so  in  their  appcai-ance  by  the  muscles  being 
rounded  by  fat.  He  is  In  a  military  dress.  This  and  the  pa- 
pers; furniture,  &c.  are  correctly  and  bcaulifully  painicd,  and 
without  that  degree  of  kirdness  which  is  so  unniiluml  and  so 
unpleasant  in  mo&lof  tlie  French  works  wn  have  *ern.  Still 
perhaps  many  of  Ihe  secondary  objects  In  both  piciurea 
too  prominent  as  to  outline  and  li^hl;  and  ought  to  be  roni 
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ofTinto  partial  obscurity 

3.  Pit*  Vlll.  and  Cardinal  Capnra,  is  a  picture  nearl/, 
not  altogether,  without  this  undue  hardne^«.  It  has  a  reli 
strikingly  as  well  as  naturally  and  delicately  imwerful,  for  it 
is  without  that  artificial  forcing  out  by  glaring  light  and  large 
violent  shadows,  which  so  much  predominates  in  the  jiicturi'* 
ofOFiE,3nd  in  some  of  Revnolpj.  They  arc  from  a  lai^e 
subject  representing  ihe  Cfllpnation  of  JiapoUoii  and  Maria 
i,o»isa,at  the  moment  when  the  Pope  is  giving  her  his  bless- 
ing. T-his  i»  described  with  much  suitable  fervour,  the  Pope 
lifting  up  his  hand,  his  face  full  of  picly,  while  his  fmmc  is  in- 
clined a  little  forward  with  the  sudden  emotion  of  the  act. 
The  Cardinal  stands  by  with  an  earnest  look  of  curiosity  and 
satisfaction.  Dignity,  the  impulse  of  the  lime  and  cireunv 
slaucc,  uniircteniling  altitudes,  Iwjld  etlect,  and  nlxivc  all,  a 
rivalry  of  the  actual  life,  pervade  this  aiiemion-lixing  canvass. 

The  three  pictures  are  proofs  of  taleuit.  of  the  first  order — 
deep  thinking,  careful,  yet  powerful  execution,  and  that  elosi^ 
looking  iulo  and  description  of  nature,  which,  when  even 
united  with  defects,  will,  like  an  inielbgenl  face  witli  indifTer- 
ent  feature*,  always  commiind  allentiun;  and  where  tlie  defects, 
ns  in  the  present  instances,  are  comparatively  triHiiig,  will  in- 
duce admiration  and  deligbL  ^k 

satin's  MebG  or  swindling.  ^^| 

Tfit  following  narratin;  is  idoM  marvellous,  and  lei^^H 

readers  should  doubi  its  truth,  the  aiiihor  pniVK  tbrm  to  "  i^H 
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pend  their  judgment,  quhill  ihey  spcre  [until  thfy  inquire  1^ 
the  maist  atTcctionst  Proteslaotis  of  Scotbnt]  quha  hrs  bene 
in  Geneve.  Surelie  I  ressavit  the  trcuUi  of  this  be  honorable 
gcntilmeii  of  oup  countrie,  quha  confcasit  to  me  before  gud 
vitnes,  that  the  devil  gangis  fauiiliarlie  up  and  down  the  (own, 
and  spcciallic  cumis  to  pure  and  indigent  men  quha  sellia  thair 
^aullis  to  him  fur  ten  aoiu,  sum  for  majr  or  \ci>&.  The  monie 
is  verie  ple»cut  quhen  they  ressave  il;  hot  putting  hand  lo 
ihair  purse,  quhen  they  valu  by  thair  denntr,  tliay  find  nathitig 
bot  uther  stainc  or  stick."  Hamillun's  Calholik  and  facile 
uaictisc,  fol.  50,  b.  Paris,  1581. 

SANDER  or  LKAIINI.NO  UREEK  AND  HEBREW. 

Viilers,  in  his  essay  on  the  i-eformation  by  Luilicr  bus  the 
following  curious  passage. — The  faculty  of  theology  at  Parii 
declared  before  the  assembled  parliament,  that  rtligion  wag 
midoite,  if  Ike  sltuii/tif  Greek  and  HtbrcieiBtre  permitted.  Bul 
the  language  of  the  monks  of  those  days  is  ntili  mure  amusing. 
Thus  we  are  informed  by  Conrad  of  Heresbacb,  a  very  grave 
and  respectable  author  of  that  period,  that  one  of  their  number 
is  said  to  have  esprcssed  himself,  "  They  have  invented  a 
new  language,  which  they  call  Greek;  you  must  be  carcfiilly 
on  your  guard  against  it;  it  is  the  mother  of  all  heresy.  1 
observe  i[i  the  hands  of  many  persons  a  book  written  in  that 
language,  which  they  call  the  Ktio  TtsluimiU.  It  is  a  book 
full  of  daggers  and  poisons.  As  to  the  Hebrew,  my  dear 
brethren,  it  is  certain  that  all  those  who  learn  it  immediately 
become  Jews." 

REMAHKADLE  IKSTANCE  OF  SL'CCOliR  IN  UlSTRGfia. 

■•  An  accident,"  eays  archbishop  Spolliswood.  "  befe) 
Mr.  Craig,  which  I  should  scari'ely  relate,  so  incredible  it 
aeemelh,  if  to  many  of  good  place  he  himself  had  not  oftea 
repeated  it,  as  a  singular  tesiiuiony  of  God's  care  of  him."  In 
the  course  of  his  journey  through  Italy,  while  he  avoided  the 
public  roads,  and  took  a  circuitous  route  to  escape  from  pur- 
suit, the  money  which  he  had  received  from  the  eraieful  sol- 
dier failed  him.  Having  laid  himself  down  by  the  aidfl  of  b 
wood  to  ruminate  on  his  condition,  he  perceived  a  dog  ap- 
proaching him  with  a  puiiie  in  lits  teetli.  Il  occurred  to  him 
that  it  had  been  sent  by  some  evil  disposed  person,  who  was 
concealed  in  the  wood,  and  wished  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
him.  He  therefore  endeavoured  to  drive  it  »wuy,  but  the 
animal  continuing  to  fawn  upon  him,  he  al  last  took  the  purse, 
and  found  in  it  a  sum  of  money  which  enabh^d  him  to  prose- 
y  cute  his  journey. 
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POETRY. 


PROM  THE  SIEGE  OF  CORINTHy  BT  LORD  BYRON. 

'Tif  midnigfat:  oo  the  inoaiitaiii*t  hrown 

The  eold,  round  moon  shinei  deeply  down; 

Blue  roll  the  vatert*  blue  the  skj 

Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high. 

Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light. 

So  wildlj,  spiritnallj  bright; 

Who  ever  gazed  upon  them  shining. 

And  turned  to  earth  without  repining, 

Nor  wished  for  wings  to  flee  awaj, 

And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray? 

The  waves  on  either  shore  laj  there 

Calm,  clear,  and  azore  as  the  air; 

And  scarce  their  foam  the  pebbles  shook. 

But  murmured  meeklj  as  the  brook. 

The  winds  were  piUowed  on  the  wayes; 

The  banners  drooped  along  their  staTet , 

And  as  they  fell  around  them  furling. 

Above  them  shone  the  crescent  coiling; 

And  that  deep  silence  was  unbroke. 

Save  where  the  watch  his  signal  spoke. 

Save  where  the  steed  neighed  oft  and  shrill. 

And  echo  answered  finom  the  hill. 

And  the  wide  hum  of  that  wiM  host. 

Rustled  like  leaves  from  coast  to  coast. 

As  rose  the  Muesxtn's  voice  In  air 

In  midnight  call  to  wonted  prayer; 

It  rose,  that  chanted  moumliil  strain. 

Like  some  lone  spirit's  o'er  the  plain: 

'Twas  musical,  but  sadly  sweet. 

Such  as  when  winds  and  harp-strings  meet. 

And  take  a  long  nnmeasured  tone. 

To  mortal  minstrelsy  unknown. 

It  seemed  to  those  within  the  wall 

A  uj  prophetic  of  their  fall: 

It  struck  e'en  the  besieger's  ear 

\Vhh  something  ominous  and  drear. 

An  undefined  and  sudden  thrill. 

Which  makes  the  heart  a  moment  ifil^ 
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Then  beat  with  qoieker  pulie,  tshftmed 
Of  that  ttrange  senie  iu  silence  framed; 
Such  at  a  sadden  patung-bell 
Wakety  though  hot  for  a  itranger's  knelL 

The  tent  of  Alp  was  on  the  shore; 
The  sound  was  hushed,  the  prayer  was  o*er: 
The  wateh  was  set,  the  night-round  made« 
All  mandates  issued  and  obeyed  :«- 

He  felt  his  soul  beeome  more  light 
Beneath  the  freshness  of  the  night. 
Cool  was  the  silent  sky,  though  oalm. 
And  bathed  his  brow  with  airy  balm: 
Behind,  the  eamp>-before  him  lay. 
In  many  a  winding  ereek  and  bay, 
Lepaoto's  gulf;  and,  on  the  brow 
Of  Delphi's  hill,  unshaken  snow. 
High  and  eternal,  such  as  shone 
Through  thousand  summers  brightly  gone. 
Along  the  gulf,  the  mount,  the  clime; 
It  will  not  melt,  like  man,  to  time: 
Tyrant  and  slave  are  swept  away. 
Less  formed  to  wear  before  the  ray; 
But  that  white  veil,  the  lightest,  frailest, 
"Which  on  the  mighty  mount  thou  hailest, 
While  tower  and  tree  are  torn  and  rent. 
Shines  o'er  its  craggy  battlement; 
In  form  a  peak,  in  height  a  cloud. 
In  texture  like  a  hovering  shroud. 
Thus  high  by  parting  Freedom  spread. 
As  from  her  fond  abode  she  fled. 
And  lingered  on  the  spot,  where  long 
Her  prophet  spirit  spake  in  song. 
Oh,  still  her  step  at  moments  falters 
O'er  withered  fields,  and  ruined  altars. 
And  fain  would  wake,  in  souls  too  broken, 
By  pointing  to  each  glorious  token. 
But  vain  her  voice,  till  better  days 
Dawn  in  those  yet  remembered  rays 
Which  shone  upon  the  Persian  flying. 
And  saw  the  Spartan  smile  in  dying. 

Not  mindless  of  these  mi^^ty  times 
Was  Alp,  de^te  his  flight  and  orimei; 
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And  through  this  nighty  m  on  he  wandered^ 

And  o'er  the  past  and  present  pondered. 

And  thought  upon  the  glorioua  dead 

Who  there  in  better  cause  had  Med, 

He  fell  how  fuint  and  feeblj  dim 

The  fame  that  could  accrue  to  him, 

Who  cheered  the  hand,  and  waved  the  tword, 

A  traitor  in  a  turbaned  horde; 

And  led  them  to  the  lawless  siege> 

Whose  best  success  were  sacrilege. 

Not  so  had  those  hiafiincj  numberedy 

The  chiefs  whose  dttit  around  him  slumbered; 

Their  phalanx  marshafled  on  the  plafai. 

Whose  bulwarks  were  not  then  in  Tain. 

They  fell  devoted,  but  undying: 

The  very  gale  their  names  seemed  sigliing: 

The  waters  murmured  of  their  name; 

The  woods  M'ere  peopled  with  their  (kmet 

The  silent  pillar,  looe  and  gray, 

Claimed  kindred  with  their  sacred  clay; 

Their  spirits  wrapt  the  dusky  mountaiB, 

Their  memory  sparkled  o'er  the  fountain; 

The  meanest  rill,  the  mightiest  river 

Rolled  mingUog  with  their  fame  for  ever. 

Despite  of  every  yoke  she  bears. 

That  Umd  U  glory's  still,  and  theirs! 

'Tis  still  a  watch  word  to  the  earth. 

"U  hen  man  would  do  a  deed  of  worth. 

He  points  to  Greece,  ami  turns  to  treads 

So  sanctioned,  on  the  tyrant's  head: 

He  looks  to  her,  and  rushes  on 

Where  life  is  lost,  or  freedom  woo. 


Fr<m  PauCi  Letten  to  hit  Xifufilk,  loicribed  t9  WiUier  Sett.^ 

The  following  poems  are  translations  from  a  manoacript  coUeetioo  of  Freaeli 
aongs,  which  was  found  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  after  the  battle. 

THE  TROUBADOUR. 

Glowing  with  love,  on  fire  lor  fame, 
A  Troubadoor  that  hated  sorrow. 
Beneath  his  lady's  window  eame^ 
And  thas  he  MDig  hia  last  gwrf 
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"  Mf  arm  it  it  my  cmintry's  rights- 
My  heart  it  in  my  trae  lore's  bowcn 

Gaily  for  lofe  and  fame  to  fight 
Befita  the  gallant  Troahadoar." 

And  while  he  roarohed  with  helm  on  head 

And  harp  in  hand,  the  detoant  rang, 
Ab  fkithful  to  hit  faToarite  maid. 

The  minstrel-hnrtheii  still  he  sung: 
*'  My  arm  it  is  my  country's  right. 

My  heart  is  in  my  lady's  bower; 
ResoWed  for  love  and  tene  to  fight, 

I  come,  a  gallant  Troubadour." 

Even  when  the  battle-roar  was  deet>. 

With  dauntless  heart  he  hewed  his  way. 
Mid  splintering  lance  and  falchion -sweep, 

And  still  was  heard  his  warrior-lay; 
*«  My  life  it  is  my  country's  right. 

My  heart  is  in  my  lady^s  bower; 
For  love  to  die,  for  fame  to  fight, 

Decomea  the  valiant  Troubadour." 

Alas!  upon  the  bloody  field 
He  fell  beneath  the  foeman's  glaive. 

But  still;  reclining  on  his  shield. 
Expiring  sung  the  exulting  stave: 

**  My  life  it  is  my  country's  right, 
^•^  Mj  heart  is  in  my  lady's  bower; 

Tor  love  and  fame  to  fall  in  fight 
Becomes  the  valiant  Troubadour.** 

CUPID'S  CHOICE. 

It  chanced  that  Cupid  on  a  season. 
By  Fancy  urged,  resolved  to  wed. 

But  could  not  settle  whether  Reason 
Or  Folly  should  partake  his  bed. 

What  does  he  then? — Upon  my  life, 
Twas  bad  example  for  a  deity-^ 

He  takes  me  Reason  for  his  wife. 
And  Folly  for  his  hours  of  gayety. 

Though  thus  he  dealt  in  petty  treason, 
He  loved  them  both  in  equal  measure; 

Fidelity  was  bom  of  ReasoQ, 
And  Folly  brought  to  bed  of  Pleasure. 
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DOMESTIC  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

An  inquir;  into  the  ixiDcipk*  ind  polic;  of  ihv  govcmineol  uf  lh«  United 
SIbM),  Coiii|>rtting  nine  icclliini,  unJer  tlic  fiitlDwiiig  hndi: — 1.  ArifUtricj. 
V.  1'h(  prineiulci  of  ihe  iKilis)  of  th«  United  Stilei,  t-ni  nf  the  Cngliih  polMy. 
3.  1'be  eril  moral  prlaaifile*  of  tbt  pmrnmcBl  nf  the  UuUtil  Slalf  >.  4.  FuuiU 
Ipf.  S.  Bwbng.  C.  TbcKDoI  nwnl  |>riaci(ilM(^lbe  Kortrnmcnt  of  Uk  Usitad 
Stilc*.  7.  Aulhuril;.  S.  The  mode  of  iofuiing  u-lKocnc)-  intBtlie  ixUie;  of  the 
United  blaui.  tt.  Th*  lepl  pulkf  of  the  Unitnl  SlUei.  B;  John  lajtur,  of 
CkrulHie  nnntyi  Virginia.  Frntcriakibnrt!  (ircen  and  Culjr.  llli.  pp.  tlG. 

Ml-,  'laTlDT  i*  a  lerjr  de<ld«l,  natiiaring  aiid  Airmidable  enem*  oS  tlw 
banking  and  (ondlng  a^Ueni*.  Hit  doatrioa*  on  then)  Hibjeeti  are  in  open  deG* 
aii«c  of  AiUm  Snitli,  Aleiawlcp  llimiltan.  I«rd  Lauderdale,  Ginilh,  Ur  BuU- 
man  and  the  whole  hoii  of  our  nniiudaii  pnUUcal  ceoaoinlau.  Accontiag  to 
hin  thin  i>  rbrngiip  in  thit  country  an  arinocraaj'  of  paper  anri  patrotiage  thul 
Ihrcalen*  (o  Iw  nion  fatal  tu  it*  freedMn  and  ltil>pinMi  tlian  iny  oUier  tpcein 
uf  ■r.ilovnBj'  euikl  prOie.  Tba  avilt  nf  Ihli  lyiUim  he  eoiitlilen  inhenut,  oni- 
Aii'iu  and  inetitalilr:  in  abwluie  monarch,  he  •*}•>  guidipd  bj  ihe  good  noral 
qoaliUi'a  id'  man  inaj  pnidDce  Diitinnal  happineai,  aod  lo  mij  other  ananiaiMM 
«nri  unilpr  other  form*  of  goicmnienl  maf  kerre  to  peqilci  ihf  (ciFnac  rt 
pohll«4(  bul  DHder  the  tieton*  >; ilcm  of  paper  and  palvonafi,  founded  in  the 
•III  aioral  4ualilleii  of  arariee  and  ambilMUi  a  Milan  haa  nii  chance  of  hapid- 
noHi  "  beaauw  »n  enl  noral  phneiplc  eaii  not  prndooe  gnnd  inurat  eOcou. 
Thai  a  ijMciu,  fuuudeil  like  thii,  upon  ctil  mnni  priuelplea.  ii  incapable  of 
amelioration  from  Lbe  perKinal  fimtei  of  magiilratei.  f>  pnned  by  lU  neady 
uuflueliialiiig  ccurac  uf  effuEla  in  Kngland,  vherc  ita  rigomt*  coniiHeoay,  and 
growing  HVrHlt,  it  ocithrr  iiilemipird  nor  lonennt  bi  ibe  ■mallet)  digm  by 
the  tinuea  of  iiHjIiiduuli  Martial  law  and  itoek  lav,  are  naturally  and  i>eeea> 
tarily  Ijranu,  but  a  man  Dtay  be  a  tyrant  or  ■  |i*triot.  If  a  polldeal  tyttem, 
fbuuded  in  e*il  moral  priosiplci,  prooreitt  eonritleatJy  and  eertaialy  in  the  dit- 
peiiaalion  of  evil  lo  nutioiii.  wllfaoul  (iiuaining  impeitiiuenli  Irom  the  "iltnoa 
eicn  of  tu  ailailuiuralnn,  ia  It  not  »aiit«i(*ble,  that  one  founded  in  goml  luoni 
tirinciplsa,  i*  ditrurvnble,  eipable  of  diapenting  gnoili  independRiUy  alto  •d'  ihe 
*kei  of  ita  admiaiitratoral  One  at  free  fttnn  etil  ttoallliei.  aa  that  of  paper  and 
patronags  it  from  good,  soold  probably  eSeat  lo  dctirabia  ao  objoet."  p.  3i. 

"  tt  it  the  lame  thing  to  ■  nation  vhettier  It  ii  tubjccled  lo  like  a-ill  of  a  mi* 
nority,  b]  •opentition,  Bumiueil,  or  patronage  and  pn|>er.  Whether  ihia  rod 
It  gannatcd  by  error,  by  force,  or  by  fraud,  Ihe  iutcreil  of  the  natiou  it 
intaiubly  aaerlfiecd  lothc  interett  uf  Ihe  niieurily, 

**  If  the  uppmHODa  of  the  atiitoartdet  of  tJie  Gr*t  and  teeom)  age^  arote 
from  iIm  power  trained  by  nloofitiat,  bov  bu  ll  happened,  thai  a  ntiion 
which  lia*  rr>aMd  in  iheic  dowufil,  thould  be  JDjfulty  RluUng  iMek  into  the 
aunc  pnUey'  Hob  happeot  li.  that  vbllM  idigiou*  IWoilt  are  no  lonKcr  render- 
•d  tuml,  by  tailing  ibptu  uradei,  political  frwiri  thould  be  tanetlBrd,  by  •ailing 
it  oatioiial  ciedil?  KipertelKc,  it  w  agreed,  hai  exploded  ibe  pivmiiciaf  ora- 
elni  doti  it  Ditt  tetlify  alto  t»  ibnae  of  paper  iinek' 

"  Paper  Uock  alwayi  promiici  lo  dufend  a  nalion,  and  alwayt  Oeei  from 
dapgrr.  America  and  t'rance  tared  tlieniitlret  liy  phytieal  power,  allrrdao- 
gcr  liad  drxen  p*t*<'  iredlt  out  of  the  fiaUl!  In  America,  to  loon  »  the  daa- 
gar  ditappcared,  paper  emlii  loudly  boaiud  of  ill  ctgiacity  to  deCeiHl  nalioa*, 
and  ihoiigh  a  diaeter,  anAiUy  repealed  the  rewanli  due  la  the  eoiU|tiemr.  la 
Fruec,  It  Iraufccreil  to  fraud  an  avarice  (he  douiaiua  which  oagbl  lo  ba*e  tid- 
ed i&  dafeuding  llw  aatloa,  vr  to  ht*e  been  r«tlarpd  tu  Iba  fiinavr  uwti«ra.  f.  Wl. 

"  Sini*ure>  amiea,  natle^  oAeai,  war,  aniiciiution  and  laiea,  make  19  *a 
Milline  of  ihal  latt  putilical  aombinalioD,  euuDenlrainl  under  thr  denunildMlm 
of  paper  and  patronage.  Thcae,  tiid  in  oilier  meaiii,  eoinplclely  entble  It  to 
(ah*  from  the  oalmta  al  nueh  puaer  and  u  niueh  wcallli,  at  ill  cunacleua*  Or 
111  nopMitcience  will  allow  it  to  rcocirc;  and  leal  the  eapMliy  uf  paWia  to     '   ~ 
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to  transfer  private  property  shoald  be  overlooked,  it  hai  proceeded  in  Enghuid 
to  %hje  indirect  tale  of  private  real  property.  If  a  land  tax  is  sold  for  a  term 
amounting  to  the  value  of  the  land,  a  proprietor  is  to  buy -his  own  land  at  its 
Tahie,  or  admit  of  a  co-proprietor,  tu  whom  he  must  pay  the  value  by  instal- 
ments; and  thus  a  paper  system  can  sell  all  the  lands  of  a  nation.  If  national 
danger  should  occur  after  this  sale,  it  can  only  be  met  by  the  peoples  and  the 
purchaser  from  a  paper  system,  of  an  exemption  from  the  land  tax  to-day,  must 
be  again  taxed  or  fight  for  his  land  to-morrow.  The  case  of  this  individul  it 
precisely  that  of  every  nation,  made  use  of  directly  or  indirectly  to  enrich  a  pa- 
per system;  it  is  perpetually  at  auction,  and  never  receives  any  thing  for  itsclO 
because,  however  ingeniously  a  paper  s)  stem  can  manage  artificial  danger  for 
its  own  emolument,  it  is  neither  able  nor  willing  to  meet  real  danger;  and 
however  rich  it  is  made  by  a  nation,  the  nation  must  still  defend  itself,  or  per- 
ish, p.  38. 

"The  effect  of  opposite  interests,  one  enriched  by  and  governing  the  other« 
correctly  follows  its  cause.  One  interest  is  a  tyrant,  the  other  its  slave.  In 
Britain,  one  of  these  interests  owes  to  the  other  above  ten  hundred  niilliona  of 
poimds  sterling,  which  would  require  twelve  millions  of  slaves  to  discharge,  at 
eighty  pounds  sterling  each.  If  the  debtor  interest  amoiuits  to  ten  millions  of 
souls,  and  uould  be  worth  forty  pounds  sterling  round,  sold  for  slaves,  it  pays 
twelve  and  a  half  per  centum  on  its  capitation  value  to  the  creditor  interest,  for 
the  exclusive  items  of  debt  and  bank  stock  This  profit  for  their  masters,  made 
by  those  who  are  called  freemen,  gi-eatly  exceeds  what  is  {tcncraliy  made  by 
those  who  arc  called  slaves.  But  as  notliing  is  calculated  e\ctrpt  two  items.,  by 
including  the  payments  for  useless  offices,  extensive  salaries,  and  fat  sinecures, 
it  is  evident  that  one  interest  makes  out  of  the  other,  a  far  greater  profit  than 
if  it  had  sold  this  other,  and  placed  the  money  in  the  most  pitxluctive  state  of 
usance. 

*' Such' is  the  freemen  of  paper  and  patronage.  U?a\  Di(^^nes  lived  until 
this  day,  he  would  have  unfledged  a  cock  once  more,  and  exhibited  him  as  an 
emblem,  not  of  Plato's  man,  but  of  a  frceborn  Englishman.  Had  Sancho  known 
of  a  paper  stock  system,  he  would  not  have  wished  for  tfie  government  of  an 
island  inhabited  by  negroes.  Ha<t  Providence  used  his  system  to  avenge  the 
Africans,  upon  the  Europeans  and  Americans? 

"  Whatever  destroys  an  tuiily  of  interest  between  a  government  and  a  nation, 
infallibly  piYMluces oppi*ession  and  hatred,  liunian  coiice(ition  is  un.'ible  to  invent 
a  scheme,  more  capable  of  uOlicting  mankind  with  those  cviU,  tiiuit  thai  of  pa> 
per  and  patronage.  It  di\i<los  a  nation  into  tuo  giftups,  uieditors  and  debtors: 
the  fn'st  supplying  its  want  of  physical  stren^lhi  hy  alliances  with  Hcets  and 
;  rmies,  and  pi-actising  the  most  nnbluifhin*;  corruption.  A  OMScionsncss  of  in- 
flicting or  suffering  injuries,  fills  each  with  malignity  tov^nrds  the  other.  This 
malignity  fii*at  begets  a  multitude  of  penalties,  punishment:*  and  executions,  and 
then  vengeance 

**  A  legislature,  in  a  nation  where  the  system  of  paper  and  patronage  pre- 
vails, will  be  governed  by  that  interest,  and  legislate  in  its  favour.  It  is  imi>os- 
sible  to  do  this,  wkhout  legislating;  to  the  injui-y  of  the  othor  interest,  that  is, 
the  great  mans  of  the  nation.  Such  a  legislattire  will  create  unn<>vessary  oflices, 
that  themselves  or  their  relations  ma>  he  endowed  with  them.  They  u  ill  lavish 
the  revenue,  to  enrich  ihcmsclvrs  They  will  borrow  for  the  nutior.,  that  they 
may  lend.  Vhey  \%ill  oiler  lenders  ;;reat  profits,  that  they  may  share  in  them. 
As  grievances  gradually  excite  national  discontent,  I  hey  uill  fix  the  yoke  more 
socniely,  hy  making  it  gntdually  heavier.  And  they  v. ill  linally  avow  and  main" 
tain  their  corniption,  by  e.stubliiiliing  an  irresistible  standing  army,  not  to  defend 
the  nation,  but  to  defend  a  system  fur  plundering  the  nation. 

**  .\  nation  exposed  to  a  paroxysm  of  cotnpiering  rage,  has  infinitely  the  ad- 
vantage of  one,  subjected  to  the  aristocratical  system.  One  is  local  and  tem{H>' 
rar}*:  the  other  is  spread  by  law  and  perpetual.  One  is  an  open  robber,  who 
warns  you  to  defend  yourself;  the  other  a  sly  thief,  v»ho  empties  your  pockets 
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unilcr  ■  pntcnte  of  pBjInS  four  deblf, 
itMlTi  Ihc  mlicr  ■  dituile  iIcmIIjt  lo  ttbertj. 

"  After  in  (n*uon,  nU)>HiiJcri  n|;hu  maj  b«  tnomcd,  ruined  elilci  reballl, 
■nil  jwM  criwltin  lbrg«lt(ii;  bul  in  ilic  opprtwloiii  of  ihc  ■ritloenc)'  cf  pipar 
■od  pulmuir,  iticrc  «n  be  "O  rc>i.i(ei  to  Iciiig  u  ihcrr  u  any  tbing  to  grt,  il 
«Miiial  be  EhitlFil  «iOi  «c»Uhi  to  lung  ■*  there  ii  mj  Mng  in  leu*,  it  eanaot 
b«  gliitlnl  >ilh  paven  other  ifmnli  ilic,  ihil  li  imniorul    p.  *t- 

"  rhr  outy  i*u  owto  nlknl  uf  eniUTiiig  twlionn,  uv  Ihcne  nf  trait*  Rnd 
th«  ijtuni  irf  p«|itr  intl  pairung*  The  European  nuioni  «n  ubjrcteil  1^ 
both,  H>  ih»t  Ihuir  vhulfii  are  iloublf  riicted.  The  Amerttani  •looEnl  Lhcir 
eAetDil  prveiuuont  in  ibe  obi^ete  innilFa  of  litlr  ami  hiemrchj,  trcaled  te- 
vrnl  harrirraatiiiiniheamiyiiuiile,  »Hlu(tei-ly  lUaregardcil  themnlr  af  paper 
■tul  pairriiiigc.  I'hu  imi/  mode  waa  Ihnu^t  «o  birmlilatile,  thai  lulliurj  men 
are  eiolndrij  from  lagialatnrea,  and  limited  tn  ebarteia  or  auinmiMioii*  at  *ill: 
and  the  paprT to  hantiteaa,  iImi  it  ia  alloirfd  to  break  the  pKaei|ilrofkee^n|[ 
Irfialaiiitr,  rir«uti*«  tut  jMtieBlitp  powera  tcparate  and  diatiosl,  to  Infiuc  itaoU 
into  all  iheac  derartmniu,  to  onitt  iham  in  one  ooiiaiMran*!  and  to  obtain  ahar- 
t«n  or  eomniiMiiHia  for  anreauictrd  terrnl,  cnlrenohed  behind  puhlia  faith,  aoil 
ant  of  the  rnab,  it  >a  laid,  ot  national  ■Itlj  »bieh  il  na}  aiaail,  wound  aud  dca- 
trof  >ltli  ilnpuolty    p.  ii. 

"  \  paparajilcRi  pi  npoae^  lo  fulfil  ill  proroiac  urdefcnillDga  nalion,  by  ipi- 
IBf  It  etnltti  from  wliieh  eredil,  <1  inferi  an  inareau  of  Damiral  •trengtb.  IjCI 
iH  ateerlain  abat  oalloual  Hrengtli  ia,  bclbre  we  haalily  aonslude,  dial  it  oaD  be 
■mild  by  a  aliick  lytlem  lieonaiaU  of  (HHiple  and  rerenue.  If  by  any  mnn* 
a  nation  «■*  depriivd  of  half  ita  people  would  tbii  add  (n  lla  atrmiphf  If  by  ■ 
paprr  aialcui,  il  ladeprired  of  halfitt  reTonue,ean  Ihlaeiltwradd  to  ita  atrcngthf 
Reieniie.  like  people,  i*  aubjnl  to  numerieiJ  Umita.  Suppoae  Iba  |ico)il>  of 
Britain  arc  able  to  [>»y  a  reienue  of  forty  miltkiiia  Merllnil,  but  tkat  thirty  are 
approprialrO  to  tbe  ote  uf  paper  aud  i>atroBa|c:  arc  niK  Ihrre  luanlu  of  ihcir 
■uxnxtb  (oi>F,  ao  far  ai  It  eonaiata  of  reranuel  But  HrMI  Britain  with  b(r  l«ri 
■DilUoiii  of  fiTC  reienue  can  borrow  two  hundred  mllllooa.  If  atrength  I*  lo  bo 
mraauml  by  Ihe  power  nf  burrowing,  the  cwdd  bait  borrowed  Grur  timra  a* 
toiieh,  had  ber  whoie  renauc  bewi  free,  ami  cani*i|UEnlly  wouhl  luive  bean  Coor 
tlraeaaaairong"  p.  44. 

Hirao  eilraeli  may  giire  the  reailer  a  teneral  tiewof  Ibe  gnniwla  on  which 
Ur.  Taylor  aupporla  hit  hoM  opiniuiif.  The  great  poliiieal  Impunaoee  of  the 
■ubjecla  he  d1*«i»ia,  arnl  bla  lery  able  aud  lirgcnluui  tiiaiiBcr  of  lrc*tin|;  then. 
Mititle  hii  wori  lii  the  proToiind  cunaidenilioa  of  all  tliOM  who  with  to  bceoiao 
ihornugUy  acquainted  with  pubUt  affair*.  We  will  only  obaenc  at  prcaent  that 
in  Tsany  |iarliof  Ilia  wink,  ai  wrti  aa  in  Ilie  aeatinn  from  whish  the  abora  |««- 
aaRea  are  acleetcd,  liv  haa  minKlnl  and  ronfoundiil  inailiuiiona  wbleh,  boveitr 
allM,  haie  tiu  nceriury  conncaioii  with  each  Mhcf,  and  which  abnuld  be  lnt«- 
ligalad  wparatply  in  oiiler  to  aMcrlain  Ihc  nalura  and  proporlitt  nf  each-  Tbe 
ftindii<K  ayueui  Air  eiampk,  may  aubaiat,  and  It  haa  In  fact  hreo  ataUbhed 
MhI  iiiacd  to  a  pxut  rilrni  In  euuiilrica  ohtch  hail  m-iitii'i  |»{ii'i- 1 mii^iiDi  nor 
■ay  banks  likv  uuta.     In  Fivnuc  ihr  amount  «( tin  f.    '    '  '  tu  the 

reitdtiliun,  wai  cnomiuna,  alllwugb  the  had  nuii:iT'  <i)Lai 

wb>r]i  wira  minil}  |nirair  onra,  ilraiinz  onl]  in  -,  <  "■  >U 

r«uJ repirFiinuikea.    The  puklle  debt  a[  S{ialn,  "l<  i>cB> 

lifii  <  ',  ind  the  Ihilrh  naloi^l  drLi  liirMm,:  t<;il  lai-gar, 
Bl<ir  i.'l  acre  merely  ban ka  fur  the  aaCc  kcepiiif  aiKl  pa;- 
ii.i  <  i.Miaa  and  f*i"t  '^  credit*  b»t  fur  nan  aalualty  de- 
li'.', .  '...tikii.e,   •i.triii,  I'.i.iinh  il  i,i:.r.»il.io,ii.  ftdliijtirt 
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>  f oi*  MimEinK  Ui  ollwrt,  with  the  liink  thai  lend!  onl  Itt  own  ipeaa  far  Ih> 

ttU  or  ui  dcgrwle  Ihe  bnuki  vlilch  gi(e  ttidr  notea  or  ercdio  tar  n 

n  ijlhtxigh    nul  for  more  real   prupcrl]',  thRU  they  puana,  (n  i)ie  IrvrJ  at 
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vhrr 


'ilhoul  iqakiDg  ><i:)i  ilTicn 
niiiiMiMiii    deDW'iw*   the   while  buiikJog  iTMeni   in  mam,   aU.-- 
>}>teni  (i(  Dniiunal  funding  anil  BDremiacninl  puroaigc  wbltli  ii 
hehig  die  eothlHiied  liw*  of  the  public  welfare.     He  arniigni  Mtii)  si 
tupiHHtil  oontplniton,  pkpcr  numnev,  pnti'mngc  anil  tiiDiling  '  '■ 
rnilTiivun  tn  fix  npoQ  vwh  >ll  the  *tlFO|;od   miidcdieanara  of  '">':.      i 
i^iriiiriu.     Thii  inoile   iiT  i>n>c«.tl<iig  ilii|ili)«  the  luleiil  uf  >  xeilnua  a»<l  aiiliH 
'  uHutrt-  aiitl  pt»  full  Mupc  fur  the  exci'ciie  o(  po|niliir  denliiniM'Di'i  Init  ii  i« 
iintiiilaUe  (iir  a  phlloeopliieiil  inquinir  Hhote  dutj  il   ii  nithiir  to  ilmcrtindiite 
heluK*  things  ■piiaiwtly  umiUr  or  evnjteninl,  ihmi  to  Kjiiftuinrt  llimc  between 
whiirli   Diwiiod  diniiietion*  ctitl— In  the  eiiurac  of  the  vrork,  hoocvrr,  Mr 
1'ii;lov  gitea,  11  the  title  |iig«  annorineei,  aeiierate  iiircatigaliniKi  of  r>iii[liiL;  Biiit 
banking'     Man;  ofhta  abacnaiiona  oii  the  fanner  aiv  *tvung,aii<1  inoii  ui  ihcm 
ni-e  very  aiweiims.     But  Utn  tmi,  ai  in  the  iniguirj  nn  banking,  bii  ii'iiirlniitiiia 
ai«  onphlloaoiihiBally  Bencmlited,     He  ilecldc*  agaiiial  the  eiiwiliiiity  of  ibr 
fiimliii);  lyslEiu  vitbunt  having  nnj  prgard  to  Ihe  oniiilitinii  of  a  ataie,  whether 
Il  be  advaneing,  alHtiuiiiii^  or  retrograilm  itheiher  it  bedcfieieut  ur  BhcKiiidiog 
■II  tiir|>lui  «ipit>1:  wliethci'  the  rale  of  intcrcMiii  it  lie  high  or  Inwi  whedier 
it*  credit  and  ponlion  be  aach  u  to  eiiable  it  to  borrow  from  foreigner*  an  ad* 
vanta genua i«roi>,  vhethcrin  fineita  agiicullure,  mRaafa«ture* or  cooinicrM  be 
nr  be  not  MMxpllble  of  extcnaiie  iinpnireinenta.     But  whaleter  may  be  Mr, 
1'ay1ar*a  arrora  aa  a  polilieHl  eEonaniial.  hia  alyle  ia  clear,  frntible.  and 
llii  work  (hould  be  ■nau'treil  liy  Ninie  able  Bdvoeale~Drthe  ntotiied  int 
19  i|uite  TiKiridi  to  tilli,  at  aoinv  iln,  of  dcapiaing  aueh  atticfci:  leai  poarerfitl 
Uave  wxnelimca  ahaken  ihicrrtti  aa  firmly  catablialicil  m  thote  of  the    ' 
liolder*  uf  the  United  Siatea:  and  that  tuu  in   countiiea  where  tlie  del 
of  the  cnniniunlt;  (the  large  majority  of  counejwcrc  iinl  iuTcateil  by" 
(lie  auprcmc  jiower  of  the  ataie. 

Danisl  Raiiine,  of  Wailiinpoii  City,  I>  C.  Iiaa  pubfiabed,  in  the  for 
liHnphlet,  an  Kiiaf  on  Naturalization  and  Allegiance.  It  i*  attributed  to  JobiD 
I'raiicia  Diininultnt  eaq.  n  geutlemaii  of  tlie  bar  of  that  city.  The  author  nlum- 
lalns  atrennoudy,  anil  we  lliink  aaiiaCielofily,  the  right  of  eipatHation.  The 
■iiiqiiiiilion  diaplaya  grvM  teal  in  Ihe  cnuie  of  freeiloin,  and  suiinderablc  lefi)d 
and  hlatorleal  learning. 

Fielding  Lueai,  of  Ballhnot«.  bai  publiahed  No.  I  of  "  Skttahes  of  Amerf. 
ran  Uratora.  Hy  Anonyrauui "  Whoever  thiaaulhnr  mar  W,  he  il  poaKaaed ot 
r«>peetable  Identa.  We  have  permed  his  aketchea  aith  gfeat  pleaaure.  I'her 
would  be  rcndrrcil  tuDoh  more  inlei'ealing,  if  there  wercsnneied  to  the  oratorleal 
(iliaraclcr  of  eaeh  spcuker,  for  the  purpoac  of  illuitralJDg'it,  lOme  wclt-eh«*«B 
.   i-vtraet  froto  hia  inoit  eloquent  apcech. 

The  aame  bnnkicllei-  haa  aiau  pabliaheil  "  Letlert  from  Virginia,  Traua. 
Ktfd  frotu  Ihe  Prenrh."— Not  with  aianding  Ibe  authority  of  Ihe  title  [Bige,  it  I* 
iiiore  than  probable  tlial  thcie  lettera  at  the  original  produelioni  of  an  Amcri- 
ran  a  liter.  They  relate  priucipallj  to  the  religion,  tnorala,  manuera,  and  lite- 
ratin-e  of  tlie  people  of  the  Male  of  Vlrginiai  and  are  written  in  an  unnflesied, 
familiar,  ami  pleavng  atjie.  ^i 

Mr.  Jolin  Conrad  hat  publiahrd  l  book  entitled  *'  Some  infurini 
oening  Caa  Lightt.  By  1'homai  Cooiier.  eaq."  VTnh  tis  plaiet  of  il 
■nachiucpy  hitherto  employed  in  [nnlnolng  the  gai,  wbcthcr  on  a  large 
ritlet,Dr  in  a  tmall  v-ay  for  manufaetorict,  ilirairea,  nr  iirinte  houwi.- 
Laa  lieen  done  in  ihii  country  un  llie  aobjeet  here  tivated  uf,  that  the  « 
necemrily  eonaiat  of  European  iiifonnuioai  and  it  appenn  in  fail  ( 
ftnTj  thing  rcquiiilc  lo  enable  the  reader  lo  underalnnd  Uie  aulycet  fh 
and  ID  judge  of  the  utility  of  aubtiitnling  oarburetled  bjdrogeo  fur  oil  i 
for  the  purpoaeof  proditoiog  llglit 


formir?^^ 


DOHMTie  LITIHATVRE  AKO  B 

Judfe  Cooper  hM  given  rtnurki  nii  th*  viriwu  kiuil*  nf  atipiiviD*  htnto- 

fnrc  crmiiloxcdi  'od  >  iiUi*  eihiblling  an  imjiroicd  kppantiu  or  hii  ovn,  wkidi 

a*  u>  ooniblne  (he  eowl  iimpertin,  uid  avoid  Ihe  ilcretu  ot  that*  irhicli  li>d 

>  l«  u>v  btf'in:.      irfl>vei«r  suiiri-nicut  pilch  or  timn  mail  bt,  aa  ■  MibsUntc 

■miilofcil  '"  l'irni>b  Oia  gu.  tic  is  nf  tipiniun,  Ihil  fui'  ihc  ji^hlitig  of  ci 

IDUil  ruort  la  UtUUiniKU  ctnl.     ThE  crideiiitv  bcriin:  Ihc  coimuitiue 

Brltiih  hwuc  of  MRumaii*.  reprinted  in  tlii>  icnrk,  ooiiinon  muob  oalUlcnJul 

idfamuitiiHi.  pirtisuUrl)'  nn  ibe  uic  ot  ihe  coke,  or  cbinwal  ul 

On  the  abotr,  tc  ventnrc  to  roanmroend  Ihin  bwiit  u  a  i 

and  Mllaraildrj  UvaUw  un  *  (cry  curioutand  impintaal  lulticel  oT  ini|ulr]i.  , 

J.  E   11(11,  <!U|.  edito'- uT  ihe  Laa  Journal,  ha*  prepiuTil  liir  lb«  prnaat' 

•■TreaLlMo<>il.>UHi>rEvhkn«e.     By  3.  PliilUtn,  eR|  ortke  Uiddl*  Tei 

The  fiiil  Anivnciin.  rrom  Ihc  accnnil  Lumllnedilioii-"     Wilhct 

I  Aincnean  rnKi,     To  ohich  will  be  added  >n  atilieiidit,  simiidniaK au  « 

1  the  ihenry  tif  pR>um|itt(c  proaf.    Thii  work  i«  cxpntnl  u  appear  u 

Mirse  oTa  k»  •c(kt. 

ThE  llailiid.    \iKicin>nuU«l,  dtwrihinglha  amuKmcnuorhorK  n 
m  been  lalvl;  piibliilinl  in  ■  Chailcilnn,  S.  C.  ni'*<Liaper. 
C  ha>r  HFii  rnim  Ibia  aork.  it  aptican  to  imiacH  greil  poclieal  ipiril,  i 
iDcril  pabUeation  in  a  mnre  iwi'inaDtnt  romj. 

r  anil  J.  Swunli,  iT  Xra  York,  annaunce  Ibclr  inrciitlon  nf  piibliihiDE  a 
M«  (■">^'*'<U«nFnal,  lo  bu  enliUcU  "  The  tlbriilian  Kopthr,  and  LuimiT  aoit 
Theaki|;ica)  Magaaine  and  Hct^ic«."  It  i*  to  conipriK  inann  •cicrtfil  chicSj 
frmn  tlie  htnl  and  nmut  reeint   Kiirnpean  inihliwlioni,  ingethcr  iriib  <iri|pTtal 

alda  facia,  U(>|p^|ib/,  nccmloiQr,  and  fithtr  iiiUivciUug  artialn.  It  it  in  be  pub- 
li(h«d  in  qiMrlcrljr  nnmbcn,  of  about  'JiU  i<*kci  each,  tlmiUr  u  ihnx  nf  the 
Qiiaiicrlj  itavir*.  Tbc  iirtoe  to  iiibKribci-t  alii  be  one  itulbif  anil  aquaiter  per 
nuinhtr,  or  two  dotlari  ind  a  half  fur  Iwi  niiniberni  pajable  nn  deliierjr. 

Judge  Cooper,  »e  iiiitlentand,  nicini  to  give  a  cnune  nf  ohemiial  lecnim 
id  Carli^  ilunnc  (be  nimiacr.  and  a  euune  uf  cbcinitti]'  and  mineralumi  jn  Phi' 
ladclpbia  frun  nelober  ta  April  neit^ 
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Ptul'i  Letter*  lo  bii  Kiuifnlb,  repnbUihed  froni  the  Rilinburtb  rdiljan  hy  M. 

UiutcTUii*  i«rT*ingnUr  and  laabit  title,  we  are  prcteoled  iilih  Ibr  rtflra- 
liOBi  and  iibnenaiiimii  made  by  ■  writer  of  youl  aliillliet,  and  apparentlj  kgII- 
iDfortuad,  in  the  coune  of  a  (our  from  the  Netherlandi  to  Paria ,  nDa  after  Iht 
latt  ca^itupe  of  thai  eitr  by  ihe  aUiei,  on  the  niilllary  alTain,  ihg  imliliiii.  the 
Riorata  and  naBnen  of  tb*  Preneh  nation.  He  ileieribet  at  leiiphi  and  in  a  very 
lively,  Intcreillng  manner,  the  panieablra  of  the  baltte  of  Walertoo.  Ureal 
credit  It  (tiicn  In  manli*Hiroi»hy,  aa  well  Ibrhti  anceeitful  allaek  on  the  Prua. 
tiana,  uudvr  tlw  eoniniand  of  Tanenieln,  U[khi  tlie  Uylc,  at  far  hi*  uiulcriy 
retreat  wkb  lii<  dkildon  to  Paria,  after  the  Uoleal  and  ili'tlnirtion  of  Biin>|Hne'a 

"  The  bridge  at  Warre,"  wyi  Ibii  authur,  "  parliniilaHi,  wa>  ntpcaledly 
ioit  and  gained  beCire  Ihc  Kraoch  »rre  able  to  makv  their  fnulinjc  |>ond  Ltyood 
it  At  laniUi  a  Praueh  colnael  anauhed  (be  eagle  of  bii  i-egiment,  anrt  nublsf 
femnl,  eroiacd  ihe  hridgeand  Nniekil  into  Ihc  grwinil  mi  the  (Hbrr  iMr,  Hit 
corpt  rall6«e4  irilb  iba  osanimrwa  iboM  of  Tiw  f  F.mpntmr.'  and  althoiiKh  lb« 
(allant  nffieer  vbo  ibnt  led  them  on  vaa  bimtetf  tlain  on  the  ipal,  hi*  fnlloaer* 
aueterded  bi  eanflag  the  liUaga.  Tlial  uf  Birlt*  al  the  wnte  tim-  (id  inu 
their  hauJi,  and  Cronehy  anliooily  upeelcd  fiwn  liii  emprrur  ordiTii  tn  Imiinita 
bituiMeM.  BsLnoauehorderaaltltedi  Ibeinundol  thireannan  lt>  ihii  ilirciioa 
•laekeaad,  and  al  laagfh  died  a«ayi  and  it  vat  nttlrD<>niin|;  before  liroi.chi  ticurd 
tb*  ponenloni  ncva  thai  avaneil  blm,  annnniieing  the  Stlt  iif  haiqln.n  ainl  hK.- 
army." p.  IFE.   And  alleri>Bnli,''Thci«ily  diviiionof  Ibe  Prcnnhanuy  uhid 
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minint  entire  after  the  roiilnT  Wilcrloo,  wu  Ihunf  Groaehj'inil  VHnlammCf 
wluDhfbf  ■retrt>libBlilidtheicg«uer«ls(h<:liig1ii>Blhaiiiiiir,*unoton);  eoiuluM- 
cd  uiihrDken  uuder  the  walUof  P»m.  but  gUiicd  tome  >«cuul<ifl  of  •Irriicth  fram 
the  wranktof  the  iniin  •nn)'."  p.  343. 

Alluding  to  tome  late  ultcniitlt  in  PmiDe  m  reilora  tlia  wpertliiirno  (duatr- 
*anee*ef  the  Jirfc  mill  ilegivilnl  Kgei,  he  nikkes  iiicta(lnwlug  jiullciune  iriuaHkr 
*■  H'e  anil  leirn  in  look  »ith  beiier  ho|ia  iiinni  ibe  mnre  oonMirauou* effigrw 
for  re-tMibtiihing  ilic  (ttinr,  which  hate  b«cB  made  b)r  tbr  king.  Yei  we  cannot 
bat  Tear,  Qiat  the  onlcr  of  Ihc  ncoetiiU7  reTariiiMion  hat  heeo,  to  a  eerulD  exieat 
al  leaitj  the  reverie  of  whm  would  rnll;  h»»e  atlwiied  the  itnporUiit  porp«MN 
dengnol  bj  Itic  loieicjga.  The  Tiln,  fornii,  iind  ceixiaoiiiei  oT  a  clrursti,  all 
it!  extenwl  obKrvauDc^,  deiiTe,  from  ihe  public  aenic  of  religion  il»lf.  Ibe  re*- 
peel  wfaieh  it  poid  to  lUem.  It  ii  true,  ihit  ■>  the  ihril  nf  >  nut  will  lulinit  toog 
aftertli*  kfrue)  iiiteujed,  to  regard  for  eeremoaiei  mil  rorini  amy  oflen  retaaiB 
«b«n  tnie  demtion  ■■  ;io  more,  and  ithen  ignoncl  leal  hai  traniferr«l  her  Mind 
attuhneiit  from  ilie  eaunoe  of  religion  to  iti  mere  furmt.  But  If  that  «eil  li 
quenehod,  anil  thai  Hlbkch  laent  ii  eradiealed^  aud  the  ithule  afiten>  t»  dettn^cil 
both  in  ibDW  tuid  in  tubaluicr,  Uitnot  bj  agiiu  eiiroroiiigtbe  Ibrmal  ubtemnora 
vhlob  tneu  have  learned  to  contemn  and  make  Jeit  of,  llinl  the  viiifjlDf  |irind< 
pie  of  religiuii  will  he  reltiiidled.  Indeed,  brfromiupiHwiug  thai  the  foinidiUoa 
of  the  altar  «houhl  be  laid  upon  the  riliul  of  the  Koiaiib  ehuieh,  with  all  Ibe 
reviled  aupentiiiimi  nf  the  twelfth  ceDlnrj,  il  would  be  more  pruitcnl  lo  ibaa- 
don  In  oblivion,  a  part  at  leattof  wbal  it  ihockiiig  to  common  lenie  and  reusni 
which,  aUhmigb  a  niotl  chrjsliaa  king  might  have  found  hioiKlf  under  sonw  dif- 
fisukf  orabn^tingi  when  it  wax  Jet  in  Tormal  obKi'vanne,  he  cerlaiiiljcaniuit.be 
called  upon  to  renew,  wbeallbu  Eillen  iutodesuMude  Thccaiholiciof  thiaase 
are  not  excluded  from  tbe  lighla  wliich  il  hai  afforded;  and  llie  allampt  to  r«- 
eitiblish  pi-occBiiont,  in  which  the  offioiating  pcr<oiii  iianll)  know  tlieir  places, 
tales  of  mii-aculoiii  imagei,  mUBcs  for  the  loiili  of  stale  criminal!,  and  all  the 
mummer;  of  barbarous  agea,  i>  far  from  meeLing  the  enlarged  ideai  uhieb  the 
belt  and  raoat  learned  of  them  have  etprciaed  "  p  !97. 

Thcu  letlen  are  auiiouneed  in  the  llnliili  journali  ■>  the  prodnrtlon  of 
Wnlter  Scoli.  The  writer  of  them,  ihouk'h  ■  zealoua  and  InyaJ  Brittnn  of  the 
torr  irct,  duet  not  ultcr  tlioie  iiifimoui  eiluniniei,  nor  indulge  in  Ihe  immanljt 
lultxlion,  Willi  which  %a  many  nf  tbe  late  Engliib   touriiu  to  France  have 


diigraoed  Iheuuelre 


id  their  wurki. 
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W.  W.  Won.lw.r.1.  of  Phllndelphia.  hai  puhliibc.t.  in  four  octavo  tDlunet. 
Ridgcl}''i  Hodi  of  UiviiMtv,  price  eleven  dollars,  enlarged:  with  viiiiaUe  IK 
ori^nal  and  lelectrd,  by  Hit  reverend  I)r.  Jainct  P.  Wilnn,  of  Philadetphi 

Alio,  the  royal  wtnto  Bible,  witb  all  Scail'a  mai-ginat  refcrencet  anit ' 
duetlona  to  the  booki  anil  chapter* — about  ISOO  pagra.  price  titnn  five  t 
doll*rg,in  one  nr  two  voliimei. 

And  au  edition  of  tbe  pncktt  Bitile  jii*t  ihiI  of  preu. 

He  hu  also  in  pre'i.  vol.  lit.  noii  to  be  printed,  ivrercDd  Dr.  Jobd  fi 
CommenUrr  on  ihc  Old  Tcdameol.  AUo,  Smll'i  Family  Bible,  In  t 
quarto  vnlumei,  to  be  pubUihed  without  marginal  refcrcnnei — on  a  new  plM 
the  notea  lo  follow  immedialcl}'  after  tlio  IMt  in  order.  Price,  in  boards  | 
TS  ecflii,  bound,  gSI. 

Armilrong  and  Burr,  of  Bmton,  prnpnac  publiihing  Pratt'i  Ufa  of  G 
ill  ooe  neat  volunlc,  il  about  one  dollar  bound. 

Alto,  Buchanan*!  Jubilee  Sernuini,  in  one  rolaiae,  at  flfl)'  oenti. 

A.  Finler,  Philadelphia,  will  publiih  on  >he  lOib  nf  May,  init.  •■  A  < 
(ion  on  Ternii  nf  Communion,  ■  itii  a  partiradar  view  In  the  caw  of  the  B 
•nd  Piaduhapiiita.    B;  Robert  Hill,  M.  A"  nuthcr of ■  KrMOu 
laiixiiKj,"  "  The  Woi'k  of  the  Utdf  Spirit."  ke.  be. 


ANALECTIC  MilGAZINEJ 


NAVAL  CHRONICLE. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  NAVAL  ACTIONS, 

OCRIBO  THE  LATE  WAR,    BETWCCM  SBITISII  AND  AlltklOJj 
VESSELS. 

(Cootlnned,  Irani  our  lut  Bumbtr,  (ram  (lie  Bntidi  NanI  ClireaUIf.) 
"  Now  comes  tkc  third  frigate  action,  decidedly  the  ben 
(iniglit  or  the  three.     Il  wu  brtwcen  ihc  Ja*k  vhI  CoiiilituUoD. 
nd  took  t>Uce  on  the  39th  of  December,  1813.    Like  the  Gucr' 
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riere^  she  "wts  burnt  ^oon  after  the  action.     The  Java  \raf  on  her 
passage  to  India,  with  governor  Hislop  and  his  suit  on  board,  and 
some  naval  officers  and' men  to  join  their  ships  on  that  station. 
She  was,  no  douht,  as  the  Americans  say,  "  fined  out  in  great 
style;"  that  is,  her  cabin  was  elegantly  set  off;  her  accommoda- 
tions for  the  great  folks  on  board  of  her  were  excellent;  but   her 
crew,  which,  at  this  period,  when  the  capture  of  two  frigates  suc- 
cessively, by  two  enemy's  frigates,  was  grieving  the  nation,  ought 
to  have  been  choice,  or  at  least  equal  to  the  crews  of  our  ships  in 
general,  was  actually  composed  of  the  most  miserable  set   of 
wretches  that  could  be  scraped  together.     Well  might  one  of  the 
American  seamen  exclaim,  after  the  action,  "  the  Java's  men  were 
the  most  ragamufl^n  set  of  fello^vs  I  ever  saw  on  board  a  man  of 
war.*'     Why  did  not  captain  Laml>ert  apply  for  a  better  crew?  It 
is  said  he  did,  and  was  told  an  East  India  voyage  would  make  sea- 
men.    The  fact  is,  many  of  his  men  had  never  fired  a  gun  before, 
except  in  a  salute,  and  those  that  knew  how  were  scarcely  enough 
in  nuMiber  to  fill  the  places  of  captains  of  guns  throughout  the 
ship.     The  armament  of  the  Java,  as  appears  by  lieutenant  Chads* 
letter,  was  similar  to  the  Guerriere's,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  bow-port  main-deck  guns.     The  broadside,  therefore,  will  be 
the  same.     About  the  number  of  the  Java's  men,  the  two  accounts 
difTvT.     The  Americans  say  she  had  three   hundred  and  ninety- 
three— liiHiteniuit  C!>ad»,  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven.     Al- 
lowing for  :tny  mistake,  let  us  take  the  mean  of  the  two,  and  admit 
there  were  three  hundred  and  eighty-fivcf%includ'ng  crew,  super- 
numeraries, and  passcni;ers. 

"  The  Constiiutioii'ii  force  I  have  already  enumerated:  lieute- 
nant Chads  calls  f^cr  two  spar-deck  foremast  guns  eighteen  pound- 
ers; captain  Dacres  iwciity-four  pounders: — neither  are  wrong, 
for  the  guns  in  quesl'roii  are  two  long  Englisl»  loih;  eighteen  pound- 
ers bored  to  carry  a  iw^niy-four  pound  shot.  Lieutenant  Chads 
gives  the  Cor.ssi'ution  four  more  men  than  captain  Dacres.  That 
is  probably  correct,  for  upon  her  return  from  her  last  cruise,  in 
May,  this  year,  she  had  five  bundled  and  fifty-three  on  board,  al- 
though s'le  liad  just  previously  deciined  an  engagement  with  La 
Pique  of  36.  There  is  a  wide  difTerence  in  giving  the  amount  of 
the  enemy's  wounded.     Lieutenant  Chaids  says  forty-eight;  the 
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American  iwexty-fivc-  Ai  !n  tlie  number  of  ihe  Java's  crew,  I 
will  nlluw  for  erran  an  both  tiiles,  and  fix  tlitrty-six  for  our  lo«a 
in  wounded: — with  tlie  killed,  llicti,  the  relative  numbers  run  ihni: 
British  one  httndrcd  and  twcnty-futir,  American  forty-nix.  I  bars 
no  besiution  in  avciing  my  belief,  ttial  had  Uic  crc«'  t>l  the  Java 
been  a  lilUc  more  experienced  a  difTi-rcm  result  would  ^ate  lia}>- 
pCDcd,  in  apitf  o(  the  vait  dis|>ariiy  of  rurce.  I  have  omitted  giv- 
bg  a  statement  of  the  forci-  cnga;;cd  in  this  battle,  as  with  the  ex- 
ception of  tlic  two  crewB,  the  sup'-rlority  on  the  American  side  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  betwcca  the  Ousrricre  and  Consliiu- 
tion,  to  wt.icb  1  refer.  In  number  of  men  tlte  Americana  excei'd- 
cd  us  exactly  as  five  to  four,  with  the  advantage  of  having  "  all 
picked  mcu,"  to  oppose  so  rooilcy  a  ship's  compimr.  In  Ibis  year 
W«i  captured  (be  Nuutilus  American  brig  of  sixteen  guiis  and  odd 
hundred  ^nd  tidily  men. 

'>  TliD  Qcxi  in  order  of  date  is  a  second  aloop  action  fought  on 
the  34(li  ol  February,  1813,  between  the  Peacock  brig  und  Hunicl 
sliip.*  1  have  no  British  official  account  tu  direct  me  in  this  af- 
Gitr.  It  appears,  liowcvcr,  that  tlie  Peacock  liavbg  exchanged 
her  caxrunades,  by  llie  desire  of  the  captain,  when  last  in  an  En- 
glish port,  had  on  board  unly  twcniy-four  pounder^  as  admitted  by 
the  AmcricAiiii.  As  to  her  complement  uf  men,  when  wi:  recur 
to  llic  HtBtion  she  was  altaclied  to  (the  WCst  Indian)  we  have  a 
right  to  believe  she  was  far  &hort  both  in  number  and  efficient 
strength.  Aii  account  published  in  the  Statc:i,  some  muntlis  after 
the  action,  by  K>me  of  the  oRiccra  Hut  beiQuged  to  her,  nicntioDs 
her  crew  to  have  conaisied  aliagcUier  of  one  hundred  and  ten. 
The  Americana,  by  drowning  uincleen  of  them  and  liuowing  over- 
hoard  five  tM-  eiix  more,  did,  I  know,  awcU  the  imtnber  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty -four;  but  as  this  ulc  was  framed  Immediately  after 
tbc  action,  aud  the  above  Bintish  account,  tbougli  ■ubaequEntlj 
given,  was  not  contritnctud,  1  snail  adopt  the  latter  fur  my  guide. 
Tba  iLrmaDiem  of  Uie  Uonict  I  uke  from  tlicirown  rccurd^.  Uet 
crew  was  confessed  lu  uart  been  upwards  of  one  hundred  aud  *t- 
vinKy.  Many  in  America  have  aaid  one  liundred  and  eighty  odd. 
I  sbaJ]  b«  conlcnied  with  the  amallcr  number,  the  unjil  (|u«>ity  qf 
American  teamen  being  kept  in  i«culic«tion.  H«r«  i 
4  r«mpansDU  of  tlicn.-  two  vucls: 

*  V.rf«  Ninl Ch^wdf,  f«t  19,  ^Ul. 
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rBACOOK.  HORNET. 

(Bating  18,  mounting  the  same)  (Rating  16»  moanting  90  guna.) 

Broadsida,  8  34Ib.  canrontdea,  1921b.    Broadside,  9  SSlb-earronades,     fiStlbp. 

1  61b.  ionggun,  6                           1  Ifttb.  long  gun,          18 


1981b.  SOOlba. 

Besides  a  small  boat  gon.  Men  170. 

Men  and  boys  110.  Measurement  about  (Engliah)  SSOtoow 

Measurement  under  S80  tons. 

Superiority  on  the  American  tide. 

In  weight  of  metal,  as  three  to  two. 
In  number  of  men,  as  three  to  two. 
In  size  of  Tcssel,  as  seven  to  five. 

^^  In  this  battle  the  Americans  had  evidently  the  whole  fight 
to  themselves.  Were  we  to  credit  all  we  heard  on  the  subject* 
it  would  appear  our  brig  was  not  in  order  to  sustain  a  contest  with 
an  enemy's  vessel  of  even  rather  less  than  her  own  force,  much 
more  with  one  upwards  of  a  third  stronger  in  guns  and  men,  and 
in  the  highest  state  of  discipline  and  good  order.  The  Americans 
acknowledge  only  five  killed  and  wounded,  and  state  our  loss  t» 
have  been  thirty-eight,  including  some  that  went  down  in  the  brig 
at  the  close  of  the  action.  Never  was  there  a  finer  specimen  of 
marine  gunnery  than  the  Americans  displayed  in  this  engagement. 
Against  this  loss  we  have  to  place  the  capture  of  the  Vixen  and 
Viper  of  similar  force  to  the  Nautilus. 

«  The  Americans  have  down  in  their  list  the  Duke  of  Gloucesv 
terbrig,  of  twelve  guns,  taken  from  us  at  the  sun*end^of  York* 
on  the  26th  of  April.  It  is  probable  she  was  neither  armed  nor 
sea-worthy,  as  they  have  made  no  use  of  her. 

<^  The  next  action  was  between  the  Chesapeake  and  Shannon, 
fought  on  the  doubly  glorious  1st  of  June  this  year.  Long  had 
captain  Broke,  and  his  *'  gallant  shipmates,' '  as  he  emphatically 
calls  them,  sought  this  meeting.  The  enemy,  confident  in  his 
^<  fine  crew,"  and  the  superior  equipment  of  his  ship,  and  inebri- 
ated with  former  successes,  was,  perhaps,  not  less  anxious  for 
battle,  though  more  certain  that  victory  would  crown  his  efforts. 
The  Shannon's  proper  complement  was  three  hundred  and  ten,  but 
the  day  previous  to  the  action  she  got  twenty  hands  out  of  a  re- 
capture, which  increased  her  whole  crew  to  thres  hundred  and 
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Thirty.  The  Chnapcake'*  victualling  book  contained  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine;  but  loit  of  voluDtccrs,  lo  be  present  at  the 
"  glorious  triumpli,"  sallied  forth  from  Boston.  These,  having 
juil  came  on  board  for  Afrutiek,  were  not  inserted  on  the  muaier- 
roll.  I  know  the  Congress  frigate,  of  similar  rale  to  the  Chesa- 
peake, reliinied  into  Portsmouth.  N.  II.  ahortiy  afterwards,  with  a 
crew  of  four  hiindn-d  and  ten,  therefore  cannot  be  surprised  at  the 
Chesapeake,  on  aur.h  an  occasion,  having  four  hundred  and  forty,  as 
staled  in  captain  Bitikc't  letter.*  Trom  persons  who  went  on 
board  both  ships  on  their  arrid-al  in  port,  expressly  to  take  an  ac- 
count of  their  respective  armaments,  1  am  enablul  to  give  the  fol- 
ia wing  particulars: 


Beiidea,  I  l£lb.  Mrroniik)  , 
1  Sib.        do.      i 
Bnadtlile. 
Maia-dcGk.  U  IBlb.  long  |;UTiih 
(laartcrMlMk,  3  9tb,  ilii,  ilo. 


Fore»>ile,  t  3-2lb.  urronaile«,     338 


CHESAPEAKE. 
I  CH«1iiiB.W.inoilt.tinB*9piB..) 

Beridtt,  I  141b,  on  an  «biTiUng  Mt- 
'  "■■'"•*  ria^e. 

Bftadiide. 
Sidllx.'    MHiiMlcrb,  UlBlb-lone^nl,    SSHU 
IS  ttiMner.,]eak,  I  ilo.  ilo.  (iIiiftiDg 


Man  aad  bpft,  in  ill,  9 
Mcajurcnnit,  iindir  1( 


Mrn,  "(ucknl  imd  inlunleen,'*  440. 
MnHirciuiileiHtl;  (F.iiBlitli)  liar  US 


•indcd  tlic  fii 


auftritnii/  on  rAc  .Imcfican  tide. 
1  ariCht  of  nclit,  M  nine  la  eight. 
a  DimW  ofiiioD,  ■•  four  In  Uircc. 
1  iiic  a(  rrncl,  u  InirUcn  lo  thirttcn- 

hirtccn  minutes  from  the  firing  of  the  fir^t  giuit 
t,  shortest,  severest,  and  most  decisive  aciioa 
ever  fought  between  two  ships  so  nearly  of  an  equality  ai  the 
Shannon  and  Clicsapcake.  The  enemy's  ship,  originally  rated  a 
forty-four,  and  carried  four  more  guns  on  her  upper  deck  tlian  she 

'  To  proTc  (lie  die  uiil  luuilliieu  of  llie  Che«n*»kc'»  irr»  B«icnllji  ll 
fa  ■  bM  thil  il.e  irs'ii  rouinl  «n  l>ov4  lliii  it>i|>,  wlilvli  onra  oTlhc  nr 
•tnictlon,  •lien  >|i|il)ci!  in  tha  vrltu  afih*  primieni  miil*  ninj  sf  ibctn  <■ 
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had  in  the  action;  but  upon  such  forty-four's  as  the  President,  and 
her  two  sister  ships,  being  sent  to  sea,  the  rate  of  the  Chesapeake 
was  altered  to  a  thirty-six,  although  even  theii  larger  and  of  more 
force  than  any  thirty-eight  in  our  service      The  Shannon  lost  her 
first  lieutenant  and  several  men  after  possession  had  been  gained 
of  the  enemy's  deck,  owing  to  some  mistake  in  shifting  the  colours. 
^'  The  Chesapeake*s  loss  is  stated  by  captain  Brok<-  to  have 
been  one  hundred  and  seventy.  One  of  the  American  surgt:oos  esti* 
mates  it  at  about  ^^  one  hundred  and  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  se- 
venty;" therefore,  the  British  account  is  probably  correct.     The 
American  official  account,  written  by  a  lieutenant  Budd,  is  glar- 
ingly false  in  many  particulars,  so  that  if  the  list  of  killed  and 
wounded  stated,  as  annexed  to  his  letter,  had  been  published  (which 
was  not  the  case)  it  could  not  liave  been  relied  upon.     The  follow- 
ing is  a  summary  of  the  relative  execution  done  by  the  two  ships. 
Shannon's  killed  and  wounded,  eighty-four— -Chesapeake's  ditto, 
one  hundred  and  seventy      Upwards  of  nineteen  men  disabled  per 
minute  proved  the  earnestness  of  the  combat,  and  the  proportion 
that  fell  by  the  Shannon's  guns  proved  further,  that  in  this  action, 
at  least,  British  powder  and  shot  did  not  scatter  uselessly  in  the 
air.     The  whole  inside  of  the  Chesapeake's  bulwarks,  fore  and  aft» 
wxs  covered  with  netting  to  catch  the  splinters!     So  much  for  the 
tenderness  of  the  enemy.     His  bitterness  created  general  amuse- 
ment in  the  cart-loads  of  langridge,  iron  bolts,  and  other  American 
artillery  that  were  exposed  to  sale  at  public  auction!" 

Continuation  of  the  Remarks  on  "  tht  Synopsis  of  Nazal  Ac- 
tions^ fought  between  the  British  and  American  ships  of 
war^^'^  in  the  British  Naval  Chronicle* 

*  Ir  the  ''  British  officer  on  the  American  station"  were  a& 
dextrous  in  gaining  a  victory  as  in  excusing  a  defeat,  he 
would  be  the  greatest  officer  in  the  world.  His  storehouse  of 
excuses  seems  absolutely  inexhaustible,  and,  what  is  very 
singular,  its  variety  equals  its  exuberance:  for  he  has  a  new 
apology  for  every  new  disaster.  Some  of  these  are  indeed 
none  of  the  best,  but  it  is  said,  even  a  poor  excuse  is  better 
than  none,  which  is  all  we  can  say  in  favour  of  the  excuses 


tvsoptn  or  natal  ACTrO!>». 

nforinnalc  Briti<ih  n»vftt  oflicfr.  In  progressing — 
pardon  im,  niont  pow-ni  reviewers — in  prngicssing  »ilh  our 
examination  of  the  SynoptiR,  we  were  led  lo  wonder  exceed- 
ingly wlini  vxcu«e«  iie  wouKi  llitd  for  ttiv  nexl  defeat,  mippo* 
sing  as  we  did  ihHt  bv  that  time  he  must  be  quite  exhauMcd. 
but  til  tliia  we  did  great  injuatice  lo  the  I'ertiliiy  of  his  ini 
natioiif  which  never  fail^  him  at  a  pinch;  for  il'  be  don^t 
excuse*,  lie  makes  ilietn,  and  thus,  though  ne  cannni 
science  give  him  much  credii  for  ihc  authenticity  ot  his  bI 
mctitB,  we  nill  not  witiihoid  our  admiriiiion  of  the  origint 
of  his  itHrention,  or  the  eKtcnt  and  variety  of  hii  imaginal 

Tiiesequaliiies  are  no  wiicre  more  Klrikingly  di 
than  in  the  details  of  the  action  between  the  Java  and  Ci 
tution,  (that  pestilent  '•  bunch  of  pine  boards")  which  ti 
place  on  the  29th  of  December,  IBI'^.  In  this  afiiiir  the  Iobk 
of  the  Constitution  wsis  thirty-four,  nine  of  vhom  were  killed, 
and  twenty-five  wounded; — that  of  the  Java  sixty  killed, 
one  hundred  and  one  wounded,  making  a  total  of  one  hui 
and  sisty-one.  The  .Java  wys  so  completely  a  wrerk 
render  il  necessary  to  destroy  her.  The  Con^tiluiion, 
{Hitting  the  surviving  crew  of  the  Java  on  shore  at  St.  Salva- 
dor, prrxreeded  on  her  cruise,  which  she  completed,  au  little 
damage  had  she  susiaiued.  Against  these  facts  the  British 
oJlicer  puts  hi»  account  current  in  Ibrmidable  array,  and  the 
rcvilt  of  hi»  c»l<'u(aiions  i6,  (hat  the  disparity  of  force  was 
(treeisely  die  same  as  eiisted  between  Ihc  Constilution  and 
Ihe  GuerrieiT. 

Our  ^jlbnt  officers,  who«c  authority  i*  at  lead  equal  to 
that  of  lieiiienitni  Chad*,  of  the  Java,  of  wliom  we  shall 
B»ore  presently,  »iate  die  force  of  the  Java  at  forty-nine 
and  three  hundrctl  And  nineiy-five  men.  The  Conslitl 
dirrled  fifty-four  gnni,  and  four  hundred  men.  The 
Ihcnfore  was  inferior  by  five  gun*  and  five  men  lo  the 
Mlluiion.  Thi*  is  but  a  trifling  difference,  and  wholly  in; 
•]Uittc  (0  account  for  die  disparity  of  loss,  which  is  altnosi  a^ 
ft?e  lo  one.    Bat,  mvfi  the  ingenious  oflWcr,  ^'  the  crew  of  lii* 


killed, 
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Java  was  composed  of  (be  moil  miaci-able  set  of  wretched 
could  be  scraped  together."  This  is  quiie  enough  for  us. 
We  never  said  any  thing  more  than  thai  we  had  bcin^r  mea 
ihan  those  iu  the  Bi'ilish  navy — better  officers,  ami  better 
ships — and  the  writer  here  admits,  lor  the  third  time  at  Icut, 
that  (he  crews  of  the  British  vessels  were  aiid  arc  utterly  in- 
ferior to  ours. 

Of  captaiu  Lambert,  who  died  of  bis  wounds  nol  long 
after  the  surrender  of  the  Java,  we  wish  to  speak  with  the  re- 
9pect  due  to  a  brave  man,  who  died  in  defence  of  his  ship,  aod 
whom  we  allow  to  have  defended  her  bravely,  if  not  judiciously. 
It  appears  by  the  admission  of  some  of  the  oflicers  of  (he  Ja- 
va, that  captain  Lambert  mistook  the  Coiislitution  for  the  Es- 
sex frigate,  wliicli  had  left  Port  Prayo  only  one  day  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Java  at  that  place.  From  the  time  of  his  depar- 
ture to  chat  of  his  falling  in  with  tlic  Constiiuiion  he  was  ia 
hourly  expectation  of  meeting  the  Ef.sex,  and,  from  the  ad- 
mission of  his  own  officers,  he  fought  the  action  under  the  im- 
pression [hat  it  was  this  ship.  This  accounts  for  his  keeping 
at  long  shot  distance,  during  much  of  the  action,  knowing  that 
the  Essex  mounted  only  carronades,  and  co»se((uenily  tlwt  he 
could  reach  her  with  hj:;  long  eighleens  without  being  expo&ed 
to  her  fu^  in  the  least.  Though  captain  Lambert  was  pre- 
occupied for  several  days  with  the  idea  of  meeting  the  l^ssex, 
and  was  ignorant  that  the  Constitution  was  in  his  neigbboUT- 
hood,  still  considering  the  small  size  of  the  Essex,  and  the 
enormous  magnitude  of  the  Constitution,  which  according  to 
this  writer  equals  that  of  a  seventy-four,  we  think  that  a  jud^ 
cious  and  experienced  officer  ought  not  to  have  mistaken  one 
for  the  other.  There  is  little  doubt  thai  his  prolonged  resist- 
ance was  not  a  little  owing  to  this  mistake:  for  it  ia  related  hy 
our  officers,  that  he  was  mightily  relieved  when  told  what 
vessel  had  beat  him,  and  incontinently  exclaimed.  "  then  we 
are  safe." 

In  the  Java,  besides  her  complement  of  men,  waa  gette- 
val  Hyslop,  his  suite,  aud  one  or  two  captaiju  of  th«  Britu] 
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lAVy,  on  their  way  lo  India.  Captain  Bainbridgo  paroled 
the  whole  surviving  officers  and  crew,  together  with  general 
f  lislop  and  his  suite,  and  recovered  and  restored  lo  tlie  general 
a  number  of  pieces  of  silver  plate,  claimed  as  his  property. 
The  lieutenant-general  wrote  a  letter  to  captain  Bainbridgc, 
acknowledging  in  the  most  unqualified  tenns  his  liberal  cour- 
tesy, not  only  to  the  general  himself,  but  lothe  surviving  offi- 
cers and  crew  of  the  Java.  In  gratelul  return  for  the  kindness 
shown  to  the  officers  and  crew,  lieutenant  Chads,  on  his  re- 
turn to  England,  wrote  an  official  letter  to  ihe  secretary  of  the 
admiralty,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  British  official  statement:  that 
is  to  say — marked  with  every  feature  of  misrepresontaiion; 
and  ihr  surgeon  of  the  Java,  not  to  \ie  outdone  by  his  gallant 
commander,  published  a  most  scandalous  account  of  the  in- 
humanity with  which  the  wounded  were  treated  by  our  officers 
after  ihe  battle.  If,  as  some  officers  soon  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,  acknowledged  in  New  York,  it  is  the  jiollcy  of 
their  government  to  make  the  best  of  every  disaster,  for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  the  people,  let  it  be  so.  But  this  is  no 
argument  why  wr  should  not  repel  their  calumnies,  and  via- 
dicate  not  only  our  victories,  but  our  national  reputation,  as- 
sailed as  it  has  been  in  every  point  with  ilit-  moil  tnveteralo 
hostility.  On  no  occasion  has  it  happened,  that  any  of  their 
beaten  commanders  has  dune  justice  to  the  courtesy  of  their 
conquerors;  or  if  it  did  ao  happen  that  they  were  unwarily 
seduced,  by  a  momentary  and  evanescent  feeling  of  gnlitode, 
to  pay  a  compliment  to  American  courtesy,  il  has  invariably 
been  «cen  that  when  they  returned  to  Enghnd  ihcy  were  fain 
to  conciliate  the  admiralty,  and  obtain  [mrdon  for  ihcir  defeats 
oy  recalling  their  hasty  effusions  of  graiitudr,  and  lating  their 
wordt.  It  is  rather  singular,  however,  thai  the  writer  of  ibc 
Synopsis,  who  has  been  a  whole  year  collecting  his  facts,  and 
who  is  withal  so  cantiid  a  gentleman,  !>hould  not  have  known, 
or  knowing,  should  hnvc  omitted  In  mention,  ihe  conduct  of 
captain  Buinbridge  towards  general  Ilislop,  and  tlic  officers 
and  crew  of  the  Java.    It'  "  (he  Usk  of  rrpresrntiog  the  do- 
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racier  of  an  eheoiy  in  an  unfavourable  light  was  so  painful*' 
to  his  feelings,  why  did  he  not  solace  his  wounded  sensibility 
by  giving  that  enemy  credit  for  his  high  and  generous  courte- 
sy? It  is  plain  from  this,  and  other  omissions  we  mean  to  no- 
tice in  their  proper  place,  that  his  affectation  of  pain  on  the 
occasion  alluded  to  was  nothing  but  the  low  and  miserable 
cant  of  insidious  hypocrisy,  giving  a  keener  and  deeper  cha- 
racter to  the  injury  by  pretending  to  inflict  it  unwillingly. 

We  cannot  help  noticing  the  cunning  attempt  intertwined 
with  the  relation  of  the  capture  of  the  Java  to  put  John  Bull 
in  somewhat  of  a  good  humour,  by  telling  him  of  the  Consti- 
tution, with  "  five  hundred  and  fifty-three"  "  picked''  men  on 
board,  running  away  from  the  La  Pique  thirty-six,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  of  the  capture  of  the  Nautilus,  of  sixteen 
guns.  The  first  story  is  singularly  unlucky,  since  it  is  noto- 
riously known,  that  at  that  time  the  order  not  to  engage  an 
American  frigate  singly  had  been  promulgated  by  the  British 
admiralty,  and  that  the  British  frigates,  in  doubtless  most  un- 
willing obedience  to  this  painful  duty,  always  saved  our  ships 
the  trouble  and  disgrace  of  running  away  by  running  away 
first.  As  to  the  Nautilus,  she  was  taken  by  a  squadron  of  line 
of  battle  ships  and  frigates,  and  the  honour  must  be  divided 
among  so  many  that  it  is  hardly  worth  claiming,  except  where 
honour  is  very  scarce. 

The  next  action  that  occurs  in  the  •'  Synopsis"  is  that  of 
the  Hornet  and  Peacoclr,  which  took  place  on  the  24th  of  Fe- 
bruary, J  81 3.  The  relative  force  of  the  two  vessels  is  thus 
summed  up  by  the  author: — In  weight  of  metal  and  number  of 
men  as  three  to  two,  in  size  of  vessel  as  seven  to  five,  in  fe« 
vour  of  the  Americans.  Where  he  procured  his  data  for  thes^ 
calculations  the  writer  does  not  tell  us,  merely  hinting  at  an 
account  published  somewhere  or  other,  and  which  not  having 
been  contradicted,  as  he  says,  '^  he  shall  adopt  for  his  guide.'' 
The  force  of  the  Hornet,  as  taken  from  the  records  of  the  na- 
vy department,  was  twenty  guns,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  men;  her  tonnage  four  hundred  and  forty  and  two-thirds. 
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The  I'caeock,  by  }iis  own  acknowledgmcut,  was  of  ihrce  bun- 
dred  and  cigliiy  tons,  aixl,  from  ihe  beat  informauoit  which 
could  be  procured  by  our  ofliccrs,  i^he  carried  one  hundred 
and  liiirty-iiine  men.  Uul  even  admitting  the  dificrtocc  »U(cd 
by  htmsd/  lo  be  correct,  will  ihiii  ticcount  for  the  result?  In 
fi/lecii  minutes  fmm  the  first  fire  the  r>.-acock  struck,  and 
went  down  so  immediately  after,  tliai  some  of  our  own  men 
wei*  drowiicd  in  attempting  lo  save  her  crew.  In  less  than 
two  hours  afior  tlic  acliol^  the  Uornel  had  atl  her  damages 
repaired,  her  boats  hoisted  in  and  stowed  away,  and  was  rea- 
dy for  action  with  another  British  sloop  of  war,  which  was  in 
bight  during  the  whole  engagement,  bni  which  doubtless,  from  a 
principle  of  honour,  kepi  aloof,  and  did  nol  interfei-e  either  be- 
fore or  after.  The  Peacock  had  five  killed  and  ihirty-eiglit 
wounded;  ihe  Hornet  one  killed  and  two  woutidcd — making 
a  diJTercnce  of  live  to  one  in  kilted,  and  nineteen  lo  one  in 
wounded.  This  is  milier  more  than  the  dillerence  in  men, 
t(uns,  and  tonnage  will  warrant,  even  if  we  tidce  the  statement 
of  the  British  naval  officer  for  our  guide.  Again  he  is  forced 
to  acknowledge  il  to  have  been  owing  to  the  superiority  of 
our  skill.  "  Never,"  says  he,  "  was  there  a  finer  specimen  of 
marine  gunnery  than  the  Americans  displayed  in  this  engage- 
menL"  Here  once  more  we  have  the  key  to  ihc  whole  sSair, 
and  the  admission  is  siiU  more  remarkable,  as  being  the  only 
specimen  of  candour  exhibited  in  the  whole  course  of  the  la- 
bours of  the  British  naval  officer. 

In  this  memorable  engagement,  perhaps  more  decisive  of 
a  tiuperiorily  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  than  any  that  ever 
occurred,  our  people  exhibited,  in  the  mo»t  striking  manner, 
iheir  humanity  to  the  contjuered  enemy.  They  risked  iheir 
lives  in  saving  them,  and  some  of  our  i^ltant  seamen  were 
drowned  in  the  attempt.  They  afterwards  generously  subi 
bed  a  portion  of  their  |>3y  to  clothe  the  5ur\-ivnre  of  the  Pm 
cock's  crew,  who  had  lost  their  baggage  when  that  vcsii 
Hink.  We  should  scont  to  mention  these  ibingn,  did  nnl  the 
want  of  candour,  as  well  as  truth,  which  diatingut^bea  almost 
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^  the  accounts  of  our  country  published  in  England,  render 
it  an  act  of  self  defence  to  proclaim  our  kindnesses  to  this  un- 
grateful enemy,  who  measures  our  character  by  his  own  anti- 
pathies, and  who,  in  the  mortification  of  his  defeats,  forgets 
that  justice  is  due  even  to  an  opponent* 

^'  Against  this  loss,''  continues  the  officer,  ^'  we  have  to 
place  the  capture  of  the  Vixen,  and  the  Viper,  of  similar  force 
to  the  Nautilus."  He  wisely  however  abstains  from  giving 
^e  relative  force  in  these  instances.  It  did  not  suit  his  pur- 
pose, for  the  Vixen  was  taken  by  the  Southampton  frigate  of 
thirty-six  guns,  and  much  as  we  feel  our  superiority,  we  hard- 
\j  think  an  American  brig  of  sixteen  guns  a  match  for  a  Bri- 
tish frigate  of  six  and  thirty.  The  Viper  was  originally  built 
for  an  anchor  hoy,  then  turned  into  a  gun-boat-r— was  after- 
wards rigged  as  a  cutter,  but  being  found  unfit  for  either  gun- 
boat or  cutter,  was  rigged  as  a  brig,  and  laughed  at  by  every 
body.  She  was  taken  by  a  frigate  or  seventy-four,  we  forget 
which.  These  two  brilliant  victories  are,  however,  put  forth 
as  a  sort  of  offset  against  one  of  the  finest  victories  ever  gain- 
ed by  one  sloop  of  war  over  another;  and  although  they  seem 
to  have  little  to  do  in  a  question  of  superior  skill  and  gallantry, 
we  are  willing  to  let  them  go  for  what  they  are  worth.  In  an 
account  current,  like  that  of  our  great  arithmetician,  where 
the  balance  is  so  heavy  against  him,  it  would  be  ungenerous 
to  scrutinize  his  little  credits  too  severely,  and  therefore  let 
them  pass. 

When  people  have  but  little  to  boast  of  they  are  some- 
what excusable  to  make  as  much  of  a  small  matter  as  they 
can;  and  we  are  therefore  neither  surprised  nor  mortified  at 
the  triumphant  exhibition  of  the  battle  between  the  Shannon 
and  Chesapeake  for  the  second  time  in  the  Synopsis.  It  wad 
fought,  says  the  writer,  "  on  the  ever  glorious  first  of  June," 
which  the  reader  may  possibly  recollect  is  the  anniversary  of 
lord  Howe's  victory.  The  result  of  this  action  every  body 
knows;  and  though  it  was  fought  under  many  disadvantages 
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on  our  side,  as  well  as  wiih  an  inferiority  of  force,  wv  will 
give  ihem  the  crcdii  of  this  victory,  not  only  because  we  can 
veil  spare  it,  but  because  ne  wisli  to  set  iKcm  an  example  of 
eandour.  True  it  in,  that  the  Shannon  was  a  tbiriy-eight  gun 
frigate,  carrying  fifiy-llirec,  acconling  to  the  testimony  uf  all 
the  surs'iving  officers  of  the  Cbesapcake,  and  carrying,  by  the 
admission  of  this  writ»  himself,  three  hundred  and  thirty  men. 
The  victualling  book  of  the  Chesapeake,  to  which  he  refers, 
is  of  little  authority,  when  it  is  known  that  captain  Lawrence 
put  to  sea  almost  immediately  on  the  appearance  of  the  Shan* 
non,  mid  that  his  men  having  leave,  were  many  of  ihera  on 
shore,  and  could  not  be  found  in  time.  From  the  best  autho- 
rity we  state,  tlial  her  crew,  at  the  time  of  the  action,  did  not 
come  up  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  men — so  far  from  being 
**  picked,"  as  the  writer  of  the  Synopsis  slater,  that  ihey  were 
■a  a  state  of  great  discontent,  in  consequence  of  some  delay 
in  the  receipt  of  prize  money.  The  Chesapeake  mounted  but 
forty-eight  guns;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  diflerence 
of  five  guns  is  pntcisely  what  in  reality  consiituicd  ihe  differ- 
ence in  the  number  of  the  guns  of  the  Constitution,  the  Guer. 
riere,  and  the  Jnva.  But  we  will  not  descend  to  imitate  the 
English  in  their  excuses.  If  the  crew,  and  the  inferior  officers 
of  iho  Chesapeake,  were  disalfected,  or  inexperienced,  they 
were  in  this  instance  inferior  to  their  enemy;  and  so  far 
as  this  instance,  and  that  of  the  Argus,  can  weigh  against 
eighteen  or  twenty  on  the  oUier  side,  let  it  have  its  full  weight. 
Par  be  it  from  us  to  say,  that  accident,  or  some  other  cause,  will 
not  sometimes  give  a  victory  to  our  enemies:  for  we  know  thai 
there  are  cases  in  which  a  Fi-cnch  ship  hat  beat  a  British  one 
of  cquul  force.  Yet  we  never  inferred  from  this,  (hat  the  for- 
mer was  superior  lo  the  latter  in  skill  and  bravery.  This 
would  be  a  new  sprcien  of  demonstration,  making  the  truth  of 
a  position  to  depend,  not  upon  the  number,  but  the  rarity  of 
its  proofs,  and  establishing  a  fact  on  the  basis  of  nineteen  <:on. 
tradiciioR)  out  of  twenty.  It  would  be  like  breaking  down  a 
||cocnd  rule  on  the  authority  of  a  single  exception,  and  con- 
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verting  that  single  exception  into  a  general  rule.    We  recol- 
lect a  blustering  sort  of  an  English  sailor  in  one  of  our  country 
viDages,  a  sort  of  Pindar  of  Wakefield^  that  is,  a  kind  of  rural 
champion,  who  goes  to  town  meetings,  reviews,  and  horse 
racings,  picking  quarrels  with  peaceable  people,  and  bulljing 
those  who  he  thinks  will  not  fight.    In  the  same  village  was 
a  queer,  slouching,  good-natured  countryman,  a  great  ialk^ 
but  withal  of  a  quiet,  peaceable  disposition,  and  very  slow  to 
anger.    These  two  never  met  but  the  bully,  who  by  dint  of 
being  beaten  tolerably  often  had  got  pretty  well  used  to  it, 
made  it  a  point  to  force  this  peaceable  man  into  a  fight.  True, 
he  always  got  the  worst  of  it  except  once,  when  his  antago- 
nist was  a  little  out  of  order.    But  although  beaten  a  dozen 
times  afterwards,  he^  insisted  u[>on  it  that  this  one  case  was  a 
decided  proof  that  he  vras  the  greater  bruiser  of  the  two. 
His  rjval,  who  was,  as  we  said  before,  a  good-natured  lad, 
sometimes  laughed  at  the  braggart,  and  sometimes  beat  him, 
just  as  he  happened  to  be  in  the  humour.  But  he  could  never 
cure  him  of  boasting  of  his  single  victory  to  his  dying  day. 

Thus  it  is  with  this  affair  of  the  Chesapeake,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  writer  of  the  Synopsis,  is  to  weigh  against 
every  other  proof  to  the  contrary,  and  to  establish  the  fact  of 
British  naval  superiority  beyond  contradiction.  At  such  pre- 
posterous claims  k  man  can  do  nothing  but  laugh,  for  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  fall  into  a  passion  because  the  enemy  we  have 
beaten  will  not  acknowledge  himself  beaten.  This  would  be 
too  much  to  expect  from  honest  John  Bull,  as  he  calls  himself^ 
who,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  was  never  yet  known  to  acknow- 
ledge any  thing  to  his  disadvantage. 

The  loss  of  the  Chesapeake  was  nothing;  and  had  she 
sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  the  people  would  have  re- 
joiced that  a  vessel,  through  whose  sides  the  nation  h^d  long 
before  been  stabbed  to  the  heart,  had  disappeared  forever. 
But  the  loss  of  the  brave  Lawrence  was  felt,  and  long  will  be 
felt,  as  a  national  calamity.  His  death,  coupled  with  the  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  it: — with  his  bodily  wounds — his 
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mental  anxieiies — liis  glorious  and  ever  to  Iw  reniPliibpr- 
cd  exdomation  of  "  Don't  give  up  ihe  ship"— all  ihesc, 
combined  vrilh  llic  knowledge  ibat  his  valiani  spirit  prompi- 
ed  him  to  accept  the  challenge  unjirepared,  and  with  ibr 
memory  of  his  previoua  victory,  excited  a  feeling  lowaitls 
him  in  this  country  nhich  we  would  not  exchange  for  the 
knijfhlhwxl  and  the  silver  plate  of  captain  Broke,  or  the  f 
pous  culogiuuis  of  tlic  Britiah  naval  ofBcer. 

ThciT  are  some  things  brought  into  the  slatemcnl  of  (1 
action,  wliicli  wc  ibink  ihc  writer  bad  better  have  let  aloi 
Hi)t  ailAbpt  to  prove  that  the  men  of  the  Chesapeake  « 
giants,  because  ihcir  irons  pinched  them,  savours  too  much  oT 
ancient  fable.  The  breed  of  giants  is  generally  supposed  lo 
be  extinct,  and  the  attempt  to  revive  a  belief  in  their  cxis(- 
f  encc  is  rather  what  we  might  call  a  forlorn  hope  at  best.  The 
early  discoverers  of  I'atagonia,  being  obliged  to  run  away  be- 
fore the  natives,  called  ihrm  in  revenge  giants,  and  the  British 
naval  officers,  being  equally  alarmed,  have  resorted  to  the 
same  expedient  as  a  salvo  to  their  honour — to  varnish  over 
ibeir  defeats,  or  swell  a  solitary  victory  into  a  factitious  con- 
sequence. The  impudence  of  ihcsc  pretences  is  almost  equal 
to  their  folly.  Every  body  conversant  with  the  (no  nations 
knows,  that  Englishmen  arc  in  general  larger  and  heavier  than 
the  Americans.  It  is  a  difference  that  Mrikes  every  iravellcri 
and  the  idea  of  picking  out  large  men  for  our  ships  is  too  ridi- 
culous to  l)e  credited  any  where  except  in  England,  which  huf, 
suffered  for  her  iguorsmce  of  America,  and  will  suffer  still  morv 
in  all  probability,  unless  more  pains  are  taken  (oeome  at  the 
truth. 

So  with  respect  to  the  relative  loss  of  ihr  two  vessels. 
)!e  has  swelled  tliat  of  the  Chesapeake  from  one  hundred  and 
forty-six  to  one  huntlretl  and  seventy,  as  if  detemiinvd  to  glut 
himself  this  once  at  least  with  blood  and  carnage.  He  r'uA* 
to  the  very  li[w  in  slaughter;  and,  in  onler  to  have  full  play, 
kill*  and  wounds  twenty-four  men  with  a  stroke  or  his  tan- 
gninary  pen.   Then  beiiig  fully  sated,  ii  would  seem,  witfa  hw 
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blocxiy  lianqtici,  he  becomes  exceeding  merry  i 
wilha],  as  your  fat  fellows  are  wonl  to  do  after  dinner,  before 
they  fall  asleep,  "  The  whole  of  the  inside  of  the  Chcsa- 
pcake^s  bulwarks,  fore  and  aft,"  says  he,  "  was  covered  will) 
nettings  to  catch  the  splinters!  So  much  for  the  Undrmtta  of 
the  enemy;  his  billerness  created  general  aniusecaeiit  in  tlie 
cart-loads  of  langridge,  iran  bolts,  and  other  American  artU- 
levy,  that  were  exposed  to  sale  at  pMic  auction.''*  Poor  John 
Bidl!  as  this  is  one  of  the  few  opportunities  for  being  merry, 
afforded  by  the  late  war,  he  would  have  been  inexcusable  do4 
to  tsake  the  most  of  it,  and  we  should  be  unreas^able  to 
break  in  upon  his  merriment,  was  it  not  founded  upon  very 
common  circumstances.  Ifi  the  first  place,  splinter  nets  arc  no 
nnconimon  proof  of  "  Icnderncss,'''  for  tliey  are  in  comnioQ  use 
unoDg  all  nations  having  ships  of  war.  In  the  second  place* 
langridge  and  iron  bolls  are  also  very  usual,  the  one  as  "  or- 
h7/ery,"  if  the  gentleman  chooses  tu  call  it  so;  the  other  for 
various  purposes,  which  are  quite  unnecessary  to  pai 
larizc.  It  was  paltry,  therefore,  to  bring  forward  these  l 
as  unusual  in  like  situations,  because,  as  a  joke,  jt  i 
poor  one  at  best;  and  if  the  writer  is  in  earnest,  he  i 
shows  that  he  is  utterly  ignorant  himself  of  the  usages  4 
val  warfare,  or  that  he  wishes  to  impose  upon  the  ignoi 
of  hifl  readers.  If  these  articles  were  cxpased  te  sale  a 
lie  auction,  vfc  presume  this  was  done  by  way  of  giving 
brity  to  the  victory,  by  thus  causing  it  to  be  well  adv< 
in  the  newspapers,  where  men,  who  never  read  any  ihinj;  else, 
would  stand  a  good  chance  of  seeing  il,  acompanied  by  tl 
puffs  of  the  auctioneer. 

Notliing  indeed  of  the  kind  ever  made  so  mucb  n 
England  as  the  capture  of  the  Chesapeake.    The  h 
and  the  tower  guns  were  fired.    All  Grub  sli-ect  was  ias| 
to  pour  forth  its  notes  of  triumph  on  the  occasion; 
lord  Tkurlom,  the  undoubted  bead  of  that  inspired  I 
wrote  a  ballad  on  the  occasion.    IVe  regret  it  is  not  I 
power  to  prrsf-nl  a  specimen  of  this  ballad  to  our  resden 
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at  proof  of  the  superiority  of  lordly  nonsense  over  that  of  com* 
mon  men.  Perhaps  however  his  lordship  may  have  been  out 
of  his  wits  with  joy  when  he  wrote  it,  and  if  so,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  excusing  its  enormous  folly,  and  hoping  he  will 
do  better  another  time.  In  addition  to  all  these  demonstra- 
tions of  public  exultation,  the  victory  was  advertised  like  a 
quack  medicine,  or  Packwood's  razor  strops,  and  for  seve* 
ral  nights  after,  '*•  Rule  Britania^'  was  sung  at  the  theatres 
without   being  hissed. 


WASP  AND  FROLICK.* 

Thk  fullowing  article  was  received  too  late  for  inicrtion  in  our  last  Bumbeff 
nkliich  containt  tome  remarks  on  the  engagement  lietween  these  two  ships,  at 
detailed  in  an  article  in  the  British  Naval  Chronicle.  The  reasonings  ami  infer* 
coces  it  contains  arc  so  conclusive,  as  to  carry  the  fullest  convietioii,  and  the  faeti 
stated  are  from  an  authority,  which,  if  we  were  permitted  to  mention  it,  would  be 
conclusive  as  to  their  truth.  The  facis  we  know  to  have  been  furnished  by  an  eye* 
witness  to  the  action. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Naval  Chronicle. 
Sill, 

Having  observed  that  you  have  begun  an  examination  of 
an  article  in  the  British  Naval  Chronicle,  in  which  is  contain- 
ed a  studied  misstatement  of  every  naval  action  fought  during 
the  late  war,  and  professedly  written  by  "  a  British  naval  of- 
ficer on  the  American  station,"  I  Uike  the  liberty  to  offer  you 
the  following  remarks.  They  relate  entirely  to  the  action  be- 
tween the  Wasp  and  Frolick — they  are  given  on  the  authority 
of  one  who  was  present  at  the  engagement,  and  it  is  believe<l 
will  effectually  establish  the  want  of  veracity  iu  the  writer  of 

*  The  very  name  of  the  Frolick^  it  will  be  recollected,  became,  in  conift* 
qnence  of  this  action,  disagreeable  and  painful,  not  only  to  my  lonls  coromissioD- 
ersof  the  admiralty)  but  to  the  vhole  British  |>eople.  The  British  government, 
wisely  regarding  these  feelings  and  prejudices,  ordered  the  Frolick,  on  her  arrifil 
in  England,  although  she  was  nearly  a  new  vessel*  and  very  excellent  of  her  eltsSy 
to  be  broken  up,  and  thus  ezpUDged  tbe  very  name  from  their  oavy  list. 
VOL.  Til.  61 
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the  "  Synopsis,"     I  shall  examine  the  different,  positions  of 
this  writer  as  they  occur. 

*'  The  Wasp^  now  the  Peacock  in  our  service^'^^  he  observes, 
"  is  certainly  a  much  finer  ship  than  any  sloop  of  war  we  have^ 
and  has  her  bulwarks  nearly  as  thick  as  a  frigate  J^'*  That  the 
Wasp  was  a  fine  ship  I  am  ready  to  admit,  and  the  only  conclu- 
iion  I  shall  draw  from  the  admission,  is  that  this  country,  young 
as  it  is  in  naval  architecture,  already  surpasses  England,  which, 
for  centuries,  has  been  exercising  her  ingenuity  in  bringing 
this  science  to  perfection.  To  a  nation  labouring  under  such 
an  incurable  lack  of  genius  as  ours  (if  we  believe  our  cousin 
England)  it  is  not  a  little  creditable  that  such  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  our  early  exertions,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  this 
success  will  inspire  us  to  attempt  greater  things.  But  the  as- 
sertion that  the  bulwarks  of  the  Wasp  were  nearly  as  thick  as 
those  of  a  frigate,  is  palpably  absurd,  and  in  direct  contradic- 
tion of  the  first  part  of  the  sentence;  because  a  sloop  of  eighteen 
guns,  with  such  bulwarks,  could  not  be  a  fine  vessel.  Such  a 
disproportion  between  her  hull  and  her  armament  never  oc- 
curred in  a  fine  ship,  because  it  is  at  war  with  that  nice  and 
indispensable  harmony  of  parts,  without  which  no  vessel  can 
be  entitled  to  that  appellation.  The  assertion  is,  therefore, 
improbable,  absurd,  and  contradictory,  and  requires  a  stronger 
support  than  the  mere  assertion  of  an  anonymous  British  naval 
officer. 

''Bwf,"says  the  officer,  "//i€  evening  previous  to  the  actionj 
the  Frolick  carried  a^oay  her  main-yard^  lost  her  topsails^  and 
sprung  her  inaintop-mast^  consequently  was  quite  m  a  disabled 
state,'*^ 

The  assertion  that  this  disastrous  gale  happened  on  the 
evening  previous  to  the  action,  is  taken  from  the  British  oflTi- 
cial  statement,  and  is  made  for  very  obvious  reasons;  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  incorrect.  Captain  Jones  says,  in  his  oflficial 
letter,  "  We  had  left  the  Delaware  on  the  1 3th.  The  1 6th  had 
a  heavy  gale,  in  which  we  lost  our  jib-boom,  and  two  men. 
Half  past  11,  in  the  night  of  the  17th,  in  lat.  37  and  long.  65 
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;,  we  saw  several  sail,  two  of  llieui  aitpcariiig  very  targe. 
Wi:  stood  frnni  thciii  for  some  litne,  tbcn  shoncned  sail,  and 
Sleci-i'd  ihe  remainder  of  the  nighl  the  course  we  liad  perceiv- 
ed them  on.  At  daylight,  on  the  ISlli,  we  saw  them  ahead; 
gave  chiisc,  and  soon  discovered  (hem  to  he  a  convoy  of  six 
sail,  under  the  protection  of  it  sloop  of  war,  i:c."  Captain 
Whinyjics  states,  in  bia  olKciat  letter,  the  following  particu- 
lars; "OnllicDighiof  the  17  th,  we  were  overtaken  by  a  most 
violent  gale  of  wind,  in  which  the  t^rolick  carried  away  her 
muin-yard,  lost  her  main-topsail,  and  sprung  (he  ma  in- topmast. 
O4  the  morning  of  the  1 8th,  as  we  were  repairing  the  dama- 
ges sustained  in  the  storm,  and  reassembling  the  scattered 
ships,  a  suspicious  ship  came  in  sii^ht,  and  gave  chase  to  the 
convoy.  The  merchajit  vessels  continued  their  voyage  before 
the  wind  under  all  sail;  the  Frolick  dropt  astern,  and  hoitUi 
Spaniih  colmin,  in  order  la  decat/  the  slrangtr  under  her 
gmu,  SiC." 

From  this  extract  it  would  appear,  that  while  captain 
Joni's  was  cruiiing  on  Ihe  17th,  he  saw  several  stratrge  sail, 
some  of  thon  apparently  large,  and  stood  from  them,  till,  at  a 
convenient  distance,  he  shortened  sail — that  during  the  night 
he  steered  the  course  he  had  observed  them  to  be  piir<!iitng, 
and,  at  daylight  in  the  morning  of  the  i  8lh,  made  them  out  to 
be  a  convoy  of  six  sail,  under  the  protection  of  a  sloop  of  war. 
All  this  lime,  and  while  so  near  the  enemy,  he  remained  utter- 
ly ignorant  of  this  tremendous  gale,  which  shattered  the  Fro- 
lick and  dispersed  her  convoy,  having,  it  srems,  anticipated  it 
two  days  before.  Ycl,  in  itiis  very  latitude,  and  within  the 
distance  of  a  few  miles,  captain  Whinyales  was  sutTertng  these 
terrible  disasters.  His  convoy,  which  was  thus  dispersed  itl 
this  very  time,  was  seen  together,  by  captain  Jones,  at  1 1  at 
nighl  on  the  17ih,  and  at  daylight  on  die  morning  of  the  IStht 
that  is  the  very  Diorning  of  the  action.  There  is  here  a  coti' 
tradictioQ  which  cannot  be  reconciled,  and  one  of  the  uu^- 
■eoU  iDutt  oeccuarily  be  incorrect. 
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Let  U3  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  testimo- 
ny of  one  man  is  as  good  as  another,  abstractedly  considered; 
yet  as  one  man  has  a  much  stronger  motive  for  falsifying  his 
word  than  another,  his  testimony  labours  under  a  weakness  of 
probability,  which,  in  all  cases,  necessarily  deprives  it  orits 
greatest  support,  and  gives  a  preference  to  that  of  the  other. 
In  addition  to  this  test  of  truth,  there  is  another  equally  cal- 
culated* to  throw  light  on  conflicting  testimony,  and  that  is  tht 
mass  of  accompanying  circumstances,  among  which  will  almost 
always  be  found  something  that  will  irresistibly  incline  the  mind 
to  one  side  or  the  other.  Let  us  apply  these  rules  to  the  pre- 
sent case: 

Captain  Jones  had  fairly  and  gallantly  beaten  his  enemyj- 
he  could,  therefore,  have  no  feeling  of  humiliation  on  the  oc- 
casion— no  spiteful  motive  of  revenge  to  satiate,  by  underva- 
luing or  overrating  the  force  or  eflicicncy  of  those  over  whom 
he  had  just  triumphed — nor  was  it  of  the  least  consequence  to 
his  reputation,  whether  there  was  a  tempest  or  a  calm  before 
or  after  the  action.  Where  then  shall  we  look  for  the  impulse 
which  could  possibly  actuate  captain  Jones  to  misrepresent, 
without  any  conceivable  motive?  With  captain  Whinyates, 
just  conquered  by  an  enemy  he  had  been  accustomed  from  his 
youth  upwards  to  despise,  the  case  is  far  different.  To  be 
beaten  by  one  whom  a  man  has  been  in  the  habit  of  contemn- 
ing as  weak,  or  cowardly,  must  be  a  bitter  pill,  most  especial- 
ly tg  such  bullies  as  the  British  naval  oflTiccrs  who  have  lorded 
it  so  long  over  the  subject  seas.  There  is  no  situation  in 
which  I  should  expect  such  men  to  be  actuated  by  an  invete- 
rate dislike  towards  the  victor,  and,  consequently,  where  I 
should  anticipate  a  stronger  disposition  to  deprive  the  latter 
by  every  possible  means,  of  the  credit  of  his  gallantry,  ^'  It 
is  with  the  most  bitter  sorrow  and  distress ^'^^  says  captain  Whin- 
yates in  his  official  letter,  "  I  have  to  report  to  your  excellency 
the  capture  of  his  majesty's  brig  Frolick,  by  the  ship  Wasp, 
&c."  Again,  he  adds:  "  I  shall  ever  deplore  the  unhappy 
issue  of  this  conflict,  &C."     This  is  the  very  language  of  ex- 
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tretnf  mortification  and  chagrin,  and  indicates  a  mind  precisely 
in  that  state  to  seize  on  every  thing  that  could  palliate  the  dis- 
grace or  sooth  the  wounds  of  feeling — in  short,  when  all  the 
ingenuity  of  pretext,  and  every  possible  extenuation  will  be 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  diminish  individual  and  national  dis- 
grace. Wc  all  perceive  from  captain  Whinyates'  letter  that 
he  seems  to  consider  himself  called  upon  to  make  such  an  of- 
ficial statement,  as  will  most  elleclually  screen  himself  and  so- 
lace the  wounded  pride  of  his  nation.  Captain  Jones  had  no 
conceivable  motive  to  disguise  the  truth,  while  captain  Whin- 
yates  had  powerful  ones  to  tempt  him  to  deviate  into  misstate- 
ments. 

"  //  t*  stated,^^  says  the  writer  of  the  Synopsis,  "  that 
captain  Whinyates^  her  commander^  was  not  apprised  of  the  war^ 
iven  when  he  met  the  WaspJ^^ 

This  fact,  I  believe,  now  comes  abroad  for  the  first  time. 
Most  certainlv  the  officers  of  the  Frolick  did  not  marshal  this 
among  their  excuses;  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  officers  of 
that  ship,  in  a  conversation  with  an  officer  of  the  Wasp,  after 
the  capture  of  the  former,  casually  mentioned  where  they  were 
jvhen  they  first  heard  of  the  war.  In  addition  to  this,  some  of 
the  Frolick^s  officers  also  mentioned,  that  they  had  obtained 
from  a  neutral  vessel,  some  American  newspapers,  which  spoke 
of  the  capture  of  the  Guerrierc;  which,  however,  they  paid  lit- 
tle attention  to,  as  they  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that  any  one 
of  our  fri|;;it'js  could  take  the  Guerriere.  But  tliis  point  is 
placed  beyond  all  doubt.  "At  thirty-two  minutes  past  11, 
A.  M."  says  captain  Jones's  letter,  "  we  engaged  the  sloop 
of  war,  having  first  received  her  fireJ^^  Captain  Whinyates 
says:  **  About  ten  o'clock,  both  vessels  being  w  ithin  hail,  we 
hauled  t»)  the  wind  and  the  battle  began.''  If  he  did  not  know 
of  the  war,  he  hero  most  unaccountably  omits  stating  the  very 
circum'^t;inco,  of  all  others,  that  would  have  gone  furthest  in 
extenuating  his  defeat-,  and  that  he  did  not  state  it,  is  a  belter 
proof  aL;ainst  it  than  the  mere  assertion  of  an  anonymous  wri- 
ter in  its  favour.     But,  in  fact,  it  is  not  asserted — the  wTiler 
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was  too  cautious  for  tbat: — he  knew  that  it  could  be  diq 
e(]|  and  that  the  deteclion  of  one  falsehood  must  inevi 
weaken  the  authority  of  every  other  part  of  his  state 
Hf,  therefore,  merely  intimates  it,  well  knowing  that  ihcH 
whom  alone  his  statement  is  inlended,  would  give  it  aU 
weight  of  an  unqualified  assertion,  while  at  ttie  same  tilj 
would  have  a  snug  eifcuse  in  case  the  insinuation  aliou 
proved  unfourideu. 

"  Then  as  to  mtn,"^  contiaues  the  British  officer  i 
American  station,  *'  she  (th(i  Frolick)  was  tniterubl^  dt/eti 
Her  ttation  had  been  Jantaica."  "  fVUh  a  crew  partlif  d 
nf  invalids  from  the  naval  ko&pital."     "With  a  crta  at  j^ 
Iwenty-fivt  short  of  her  complement  {ont  hundred  and  tm 
nne) — and  part  of  them  jtist  recovering  from  thai  dreadftU  11 
India  malady,  the  yellow  fcvi-r.''^  "  With  a  crae,ftet>(e  a 
of  little  more  than  half  the  number  opposed  to  them." 

These  are  very  remarkable  assertions,  and  it  is  still  more 
remarkable  that  we  should  never  have  heard  of  ihem  before. 
It  is  remarkable  that  capiain  Whinyates  knew  nothing  of  tlu- 
melancholy  state  of  his  crew.  It  is  remarkable  that  none  of 
his  officers  ever  mentioned  it  after  the  capture — and  it  is  ab- 
solutely astonishing  that  this  material  fact  should  never  hare 
come  to  light  until  three  years  after  the  action!  It  is  a  fact, 
sir,  that  nothing  of  this  kind  was  ever  hinted  by  either  of  them 
in  any  of  their  conversations  with  the  Americans,  nor  was  titts 
circumstance  ever  before  presented  to  the  public  in  any  one 
of  the  numerous  apologies  for  this  signal  defeat.  1  have  do 
means  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  the  Frolick's  crew,  but 
a,  circumstance  which  took  place  at  the  time,  leads  me  to  sup- 
pose  that  it  had  been  augmented  from  the  convoy  on  the  tVasp 
heaving  in  sight.  One  of  the  ships  of  the  convoy  was  observ- 
ed to  keep  to  windward  during  ihe  action.  She  afterwards 
came  down  in  company  with  the  Poictters,  and  put  into  Ber- 
muda *br  want  of  Iiands.  The  inference  is  irresisljl 
her  crew  had  been  borrowed  by  die  Frolick,  who,  unfor 
ly,  could  not  afterwards  return  them. 
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•  The  Wttif,^''  says  ihc  BriiUh  naval  officfr,  '■  the  Amt- 
rienns  will  not  now  ileny,  had  for  a  crao  tme  hundred  and  sixti/- 
Jivt  of  the  hist  men  captain  Jonei  could  procure,  and  hod  only 
irft  the  Drlawure  about  a/orlnighi  prevtoiai  to  the  action.  She 
»off,  therefore,  fully  prepared  to  meet  anenrmt/^3  ve»Mel  rveri/ 
KOy  her  equal." 

This  paragraph  is  wrUten  with  a  deal  of  pelty  art  and 
disingcauousne.''s.  In  saying  thai  the  American!i  will  not  now 
deny  the  fact  which  he  slates,  he  insinuntca,  and  doubtless  his 
readers  will  believe,  that  ihc  Aiuericaus  had  at  first  denied  it. 
but  lha(  it  had  since  been  so  undeni;ibty  e>(uhlisbed,  that  ihcy 
had  at  last  been  forced  to  ackiiowled^c  the  truth  even  againM 
their  will.  The  fact  i>,  it  never  lias  nor  ever  will  be  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Americans,  eiiber  that  the  crew  of  ihe  Wasp 
consisted  of  ooe  hundred  and  sixty-five  men.  or  that  they  were 
all  picked  men,  because  neither  of  these  assertions  are  true. 
The  PoiciitTs,  which  cajitiired  ihc  Wasp  after  the  action  with 
ibe  Prolick,  became  entitled,  by  the  n-tages  of  the  Brili»h  si 
vice,  to  head-monei/  for  each  persoti  on  b(K)rd  the  Wasp, 
order  to  ascertain  the  precise  number,  captain  Jones  and 
of  his  olhcers,  were  desired  to  give  their  depoailions  be! 
the  court  of  admiralty  at  Bermuda.  They  testified,  on  oal 
that  the  n  hole  number  of  persons  on  (ward  ihe  Wa»p,previi 
to  the  action,  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  and  for  that 
number  the  captors  were  paid  head-money.  If  the  writer  of 
(he  Synopsis  doubts  this,  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  consult  (he 
archives  of  the  courL  It  is  equally  incorrect,  that  the  crew 
of  the  >Vasp  were  picked  men.  She  was  on  her  way  from 
France,  with  despatches,  when  captain  Jones  first  heard  of 
the  war;  and  no  alteration  afterwards  took  place  in  her  crew, 
except  what  occurred  in  conaequcnrc  of  the  discharge  of  a 
very  ft^w  men,  who  claimed  to  be  Briliiih  subjects,  and  were 
fearful  of  being  hanged  if  thry  were  taken.  Thai  the  Wasp, 
as  the  writer  of  the  Synopsis  alDi-mit,  "  wan  fully  prepared  (o 
meet  a  vessel  every  way  her  ecgual,^'  is  an  honest  trut.sm,  which 
I  bare  not  the  hardihood  (o  deny,  because  every  vessel  thai 
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•ver  sailed  the  ocean,  must,  of  necessity,  be  prepared  to  meet 
another  which  is  only  "  every  way  her  eciual."  Equality  pre- 
cludes any  advantage,  or  to  state  the  proposition  of  this  logi- 
cal writer  more  at  large,  equality  prechides  any  superiority, 
and,  therefore,  every  vessel  is  prepared  to  meet  another  ves- 
sel, wljich  is  only  equal  to  herself;  for,  if  she  be  equal  to  the 
,  enemy,  the  enemy  cannot  be  her  superior,  and,  therefurt,  I 
admit  that  the  Wasp  was,  in  reality,  equal  to  any  vessel  not 
superior  to  herself.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  amount  of  the  "Bri- 
tish naval  officer's"  proposition,  as  expressed  in  the  Synopsis; 
and,  if  he  really  meant  any  thijig  else,  the  poverty  of  his  lan- 
guage or  his  ideas,  it  would  seem,  prevented  him  from  ex- 
pressing his  meaning  so  as  to  be  understood, 

"  Captain  Whinyatcs^^'^  continues  our  author,  *'  speaks  de- 
cidedly  of  the  unmanageable  state  of  the  Frolick  in  the  action, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  her  main-yard,  and  of  the  power  it  gave  the 
enemy  to  rake  him  repeatedly*^'* 

The  same  motives  which  induced  captain  Whinyates  to 
state  that  the  gale  happened  the  evening  before  the  action, 
which  is  not  true,  undoubtedly  prompted  him  to  exaggerate 
the  injuries  he  received  from  it.  During  the  whole  action  the 
Frolick  was  never  once  raked,  nor  was  the  Wasp  in  a  situation 
to  rake  her.  Captain  Jones  states,  in  his  official  letter,  that 
the  action  commenced  at  the  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  yards, 
both  vessels  right  before  the  wind,  and  that  they  gradually 
lessened  this  distance,  until  he  ran  on  board  the  Frolick,  If 
this  vessel  had  been  in  reality  thus  disabled  by  the  gale  two 
days  before,  was  it  probable  that  captain  Whinyates  would 
have  decoyed  this  "  suspicious  sail"  under  his  guns,  thus  ma- 
king sure  of  a  battle,  under  circumstances  so  every  way  dis- 
advantageous to  himself?  I  believe  no  one  will  suspect  him 
of  such  temerity.  The  truth  is,  that  the  loss  of  the  main-yard, 
the  only  loss  sustained  in  the  previous  gale — (for  every  man 
on  board  the  Wasp  saw,  at  daylight,  on  the  morning  of  the 
action,  the  main-topsail  of  the  Frolick  furled,  and  her  fore- 
topsail  set) — was  of  no  consequence  in  the  manner  in  which 
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captain  Whinyales  fought  the  action.  He  kept  right  before 
ihe  wind,  and  every  nautical  man  knows  well,  thai  in  rucIi  a 
situation,  U  is  nol  of  the  smailest  consecjuencp  whether  any 
;iflrr  sail  is  set  or  not.  Captain  Whinyatea  kept  right  berore 
the  wind,  because  in  so  doing  he  experienced  no  disadvantage 
irom  the  want  of  his  main-yard;  and  captain  Jones  also  kept 
beTorc  the  wind,  because  it  was  in  this  way  alone  he  could 
keep  company  with  his  adversary. 

Very  early  in  the  action  the  Wasp  was  very  much  crippled 
in  her  spars  and  rigging,  and  hence  arose  the  idea  of  (he  "su- 
periority of  his  hre,"  which  so  tickled  the  hopes  of  captain 
Whinyntes.  He  saw  distinctly  ihe  etfeet  of  his  fire,  but  hu 
roukl  not  so  distinctly  ascertain  that  of  the  Wnsp,  which,  he< 
ing  entirely  directed  to  the  hull  of  his  ship,  swept  away  his 
men;  as  distinctly  appeared  to  the  Americans,  from  the  blootl 
that  poured  dirough  the  scuppers,  and  the  gradual  slackening 
of  the  enemy's  fire.  It  was  not  the  superiority  of  the  FrolJck's 
lire  that  induced  captain  Jones  to  run  her  on  Imard,  but  (he 
apprehension  that  hi*  masts  would  go  over  ttie  side,  by  which 
mcaoA  (he  enemy,  having  then  all  his  spars  standing,  might 
be  enabled  to  make  his  escape.  If  by  mptrinr  fire,  captain 
Whinyatcs  means  higher,  I  fully  agree  widi  him;  for  he  seemed 
t-tclusively  lo  direct  his  guns  at  the  spars  and  rigging  of  the 
Wasp.  In  any  other  point  of  view,  the  result  of  ibe  action  is 
fiufficicnlly  convincing  diat  ihc  "  superiority  of  bis  Cre"  was 
not  very  remarkable. 

The  writer  next  gives  a  statement  of  ibo  relative  size, 
armament,  &c.  of  the  two  vessels,  which  is  founded  on  no  au- 
tliority  whatever,  as  is  virtually  contradicted  by  the  silence  of 
captain  Whinyates  on  the  subject.  We  find  the  commandiag 
officers  of  the  Gucrrierc,  the  Macedonian,  the  Javn,  and  every 
other  captiu^d  ship,  slating,  in  the  broadest,  most  prominent 
manner,  the  ftuperiorily  of  die  ships  to  which  they  were  com- 
jiclled  to  surrender;  but  captain  Whinyates,  who  made  m>  much 
of  his  gale,  and  the  loss  of  his  main- yard,  is  eniiroly  silent  as 
to  any  disproportion  of  force.  He  stiys  not  a  word  erf"  (be 
■nr.vir.  fiJ 
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tuperiority  of  his  enemy — he  says  not  a  word  of  his  being 
short  of  men — that  bis  crew  was  sickly — he  does  not  com* 
plain  that  the  American  boys  were  as  big  as  his  men — and  he 
is  ahogether  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  mighty  bulwarks  of 
the  Wasp,  '^  almost  equal  to  those  of  a  frigate*^'     Is  it  to  be 
supposed  foramomen(,  that  captain  Whinyates,  in  ^^  hid  bitter 
sorrow  and  distress,^^  ^^at  the  unhappy  issue  of  this  contest,''* 
would  not  have  urged  these  things  in  extenuation  of  that  ^*  un- 
happy issued'    The  author  of  the  Synopsis  has  stated  the 
number  of  the  Wasp^s  guns  correctly;  but  says,  ^'  the  Frolick 
mounted  eighteen  guns,  besides,  perhaps^  a  single  boat-gun.'^ 
Captain  Jones  says,  ^^  the  Frolick  of  twenty-two  guns,  sixteen 
of  them  thirty-two-pound  carronades,  four  twelve-pounders 
on  the  main-deck,  and  two  twelve-pound  carronades  on  the 
topgallant-forecastle,  making  her  superior  to  us  by  four  twelve- 
pounders;''  and  certainly  the  official  statement  of  captain  Jones 
is  at  least  of  equal  authority  to  the  assertion-  of  an  anonymous 
writer  in  the  British  Naval  Chronicle*    We  may  judge  of  the 
accuracy  of  this  writer,  when  he  says,  that  the  Wasp  of 
eighteen  guns,  was,  in  measurement,  as  four  to  three,  compared 
with  the  Frolick  of  twenty-two  guns,  both  vessels  carrying 
guns  of  the  same  calibre.     The  falsehood  as  well  as  foUy  of 
this  statement,  must  be  apparent  to  every  man  of  experience. 
It  is  equally  ridicul'Xis,  because  it  must  strike  the  least  reflect- 
ing mind,  that  captain  Whinyates,  who  sailed  in  company  with 
the  Wasp,  after  she  was  taken  by  the  Poictiers,  to  Bermuda, 
must  have  perceived  this  vast  difference,  and  seeing  it,  would 
most  assuredly  have  stated  it  in  his  official  communication. — 
So  with  regard  to  the  alleged  inferiority  of  the  crew  of  the 
Frolick.    Captain  Whinyates  had  an  equal  opportunity  of  as- 
certaining the  number  of  men  on  board  of  the  Wasp;  yet  he 
is  silent  ako  as  to  any  superiority.     Is  not  this  conclusive 
proof,  that  no  such  superiority,  in  number  at  least,  existed? 

"  The  British  official  account  of  the  action,^^  says  the  wri- 
ter of  the  Synopsis,  ^^  omits  stating  ttie  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  on  either  side^  only  mentioning  that  not  twenty  of  the 
Frolick* s  men  remained  unkuri.^^ 
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The  reason  why  caplain  Whmyatf  s  dpparlcd  from  ihc 
i»ual|>ntrtice  on  Huch  ocf^Lisions,  of  slating  llip  nuuibcrrcmuin- 
ing  unhurt,  instead  of  ihe  number  killed  and  wounded,  ii  ob- 
vious enough.  If  hi'  had  given  nfairaccount  ofhis  kitted  and 
wounded,  he  would  have  Iwirayed,  probably,  an  abrmirig  fact 
respecting  the  number  of  his  crew  before  the  action.  By 
merely  stating  the  number  of  the  survivors  he  betrays  nothing. 
It  is  ridiculoua  to  say  that  he  was  separated  from  the  Frolick, 
and,  therefore,  could  not  furni.'ih  the  list;  for  hU  letter,  if  really 
written  on  board  tlte  Puictiers  the  day  it  is  dated,  could  not 
have  been  sent  till  her  arrival  at  Bermuda;  and,  at  the  date  of 
(hat  letter,  the  I'oioliers,  the  Frolick,  and  the  Wasp,  were  all 
proceeding  together  on  their  way  to  that  island.  The  same 
reason  that  prevented  his  ascertoining  the  number  lost,  would 
have  ojierated  equally  in  preventing  him  frnni  finding  out  how 
many  survived.  It  is  sufficiently  evident,  therefore,  thai  Ihc 
usual  mode  of  making  returns,  was  studiously  and  designedly 
departed  from  in  this  instance,  in  order  to  disguise,  not  only 
the  number  of  the  Frolick's  crew  before  the  action,  as  well  as 
the  dreadful  loss  she  sustained. 

"  /(  is  not  ulUmpUd  lo  Ac  iiutmutttd,"  says  tlie  Synopsi.i, 
"  l/tal  mn/  of  our  people  had  Itfl  their  ijvarters  tAat  wtrt  ndt 
Hiiabltd." 

It  is  true  that  no  such  insinuation  is  made  by  captain 
Jones  in  hift  official  leller;  but  it  is.  nevertheless,  a  (net,  that 
Ihe  survivors  of  the  Frolick's  crew  did  quit  their  quarters  and 
go  below.  When  our  people  first  saw  the  deck  of  the  Frolick. 
nobody  remained  on  it  but  the  seaman  ut  the  wheel  and  three 
officers.  If  twenty  of  the  crew,  as  captain  Whinyates  Btatrs< 
remained  unhurt,  where  were  they  at  that  time?  The  Imth 
is,  thi-y  were  below,  and  had  broken  into  the  spirit-room;  in* 
formation  of  which  being  given  to  one  of  our  officers,  a  MBtil 
was  placed  over  the  room  in  consequence. 

Tbc  last  part  of  the  Synopsis  I  shall  notice,  in  ihaf" 
vhicfa  the  writer  is  "  under  ihe  {uiinful  necessity,"  as  ho  I 
GiiDs,  "  of  comparing  the  Americans  with  th«  Algerioen, 
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cause  they  did  not  board  the  Frolick,  immediately  on  running 
upon  her."   The  inference  the  writer  plainly  attempts  to  palm 
upon  his  readers,  is,  that  the  Americans  are  not  only  cowardly 
but  cruel.     The  charge  of  cowardice  recoils  on  himself;  for 
if  the  Americans,  who  have  so  frequently  beaten  the  British  in 
naval  actions,  are  cowards,  what  must  be  those  whom  they  have 
conquered,  and  what  egregious  folly  it  was  to  make  such  a 
noise  about  the  capture  of  the  Chesapeake!     The  charge  of 
cruelty,  in  taking  advantage  of  an  enemy  whose  flag  was  still 
flying,  by  making  the  most  of  a  favourable  position,  is  equally 
ridiculous  and  unsupported.     The  assertion  that  the  Frolick 
fell  on  board  the  Wasp,  "veiy  soon  after  the  action  commen* 
ced,"  is  equally  unfounded,  as  this  did  not  occur  until  the  con« 
elusion  of  the  affair,  and  but  one  gun  was  fired  into  the  Frolick 
after  the  two  vessels  fell  on  board  each  other.     By  referring 
his  readers  to  the  American  papers  for  confirmation  of  all  he 
says,  the  writer  displays  the  petty  art  of  a  disingenuous  mind. 
He  well  knew  that  few  or  none  of  his  readers  would  ever  see 
these  papers,  and  very  safely  made  them  the  foundation  of 
statements  which  never  received  any  support  from  any  Ame- 
rican publication,  or  any  admissions  on  the  part  of  the  Ame- 
ricans.    This  is  a  safe  way  of  propagating  falsehoods,  and 
fully  answers  every  purpose  of  deception,  since  it  appeals 
confidently  to  authorities  to  which  his  readers  can  have  no 
access,  and  states  facts  of  which  the  contradiction  will  proba- 
bly never  be  seen  by  those  intended  to  be  made  the  dupes. 
Nothing  can  more  strikingly  indicate  the  declining  state  of  the 
British  navy,  once  so  renowned,  than  the  desperate  misrepre* 
sentations  and  low-bred  arts  resorted  to  by  "  a  British  naval 
officer,"  to  cover  its  numerous  disgraces  and  deceive  his  crf»- 
dulous  countrymen  f  \  am.  &c 
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nFriCIAL  LETTER  OT  CAPTAIN  JONBS,  RKrERREI)  T*i  I 
rOREQOlNO  COKML'MCATION. 

JVV-TO  York,  24(A  A^vemftrr,  IS 

1  aBBi  «t«il  mjtfir  oT  the  fiiiu  oiipartuiilIT  of  inlbminjc  you  rfihe  oMiir- 
»ncc*  of  nnr  crulw,  tihieli  lerminitMl  In  tlic  eaplara  of  ihe  Wtip,  on  (he  ISUi 
Oclnbcr,  by  ihe  FoloUen.  of  Kvcnty.foiir  pin>,  while  ■  wreek  from  dam^ci 
reeolted  In  bD  enptemnit  vIOi  ibe  Britiih  iliwp  of  wir  Prolivk,  of  tvenlf-lwii 
euDi,  Bilcea  of  Uicm  thln]'-t*i>  puunil  o*pran«il»,  four  lache  i<oaiu1cr>  oti  iIk 
mwnileck,  inl  (antwcric  poniid  Mironmle)  on  tha(op-B*ll*ntr<ir«iui1Ci  mtkjng 
her  (uperior  in  Torac  in  n*  bjr  liiur  tveln  ponnden.  The  Pndlek  hid  itnickto 
ui,  ami  »u  tnkeii  pDiHuioa  u(,  niniul  two  houn  bebtc  Mr  •urrendcrin|>  la  the 
Ptirlirn. 

We  bvl  left  Ihv  DfUwRrt  on  tic  I.Xh.  The  ISih  liid  *  huif  pie,  in 
Khieh  or  Iwt  nur  Jlbboom  -iikI  iwii  men.  Half  t>ut  eleven,  on  the  night  of  (hr 
I7lli,  in  Utitiidr  Ih'rrljr.Kvpn  defcreiN  north,  loDEitudf  Mity-Stc  weM,  ••  •»" 
Mteril  Mil.  (*o  of  them  splwarinK  rcrj  Urge.  We  Mond  froni  them  ume  time, 
then  uliurtenod  ull,  »inl  tteereil  the  remiinder  of  the  night  Ihe  eoune  »o  bad 
pcraeWed  themon.  At  dHr-llehtronSaiidiyihe  IBih.  weMvihemehcHl— pivi- 
disie,  and  ■ooo  dlMOtcrcil  theni  lu  be  ■  enntiiy  uf  nil  uil,  unrler  Ihe  protcellun 
ofailonpoTvir,  raurorihomUrge  thipa,  mounting  from  Mileeu  to  eiglilFeM  gun*. 
At  thinj-l>a  minBtei  pMl  ck*eni  A.  H.  we  engaged  the  iloop  nT  «*r,  h*tin|t 
6nl  RceiTcd  her  fire,  it  (he  ilittanee  of  fiftj  or  lixt*  }>rdt,  which  tftet  we 
|;tw^MllT  leMencd,  unlil  oe  Inid  heronlioinl,  iiftera  well  lapiiorfed  Bre  uf  (bttjr- 
ihret  minnteci  nndslthoogh  »  near  while  luuling  the  Un  brawliMle  thit  our 
nmmcT*  were  ibavedigllnH  the  (idea  of  Ihe  enemy,  oor  meneihihllcd  (he  ume 
Klieril7  wbish  the;  h»)  dune  dnrini;  the  whole  of  the  Mtiun.  They  immediately 
•urrendered  upon  oar  jCaining  (heir  forteulle,  w  that  no  [«■  waa  nuiainud  un 
eillnr  aide  after  boarding. 

Oar  iDaia(npo)ait**iahaI  away  between  four  and  five  minulc*  from  Uie  eam- 
ninieenHiil  ofihe  Rrinf;,— anil  ralliii)[,  (ogrlherwiih  ihe  main  (opfaltyani,  air«a> 
the  hnboard  Ion,  and  fore  (al>uil  bnxei,  rendered  our  liead  yania  umuanagvaUi- 
ihe  remainder  nT  ilie  action.  At  eight  mlnutct  Ihr  f^d  and  miirn  lop  (aHant 
nul  MDedowni  and  at  twenty  mtnntea  from  the  be^nnlngofiiie  action,  every 
fanee,  and  moal  of  the  rigging  wat  ihot  away.  A  few  minulea  alter  Kpaivtlng 
froin  the  FniUck,  bnlh  bcr  ma«t>  bH  upon  rieeki  (he  mainnian  gtdng  eloK  by 
the  deck,  and  the  feremaal  twelve  or  fifteen  foe(  above  i(. 

The  eourag*  and  cxertioaa  of  the  ofllccn  and  crew  fully  aniwervd  my  ei' 
peelatinat  an)  widir*.  Lirut*nap(  Riddlo'i  active  emduei  eAn(rlbuled  mueh  lo 
nor  weacai,  by  tlie  exact  attention  paid  lo  every  depanmrnt  during  the  engage- 
mtnt,  and  Ihe  animaUn;  nample  alTonled  the  ere*  by  hi)  In(repi<U(y.  Uti- 
(enanti  Rodger*,  Boolh,  and  Mr.  Rnpp,  •howeO,  by  ihe  ineeuanl  fire  rnira  their 
dlvliloni,  thatlbey  vereBDi  tobe  >urlia«*cd  in  remhitino  and  tklU  Mr.  Knighl, 
and  every  other  ollierr,  aeleil  'ai(h  a  enurage  and  proin[iUtuile  highly  honouralli , 
and  I  truat  tbry  nay  he  relied  on  whenever  their  aeriieei  may  he  required. 

1  aoulil  tiot  aieerUin  the  eiacl  lou  uf  (he  vnemy,  aa  many  of  lh«  dead  lay 
boried  under  itir  mam  and  apan  that  had  fallen  on  devli,  wlileb  Iwn  houn  eier- 
llon  had  not  nfficiently  removed.  Mr.  Diddle,  who  hul  chargte  of  the  Cmtiek, 
atalei,  Ihai  ftnm  what  he  law,  and  frvm  the  Infonnalinn  of  the  offieen,  (he  num- 
ber of  killed  nuathaeebreDabiiut  thirty,  and  (ha(  ol  (he  wouodcd  between  forty 
anriUty.  Ofthe killed,  iibirfinilieDleuniandiailingmaater, — nfihawowBiMi 
captain  Wbinyalea  and  the  leaood  llculnnaHt. 

We  hnl  Ave  killi'd  and  Uti  woundeil.  at  i>er  liat.  The  wnundcd  are  reen- 
tafeg.  lieutenant  Clailon.  who  wai  cmjIlDeil  l>>  tieknru,  letl  bla  btA  a  KltU 
^tiow  la  Ibe  latlwj  aod  tboD|>  (no  much  iadiipoaed  la  be  at  hia  d)il«M^  tc- 
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mained  upoii  deck,  and  showed  by  his  eomposed  manner  of  notieing  the  incideuu, 
that  we  had  lost  hj  hb  illnets  the  services  of  a  brave  officer. 

I  am,  be. 

JACOB  JONES. 

Hon.  Paul  MamiUon,  Secretary  of  the  JWivy. 

CAPTURE  OF  THE-rtlOUCK. 

From  the  London  Gazette^  December  26. 

h%TtMM  FBOM  THE  C^rTAIH  Of  THE  FROLICK  TO  ADXIBAL  WARRES. 

Jiff  Majett^t  ohip  Poictiero,  at  tea,  October  23, 

It  it  with  the  raost  bitter  sorrow  and  dbtress  I  have  to  report  to  yoor  ex- 
celleiimr  the  capture  of  hismajcitj's  brig  Frolick,  by  the  ship  Wasp^  beloogiog  to 
the  UDited  Sutes  of  America,  oo  the  18th  instant. 

HaWng  onder  convoy  the  homeward  bound  trade  from  the  bay  of  Hoodims^ 
and  bemg  In  latitude  thuty-six  degrees  north,  and  sixty-four  degrees  west,  on  the 
wijbi  of  the  17th,  we  were  overuken  by  a  most  violent  gale  of  wind,  in  vrkidi 
tlM  Froliek  carried  away  her  mainyard,  lost  her  topsails,  and  sprung  the  mam 
topmast.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  as  we  were  repairing  the  damages  soa- 
tained  in  the  storm,  and  reassembling  the  scattered  ships,  a  suspieioua  ship  came 
in  sig^t,  and  gave  chase  to  the  convoy. 

The  merchant  ships  continued  their  voyage  before  the  wind  under  all  sail: 
the  FroHck  dropt  asteni,and  hoisted  Spanish  colours,  in  order  to  decoy  the  stranger 
mider  her  guns,  and  to  give  time  for  the  convoy  to  escape.  About  ten  o'clock, 
both  vessels  being  witliin  hail,  we  hauled  to  the  wind,  and  the  battla  bqpu.  The 
superior  fire  of  our  guns,  gave  every  reason  to  expect  its  speedy  terminatkm  in 
0Qr  favour,  but  the  gsff-head  braces  being  shot  away,  and  there  being  no  sail  on 
the  mainmast,  the  brig  became  unmanageable,  and  the  enemy  succeeded  in  taking 
a  position  to  rake  her,  while  she  was  unable  to  bring  a  gun  to  bear. 

After  laying  some  time  exposed  to  a  most  destructive  fire,  she  fell  vrith  the 
bowsprit  betwixt  the  enemy's  main  and  miazen  rigging,  still  unable  to  return  his 
fire. 

At  length  the  enemy  boarded,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  brig,  every 
individual  officer  being  wounded,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  men  either  killed  or 
wounded,  there  not  being  twenty  persons  remaining  unhurt. 

Although  I  shall  ever  deplore  the  unhappy  issue  of  th^i  contest,  it  would  he 
great  injustice  to  the  merits  of  the  officers  and  crew,  if  I  failed  to  report  that  their 
bravery  and  coolness  are  deserving  of  every  praise;  and  I  am  convinced,  if  the 
Froliek  had  not  been  crippled  in  the  gale,  I  diould  have  to  make  a  very  diflTerent 
report  to  your  excellency.  The  Wasp  was  taken,  and  the  Froliek  recaptured  the 
same  afternoon,  by  his  majesty's  ship  Poietiers.  Being  separated  from  them,  I 
cannot  transmit  at  present  a  list  of  killed  and  wounded.  Mr.  Charles  M'Kay, 
the  first  lieutenant,  and  Mr.  Stephens,  the  master,  have  died  of  their  wounds. 

i  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &o. 

T.  WHINYA^TES. 


uEScnii-Tios  or  MiHtmcA. 

DESCIIIin'ION  OF  MIKOBCA. 

(ItMcrifition  tflhr  hland  of  Minorca,  and  Port  MaJion,  the  (iretent 

rtKdezvout  nfikt  l/nitrd  Slaic*^  tguadron  in  Ike  Mediurranean. 

Comfiiled/rom  thr  iff  aulhoricict. 

MiMUHCA,  ancicnily  called /i(«u/(iJ/inur,  nilh  refei 
10  its  ueighbour  Majorca,  (he  kir^psi  of  ilie  Balearic  isIeS|: 
situated  in  (he  Medi(emineuii  wn,  in  latitude  39' 
and  longitude  30"  -15'  cast,  and  about  fifty  miles  cast  of  the 
river  Ebro,  in  S|iain.  It  foniis  part  of  a  circle  from  south- 
east to  north-west,  and  is  about  thirteen  leagues  in  lengtli  and 
nearly  ihirty-eighl  lciiguc&  in  circumference.  The  inhabitants 
were  anciently  celebrated  as  alingfrs,  whence  this  group 
islands  (ic(]uireil  rhe  name  of  Biilenres.  Minorca  was 
cexsivcly  possessed  by  the  Carthaginians,  the  Rom; 
Vandals,  tlic  Moors,  the  Arragonese  ontl  Caslitians,  the 
glisfa,  the  French,  iuid  the  S|)amards.  It  is  surrounded 
number  of  small  rocks  and  islets,  and  the  whole  of  the 
side,  with  v«ry  littU;  exception,  is  level.  The  air  is  moist, 
the  soil  is  naturally  dry.  The  island  is  divided  into  dibtricts 
called  terminos,  the  chief  towns  of  which  are,  Ciudadella; 
Mttlion,  Alayor,  Femrias,  and  Mercadal.  Jta  principal  ports 
are,  Mahon  on  theca.st;  Fomella  on  the  tiorlh;  and  Ciudadel- 
la  on  (he  west.  The  lailcr,  which  is  also  known  by  the  name 
of  Samna,  is  the  capital,  and  is  a  small  diitancc  inland,  about 
len  or  elcveu  leagues  from  Mulion.  When  the  island  was 
successively  possessed  by  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans,  it 
waa  a  place  of  considerable  magnificence,  but  it  haa  greatly 
declined  since,  and  is  now  a  place  of  little  consequence,  its 
itbeing  greatly  Inferior  to  that  of  Mahon.     It  is  mrrdri 

f  bounded  by  rocks.  The  entrance  is  diflicult,  ai 
J  by  two  large  cannoii.  The  city  is  surrounded  pi 
by  an  old  wall  of  Moorish  origin,  and  partly  by  one  of 
dem  conMruction,  fonned  of  bastions,  with  curtains  of  hewn 
stone.  The  slrwtt,  like  those  of  most  old  cities,  are  narrow, 
and  pared  with  unhewn  stone.  The  most  remarkable  build- 
ing it  a  cathedral,  flanked  with  a  fine  (ower,  said  to  be  built 
in  Ihc  third  teniury.     The  total  population  of  ihe  tenniao.  J 
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which  CiudadcUa  is  the  capital,  probably  does  not  amount  to 
eight  hundred. 

Port  Mahon,  where  the  American  squadron  has  its  depot, 
is  the  capital  of  the  termino  of  the  same  name.  It  is  the 
most  considerable  of  the  island,  containing  about  sixty  thou- 
sand acros,  and  is  situated  on  the  south-east  extremity  of  Mi- 
norca. Nearly  one  half  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  reside 
in  this  termino.  The  town  of  Mahon  derives  its  name  fixND 
Mago,  the  Carthaginian  general,  who  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  its  founder.  It  stands  on  a  pretty  steep 
eminence,  at  the  west  side  of  the  harbour,  and  is  a  tolerably 
large  town,  with  narrow,  ill  paved,  and  crooked  streets*  The 
fort  of  St.  Philip  is  near  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  which  it 
entirely  commands,  being  very  extensive,  of  great  strength, 
with  subterraneous  works  bomb  proof,  large  magazines,  nu- 
merous and  well  appointed  guns,  and  every  thing  else  neces- 
sary to  a  complete  fortification.  Port  Mahon  is  the  finest 
harbour  in  the  Mediterranean,  about  ninety  fathoms  wide  at 
its  entrance,  but  widening  into  a  capacious  bay  within,  and 
extending  nearly  a  league  into  the  island.  Beneath  the  town 
there  is  a  fine  quay,  one  side  of  which  is  appropriated  to  ships 
of  war,  and  furnished  with  every  convenience  for  repairing  or 
refitting;  the  other  to  merchantmen.  The  castle  of  St.  Philip 
was  esteemed  to  be  impregnable,  before  the  English  took  it. 
By  them  it  was  greatly  improved  and  strengthened;  but  what- 
ever may  be  the  opinion  of  its  present  possessors,  experience 
has  pretty  well  demonstrated,  that  no  place  can  be  considered 
impregnable  that  is  not  defended  by  a  brave  and  vigilant  gar- 
rison. 

Besides  the  ports  of  Ciudadella  and  Mahon,  the  most 
remarkable  are,  Fornella  and  Adaya.  The  former  is  about 
six  miles  from  mount  Toro,  the  highest  land  on  the  island,  is 
of  a  circular  form,  with  a  narrow  entrance  towards  the  south, 
and  is  capable  of  containing  the  largest  fleet.  It  is  defended 
by  a  small  square  fort,  with  bastions  and  fosses,  capable  of 
containing  about  three  hundred  men*     The  entrance  to  the 
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IKKt  of  Adaya,  is  hid  by  high  lands,  and  is  only  used  by  finh- 
ermeci.  Monle  Toru,  is  wilhin  a  short  distance  of  Mcrciidiil, 
and  coDunands  ihe  whole  island.  Its  form  is  ihat  of  the  fiua- 
Irum  of  a  cone.  Mourn  Si.  Agatha  is  situated  N.  W.  of  Mer- 
cadal,  and  is  next  in  aUitude  lo  Monlc  Toi-o.  On  the  sum- 
mil  h  a  chaf>el  dedicated  10  the  saint,  and  held  in  great  vene- 
ration by  the  people  of  ihe  island,  who  arc  exceedingly 
pcr»(itious.  The  whole  of  this  region  is  inhabited  by  sbej 
herd:*,  who  feed  their  ilocks  principally  on  ihc&c  mountains. 

Minorca  is  exposed  to  the  north  wtnd^s,  which  are  unfa- 
voui'able  to  vegetation,  but  notwithstanding  this,  snow  is  sel< 
(loin  or  ever  seen  there  in  winter,  and  the  air  of  spring  is  de- 
lightfully serene  and  temperate.  The  fiummer  is  hot  and  dry, 
atid  in  the  autumn  there  falls  a  great  deal  of  rain.  The 
island  is  iii  many  parla  fertile  in  vegetation.  Its  products  are 
wheat,  barley,  and  maize — it  produces  red  and  while  wines 
for  exportation — plenty  of  olive  trees  are  every  where  .'ten, 
and  oranges,  pomegranates,  fig*^,  lemons,  waier.tiielona,  Jic. 
together  with  garden  vegetables,  are  in  great  plenty.  By  late 
accounts,  the  hor>es,  mules,  and  asses,  were  estimated  at 
3000 — the  horned  cattle  at  7000 — sheep,  goats,  and  amaJler 
aniraals,  aH5,000 — and  hogs  at  10,000.  Llltle  poultry  ii 
raised,  but  the  fish  all  around  the  island  are  excellent,  and  in 
l^eai  abundance.  Its  natural  curiosities  are,  a  grutto  called 
La  Cava  Pcvalla,  near  Ciudadella,  and  a  subterranean  lake; 
and  itfl  anlicjuitica  are  Phisnician.  Macedonian,  Carthaginian, 
Grecian,  Roman,  and  Spanish  medals,  in  gold,  silver,  and 
bronze,  that  are  sometimes  dug  up.  There  arc  likewise  a 
number  of  sepulchres,  vases,  lamps,  urns,  i:c.  made  of  red- 
dish earth,  with  illegible  inscriptions.  The  inliabiianta  area 
{)uict,  peaceable  people,  attached  to  their  old  customs, 
very  ceremonious  in  their  devotions.  Minoi-ca  exports  ch( 
tail,  wax,  honey  and  wiiie,  lo  the  amount  perhaps  of  twi 
thousand  pounds  sterling;  and  receives  in  return,  corn, 
sugar,  coffee,  briitidy.  spices,  tobacco,  linen,  fina  c 
boftfdii,  naval  stores,  aud  some  little  fiirniture. 
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MOVUMBNT  OF  LAWRENCE. 

This  monument  is  now  erecting  in  Trinity  church.  The 
design  is  simple,  and  afTectingly  appropriate.  It  is  a  broken 
column  of  white  marble,  of  the  pure  Doric,  the  cap  broken  off 
and  resting  on  the  base.  The  inscription  is,  we  think,  singu- 
larly beautiful,  and  does  great  honour  to  the  author,  whose 
name  we  have  not  heard.  It  presents  a  fine  contrast  to  the 
unfeeling  and  inflated  bombast  which  so  often  disgraces  this 
species  of  composition,  exhibiting  a  rare  specimen  of  that 
sweet  yet  dignified  simplicity  which  so  well  accords  with  the 
records  and  the  emblems  of  perishing  mortality.  The  intro- 
(juction  of  the  dying  words  of  this  gallant  officer,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  affecting. 

In  Memorj  of 

Captain  JAMES  LAWRENCE^ 

of  the  United  States  Navy, 

Who  fell 

€0  the  first  daj  of  June,  1813»  in  the  SSd  year 

of  his  age. 

In  theaetion  between  the  frigates  Chesapeake  and  Shannon. 

He  distingaJshed  himself  on  various  occasiont; 

Bat  partieularly  when  he  commanded  the 

sloop  of  war  Hornet, 

By  capturing  and  sinlung 

His  Britannic  Maje8t>''8  sloop  of  war  Peacock, 

After  a  desperate  action  of  14  minutes. 

His  bravery  in  action, 

Was  only  equalled  by  his  modesty  in  triumph. 

And  his  magnanimity  to  the 

vanquished. 

In  private  life. 

He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  most 

generous  and  endearing  qualities. 

And  so  acknowledged  was  his  public  worthy 

That  the  whole  nation  mourned  his  loss; 

And  the  enemy  contended  with  his  oountr^'men. 

Who  most  should  honour  his  remains. 

[on   THB   BETKRSK.3 

The  Hero, 

Whose  remains  arc  here  deposited, 

Wilh  his  expiring  breath. 

Expressed  his  devotion  to  his  Country. 

Neither  the  fury  of  battle; 

The  anguish  of  a  mortal  wound; 

Nor  the  horrors  of  approaching  Death, 

Could  subdue  his  gallant  spirit. 

His  dying  words  were, 

^  «« DON'T  GIVE  UP  THE  SHIP." 
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TiiEBE  is  no  department  of  knowledge,  no  pursuit  of  in- 
tellectual pntcrprizc  or  industry,  whlcli  oiTers  in  ihe  United 
Slate*  suchmunifirent  rewards  to  those  wbo  doscr\-e  ihcm. 
llic  science  and  practice  of  the  law.  VVeallh,  repulation, 
power,  are  the  splendid  prizes  held  out  to  incite  ihe  aindi< 
for  forensic  eminence.  We  find,  accordingly,  thnt  the  prol 
sioii  of  the  law  has  furnished  most  of  ibe  very  dis(in|;uisbed 
men  of  whom  our  country  can  boasr.  While  we  bad  no  na- 
tive pMtry  of  extrBOi^inai7  excellence,  while  the  oium  of 
history  was  almost  silenl,  and  our  general  literHlnrc  conAned 
to  the  ephenuml  cohimiiJi  of  gazelles,  our  junspnidence  and 
forensic  elo«juence  might  vie  with  those  of  ihe  moat  relcbrared 
nations.  The  person  who&e  portrait  is  exhibited  in  our  pre- 
sent nuinber,  stood  high  among  the  illuHtrious  lawyers 
judges  of  America,  We  present  our  readers  with  a 
sketch  of  hifl  character.  It  is  taken,  on  tlie  conlraclrd 
to  which  our  limiu  restrict  us,  from  an  address  delivei 
the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Suftblk,  soon  after  his  del 
by  his  friend  and  associate,  the  honourable  judge  Parker. 

Chief  justice  TheophiluA  Parsons  was  boni  in  Febnii 
A.  D.  1750,  and  received  the  rudiments  of  his  educntiuit 
Dumnier  academy,  in  bis  native  parish  of  Byefield,  within 
ancient  town  of  Newbury.  His  father  was  mini)iter  of 
parish.  His  youth  was  so  successfully  devoted  to  study, 
before  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  tweniy-one,  he  had  acqui 
critical  knowledge  of  the  Latin  andGrrek  languagcs,und 
considerable  progress  in  logic,  mela]>hysics,  and  the  tnathi 
tical  sciences.  He  received  ifaconlinary  honours  of  the 
My  of  Cambridge  in  1 769.  He  enlered  upon  ttte  study  ol 
law  utder  the  late  judge  Bradbury  in  Falmouth,  now  PortI| 
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and  kept  for  some  time  the  grammar  school  in  that  tovim^     He 
practised  law  there  a  few  years;  but  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  town  by  the  British,  he  retired  to  the  house  of  his 
father  in  Newbury,  where  he  met  judge  Trowbridge,  who  had 
sought  shelter  from  the  confusion  of  the  times  in  the  same  hos- 
pitable mansion.     This  venerable  old  man,  perhaps  the  most 
profound  common  lawyer  of  New  England  before^  the  revolu- 
tion, had  pursued  his  legal  studies  and  disquisitions,  long  after 
he  had  ceased  to  be  actively  engaged  in  the  profession,  and 
had  employed  himself  in  composing  essays  upon  abstruse  and 
difficult  points  of  law.     To  have  met  in  a  peaceful  villagei 
secure  from  the  alarms  of  war,  with  such  a  learned  instructor, 
fraught  with  the  lore  of  half  a  century's  laborious  study,  and 
willing  to  communicate  what  he  knew,  was  to  Mr.  Parsons  a 
most  fortunate  occurrence.     He  regarded  it  as  an  uncommon 
blessing,  and  frequently  observed  that  this  early  interruption 
of  his  business,  which  seemed  to  threaten  poverty  and  mis- 
fortune, was  one  of  the  most  useful  and  happy  events  of  his 
life.     In  about  a  year  from  this  time  he  opened  his  office  in 
Newburyport. 

Never  was  fame  more  early  or  more  just,  than  that  of 
Parsons  as  a  lawyer.  At  an  age  when  most  of  the  profession 
are  but  beginning  to  exhibit  their  talents  and  to  take  a  fixed 
rank  at  the  bar,  he  was  confessedly,  in  point  of  legal  know- 
ledge, among  the  first  of  its  professors. 

His  professional  services  were  generally  sought  for.  hi 
his  native  county,  and  in  the  neighbouring  state  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, scarcely  a  cause  of  importance  was  litigated  in  which 
he  was  not  an  advocate.  His  fame  had  spread  from  the  coun- 
try to  the  capital,  to  which  he  was  almost  constantly  called  to 
to  take  a  share  in  trials  of  intricacy  and  interest.  Having 
entered  upon  business  early  in  our  revolutionary  war,  when 
the  courts  of  admiralty  jurisdiction  were  crowded  with  causes, 
in  the  management  of  which  he  had  a  large  share,  he  was  led 
to  study  with  diligence  the  civil  law,  the  law  of  nations,  and 
the  principles  of  belligerent  and  neutral  rights. 


chahactkk  or  jusoc  fahsdns. 

'  In  dpecial  plc^ading,  which  more  than  any  thing  teM9  c 
learning  of  a  coaunon  luwjer,  he  had  then  few  competilors. 

He  possessed  the  happy  talent  of  penetrating  ilirougb  the 
mass  of  cireumsianccs  which  sometimes  surround  and  obscure 
a  cause. 

His  arguments  viere  directed  to  the  understandings  of 
men,  seldom  to  their  pastiions;  and  yel  insianccs  may  be  re- 
collected, when,  in  causes  which  required  it,  he  has  assailed 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers  with  as  powerful  appeals  as  were  ever 
made  in  ilie  cause  of  humanity.  His  great  lalcjil  was  that  of 
condensation.  He  presented  his  i>roi(iisttionfi  in  lucid  order, 
drew  hi*  inferences  with  juslnnss,  and  enforced  his  argu(n« 
with  a  simplicity  yet  fiilness  which  left  nothing  obscui 
Riisuiiderstood. 

He  had  a  quick  perception  of  the  cardinal  points  of  a 
tausc,  upon  which  he  poured  out  the  whole  treasures  of  hi* 
mind,  while  he  rejected  all  minor  facts  and  principles  from  his 
consideration. 

With  [his  fulness  of  learning  and  reputation,  having  had 
ihirty-five  years  of  extensive  practice  in  the  law,  and  baviBI 
indeed  for  tin:  last  ten  years  acted  unoificially  as  judge  ii 
of  the  most  important  mercantile  disputes  which  occurred 
Boston,  he  wa.s,  on  the  resignation  of  chief  justice  DanSjl 
pointed  to  preside  in  the  supreme  judicial  court  of  Mm 
sells;  and  look  his  seat  accordingly  on  the  first  TuesdaJ 
July,  1806.  This  was  the  first  instance  of  a  dcpartui-«  froim. 
ihe  ordinary  rule  of  succession;  and,  considering  the  charac- 
ter and  talents  of  some  who  had  been  many  years  on  tlie  bench, 
pcrlia[)S  no  greater  proof  could  be  given  of  his  pre-eminent 
legal  ciidowmcms  than  that  this  elevation  should  have  been 
luuversally  approved.  Perhaps  there  nevpr  was  a  pcHod  when 
the  rcgidar  succession  would  have  been  more  generally  acqui- 
esced in,  and  yet  the  departure  from  il  in  this  instance,  wu 
every  where  gratifying. 

The  imperfect  system  of  judicature,  which  had  previ 
in  Mafrsacbusctts  unlil  about  ihat  period,  had  rendered  ■ 
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legal  abilities  requisite  to  the  establishment  of  a  course  of  pro* 
ceedings,  and  uniformity  of  decisions,  so  necessary  to  the  safe 
and  satisfactory  administration  of  justice.  There  had  been  no 
history  of  past  transactions  preserved  by  a  reporter,  the  sage 
opinions  of  departed  judges  had  been  lost  even  from  the  me- 
.  mory,  and  precedents  were  sought  for  only  in  the  books  of  a 
foreign  country.  The  most  interesting  points  of  law  had  been 
settled  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  jury  trials;  and  conflict- 
ing opinions  of  judges,  arising  from  pressure  of  business  and 
want  of  time  to  deliberate,  were  adjusted  by  that  body  which 
is  supposed  by  the  constitution  and  the  laws  to  be  competent 
to  try  the  fact  alone. 

But  a  new  era  had  arisen.  A  system  of  jurisprudence, 
assimilated  to  that  of  England,  but  with  great  improvements, 
had  been  adopted.  Its  success  however  depended  much  upon 
those  who  were  to  administer  it.  The  appointment  of  Par- 
sons was  therefore  hailed  by  all  with  the  highest  approbation. 
His  profound  learning,  his  great  experience  as  a  practitioner 
of  the  law  in  the  country  and  in  the  capital,  and  his  accurate 
knowledge  of  forms  and  practice  peculiarly  fitted  him  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  new  order  of  things:  The  public  expectation 
was  not  disappointed.  The  regularity  of  trials,  and  the 
promptness  and  correctness  of  decisions  throughout  tlie  com- 
monwealth, soon  attested  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  system, 
which  he  so  much  contributed  to  render  popular  and  perma- 
nent. The  first  six  volumes  of  the  reports  of  the  court  in 
which  he  presided,  will  long  endure  as  a  monument  of  his 
accurate  juridical  reasonings,  and  his  deep  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  common  law,  and  the  constitutions  and  sta- 
tutes of  his  country. 

But  he  possessed  other  important  qualities  of  an  upright 
judge,  not  exposed  to  the  public  eye.  He  was  a  patient  and 
diligent  inquirer  after  truth,  revolving  and  revising  his  own 
opinions,  communicating  freely  to  his  brethren  his  own  rea- 
sonings, and  candidly  listening  to  theirs,  suppressing  all  pride 
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of  opinion,  and  being  ready  to  adopt  another's  instead  of  his 
own,  if  found  more  confonnable  to  truth. 

Though  fraught  with  all  the  technical  learning  of  the  bar, 
and  accustomed  to  a  strict  adherence  to  rules  in  his  own  prac- 
tice, he  yet,  like  lord  Mansfield,  was  averse  from  suffering 
justice  to  be  entangled  in  the  net  of  forms;  and  he,  therefore, 
exerted  all  his  ingenuity  to  support  the  principles  of  equity 
and  right. 

In  the  administration  of  criminal  law,  however,  he  was 
strict,  and  ahnost  punctilious,  in  adhering  to  forms.  He  re- 
quired of  the  public  prosecutors  the  most  scrupulous  exact- 
ness, believing  it  to  be  the  right,  even  of  the  guilty,  to  be  tried 
according  to  known  and  practised  rules;  and  that  it  was  a  less 
evil  for  a  criminal  to  escape,  than  that  the  barriers  established 
for  the  security  of  innocence  should  be  overthrown. 

He  was  a  humane  judge,  and  adopted,  in  its  fullest  extent, 
the  maxim  of  lord  chief  justice  Hale,  that  doubts  should  always 
be  placed  in  the  scale  of  mercy. 

Having  thus  attempted  a  sketch  of  the  professional  and 
judicial  character  of  chief  justice  Parsons,  his  political  charac- 
lor  requires  some  attention. 

Although  unwilling  to  take  so  great  a  share  in  public 
councils  as  his  townsmen  and  the  people  of  his  county  desired, 
yet  on  great  and  solemn  occasions,  he  yielded  to  tbe  impulse 
of  patriotism,  and  the  solicitations  of  his  neighbours,  and  gave 
his  time  and  talents  to  the  state.  Accordingly,  in  1779,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  convention  which  formed  the  frame 
of  slate  government  for  Massachusetts,  which  has  continued 
to  the  present  day.  At  a  time  when  the  people  had  freed 
themselves  from  a  tyrannical  government,  when  they  were  held 
together  as  a  body  politic  by  a  sense  of  danger  rather  than  bj 
the  restraints  of  law,  and  when  an  enthusiastic  love  of  libertj 
was  almost  universally  felt,  it  was  no  easy  task  to  introduce 
into  the  compact  vigour  enough  to  prolong  its  exi>ience  beyond 
the  time  of  peril.  Parsons  was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions 
to  obtain  as  energetic  a  system  as  the  people  would  bear. 
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Many  of  the  most  important  articles  of  the  constitution  were 
of  his  draught;  and  those  provisions  which  were  the  least  po- 
pular, such  as  dignity  and  power  to  the  executive,  indepen- 
dence to  the  judiciary,  and  a  separation  of  the  branches  of  the 
legislative  department,  were  supported  by  him  with  great  elo- 
quence and  force  of  argument. 

After  this  constitution  had  been  adopted  by  the  people, 
and  had  gone  into  operation,  he  appeared  but  seldom  in  the 
political  assemblies  of  the  state.     The  ordinary  business  of 
legislation  was  not  of  importance  enough  in  his  mind  to  draw 
him  from  a  profitable  pursuit  of  his  profession,  which  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  support  and  education  of  an  increasing  family. 
Yet  when  the  seeds  of  disorder  sprang  up  in  the  community, 
he  was  again  prevailed  upon  to  take  a  seat  in  the  legislature, 
where  his  great  political  knowledge,  and  his  peculiar  address, 
contributed  largely  to  the  preservation  of  that  constitution  he 
had  done  so  much  to  establish. 

But  another  great  national  revolution  occurred.  The 
constitution  of  the  United  States  was  presented  to  the  people 
for  their  approbation,  and  a  convention  of  delegates  firom  the 
several  towns  of  Massachusetts  was  assembled  to  discuss  its 
merits,  and  adopt  or  reject  it.  Parsons  appeared  in  this  as- 
sembly, the  powerful  and  zealous  advocate  of  the  proposed 
plan,  as  new  as  it  was  grand,  to  unite  thirteen  sovereign  re- 
publics under  a  single  federative  government,  without  endan- 
gering the  freedom  or  independence  of  any  of  them,  although 
that  federative  government  was  to  act  directly  upon  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  upon  the  governments  of  those  states,  and  was 
vested  with  the  unlimited  power  of  the  sword  and  the  purse. 
Parsons  was  eminently  distinguished  on  this  occasion,  even 
among  such  men  as  Ames,  King,  Dana,  and  Strong.  This 
finished  his  political  engagements,  except  some  few  years  in 
the  legislature  at  subsequent  periods,  when  his  influence  was 
visible;  but  the  subjects  in  which  it  was  exercised  were  only 
of  •rdinary  import. 
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But  though  be  was  only  occasionally  engaged  as  a  mem- 
ber or  ihe  legUlature,  he  yet  wa*  an  active  observer  of  public 
mcasurci,  and  conlributcd  bis  councils  in  many  of  the  arrange* 
mcntii  which  took  place.  His  political  friends  frequently 
sought  bis  advice,  and  dicy  always  found  bJm  well  acquainted 
with  pasxing  events,  and  ready  to  communicate  his  opinions. 

In  his  political,  as  well  as  in  hia  judicial  character,  there 
was  an  apparent  suddenness  of  opinion,  which  at  the  moment 
seemed  precipitancy,  but  which  in  most  instances  was  disco- 
vered to  be  the  ell'ect  of  a  rapid  process  of  reasoning,  or  Ihfi 
immediate  decision  of  judgment  upon  facts  and  principles 
stored  in  his  mcuinry  and  always  ready  for  use.  Instances 
could  be  adduced,  in  which  his  friends  have  rojected  liis 
opinions,  from  a  doubt  of  their  correctness,  and  yet  have  been 
brought,  by  the  course  of  events  which  he  had  the  sagacity  to 
foresee,  to  the  very  point  from  which  they  had  prudently,  as 
ihey  thought,  receded. 

His  private  character  remains  in  be  briefly  extuhJIeJ. 
Itewasjtisl,  rcgulnr,  and  punctual  in  hi?  transactions.  Sim- 
plicity and  order  presided  over  his  household;  hospitality, 
without  ostentation  or  ceremony,  reigned  wilhin  his  mansion. 
Domestic  tranquillity  and  cheerfulness  beamed  from  his  coun- 
tenance, and  Has  rcllccted  back  upon  him  from  his  delighleJ 
fiiroily.  It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  many  who  have  been 
devoted  to  literature,  and  who  have  attained  great  celebrity, 
lo  have  been  so  much  absorbed  in  grave  contemplations  as  to 
acquire  a  distaste  lo  those  charities  of  life  which  are  th« 
sources  of  its  happiness,  or  to  become  insensible  to  the  ordi- 
nary excitements  [o  recreation  and  pleasure.  It  was  not  so 
with  Parsons.  His  conversation  could  instruct  or  amuse,  a& 
tiine«  and  seasons  suited.  Ncithtr  philosophers  nor  childrea 
could  leave  his  society  without  being  improved  or  entertained. 
Amid  the  multifarious  occupations  of  his  mind,  he  had  still 
found  room  for  the  lighter  liiprature,  and  was  ready  with  hi* 
critique  even  upon  the  ephememl  work^  of  fancy  and  of  taste. 
The  more  solid  uroduclions  of  polite  literature  had  pa£«M]  the 
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ordeal  of  his  jtidgtuent,  80  that  his  materials  for  social  con- 
verse \vere  abundant.    Indeed,  his  memory  might  be  consi- 
dered a  capacious  store  house,  separated  into  a  multitude  of 
apartments,  in  which  principles,  facts,  and  anecdotes  were 
laid  up  according  to  their  classes,  marked  and  numbered,  so 
that  he  could  draw  them  out  and  appropriate  them  whenever 
occasion  offered.    His  conversation  was  illumined  with  flashes 
of  wit  and  merriment,  which  captivated  his  hearers,  and  ren- 
dered him  at  the  same  time  an  edifying  and  entertaining  com- 
panion,   tie  was  accessible,  familiar,  and  communicative,  a 
patron  of  literature  and  literary  men,  a  warm  friend  to  the 
clergy  and  to  the  institutions  of  religion  and  learning,  and  an 
admirer  and  promoter  of  merit  among  the  young.     He  was  not 
^n  avaricious  man,  for,  after  a  long  life  of  labour  in  a  lucra- 
tive profession,  he  left  no  greater  estate  than  is  frequently  ac- 
cumulated by  a  prudent  and  respectable  tradesman. 

His  attainments  in  classical  literature  were  great.  The 
late  Mr.  John  Luzac,  professor  of  Greek  in  the  university  of 
Leyden,  spoke  of  him  as  a  "  giant  in  Greek  criticism,"  as  his 
professional  admirers  styled  him  "  the  giant  of  the  law."  He 
loved,  and  occasionally  cultivated  the  mathematical  sciences. 
The  learned  and  modest  Bowditch,  in  his  practical  navigator^ 
speaking,  on  the  subject  of  lunar  observations,^f  a  method  of 
correcting  the  apparent  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun, 
acknowledges  that  it  is  an  improvement  on  Witchcll's  method, 
in  consequence  of  a  suggestion  from  judge  Parsons.  When 
fetigued  with  the  labour  of  deep  legal  research,  he  would  often 

'  emuse  himself,  as  he  called  it,  with  mathematical  calculations,. 
or  relax  his  mind  by  the  perusal  of  some  popular  and  interest- 
ing novel. 

He  lived  to  the  age  of  sixty-three  yeare;  a  long  life  for 

'  sttch  a  man,  whose  mind  had  been  so  active,  and  whose  body 
kad  seldom  been  in  exercise.  He  made  a  public  profession 
df  his  belief  in  the  christian  revelation:  his  was  the  belief  of 
a  strong  mind,  unebscured  by  superstition,  and  undisturbed  by 
the  apprehiensions  of  death.    It  was  declared  repeatedly  in 
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the  bcsi  stale  of  hia  health,  and  confirmed  in  U 
tcmplalion  of  his  expected  change. 

He  died  on  the  SOih  of  OctobfT,  1813,  ai  his  house  in 
BoRlon,  ill  the  strength  of  his  nmliTsiandin^,  and  the  zenith  of 
his  reputation;  and  on  the  Tuesday  following  his  remains  were 
entombed,  accompanied  by  a  long  procesiiion  of  relatives  and 
friends.  The  general  sense  of  the  public  loss  in  the  death  of 
this  learned  jurist,  exemplary  magistrate,  and  sincere  chris- 
tian, alike  honourable  lo  the  community  and  to  the  deceased, 
was  shown  in  the  unanimous  act  of  the  legislature,  directing 
ihc  secretary  of  the  commonwealth  to  rctjucst  of  the  honourable 
judge  Parker  a  copy  of  that  part  of  his  charge  to  the  grand 
jury  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  "  wherein  he  delineated  the  cha- 
racter of  the  late  venerated  chief  justice  Parsons,"  and  to 
cause  it  to  be  insei^d  in  the  nest  vuhime  of  the  reports. 
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In  a  note  annexed  to  judge  Parker's  published  a< 
he  states  tlie  following  circumstances: 

About  llirce  monibB  l>vfbre  tlie  chief  justice  died,  I  liad  »  coa- 
veruitinn  with  him  upon  the  subject  of  the  christian  religion,  and 
puticuUrly  upon  the  proofs  of  ttic  resurrection  cuutaincd  in  the 
New  Testament.  He  told  me,  th.tt  he  felt  llie  most  perfect  satia- 
fiution  on  that  tubjcct;  that  lie  had  oacc  taken  it  up  with  ■  view 
to  uceriain  the  wuight  of  tlic  cvitlencc  by  comparing  ihe  accounts 
given  by  the  four  evangelists  with  each  other;  and  that  from  their 
BgrcemenI  in  all  autiMantial  and  important  facts,  as  well  as  their 
disagreement  in  minor  circumstances — considering  ihvm  all  as 
separate  and  independent  witnesses,  givuig  their  testimDny  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  he  believed  that  the  evidence  would  be  considered 
perfect,  if  the  question  was  tried  at  nay  human  tribunal. 

A  similar  conversation  was  held  by  Itim  with  the  rev.  Mr. 
Thacher  during  his  late  sickness,  through  the  whole  of  which  he 
evinced  a  patience  and  resignation,  which,  considering  his  extreme 
nervous  irritability  and  approhcnsioiis  of  disease,  when  in  his  best 
state  of  health,  cau  bo  accounted  for  only  by  the  cixlightcncd  tad 
.tatifvfactory  hopc»  h«  entertained  of  a  happy  immortality. 

'  %t*  MuucLiMttU'  Ripatu^  vol.  10,  p.  tfti. 
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The  Colonial  Policy  of  Great  Britain^  considered  with  relation 
to  her  North  American  Provinces^  and  West  India  Posits- 
sions;  wherein  the  dangerous  tendency  of  American  Compe- 
tition  i$  attempted  to  be  developed^  and  the  necessity  of  re* 
commencing  a  Colonial  System  on  a  vigorous  and  extensiv€ 
Scalt^  exhibited  and  defended^  with  Plans  for  the  promotion 
of  Emigrations  and  Strictures  on  the  Treaty  of  Ghentm  By 
a  British  Traveller.  8vo.  pp.  238. 

[From  the  Critiefil  Review.] 

We  are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  Mlecting  from  an  JSng'lUh  periodi- 
ptX  publication,  an  answer  to  the  execrable  work  of  an  Engli^  writer,  hostile  to 
the  peace,  reputation  and  prosperity  of  our  country. 

At  no  perioj  within  our  recollection,  could  a  book,  hold- 
ing forth  and  defending  the  ill-imagined  and  impracticable 
systehi  delineated  in  this  bad-spirited  volume,  have  appeared 
with  less  chance  of  establishing  its  immoral  doctrines,  or  even 
of  procuring  for  them  a  patient  discussion,  than  the  year  1816. 
In  that  golden  aera  of  ministerial  prosperity,  when  Napoleon  oc- 
cupied the  throne  of  Europe,  and  was  daily  drawing  the  Hues 
of  circumvallation  closer  round  the  shores  of  England; — when 
the  "  Empress  of  the  Seas"  had,  by  "her  singular  polic/  to- 
wards the  Atlantic  Republic,  forced  the  deeply-injured  ci- 
tizens of  her  flourishing  and  peaceful  commonwealths  to  ap- 
peal to  the  sword; — when  a  spirit  of  aversion  against  France, 
and  every  country  whom  it  pleased  the  "  great  men"  of  Eng<» 
land  to  represent  combined  with  her  in  plan,  principle,  and 
interest,  was  carefully  cherished; — when  an  occasional  advan* 
taee  in  Spain,  or  the  capture  of  a  West  India  island,  sufficed  to 
inflame  the  mind  of  the  populace,  and  set  them  raving  about 
Talavera  and  Salamanca,  with  a  greater  degree  of  frenzy  than 
their  forefathers  indulged  in  the  days  of  Blenheim  and  La 
Hogue;  and  lastly,  when  nineteen  blockheads  out  of  twenty, 
talked  jn  a  crazy  style  concerning  the  conquest  of  America; 
and  solaced  themselves  by  such  silly  prattle  for  the  unprece- 
dented expenditure  required  for  the  prosecution  of  their  mag- 
nanimous wars; — why,  aye,  in  those  bewitched  and  bewitching 
days,  a  pretty,  well-printed  book  against  our  American  brethren 
— abounding  with  all  sorts  of  virtuous  devices  to  increase  the 
resentment  already  entertained  against  us  by  the  republic, 
highly  seasoned  in  every  page  with  bombastic  compliments  t^ 
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Kng1i)tb  hrroiim,  and  on  the  other  hand,  filcntifully  inters])ci' 
.10(1  with  maUgnant,  stupid  abuse  against  the  states,  would,  V( 
think,  have  been  irccivcd  with  rapture  by  iill  the  ngtd  (latiiri 
and  vifux  garcom  of  the  kihgdniu. — Ica-iable  and  lard-iablc 
would  have  been  cuUvened  by  (he  sagaci'^uii  observation->aiid 
diifii.iive  rhetoric  of  tliose  venerable  worthieis;  and  we  think  it 
pcrfeclly  consistent  wiib  ihc  prevalent  mania  of  those  curioiu 
times,  thai  such  u  person  as  (he  author  b'-fore  us  should  liBi 
been  looked  up  to  as  a  most  smpriaing  genileman,  ond 
his  political  theories  should  have  been  rogardrd  with  a 
ration  equal  lo  that  once  paid  lo  Thomait  Aquinu^^.  Bui 
hero  is,  wc  ihiiik,  utterly  in  an  error,  if  he  suppose  for 
menl  thai  hU  pntriotic  labours  lo  kindle  war  between  her 
the  republic,  etijuy  any  thing  like  ihesnmc  chance  of  suei 
which  they  would  in  the  course  of  the  unfortunate  period^ 
which  we  have  reluctandy  turned  our  contemplation.  Mad- 
men, in  the  hour  of  Ihcir  freii/.y,  are  sure  lo  adi>i>t  ujili  fury 
all  expedients  that  strike  them  as  likely  to  injure  their  stij>- 
posed  enemies,  thoughtless  whether  or  not  llicmsclves  are  lia- 
tjle  to  suffer  by  iheir  use,  calamities  greater  than  any  ihej 
have  it  in  their  power  to  wreak  upon  dieir  imaginary  foes. 
But  when  a  lucid  interval  permits  them  to  comprt'hend  the 
bitter  truth — and  when  they  have  ^-eiise  and  leisure  lo  under- 
stand how  little  evil  they  have  been  able  to  inllict  on  die  ob- 
jects of  theirragc,  and  how  grievously  they  themselves  have 
sutl'cred  by  the  furious  esertion»  of  their  delirious  hostility. — 
and  when,  beMdes,  ihfiv  are  rtndered  fully  conscious  of  the 
dtbililif  superinduced  by  atich  a  wreckless  expenditure  ol 
strength,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  from  every  consideration 
suggested  by  returning  wisdom,  (laying  aside  the  dictates  of 
monliiy,  since  it  is  unnecessary  to  jirovidc  more  cauin  than 
are  adequate  lo  the  tff'ect,  and  that  it  is  the  most  unlikely  thing 
we  can  suppose,  to  imagine  that  Uie  conduct  which  is  prompted 
ooly  by  fccolencss  anu  inability,  can  have  any  pretensions  lo 
A  feeling  of  rectitude)  they  will  comport  diemselves  lowardi 
those  whom  they  have  ofl'cnded,  in  such  a  manner,  and  — *^"' 
bit  such  evident  tokens  of  contrition  for  their  recent  misi 
viour,  as  shall,  at  least,  give  them  a  chance  of  pardon. 

Tlic  whole  and  avowed  object  of  this  writer,  is  lo  proi 
the  tidoption  of  a  plan  on  the  part  of  England,  that  will,  j 
conceive!),  go  nigh  to  the  ruin  of  American  industry, 
Drive  her,  by  means  which,  were  ihey  not  happily  impnici 
ole,  would  yet  be  utterly  abhorrent,  by  re.i5on  of  ihcir  ' 
of  (hat  vast  trade  which  has  l>een  secured  to  her,  p 
licr  ficographical  position,  pardy  by  the  perseverance  oi 
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live,  adventurous  disposition  of  her  free  and  enterprising  ci- 
tizens. Alter  a  long  extract  (see  Preface)  from  the  able  tract 
of  M.  Talleyrand  on  America,  in  which  that  reverend  person 
descants  upon  the  prodigious  advantages  that  would  accrue  to 
France  by  obtaining  the  mastery  of  the  Mississippi  navigation, 
the  worthy  author  proceeds  thus: — 

^  This  region,  so  valuable,  has  been  transferred  from  one  deadly 
rival  of  this  country  to  another;  whose  inclinations  and  opportu* 
lutics  assume  a  more  tremendous  character  than  the  former;  whose 
restless  Jiatred  and  ambition  is  in  consequence  rendered  compara- 
tively impKitent;  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  has  given  to  the  lat- 
ter a  source  of  power  not  to  be  viewed  without  the  greatest  con- 
cern; and  our  government  tamely  looking  on,  while  the  United 
States  most  fraudulently  took  possession  of  this  fine  country,  in 
trust  for  Napoleon;  being  the  first  step  of  a  projected  concert 
between  the  ruler  of  France,  and  the  American  government,  for 
depriving  Great   Britain  of  her  Canadian   territories.     By  this 
strange  imbecility  on  our  part,  we  have  permitted  a  source  of  the 
most  stable  greatness  to  pass  from  our  hands;  the  value  of  which  to 
us  must  have  been  greatly  enhanced  by  its  contiguity  to  our  West 
Indian  islands;  by  its  being  the  key  to  the  rich  and  fertile  plains 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi;  by  the  avenue  it  would  open  for  our 
manufactures  into  one  of  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  of  all  the 
Spanish  colonies;— -but  most  of  all,  by  the  command  this  would 
have  given  us,  in  union  with  the  Canadas,  over  the  United  States, 
which  would  then  have  been  surrounded  by  British  power,  and  the 
whole  length  of  internal  frontier  open  at  all  tinoes  to  the  admission 
of  our  merchandize." 

So  all  that  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  go  to  war  immediately,  at 
the  rate  of  about  three  millions  and  a  half  sterling /?cr  month, 
actual  cest,  and  consent  to  the  cessation  of  our  American 
trade  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  the  endurance  of  all  the 
incalculable  evils  and  distress  consequent  to  hostilities  with 
nearly  the  whole  of  our  remaining  customers,  and  the  creation 
of  an  eternal  and  implacable  animosity  against  us,  in  the  hearts 
of  our  American  brethren,  teaching  them  to  couple  instinctive- 
ly the  name  of  Britain  with  that  of  enemy; — and  all  for  what? 
To  wrest  from  the  republic  a  territory  incori)orated  with  her 
own,  by  all  the  solemnities  of  a  treaty;  a  territory,  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  which,  to  herself,  she  shows  a  thorough  <:ompre«» 
hension;  in  the  peopling  of  which  she  is  systematically  and 
wisely  assiduous;  which,  in  fine,  from  its  naval  facilities,  she 
prizes  as  one  of  the  chief  organs  of  her  certain  grandeur,  and 
for  which,  rather  than  relinquish  it,  she  would  wage  unceasing 
war.  On  the  insurmountable  obstacles  attending  the  realiza- 
tion of  any  plan  on  our  part  to  obtain  the  command  of  the 
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Mississippi,  vtc  conceive  it  perfectly  unnecessary  lo  cxpati- 
alej — but,  grariline  that  wcliad  obtained  il,  how  arc  we  lo 
keep  it? — Foi'tilird  places  iLerc  arc  scarcely  uny;  anil  Low 
should  we  manage  for  pnivi^ions? — The  ciiitivulion  of  the  im- 
mense regions  lliroiigh  which  the  Ml^t^i^sipiji  pours  his  majes- 
tic waters,  does  not  amount  to  that  carrit-d  on  in  the  smaflcst 
of  llie  English  counties;  ami  we  should  be  somewhat  surjm- 
sed,  if  wc  wTre  loUl  thalil*  inhaljilantis,  even  under  ihe  very 
liberal  system  acted  upon  liy  the  irpnllic,  would  etjuul,  year* 
hcnrc,  tfie  population  of  WhIcs.  As  rutioually  might  weui- 
<lnlpr  the  notion  of  commanding  the  Stncgal  or  the  Ni^cr,  as 
of  becoming  Ihe  sovereigns  of  the  "American  Nile.""  If  we 
had  it,  we  couU  not  rctani  it,  even  on  iht  sitpi>osiiioii  of  our 
being  unmolfsied  by  the  Slates; — but  when  wc  know  ihat  they 
would  be  at  war  with  u»  for  tvcr,  rather  than  resign  (betr  un- 
qucslinnablr  right  lo  iu  posM^saion,  it  really  bccom<'«  fnolish 
to  doubt,  for  an  infltant,  that  to  attempt  sueh  a  dciign  as  ■<> 
covertly  hinted  at  by  our  author,  would  be  Ihe  extremity  of 
political  madness. 

We  have  refrained  fntm  noiiring  the  verbiage  with  which 
ihe  above  exlriict  abound*,  or  those  sentences,  in  which  ihi- 
author  talks  about  the  restless  haired  and  ambition  of  France, 
as  direcie*]  against  this  country,  and  insinuaiCR  thai  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  arc  not  less  distinguished  by  their  animosity  and 
ambilioii;  for  were  we  to  observe  upon  a  tylhe  of  the  language 
of  this  kind  contained  in  the  book,  we  .thould  not  have  room 
left  (o  remark  u]>on  any  of  the  material  parts  descanted  upon 
by  the  author.  Abuse  of  all  nations  but  their  own  has  long 
been  the  privilego  of  British  writers: — it  would  have  been 
vasdy  impudent  in  Louis  the  Fourteenth  to  have  attempted  to 
restore  the  Stuarts  to  the  throne  of  tlngland;  but  it  is  very 
proper  that  his  Britannic  majesty  should  lead  back  the  de< 
scendanu  of  that  person  into  the  metropolis  of  France,  and 
force  upon  the  French  people  as  a  ruler  the  natural  enemy  of 
his  own  family  and  country; — and,  lazily,  it  is  vastly  wise, 
and  no  less  dignified  in  the  gentleman  now  before  our  tribu. 
nal,  to  anathemati!«e  Ihe  ambition  of  the  United  Sutes,  and  in 
the  same  brcith,  inform  uh  how  very  iiroper  it  would  be  in  un 
to  aiinrojiriale  to  ourselves  a  part  of  llicir  domi-'iions;  but  it 
woulu  be  truly  abominable,  and  even  wickcti,  in  her  cititens 
to  covet  the  possession  of  Canada. 

Pot  the  political  opinions  of  ibis  gentleman,  we  only  feel  a 
compassion,  which  maken  us  right  glad  that  be  has  refrainedy^ 
from  putting  his  naaie  to  his  book; — for  the  tone  of  irrJlatiir — 
in  winch  he  speaks  of  the  republicans,  we  were  preparedy. 
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SO,  we  may  suppose,  were  our  readers: — the  rivalship  of  cob- 
tending  nations,  and  the  impulse,  whether  right  or  wrong  wc 
do  not;  stop  to  inquire,  of  nationality,  will,  we  are  aware,  al- 
most always  carry  a  man  blind-fold  into  the  most  mischievous 
conceits;  but  we  were,  we  confess,  completely  taken  by  sur- 
prise, when  we  perused  the  following  passage: — 

"  It  is  indeed  much  to  be  regretted,  that  government,  in  order 
to  obtain  more  accurate  information,  does  not  employ  Ssorxt 
EMISSARIES.  An  intelligent  active  man,  who 'might  visit  a  coloiiyi 
or  the  United  States,  as  a  mere  traveller,  would  prove  of  the  g^reat- 
est  service  to  Great  Britain;  furnished  with  credentials  to  show, 
in  cases  of  necessity  only,  and  funds  which  would  be  comparatively 
trifling,  to  defray  his  expenses.  He  might  mix  in  various  socie- 
ties, inspect  the  forts,  sea-ports,  &c.  without  exciting  the  least 
suspicion;  and  thus  communicate  to  the  government  at  home  the 
fac-similies  of  the  real  state  of  things  abroad,  which  neither  an 
accredited  agent,  or  (nor)  any  person  in  his  suit,  could  ever  pos- 
sess. Persons  in  abundance  could  be  selected  from  the  middle 
elasa  of  society,  who,  for  a  slender  travelling  stipend,  and  a  trifling 
remuneration  for  their  time  and  labour,  mig;ht  prosecute  the  neces- 
sary inquiries,  and  do  the  business  most  effectually." 

Good  God!  are  we  then  really  such  an  unprincipled  and 
vile-hearted  nation  as  the  above  atrocious  proposition  takes  it 
for  granted  we  are?     Is  our  government  conducted  on  a  sys- 
tem so  fundamentally  hostile  to  all  the  ordinances  of  morality, 
as  that  any  individual  shall  dare  to  breathe  in  its  ears  such 
devilish  counsel?    Docs  this  wretched  man  desire  to  behold 
his  country  paying  such  baleful  homage  to  the  arch-enemy  of 
mankind,  and  without  securing  the  wages,  perform  the  drudge- 
ry of  sin?     And  can  it  be,  that  it  would  please  this  unhappy 
person  to  see  her  embrace  measures  so  inexpressibly  wicked 
as  to  rouse  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  against  her,  with  the  re- 
solution of  putting  her  down,  and  extinguishing^  her  very  namct 
as  an  abomination  too  great  to  be  endured/    A  paragraph 
like  the  above  we  have  never,  and  we  rejoice  to  say  it,  been 
shocked  with  in  any  volume  issuing  from  a  British  press:  it 
delights  us  again  to  know  that  the  spirit  of  our  constitution 
will  never  permit  the  secure  practice  of  the  infamous  system 
now  for  the  first  time  broached  in  the  indignant  hearing  of  the 
English  public; — we  cannot  sufficiently  express  our  thanks  to 
that  gracious  Providence  who  has  hitherto  spread  before  us 
the  shield  of  his  omnipotence,  and  enveloped  us  in  the  mande 
of  his  mercy,  that  not  only  has  he,  by  the  intellectual  keen- 
ness and  penetration  with  which  it  hath  pleased  him  to  endow 
the  GREAT  NATION  against  whom  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  these 
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indescribablv  vicious  measures,  rendered  their  execution  futiw, 
and,  wc  niiglit  hay.  iinpoasible,  but  raiit  the  hearts  ol  EiiglUU- 
uiOfi  ill  u  mould  utterly  iticompalible  with  priiici^iles  uf  such 
eximtu;  turpiliidc.  The  wonder  is  not  thai  ueltliet  antoiig  the 
"  iHiW/f,"  nor  any  other  class  of  (he  British  people,  ii  \ 
be  easy  to  find  "  in  abunAince^^  iwrsnna  autfirjenlly  depni 
(o  take  upon  ihem^eKca  the  odious  oflice  oi  prof  rational  «; 
bul  Ihat  ihero  should  eiiHt  among  us  ani/  individual  so  li 
and  licentious  in  his  moral  system  as  to  entertain  such  cril 
nat  notions,  and  so  unprccedcntedly  audacious  as  lo  ]>reff 
them  in  [>riii(  lo  lho»e  wnom  he  insults  with  thv  nume  of  coil 
irymen.  Mark,  too,  the  cruel  and  i[i-<idious  blow  he  aims  at 
lhat  l>ody  of  the  community,  whose  integrity  it  is  of  the  deep- 
est  importance  to  preserve  sound  nnd  unlainl.  •'  Pertont  in 
ahundantt  might  be  seUcttd  from  the  MtDlil.E  class  of  foritly, 
viKOf  far  a  slentkr  utinend,  and  a  trifimg  remuneralionfor  thtir 
timt  and  labour,  cotiid  prosecute  tht  nrctssary  innuirim,  and  do 
ikt  huiirteas  mrisl  eftclvally.*''  We  trust  ihat  this  is  an  asper- 
sion on  the  character  of  this  country,  alloeether  as  unfounded  as 
it  is  execrable; — persons  of  depraved  Habits  and  tnonils  are, 
is  is  true,  to  be  found  in  every  nation,  men,  "  who,  for  a  slen- 
derstipend,  and  a  trifling  remuneration,"  would  infract  every 
law  human  and  divine,  and  who,  wherever  the  work  of  wicked- 
ness were  to  be  performed,  "would  do  the  business  most 
effectually."  We  have  no  doubt  of  this  bad  person's  large 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  whatever  number  of  such  in- 
dividuals may  have  fallen  (o  the  lot  of  England: — but  wc  im- 
plore him  tn  rest  satisfied  wiih  his  present  circle  of  friendships, 
and  to  discontinue  bis  eObrls  for  the  universal  corruption  of 
his  countr)'men>  The  contacion  is,  ai  present,  confmcd  within 
a  narrow  and  congenial  field,  and  the  heatlhv  atmosphere  of 
the  surrounding  lIi^t^icl*  is  not  pemiitted  to  he  eontaminated 
by  the  foul  blasts  tiiid  ftxlid  vapours  which  exhale  from  its 
baneful  soil. 

Though  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  our  readers,  after 
fhis  example  of  the  author's  detestation  of  English  princioles, 
iind  cordial  OAiiiiathy  to  »ll  measures  not  assimilating  incm- 
>elves  with  a  system  dpslnictive  of  British  honour  and  pros- 
jMrity,  can  feci  very  strongly  inclined  to  become  fartl) 
acquainted  with  such  a  bad  book,  ive  shall  yet  lierieech  th' 
patience  for  a  few  more  extracts,  simi'ly  to  shoR  them  I 
wretched  arts  played  olF  by  the  author  for  the  purposu 
crtating  an  interminable  and  ruinous  war  wiUi  the  ARn-rir 
republic. 

vet.  rii.  «* 
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<<  Ambition  and  the  lust  of  dominion  characterize  the  republicans 
of  America.  An  ardent  desire  to  extend  their  sway  over  every 
part  of  the  continent,  and  to  extirpate  all  authority  but  their  own, 
has  strongly  marked  their  public  acts,  manifesting  itself  even  in 
their  favourite  toasts  and  sentiments.  In  short,  it  is  the  darling 
object  of  the  whole  nation,  which  sooner  or  later  may  be  gratified, 
if  we  neglect  to  strengthen  Canada,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bnms* 
wick,  but  not  otherwise. 

'^  Inflated  with  partial  successes  on  the  ocean,  their  national 
yanity  displayed  itself  in  the  most  extravagant  eulogies  on  the  su- 
perior skill  and  prowess  of  their  seamen.  This  theme  was  loudly 
touched  by  the  federal  party.  A  navy  had  long  been  an  unpopular 
measure;  the  ruling  faction  had  neglected  and  opposed  its  forma- 
tion: the  federalists  alone  saw  the  vast  importance  of  a  naval 
power,  and  were  the  original  founders  of  it.  This  circumstance 
ought  to  be  particularly  considered  by  the  British  public,  because 
those  have  been  esteemed  friends,  who  were  in  fact  the  moat  dan- 
gerous fops. 

<*  At  the  present  period  the  federalists  and  democrats  coincide 
in  the  full  persuasion  of  the  declining  state  of  the  British  naval 
power,  and  of  the  brilliant  destinies  now  awaiting  their  own;  ex- 
pecting to  devest  the  parent  of  her  trophies,  and  to  annihilate  her 
commerce  as  well  as  her  navy,  at  a  period  not  far  distant!  Various 
circumstances  have  contributed  to  flatter  them  into  this  opinion. 
Great  Britain  has  been  fondly  designated  <'  a  magnificent  but  nnk' 
ing  vessel"  This  will  prove  delusive,  if  they  by  whom  she  is 
directed  exert  those  energies  and  that  ability  they  so  amply  possess: 
on  the  contrary,  she  shall  ride  safely  amidst  contending  storms,  till 
her  glories  shall  be  merged  only  in  the  last,  the  general  convul- 
sion, while  she  has  existed  to  dispense  peace  and  beneficence  to 
every  shore." 

"  Ambition  and  the  lust  of  dominion,'^  do  not  "  characterise 
the  republicans  of  America,"  in  a  greater  degree,  assuredly, 
than  the  slaves  of  absolute  monarchies,  or  the  subjects  of  limit- 
ed  sovereigns.     The  titled  villein  of  a  Tzar  of  Muscovy  is, 
to  say  the  least,  "  characterised"  as  violently  by  the  passion 
of  widening  his  master's  despotic  sway,  as  is  the  patriot  of 
America  and  friend  of  the  world,  by  the  desire  of  extending 
the  blessings  of  his  admirable  government  over  as  large  a  tract, 
and  to  as  considerable  a  portion  of  the  human  species  as  pos- 
sible.    If  the  converse  of  this  be  the  fact,  we  confess  ourselves 
completely  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  immense  increase  of 
the  Muscovite  dominions  since  the  reign  of  Peter  Romano](^ 
the  repeated  and  unprovoked  wars  with  the  Porte,  the  butch- 
ery of  Ismail,  and  the  nefarious  partition  of  Poland.     "  Ambi- 
tion and  Inst  of  deminion,"  should  not  have  been  lightly  im- 
parted to  the  United  States  by  the  subject  of  a  monarchy^ 


whose  possessions  in  Asia  arc  ihc  fmits  of  tlial  glorious  spirit. 
*'  An  ardent  dcsiro  lo  mtend  tlieir  sway"  as  wide  as  possible 
hast  manifeftted  ititcif  ninnng  all  the  nations  and  in  all  the  go- 
TenttncnM  of  which  mention  is  made  iii  histortoul  rcconi; — and 
assuredly  this  reproach  of  anibiiion  comes  wiilk  a  decidedly 
bad  grace  from  iftt:  lip  or  pen  of  an  Englishman,  who  caimoi, 
if  he  would,  ronccnl  from  fiimsclf  ihe  lamentable  fact,  that  of 
&tl  the  nations  of  whom  he  has  ever  read  or  heard,  his  ovm  is 
the  most  conspicuons  for  an  nnrjnenchable  thirst  of  dominion, 
and  that  in  the  mischievous  disposition  so  "  manifested,"  and 
the  d«sire  she  is  unceasingly  tormentud  with  of  interfering  with 
the  conccrng  of  other  nations,  she  should  iind  will  be  taught  lo 
look  for  the  causes  of  her  present  condition. 

We  eitract  the  following  remarks  of  this  gentleman  '-on 
tfu  Ttspertive  natVTt)  of  Briltih  and  Amrrican  tear/art,  and  ihe 
tif.crssity  of  anticipating  hoitilr  opfratiom" 

"  As  one  war  with  America,  which  originated  partly  In  French 
policf ,  has  recently  terminated,  and  as  others,  from  t-srious  causes, 
wajr  be  expected  to  arise,  a  few  remarks  un  tlie  mode  uf  American 
warfare  may  not  be  impertinent.  Its  peculiarities  being  devc* 
loped,  means  mar  be  taken  to  i^rcvcnt  a  recurrence  of  t}ie  diuisters 
which  charactcnxcd  ihc  contest,  and  which  unhappily  ^vu  the 
enemy  plausible  ground  to  boast  of  their  superior  cuuragu  and  abi- 
lity; though  the  cause  might  be  soon  discuvervd,  since  a  radical 
difference,  in  the  war  maxims,  and  conduct  of  the  Britisli  and 
Americans  is  obrioust  and  will  be  found  to  embrace  generally  the 
following  particulars; 

"First,  The  British  scrupulously  regard  the  point  of  honour, 
while  the  Americans  hold  whatever  is  expedient,  to  be  also  law- 
ful, imitating,  in  this  n'S|>ect,  the  Frcnrh.  Secondly,  The  British 
maintain  a  strict  discipline;  which,  though  it  be  carried  to  excess, 
restrains  the  brutal  licentiousness  of  victorious  soldiers:  the  Ame- 
ricans, on  the  contrary,  cannot  enact,  much  less  enforce,  laws 
atithoriaing  severity  of  discipline.  Hence  licentiouiiness  being 
tolerated,  plunder  is  connived  at,  whh  all  its  conroRiitonis.— 
Thirdly,  In  the  Urilish  army,  not  only  obedience  to,  but  respect 
(or  officers  is  malntninud;  while,  in  the  American,  the  soldier  is  a 
companion  for  his  ofEcer.  Fourthly,  The  British  soldier,  unlcu 
from  patriotism,  is  without  any  stnmg  inducement  to  &gbt.  When 
discharged,  and  unless  his  wounds  entitle  liim  to  a  pension,  lie  la 
not  sure  of  a  rccsmpense;  hence,  when  he  discovers  that  the 
Americans,  bc«des  their  usual  pay,  kc.  give  to  every  private,  on 
his  discharge,  ihrff  hundred  arm  qfland,  Ibis  not  only  damps  hit 
loyalty;  but  he  Is  under  tlic  strongest  temptation  to  desertion.^ 
Flfiiily,  The  military  evolutions  of  the  British  are  well  adapted 
to  European  countries,  comparatively  clear  of  wood,  but  are  in  a 
Krtat  measure  useless  in  Ihe  wilder  parts  of  Antencs}  faence« 
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while  particular  posts  On  the  frontiers  should  be  byeBted,  the  war 
ought  to  be  carried  into  tlie  heart  of  the  cleared  parts  of  the 
country.  On  the  contrary,  the  American  tactics  are  simple  and 
rude;  efficient  only  on  the  frontier,  where  their  militia  can  defend 
a  post,  or  practise  a  surprise  to  advantage.— Sixthly,  In  naval 
affairs,  the  British  have  long  rejected  the  use  of  other  miasilea 
than  round  and  grape;  while  the  Americans  use  langridge,  com- 
posed  of  old  knife-blades,  copper  nails,  glass,  buck-shot,  €cc.; 
also,  crow-bars,  chain*shot,  bar-shot,  and  various  other  kinds.— 
Seventhly,  The  British,  m  consequence  of  having  employed  their 
large  navy  for  so  long  a  period,  at  the  commencement  of  the  late 
war,  could  not  man  their  ships  to  the  full  complement,  and  even 
the  major  part  oftliem  not  being  ordinary  seamen;  while  the  Ame- 
ricans not  oniy  took  care  to  select  able  seamen,  but  almost  doubled 
the  usual  complement,  and  appointed  miscreant  deserters  for 
quarter-gunners,  boatswains,  8fc.— Eighthly,  The  British  l>eing 
in  the  habit  of  rather  under-rafling  their  force  in  guns,  the  Ame- 
ricans improved  on  this  circumstance,  and  enlarging  the  dimen- 
sions of  their  vessels,  rated  them  low:  and  though  their  guns 
Were  rated  as  British,  they  were  really  of  French  calibre^ — ^Lastly, 
The  British,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  were  elate  -with 
victory,  too  confident  of  success;  and  by  despisipg  the  force  of 
the  enemy,  gave  him  a  decided  advantage,  which  by  the  Ameri- 
cans was  carefully  improved.  The  more  thinking  part  among 
them,  even  before  the  war  commenced,  anticipated  success,  which 
they  grounded  on  the  neglect  observable  in  the  preparations  on 
the  part  of  the  British.  When  the  Guerriere  was  defeated,  the 
case  with  which  the  victory  was  obtained,  excited  surprise;  but 
when  a  second  and  a  third  British  frigate  were  captured,  the  im- 
pression of  positive  superiority  over  us,  was  forcibly  made  on  the 
public  mind. 

"  There  were  opportunities  of  bringing  the  late  war  to  an  end, 
without  compromising  either  our  national  character  or  interest: 
these,  however,  were  not  only  neglected,  in  consequence  of  those 
fatal  prepossessions  already  named,  but  the  general  disasters  of 
the  war  must  be  attributed  to  the  same  source.  New  Orleans, 
even  according  to  the  opinion  of  American  officers,  might  have 
been  captured  with  the  greatest  ease,  during  the  first  year  of  the 
War;  but,  by  giving  time  to  fortify  what  was  truly  a  defenceless 
coast,  we,  in  fact,  deprived  ourselves  of  that  important  posses- 
sion. By  displaying  a  large  force,  and  an  injudicious  mock  bom- 
bardment of  Stonington,  we  excited  contempt  and  indignation." 

"  The  British  scrupulously  regard  the  ]^oint  of  honour."  As 
a  proof  of  this  fact,  we  suppose  the  author  of  this  brochure  will 
request  us  to  recollect  the  fate  of  Washington;  and  gravely  in- 
forni  us  t^at  the  destruction  of  the  civil  buildings,  and  un- 
military  edifices  of  an  enemy's  city,  is  an  undeniable  demon- 
stration of  a  scrupulous  regard  for  the  "  point  of  honour/' 
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The  obseirations  on  Uic  utility  of  "discipline,"  when  appl 
to  bodies  of  men  who  practise  war  as  a  trade,  but  wher 
neces,*ity  of  its  introduclion  in  the  ardent  ranksdf  patriots  i 
bating  for  (he  maintenance  of  their  rigbts  and  independent 
argiicd,we  conceive  site  ha  presumption  on  the  part  of  him  h 
presumes,  to  be  a  gross  mistake,  perhaps  a  designed  niistaie- 
nicnt  of  die  exceeding  difference  between  a  regular  and  piid 
army,  and  those  irregidar,  but  in  the  long  run,  invincible 
a^einblagc^of  men,  who  have  no  reward  lo  look  to  hcil 
safely  and  the  thanks  of  their  country.  The  regular  soldiei 
all  his  sympalhics  nrressarily  diverted  out  ol  iheic  ordin| 
channel; — the  profe^Mnnal  practice  of  war  dries  up  in  lim 
sources  of  coninasMon,  and  obedience  lo  the  command  c 
officer  is  the  only  cliT'ck  upon  the  artificini  and  habitual  frr 
of  ihc  soldier.  If  a  regular  yrniy  be  a  necessary  instiiulii 
(furH)/ine  is  absolutely  indispensable  loametiorale  the  evils  that 
would  aniversaUy  arise  from  the  uuconirolled  indulgence  of  the 
military  disposition.  But  nherc  individual  safely,  and  an  en- 
larged and  generous  comprehension  of  the  intiresis  and  dan- 
ger* ola  country  are  the  sole  stimidaiils  in  the  breasts  of  her 
sons; — when  her  native  and  unhired  defenders  rally  themselves 
round  her  sacri'd  standard,  war,  with  such  an  army  as  this,  be- 
ing the  result  of  necessity,  and  not  of  choice  and  long  practice, 
will  not  run  the  hazard  of  having  its  fair  and  honourable  fea- 
tures obscured  by  the  clouds  of  dithonour,  norwill  the  triumphs 
of  such  an  array  of  Ixdd  and  unsullied  spirits  be  polluted  with 
the  licentiousness  attendant  upon  the  existence  and  victories  of 
regular  armies. 

The  charge  of  encouraging  desertion  from  British  ships  0 
war,  is  one  tliat  il  has  long  been  in  vogue  to  advance  agai" 
the  RKPunuc,  and  in  all  probability  il  is  one  that  her  ciua 
would  retort  upon  us  with  equal  vehemence;  but  what  cxc] 
our  surprise  is  (he  fact,  so  repeatedly  and  mournfully  insistec 
npoh,  that  ^  ISrilish  seamtn'  oo  desert. — How  is  Inis' 
have  always  been  eager  to  believe  that  the  condition  wax  too 
happy,  nnd  enviable,  to  allow  ihcir  entertaining,  for  a  moment, 
the  notion  of  (juiiting  the  service  of  old  England.  There  cer- 
tainly must  be  some  mystery  in  this  with  which  we  are  unac- 
quainted. Is  the  Pit  better? — No!  this  can  never  be — ibe 
United  States,  nble  to  aflbrd  higher  wagcK  than  t^nglatid 
Kngtand  wlio  has  nni  yet  a  national  debt  o(  much  above 
hundred  millions  sterling,  and  i»  contemplating  a  peace 
blishmtrit  to  the  amount  of  thirty  millions  ^rr  annum — start 
the  interest  of  three  hundred  millions  more — oh,  no!  this  i 
ludicrous.  Is  the  treathknt  better?  This  we  cannot  brina; 
ganelvcs  to  credit — the  jeKtlnome  Dieciruxx  of  an  English 
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man  of  war  is,  indubitably,  more  attractive  to  the  mind  of  the 
sailor  than  the  system  of  the  Americans,  who,  "on  the  contrary 
cannot  enact,  much  less  enforce,  laws  authorizing  severity  of 
discipline."  What  is  it,  then,  that  induces  our  brave  mari- 
nors  to  flock  in  such  crowds  round  the  flag  of  the  Republic? 
Wc  must  leave  the  solution  of  this  enigma  to  persons  of  supe- 
rior ingenuity  to  that  possessed  by  ourselves,  or  who  may  hap- 
pen  to  be  in  the  secret. 

"  The  British,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  were  elate 
with  victory;  too  confident  of  success;  (very  true)  and  by  de- 
spising the  force  of  the  enemy,  gave  him  a  decided  advantage, 
which  by  the  Americans  was  carefully  improved."  Was  this 
the  case  with  the  expedition  of  sir  G.  Prevost?  Yet  what  En- 
glishman can  reflect,  without  shame,  on  an  enterprise  in  which 
above  twelve  thousand  British  troops  were  compelled  to  retreat 
before  as  many  hundred  raw  American  militia-men?  Was  this 
the  case  at  New  Orleans?  Yet  with  what  other  feelings  than 
those  of  disgrace  can  we,  do  we,  recall  the  remembrance  of  that 
fatal  conflict — and  the  repulse  of  English  veterans  by  the  bush- 
fighters  and  riflemen  of  Kentucky? 

The  mixture  of  truth  with  error  in  the  following  passages, 
w^ould  be  amusing  enough,  were  we  not  feelingly,  most  feel- 
ingly, convinced  of  the  facts  which  the  opening  sentences  con- 
tain. 

"  Her  proportion  of  poor"  (the  poor  of  England)  "  is  very  large, 
whose  necessities  even  her  immense  wealth,  flowing  so  copiously 
through  innumerable  channels,  can  scarcely  supply.  Frequent  wars 
have  loaded  her  with  taxes,  and  increased  the  poverty  of  some; 
while  others,  by  their  means,  have  been  raised  to  high  dignities  and 
great  wealth.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  condition  of 
the  poor  has  not  improved  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  of  the  rich; 
yet  these  differences  arise  from  causes  inherent  and  direct,  not 
from  combinations  of  the  rich  to  oppress  the  poor,  as  some  ima- 
gine, and  as  the  Americans  attempt  to  prove.  From  this  state  of 
things  arise  effects  equally  beneficial  and  injurious.  The  number  of 
poor  diminishes  the  price  of  labour,  and  thereby  benefits  the  mer- 
cantile and  manufacturing  interests;  and  the  numbers  whom  a 
small  bounty  will  induce  to  enlist,  give  facilities  for  warlike  ope- 
rations, without  which  they  could  not  be  carried  on.  But,  in  op- 
position to  this,  paupers  and  depredators  increase,  and  the  poor 
are  compelled  to  emigrate  to  those  countries  where  greater  advan- 
tages are  expected  to  be  obtained. 

"  No  people  know  the  origin  of  property  better  than  the  Ame- 
ricans: none  have  it  so  immediately  before  their  eyes.  Not  only 
have  they  hewed  it  from  their  forests,  but  they  have  expelled 
thence  the  native  proprietors.  And  if  the  white  Americans  claim 
absolute  right  to  lands  obtained  fram  the  aborigines  by  treaty^  or 
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force  of  irmv,  if  the  richer  Amcricuis  nmasa  property,  lo  the 
exclusion  of  the  poor) — wiih  what  countenance  can  they  accuse 
the  upulcnt  ill  Britain  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  merely  because 
iliey  apply  ibcir  ppopcity  agreeably  to  the  dictntes  of  their  own 
ntincU?  If  the  poor  in  ihis  country  are  dcbarrcil  llic  possession  of 
land,  llie  wants  of  the  rich  famish  (hem  with  employment-  But 
certainly  wlicn  tbi-  numbers  overflow,  care  should  be  taken  to 
remove  ibt-  willing  superfluity,  by  the  colonixaiiun  of  foreign 
pos&cssions,  where  they  tnay  tuke  root  and  fiourish,  und  cvcntu< 
ally  prove  of  the  greatest  utility  to  the  pairnt  country.  I'or 
want  of  due  attention  to  this  point,  ^■''at  numbers  of  British  sub- 
jccis,  dlsafTcctcd  to  the  guremment,  or  borne  down  by  adverse 
circumstances,  have  soUKht  the  shores  of  independent  America. 
The  lonft  continuance  of  a  state  of  war  in  Europe,  has  greatly 
coDtribulrd  to  swell  the  lists  of  emi{;rants,  wlio,  carrying  with 
them  their  arts  and  collective  experience,  have  increased  both  the 
numerical  force  and  the  political  imijortancc  of  the  American 
states,  beyond  all  precedent.  To  this  have  been  added,  the  ad- 
vantages of  neutral  commerce,  when  all  Europe  were  engaged  in 
war;  tlio  connivance  of  the  British  to  (a()  an  illicit  intercourso 
with  their  colonies;  and  the  increased  demand  for  American 
(lour, — a  fortunate  concurrence  of  events,  which  have  so  contri- 
buted lo  their  greatness,  since  their  disunion  with  the  British  em- 
pire, that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  people  should  be  elated, 
and  draw  comparisons  to  the  duadvi^ntagc  of  other  nations." 

"The  Americans,  it  seems,  arr  well  ucqunimcd  with  ihi^ 
urigin  of  proixTly" — und  lliey  are  not  less  versed  in  the 
knowledge  of  Us  nmrtk — ;i  specif  s  of  infonoaiion  in  which  thi: 
peonlc  of  this  country,  uie,  we  lake  it,  as  deficient  as  could 
wellb«;espectcdinfiUcha"(AiftA-rny"  nation.  The  Americans 
could  give  them  some  very  uscliil  hints  ujKin  this  topic,  and 
put  ihcm  in  a  way  to  save  some  few  millions  annually. 

Thi!  following  IS  a  pretiy  strong  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  anonymous  writer  faUines  the  facts  which  he  brings 
forward,  and  the  audacity  with  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  wan* 
tonly  defaming  our  transatlantic  brethren. 

"  When  Napoleon's  ambition  was  apparent*  the  allies  declared 
tliey  could  not  treat  with  him,  nor  with  any  of  his  family.  And 
if  no  peace  with  him  could  be  rcgnrdeil  as  permanent,  so,  by 
parity  of  reason,  must  that  just  concluded  with  lite  United  Slates, 
be  received  in  the  same  light.  For  as  the  dcnuicrdtic  govcmuitiit 
if  notoriously  uiflucnccd  by  Buoiuipartcan  poliucs,  and  as  it  has 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  serving  him,  declared  one  war,  under 
ererr  symptom  of  nsliness  and  prosuni[)tioii,  unprovided  witb 
funds,  widi  a  dubious,  defective,  and  untried  force,  du  these  ctr- 
cQiustsDCcs  give  u*  rcasoo  to  expect  ^rcuier  sincerity,  more  pru- 
dence, aikd  lore  of  ecucord  far  the  future^— muru  cspcciiitly,  i 
the  oltjrtis  efihe  jovenimrnt  have  been  adv4ni:ed,  honiilc  e 
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mcntB  BUccesHrully  maile,  even  war  itself  rendered  iusU-uin«4 
the  pi'umolion  of  native  manufectures,  and  the  n»tion  eUtcd  m 
victorj'?     What  bond  of  security,  then,  and  of  lasting  ftinitft  C 
there  be  in  the  treuty  which  has  been  recently  concluded?-^ 

"  With  regard  to  commissioners,  is  it  not  surprising  that  tlib 
country  could  not  appoint  men  thoroughly  acquainted  with  AiDft- 
rican  affairs?     No  doubt  lord  Gambicr,  and  his  worthy  coadja- 
tors,  acted  from  the  dictates  of  honour  and    benevolence;    bat 
were  tlicy  compeient  to  the  task  of  negotiating  wild  such  fihrewd, 
not  to  say  suhclc  men,  aa  Itayurd  and  Gallatin^— for,  as  in  Uw 
treaty  of  1783,  »o  in  the  present  instance,  the  Dritish  dclegue* 
have  been  foiled  by  A  mencan  sophistry.  It  is  much  to  be  rv gnctted 
(hat  some  native  of  the  provinces,  was  not  added  tu  the   litt  tJ 
British  negotiators,  as  many  gentlemen  of  superior  talems,  tnieiit 
have  been  really  obtained  from  cillier  of  the  colonies.     Our  oi- 
tercBts  would  then  have  been  ascertained,  and  as  certainly  de- 
fended.    The  author  feels  assured,  that  ignorance,  and  not  con- 
scious weakness,  swayed  our  councils  in  the  signature   of  the 
treaty.     The  spirit  of  that  part  of  it,  at  least,  which  relates  to  the 
boundaries,  is  founded  on  the  American  claims,  catablislied  by  the 
treaty  of  1783,     The  arrangements  made  on  the  late  occasion,  re- 
late to  surveying  this  frontier,  and  ascertaining  witli  precixioni, 
itacKactgdographicalhmits,  in  order  to  prevent  disputes  in  future. 
lo  ordinary  cases  this  would  be  just  and  equitable  on  bath  sides; 
but  it  must  be  recollected,  that  although  disputes  had  arisen  on 
this  subject,  it  was  not  even  a  collateral  cause  of  the  war:  on  the 
contrary,  the  United  States  commenced  liosillities  for  the  real, 
though  concealed,  purpose  of  wresting  Canada  from  Great  Bri- 
tain altogether.     It  was  this  circumstance  alone  that  produced  the 
war  vote  in  congress:  and,  therefore,  sanctioned  a  deparitire  from 
terms  of  renprocity,  and  the  enforcement  of  measures  ncce&saij 
to  tlic  security  and  repose  of  those  provinces,  against  wtiich  the 
enemy's  force  was  directed,     The  ostensible  motives  assigtted  by 
the  American  government  for  the  declaration  of  war,  aucfa  as  the 
establishment  of  sailors'  rights  and  a  free  trade,  tec.  were  raiber 
political  engines,  employed  to  gain  popularity,  than  real  cauaes  of 
hostility.     Subjects  calculated  to  inflame  the  public  mind  wore 
forced  into  notice,  and  commented  on  with  the  utmoat  inaUgDilir 
and    virulence;  false  statements,  and  even  palpable  absurdities, 
were  assiduously  propagated,  both  by  newspapers,  and  v«rioua 
other  means:  and  it  is  a  fact,  worthy  tlic  serious  considc ration  of 
Britune,  because  it  develops,  in  some  measure,  the  deadly  rancotir 
of  the  ruling  parly,  and  the  dangerous  principles  of  Ajnericu 
policy,  that  these  injurious   comments  and  assertions  were  in- 
tended to  i/iatc  the  loyally  qfJiritinh  Heamen,  whom  thcj-  deaiKl!*. 
cdly  hold  up,  as  \>cm%at  preirmt  no  better  than  drgraAntMi 

U'c  gladly  close  i>ur  remarks  upon  this  noxious  l)ook.  1 
report  of  its  conlenia  will,  we  are  ^crsLudcd,  detor  aUfl 
n  from  wishing  to  peruse  it  further. 
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Jht  Sitgt  nf  Corinth,  a  Poem.      Parisin/t,  a  Poem. 

[Fiwn  the  Moothlr  Reiicw,] 

Tllouoi)  lord  Byron  has  not  cLoscn  lo  give.  liU  na 
Uicsc  poems,  the  public  caanot  entertain  anv  doubt  ol 
legitimacy;  since,  in  addition  to  llic  voice  oi  report  and 
testimony  of  the  imblihber  in  the  adveriij-cmem*  of  the  woi 
sufficient  inlcrnul  evidence  of  ihc  fact  is  furnished  not  only  by 
the  general  style  and  character  of  the  compositions,  Imt  by 
various  particular  expressions  and  reference*  contained 
them.     Nordowcseeany  sufficient  ground  for  supposing  (i 
ibis  is  tbe  mo^c  materisil  point  to  tlie  reader)  thnt  the  circv 
Glance,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  has  arisen  from  any  c( 
sciouaneai  of  inferiority  in  these  compiitrd  with  his  lorJslii] 
former  productions:  because,  even  if  they  should  be  judj-i 
contain  nothing  rjuiic  equal  to  ihe  best  parts  which  might 
.selected  from  their  i>rcdccessora.  ihey  possess  ihe  same  vie 
ouB  conception,  ana  brilliant  and  suect^ssful  elicitation,  which 
have  been  by  general  consent  ascribed  lo  lord  Byron's  muse, 

Oi-  the  general  merits  and  defect*  of  this  noble  author's 
poetry,  we  have  had  bo  many  opportunities  of  expressing!  ' 
opinion,  that  we  shall  not  on  the  present  occasion  detain  t 
readers  with  any  such  discu!<Eion.  It  will  only  be  nccesaa 
to  repeat  that  the  greatest  merit  of  the  writer  consists  in  1 
»kiil  in  dissecting  the  human  character,  and  in  drawing  ~ 
contrasling  the  cn«t*  of  ihe  more  violent  passions;  whiTe 
most  general  faulLs  are  a  want  of  variety,  a  pcrpetf:ul  glooca 
neas,  and  an  unpardonable  license  both  of  phraseology  and 
ver«iGcaiion.  His  pictures  exhibit  Ute  Ixild  and  decisive  lin 
and  striking  contrasts  which,  in  the  sister  art,  ore  to  be  foiu 
in  the  works  of  Rembrandt,  iiccompanierl  by  the  kame  dcpl 
of  shadow,  and  the  same  brilliancy  of  the  few  bri(;lil  tin 
which  they  contain:  but  they  seldom  display  any  of  the  brcadi 
uf  light,  and  the  gay  variety  of  colouring,  which  characterii 
■he  ftalian  school.  We  cannot  better  express  our  gencf 
ideas  than  by  the  above  illustration,  since  these  jioein*.  are  t| 
original  to  be  cotnparcd  wiUi  any  other  produclioos  in  f* 
iiameart. 

Of  the  two  tales  which  are  at  jircsent  before  us,  the  G 
is,  in  our  opinion,  endued  with  Ihc  least  interest  and  met 
and  the  story  is  extremely  roeagrc.  It  is  well  luiown  (In.!, 
the  year  17  li,  the  city  of  Coriitm  underwent  a  siege  ajid^tcii 
by  tiie  Turkish  array  wlUch  was  led  by  the  famous  vixier  j 
(■auinougi^  and  llus  Is  the  action  which  thtt  poem  dcscrib< 
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Alp,  a  Venetian  renegade,  has  a  high  command  in  the  vizier's 
army,  and  is  incited  to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  siege  not 
less  by  liis  thirst  of  revenue  against  his  injured  country  than 
by  the  hope  of  possessing  himself,  In  the  assault,  of  the  person 
of  Francesca,  the  daughter  of  Minotti,  the  governor  of  the 
town;  to  whom,  in  earlier  days,  before  his  cime,  he  had  been 
a  favoured  suitor.    Having  wandered,  in  the  night  before  the 
storm,  through  the  infidel  camp  to  the  very  gates  of  the  town, 
the  renegade  encounters  the  form  of  his  mistress,  who  earnestly 
warns  him  of  the  danger  in  which  he  stands  of  immediate  and 
everlasting  perdition:  but  he  refuses  to  listen,  and  returns  to 
the  camp  to  prepare  for  the  assault.     The  town  is  carried;  and 
in  the  conflict  Alp  encounters  Minotti,  against  whom  he  hesi- 
tates to  raise  his  hand,  eagerly  mentioning  Francesca,  but  he 
receives  for  answer  that  she  died  *  yester-night.'     Horror- 
struck  with  the  recollection  of  the  vision  which  at  the  same 
moment  he  had  himself  witnessed,  the  wretched  warrior  re- 
coils, and  immediately  receives  his  death  by  a  shot  through 
his  head.     Such  of  our  readers,  as  arc  acquainted  with  this 
portion  of  history,  will  recollect  that  a  dreadful  explosion  of 
gun-powder  took  place  at  this  storm,  which  lord  Byrpn  has 
worked  up  into  a  fine  incident  for  the  conclusion  of  his  poem. 
We  shall  now  quote  a  part  of  the  description  of  the  repose 
of  the  night-scene,  when  Alp  commences  his  solitary  walk: 

*  The  waves  on  cither  shore  lay  there 
Calm,  clear,  and  azure  as  the  air; 
And  scarce  their  foam  the  pebbles  shook^ 
But  murmured  meekly  as  the  brook. 
The  winds  were  pillowed  on  the  waves; 
The  banners  drooped  along  their  staves. 
And,  as  they  fell  around  them  furling, 
Above  them  shons  the  crescent  curling; 
And  that  deep  silence  was  unbroke^ 
Save  where  the  watch  his  signal  spoke, 
Save  where  the  steed  neighed  oft  and  shrill. 
And  echo  answered  from  the  hill. 
And  the  wide  hum  of  that  wild  host 
Rustled  like  leaves  from  coast  to  coast. 
As  rose  the  Muezzin's  voice  in  air 
In  midnight  call  to  wonted  prayer; 
//  roaey  that  chaunted  mournful  strain^ 
JAke  some  lone  sfiirit^a  o'er  the  filain: 
'Twa9  musicaly  but  sadly  sweet j 
Such  as  when  winds  and  harfi-strings  tneet^ 
And  take  a  long  unmeasured  tone^ 
To  mortal  minstrelsy  unknown. 
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Ii  Kcmrd  to  those  wiiliin  the  wall 
A  cry  prophetic  of  their  Tail: 
It  struck  crcn  the  besieger's  car 
With  something  ominous  nnd  tircnr, 
An  iimtcJinerl  and  sudden  thrill, 
Which  makes  the  heart  a  moment  still, 
Then  heat  with  quickrr  pulse,  usimnted 
urthaC  strange  sensu  its  silence  frdincd; 
Such  as  a  sudden  passing-bell 
Wakes,  though  but  for  a  stranger's  knell.' 

The  sitnik  printed  in  iialics  is  extremely  beautirul, 
mJecd  [he  whole  is  excellent.     The  conirast  to  thii  siillnta 
ill  the  agiiaiion  orilie  hero  is  etjually  well-drawn; 

'  His  head  grows  fevered,  anil  his  pulse 
The  quick  successire  ihrohs  convulse; 
In  vain  from  side  In  side  he  throws 
His  form,  in  cmirtship  of  repose; 
Or  if  he  dozed,  a  soutid,  a  start 
Awoke  him  with  a  sunken  heart. 
The  turban  on  his  hot  brow  pressed, 
The  mail  weighed  lead-like  on  his  breast, 
Tlwugh  olt  anil  lung  beneath  its  weight 
Upon  his  eyes  had  stumher  «arr. 
Without  or  coucli  or  canopy, 
Kxcept  a  rougher  field  and  sky 
'I'han  HOW  might  yield  a  warrior's  bed. 
Than  now  along  the  heaven  was  spread. 
He  cuuld  not  rest,  he  could  not  stay 
Within  his  lent  to  wait  for  day. 
Out  walked  him  forth  along  the  sand, 
Where  thousand  sleepers  strewed  the  strand. 
Wliat  pillowed  them!  and  why  should  he 
More  wakeful  tlian  the  humblest  bo? 
Since  mure  their  peril,  worse  iheir  toil, 
And  yet  they  fearless  dream  of  spoil; 
While  he  alone,  where  thousands  passed 
A  night  of  sleep,  perchance  their  last, 
In  sickly  vigil  wandered  on. 
And  envied  all  he  gazed  upon.' 

This  is  followed  l>y  another  fmr  jmssage,*  in  which  tfaw 
aulhor,  describing  the  sun-oumltntr  obJecU,  (*  Lepinto's  gi ' 
-----  the  brow  of  Delphi's  hill,'  die.)  is  led  lo  sposl  _ 
pbize  tlisir  ancicDl  glories:  but  we  have  not  space  to  extract  il 

*  TUa  wa*  |hM  la  osr  lal  snmher,  p.  i5> 
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Hithprto,  the  metre  has  been  regular:  but  the  reader  must 
prepare  to  find  in  the  subsequent  extracts  a  change  in  that 
l^articular,  whi.ch  not  even  their  utmost  beauties  can  withhold 
us  from  ccnsurine.  It  seems  a  strange  i^erversjon  of  taste, 
that  when  the  subject  is  risine  in  interest,  and  the  incidents  are 
becoming  more  powerful  and  affecting,  the  verse  should  on  a 
sudden  be  changed  to  a  style  which  is  removed  the  farthest  of 
all  from  dignity,  and  scarcely  susceptible  of  it  in  any  hands. 

The  mults  of  this  poam  are  of  the  same  character  which 
we  have  described  as  beloneine  to  lord  Byron^s  writings  in 
general;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  best  praise  that  we  can  bestow 
on  him  to  say  that,  in  order  to  exhibit  his  beauties,  we  are  led 
to  extract  whole  passages,  while  to  show  his  faults  we  are 
forced  to  pick  out  individual  lines  and  expressions.     On  that 
ungrateful  labour,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  now  obliged  to 
spend  many  moments:  but  we  cannot  forbear  to  censure  such 
expressions  as  that  which  occurs  at  line  910,  which  describes 
the  Mador^na  ^  and  the  hoy^god  on  her  knee;^  and  we  hope  th^t 
the  author  will,  in  the  next  edition,  expunge  or  alter  the  four 
lines  from  line  957  to  960,  the  subject  of  which  will  scarcely 
be  deemed  proper  for  such  a  poem  as  the  present. 

Parisina,  the  second  of  the  tales  before  us,  is  on  the  whole 
one  of  lord  Byron's  happiest  efforts:  but,  from  the  nature  of 
the  story,  wc  doubt  whether  it  wil/,  in  general,  meet  with  the 
admiration  which  it  appears  to  us  to  deserve. 

This  talc  is  written  throughout  in  the  octosyllabic  inctre, 
to  which  lord  BjTon  has  in  most  of  his  works  given  a  force  and 
dignity  that  were  before  unknown  to  it.  In  phraseology,  too, 
this  poem  is,  with  very  few  exceptions,  not  open  to  censure. 
It  is  in  fact  the  most  equable  of  all  the  writer's  works. 
Though  it  is  occupied  with  some  of  the  most  violent  and  fatat 
of  the  human  passions,  and  describes  some  of  the  most  distress- 
ing situations  in  which  human  beings  can  be  placed,  the  noble 
author  has  dealt  with  them  more  calmly  than  his  usual  custom 
would  have  led  us  to  expect.  The  picture  is  indeed  all  glooofi, 
but  the  keeping  is  good,  and  the  general  effect  is  as  pleasing 
as  any  display  of  such  tragical  circnmstances  can  be  jiiade. 

The  Eclectic  Review  thus  concludes  its  cxamcn  of  these 
two  poems: 

"  It  is  surely  a  singular  circumstance,  that  lord  Byron  has 
hitherto  confined  himself  to  the  narration  of  crime,  and  to  the 
delineation  of  vicious  cljaracter.  His  spirited  sketches,  for 
thoy  are  after  all  sketches,  exquisitely  spirited  and  powerful, 
but  nothing  more,  are  all  devoted  to  ttie  illustration  of  the 
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ciwrgics  of  evil.  This  rorUiinly  f  vinrM  eillier  a  great  defi- 
ciency of  taste,  or  very  liniiled  jiowcrs  of  conception.  Tbf 
gloomy  |)hanta8inagoriu  of  Itis  pencil,  tliougli  ditTerini;  in  form 
and  coaluma,  lire  nil  of  one  ctiararttT,  or  rjthpr  of  one  cast; 
lor  the  ncntiments  and  feelings  which  lord  Dyron  atLrihuies  to 
lite  pcMonagea  in  bia  poems,  do  not  ronstituie  ihcm  charac- 
ter*. There  is  no  individiialiiy  of  feature  in  hi)'  nortmil!!. 
lie  describes  admirably  o  certain  class  of  emotions;  out  these 
should  haw  Ijct-h  imbodicd  in  character,  rather  than  described;' 
aati  liis  chararlers  sliniild  have  been  develojicil  by  their  ac- 
tions. As  there  ij^  no  individuality  in  his  conceptions,  so  there 
is  little  variety.  It  should  seem  that  one  strongly  imaginetl 
:/;  —  .:-^    i — i   ._i : —    _r  •[,- t,,ip|'i  . 


...         'K"" 
person  ifica  I  ion  had  taken  posi^ession  of  the  poet's  mind, 

the  fiiory,  thi»  ideal  actor  is  still 

I  genius.     In  cner- 


Ihat  whiiicvcr  be  tli 
the  hero  of  die  drama. 

We  are  far  from  depreciating  lord  B' 


Byron' 
of  givii 


gy  r^  expression,  and  in  the  power  of  giving  to  wordii  the  life 
and  breath  of  poetry,  wc  think  he  is  almost  unequalled  by  any 
ronlcm|iorary.  We  conclude  thai  his  power-i  are  circum- 
Bcribed,  from  the  way  in  which  he  has  employed  them,  rather 
than  from  any  other  cireumsiance.  To  go  down  to  posterity, 
however,  as  a  great  |ioet,  something  more  than  genius  i»  reijtii- 
uie.  There  m\M  be  a  high  and  lioly  ambition  of  Ipgitiniate 
fome;  there  must  be  a  moral  discipline  of  the  intellect  and 
feelings:  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful,  must,  an  ideal 
archelytKiK,  occupy  the  visions  of  (he  poet;  and  he  must  be 
lji<i  partaker  uf  an  elevnting  and  purifying  faith,  by  which  his 
mind  may  be  brought  into  contact  with  "  things  unu<en"  and 
infinite.  AH  these  requieites  must  meet  in  a  great  poet;  and 
ihcre  must  be  an  appearance  at  least  of  approximation  to 
tliem,  in  the  character  of  any  one  that  aspires  to  maintain,  by 
means  of  his  wrilines,  a  permanent  tnlluence  over  the  minas 
and  svmpathies  of  bis  rdlow  men.  There  must  be  at  leatil  the 
fcmblance  of  virtue,  or  of  the  love  of  virtue." 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF  MARSHAL  HEyI 
[Abridged  fix>m  the  FreBclw3 

During  the  long  wars  which  forraore  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  have  desolated  Europe,  marshal  Ney  has  been  asso- 
ciated to  all  the  victories,  which  have  signalized  the  French 
armies.  History  will  decide  whether  so  much  valour  and  so 
many  military  virtues,  will  be  able  to  efface  a  moment  of  for* 
getfulness  and  a  sin^ie^instant  of  error. 

Born  at  Sarre- Louis,  February  10,  176d,  of  an  honest, 
but  not  very  opulent  family,  marshal  Ney  embraced  early  the 
profession  of  arm2>;  before  the  revolution,  he  enlisted  as  3  vo- 
lunteer in  the  fom'th  regiment  of  hussars;  his  vivacity,  his 
strength,  his  skill  in  managing  a  horse,  decided  him  to  give  a 
preference  to  the  light  cavalry.  •  His  activity,  zeal,  and  great 
intelligence,  were  not  long  in  distingi^shing  themselves,  and 
after  having  passed  successively  through  all  inferior  ranks,  he 
was  made  captain  in  1 794;  it  was  then  that  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  general  Kleber.  The  frankness  of  his  manners, 
and  his  military  air,  pleased  this  general,  who  soon  appointed 
Ney  to  the  command  of  a  squadron,  and  employed  him  near 
his  person.  He  intrusted  him  with  several  missions,  in  which 
he  acquitted  himself  with  the  greatest  success. 

rie  particularly  signalized  himself  at  the  passage  of  the 
I^ahn  in  1794. 

Being  placed  two  years  after  in  the  division  of  general 
Collard,  with  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Mcuse,  his  valour 
and  boldness  were  remarked  in  the  battles  of  Altenkirchen, 
Dicrdorff,  Montabor,  and  Berndorff.  He  assisted  in  the  afiair 
of  the  village  of  Obermel,  which  was  taken  and  retaken  four 
times  in  two  days.  On  the  24th  of  Julv,  with  100  men,  he 
took  prisoners,  near  Wurtzburg,  2000  of  the  enemy's  soldiers, 
and  got  possession  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  stores.  At 
Zell,  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  horse,  he  sabred  800  of  the 
enemy.  The  8  th  of  August,  he  forced  the  passage  of  the  Red- 
nitz,  defended  by  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery,  and  got  posses- 
sion of  Pfortzein,  where  he  took  seventy  pieces  of  cannon; 
soon  after  this  brilliant  action,  he  was  appointed  general  of 
brigade. 

In  the  following  campaign,  Ney  repulsed  the  enemy  at 
QHessen,  and  pursuea  it  to  Stcinburg,  but  repulsed  by  superior 


fliosurniCAL  MOTicK  or  IIESBAL  nxt. 

Totf e;  and  constrained  lo  yield  to  numbcra,  he  retreated: 
horse  was  killed  uodrr  liim}  he  was  made  prisoner.  The 
army  of  the  Samljre  and  Mucse  was  iticn  coniraandfd  hy  ge- 
neral Hoche,  who  had  a  great  e»teem  for  general  Ncy,  and 
who  soon  obtained  liiui  hy  exchange;  on  nis  return  to  (^^ 
amy,  he  received  the  rank  of  gcurrsl  of  division. 

The  command  of  ihc  cavalry  of  the  French  in  Swil 
land  was  confided  lo  him,  and  he  jmwerfully  conlrihuird 
victory  gaintd  by  the  French  armies  on  the  Thur,  May  26, 
J  799. 

Shortly  after,  general  Ncy  was  opposed  lo  prince  Charlw! 
ke  fought  against  him,  and  took  Mnnhulm.     In  the  action, ' 
ndvanced  guard  of  the  army  had  beeit  surrounded  near  Laul 
Ncy  caroe  to  its  assistance,  put  the  enemy  lo  flight,  iind 
1500  prisoners. 

In  1800,  general  Ney  was  cmplnyc<i  in  ihe  army  of  thi 
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Rhine,  as  cotiimonder  of  the  fourth  division,  which  occupied 

Worms  and  Frankcndal.     The  fifth  of  Ji 

tic  of  Ihe  Iller,  and  took  all  the  enemy's  artillery. 
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bat- 


Soon  after  general  tivy  was  cliiiri|ed  with  the  conunand 
of  Ihe  bodies  of  troops  dispersed  bclween  Iluningenand  Dus- 
scldorf;  tn  Icsis  ihan  eight  days  he  made  thirteen  attacks,  which 
all  succeeded,  and  gave  him  the  facility  of  causing  alt  the  re- 
glmenls  under  his  onlers  to  cross  the  Rhine  at  ihc  same  n: 
menl.  While  this  passage  was  effected,  the  general,  at  t 
head  of  9000  men,  murcheil  to  the  ivalls  of  Frankfort,  whl 
he  routed  90,000  Maycncais,  in  English  [)ay,  who  hiid  I 
joined  by  2000  Ausirians.  He  then  returned  to  pass  J 
Maine  near  Mcnts.  lie  passed  as  a  conqueror,  overthrgwS^ 
all  that  opposed  him.  agitin  took  possession  of  Manheim, 
Heidelberg,  Bruchsal,  Heiibron,  and  reached  ihc  walls  of  Stni- 
gard,  without  experiencing  the  least  check.  These  \ 
movemenLs  obliged  Austria  to  evacuate  a  part  of  Switzeril 
and  thus  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Zurich. 

Kmpfoyed  successively  under  the  orders  of  general  B 
sena  in  Switzerland,  under  general  Morcau  in  Gemiany,  gi 
ral  Ney,  after  the  pence  of  Lnncville,  was  charged  wits 
general  inspection  of  the  cavalry.  He  soon  left  this  oDict^ 
a  mission  to  Switzerland,  as  minister  plenipotcntiar}'. — A 
epoch  of  th«  projected  expedition  against  England,  he  v 
appointed  comoiander  of  the  camp  of  Ttfonlreuil. 

General  Ney  received  tJic  reward  of  so  much  gloriott* 
service;  he  was  included  ia  the  first  promotion  of  aurtliii 
Ihe  impeml  ^ovemmrm. 
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The  war  between  Austria  and  France  having  again  bnn 
ken  out  in  1 805,  furnished  marshal  Ney  an  occasion  to  signa- 
lize himself  by  new  exploits. — He  left  the  camp  of  Montreuil 
for  Germany,  with  his  corpi  dParmee.  On  his  arrival  there  lie 
gave  battle  at  Elchingen  (which  afterwards  gave  him  the  title 
of  duke) — in  this  action  he  displayed  all  the  resoarces  of  skill 
and  valour.  He  remained  master  of  the  field  of  battle,  and 
gained  a  complete  victory. 

After  the  capitulation  of  Ulm,  marshal  Nev  conquered 
the  Tyrol,  and  made  his  entrance  into  InsprucK  on  the  7th 
November,  1 805.  He  then  marched  into  Carinthia,  where  he 
remained  until  the  peace  of  Prcsburg. 

At  the  famous  battle  of  Jena,  marshal  Ney  commanded 
the  6th  corps  of  the  grand  aimy;  his  skilful  dispositions,  and 
his  heroic  courage,  contributed  to  the  gaining  this  memorable 
battle,  where  the  French  armies  covered  themselves  with  im- 
mortal glory. 

Marshal  Ney  was  then  charged  with  the  blockade  of 
Magdeburg;  this  important  fortress  capitulated  on  tlie  9th 
November,  1806.  The  gaiTison  were  made  prisoners,  and 
there  were  found  in  the  fortress  800  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
inunense  magazines. 

It  was  marshal  Ney  who,  after  many  bloody  combats, 
took,  in  1807,  the  town  of  Friedland,  which  has  given  a  name 
to  one  of  the  thousand  victories  which  have  rendered  for  ever 
illustrious  the  French  arms. 

After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  marshal  Ney  conducted  his 
army  into  Spain.  It  was  in  that  fatal  war  that  the  marshal 
having  to  combat  innumerable  obstacles,  which  the  natural 
difficulties  of  the  country,  and  exalted  patriotism  of  the  inha- 
bitants opposed  to  him,  constantly  displayed  the  military  skill, 
the  prudence,  and  the  valour  of  the  greatest  captains. 

During  the  retreat  of  the  army  in  Spain,  marshal  Ney 
constantly  commanded  the  rear  guard;  and  on  this  occasion,  as 
well  as  on  many  others,  France  owed  to  his  valour  the  preser- 
vation of  so  many  thousands  of  her  bravest  defenders. 

After  this  retreat  the  marshal  was  called  to  the  command 
of  a  corps  cTamiee  in  the  disastrous  campaign  in  Russia. 
Without  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  many  bloody  actions 
which  happened  in  this  campaign,  and  in  which  marshal  Ney 
took  so  distinguished  a  part;  without  speaking  of  that  victory 
at  Moskwa,  which  gave  the  duke  of  Elchingen  the  title  of 
prince,  which  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered  alike  conferrcil 
on  him,  we  shall  merely  call  to  mind  that  this  illustrious  and 
generous  warrior  saved  the  wrecks  of  an  army,  pursued  at 
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Slice  by  fire,  hunger,  anj  all  the  horrors  of  a  cliinalc  where  a 
i*]iMdy  drath  was  the  Li'tl  winh,  and  Kccmcd  lo  be  the  only 
lioj)e  rtflhp  sotditT. 

It  wa^  at  ihis  epoch  of  mourning  and  conxlemiilion  that 
marshal -Ncy  crowned  in  snmc  sort  his  military  career,  aJid 
deserved  to  be  placed  at  thi:  head  of  the  battalions  of  heroes 
whom  he  alone  Krww  how  to  preserve  for  France.  We  shall 
pass  rapidly  over  the  campaign  of  1 813,  where  marshal  Ncy,  in 
the  midst  of  innumerable  reverses,  alivaya  showed  himself  wor- 
thy of  his  great  rcpntation — we  shall  not  even  slop  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Liitzcn,  where  he  fought  like  a  hero — ue  shall  only  name 
the  desperate  day  of  Lcipsic,  and  we  shall  leave  lo  history  the 
care  of  relating  the  high  deeds  of  the  prince  of  the  Moskwo, 
at  thcrfiflerentliatlles  of  Ti-oyes,  of  Ch.-iiup-Auben,  of  Sols- 
sons,  of  Mnnterea,  of  Craon,  of  Laon,  of  Arcis-sur-Aube,  and 
of  La  Kerc  Cliampenoisc. 

Marshal  Ney  has  been  present  in  more  than  500  aci 
or  pitched  battles,  and  in  ihi'i  long  career  of  glory  and  ofi 
ecr  he  has  never  dii>j^raced  the  noLle  title  of  the  bravol 
iravf.,  which  had  been  conferred  on  him. 

When,  in  the  month  of  March,  18M,  Buonaparte,  who 
had  retired  to  Fontaincblcati,  wished  lo  carry  on  ne^ociaxions 
with  the  allied  monnrchs,  mar*hril  Ncy  was  charsrd  to  signify 
lo  the  ex-emperor  that  he  had  ceased  lo  reign  in  r'ratice;  soon 
after  he  made  his  submission  lo  liie  provisional  government. 

When  the  kin^  entered  France,  the  prince  of  Moskwa, 
was  named  a  member  of  the  chamlter  of  peer-i. 

His  majesty  then  entrusted  him  with  the  government  of 
the  6tli  military  division;  he  exercised  those  functions  in  the 
name  of  the  kin^  till  March  II,  IBIS,  the  perio.1  at  which  he 
unfortunately  joined  tlic  standanl  of  Buomipanr, 

]n  the  last  :<hoi't  campaign  of  the  month  of  June,  mar^ihal 
Ney  liad  again  occasion  to  show  his  wonted  valour;  we  shall 
borrow  his  own  words  to  relate  the  result  of  the  disastrous  day 
of  Waterloo. 

[Here  follows  Ney'i  letter  to  Fouche,  which  is  already 
before  the  public.] 

The  allied  troops,  in  virtue  of  the  convention  signed  the 
third  of  July,  occupietMioct^. 

The  king  returned  to  the  capital  the  eighth  of  the  i 
month. 

Marshal  Ney  thouzbt  fit  to  remove  from  it:  it  flppf 

that  he  had  at  first  the  intention  of  taking  refuge  in  a  fort 

country;  but  havine  eiperienced  difficulties  as  to  pauinifi 

rronticr,  lie  retired  into  Auvergne,  in  the  eiiTtron^  of  Aur" 

vot,  Ttt.  C7 
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to  a  i-clalioii  of  hi*  wife's:  it  was  thrrc  thai  he  wa»  c 
in  ihc  ordinaDce  of  the  24tli  of  .July;  he  was  arrest 
Alh  of  August. 

An  officer  of  the  gcmlarracrip  (M.  Jaumard),  in  wbosc 
custody  lie  was  placed,  w^s  charged  lo  conducl  him  to  l*am. 

Before  ihc  jum-iiey,  the  niarsnal  gave  his  word  of  honow 
to  the  officer  not  to  make  any  attempt  to  escape.  Tht*  offi- 
cer liad  formerly  served  under  the  order?  of  the  marshal,  and 
he  thought  fit  to  rely  on  the  word  of  his  foraicr  general.  He 
had  no  reason  lo  repent  of  his  confidence. 

Between  Moulieur  and Aurillac,  marshal  NeyanJ  hixcoD' 
ductoralopped  in  a  village  to  take  some  rcfreshnicnl  and  re|K»e. 
After  the  repast,  a  public  funclionarj^  of  the  neighbourhood 
came  to  inform  the  officer  of  gcndannerie,  that  at  some  distance 
thencehewouldfindon  the  road  persons  posted,  wlio  bad  form- 
ed a  plan  to  caixy  ofT  the  marshal.  The  latter  was  in  ihc  sanw 
room  where  this  communication  took  place;  some  words  ihu' 
he  heard  gave  him  an  easy  insight  into  the  subject  of  the  con- 
versation; he  advanced  and  saicTto  the  officer,  "captain.  I  shall 
merely  remind  you  that  1  have  given  you  my  word  nf  honour 
to  go  with  you  to  Paris;  if,  contrary  to  my  expectation  and  (o 
all  probability,  an  attempt  i<«  made  lo  carry  mc  off.  I  sh^ 
demand  arms  of  you  to  oppose  it,  and  to  fulfil  to  the  end  ibe 
sacred  promise  which  I  have  made  lo  you." 

The  travellers  continued  their  journey,  and  no  attempC 
was  made  to  carry  off  tht  marshal. 

Arrived  within  four  leagues  of  Paris,  marshal  Ncyfoiud 
in  an  inn  bis  lady,  who  had  come  to  meet  him  in  a  hired  chaise. 
They  had  a  conversation  together  of  two  hours,  at  ihe  end  of 
which  the  marshal  told  the  captain  that  he  was  ready  to  go 
on:  some  tears  Sowed  from  his  eyes.  "  Do  not  be  surprise*^" 
said  he  to  the  officer,  "  if  I  have  nol  been  able  to  restrain  my 
tears.  It  is  not  for  myself  I  weep,  but  for  the  fate  of  my  cliu' 
dren;  when  my  children  are  concerned  1  om  no  longer  master 
of  my  sorrow." 

The  marshal  and  his  wife  entered  the  carriage,  and  the 
officer  of  the  gendanncrie  placed  himself  in  it. 

It  was  thus  they  arrived  at  Paris,  August  lOtli.  After 
having  passed  several  streets  of  the  capital,  the  coach  arrived 
at  the  end  of  the  street  de  Sevres;  the  officer  of  gendarmerie 
alighted  to  seek  another  vehicle,  at  sixty  or  eighty  pacei 
distant. 

The  marshal  bade  adieu  to  his  wife,  ascended  the 
fiacre,  and  alighted  in  the  military  prison  of  the  Abbayi 
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Some  days  after,  he  was  iraDsfrrreJ  lo  the  ConcicTgeriej 
be  remained  (acre  till  the  monicnc  when,  Iwing  brought  bef^ 
the  court  of  Peers,  his  fnle  was  decided  by  iu  decree  of  ] 
wmbcrO,  ISIS. 


{^Prom  tlic  European  MigBxioe  ] 

Charles  Pbruiiiiand,  the  father,  was  one  of  the  I 
amiable  and  dignified  princes  of  his  time.  He  was  the  pi  . 
cular  favourite  of  Frederick  tlic  Second.  He  displayed  j 
t^atost  valour  in  ihr  field  during  the  seven  years'  war,  whi  _, 
by  his  daringiieHs  and  skill,  he  often  gained  important  actions 
with  very  small  mean«.  His  fine  figure,  his  wit,  and  discreet 
observance  of  circumstances,  distinguished  him  above  all  the 
German  princes  of  his  time. 

He  succeeded  lo  ihc  government  of  a  country  of  no  great 
extent,  oppressed  with  court  expenditure  and  debts.  He  de- 
dicated himself  at  the  same  time  to  the  Prussian  army;  and  he 
look  pan,  aba,  in  the  politics  of  Prussia.  His  merit,  how- 
ever, as  a  wi.'^e  ruler  of  his  own  paternal  dominions  is  least 
known.     Here  he  was  inimitable, 

1(  was  remarkable,  that  in  his  own  stale  he  should  have 
refused  to  indulge  his  fondness  for  a  numerous  and  brilliant 
army:  of  all  tJie  lesBer  princes  he  maintained  ihe  fewest  troops. 
The  care  nearest  his  heart  was  to  lighten  in  every  way  the 
burdens  of  his  people.     The  expensive  opera  was  abolished, 
Ifac  court  cstablishtncnC  placed  on  the  simplest  footing,  in- 
Irigaing  favourites  banished,  and  onlcr  and  economy  iniro- 
doced  in  the  right  phioe.     The  duke  inquired  minutely  into 
every  thing — he  was  always  accessible  to  the  distressed — he 
had  a  singular  memory,  and  knew  the  history  of  a  very  great 
tmmberof  his  subjects.     He  willingly  conversed  with  his  peo- 
ple: he  sought  opportunities  of  allowing  Ihe  lower  orders  to 
communicate  willi  him;  all  were  known  to  him,  but  he  left 
f'very  man  at  full  liberty  in  hi»  ofKrations;  for,  very  diiferei 
from  so  many  other  petty  princes,  he  never  attempted  to  inta 
meddle  in  affairs  which  ought  always  to  be  loft  perfectly  frq 
The  slate  debts  were  soonhonestly  discharged,  the  pros{>er| 
of  his  st:ite  increased;  the  taxes,  which  rose  in  all  the  otlii__ 
^tate«,  were  (a  singular  fact  in  all  limes)  actually  diminished  in 
Iu4.   lli«  memory  is  held  among  all  classes  of  Bninswickers,  in 
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the  highest  atTection.     In  every  village  of  the  country  he  is  the 
subject  on  which  the  people  fondly  dwell. 

Frederick  William,  the  son  of  Charles  Ferdinand,  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  two  events,  in  the  last  of  which  he  (j^H 
witli  fijlory.         \ 

When  the  dependence  of  Europe  was  sealed  by  tlie  peace 
of  1809,  the  duke  of  Brunswick  was  on  the  Bohemian  fron- 
tiers, in  the  middle  of  subjugated  Germany.  Disdaining. 
though.it  was  in  his  power,  to  remain  subject  to  tlie  enemy, 
he  undertook  the  passage  which  seemed  hardly  possible, 
through  a  niunber  of  hostile  bands,  every  one  of  which  was 
superior  to  his  own,  till  he  reached  the  sea,  on  which  he  did 
not  possess  a  single  boat.  The  adventure  became  a  great 
achievement,  from  die  prodigious  efforts  made,  and  the  valour 
displayed  in  so  many  rencounters,  the  skill  in  countermarch- 
ing to  escape,  the  dexterity  in  obtaining  vessels,  and  the  good 
fortune  witn  which  so  difficult  an  undertaking  was  crowned.   « 

The  evening  before  his  death,  the  duke  of  Brunswick  and 
lord  Wellington  were  at  a  ball  at  Brussels.  The  duke,  whose 
whole  mind  was  occupied  by  the  awfulness  of  the  crisis,  was 
often  absent — he  listened  and  heard  a  distant  cannonading. 
He  communicated  the  circumstance,  and  expressed  himsdf 
afraid  of  a  surprise.  Wellington  did  not  entertain  any  such 
belief,  but  thought  that  it  was  a  salutation  on  the  arrival  of  the 
king  of  Prussia  at  his  army.  Bnmswick  repeated  his  appre- 
hensions several  times.  He  requested  urgently  to  be  permit- 
ted to  march  out  immediately  with  a  corps,  by  way  of  guard- 
ing against  danger.  This  was  conceded,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  take  with  him  his  Brunswickcrs  and  2000  Saxons.  He 
immediately  began  his  march,  a  considerable  time  before  mid- 
night, allowed  his  troops  to  rest  and  march  by  turns,  and 
am^anced  four  German  miles.  He  fell  in  all  at  once  with  a 
very  large  array  of  French  destined  to  fall  on  Wellington.  He 
had  the  good  fortune  to  transmit  immediate  intelligence  to 
Wellington,  who  availed  himself  of  the  precious  hours.  The 
devoted  valour  >vith  which  the  duke  and  his  warriors  for  eight  • 
long  hours  occupied  the  French,  to  allow  time  for  the  assem- 
bling together  of  the  army — the  obstinacy  with  which  he  threw 
himself  with  his  small  and  wearied  band  in  the  way  of  the 
hostile  army^ — the  loss  of  nearly  three  thousand  men  on  the 
part  of  the  Brunswickcrs — the  two  severe  wounds  which  the 
duke  allowed  to  be  bound  up,  and  the  three  slighter  wounds 
which  he  disregarded — ^his  never  leaving  the  fight,  but  ad- 
vancing always  ao;ain  to  the  front,  and  though  enfeebled  at  last 
from  loss  of  blood,  his  calling  put  perpetually  to  his  people  ta 
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Tight  for  llieir  rountry,  till  a  new  wound  laitl  his  breast  o6^ 
Hiid  alrclclif (1  him  on  ihc  field: — Ihcse  circumstaiicc^i  wilfi 
ways  constiliite  one  nf  the  proudest  sulyccls  of  hislor/3 
Honour  to  the  sacred  a*hcs  of  tlie  son  of  Henry  the  Lion,  f 
III  the  charai  irr  of  ihe  duke,  llic  military  ineliii»tion  pT 
dominaled.  The  number  of  troops  tvhieh  he  mniniaiiied  i 
seemed  to  wish  lo  continue,  was  much  loo  great  for  a  com 
ofn  tjuiirter  of  a  million  of  iiilmbitant!;;  though  in  this  new  ■ 
lino  X[»ec  led  danger  the  circumstance  has  been  jiarlicularly  m 
fill.  Finm  ihc  ardent  difi{KiHiti'on  of  the  duke,  bis  preripitl 
leal,  and  Ms  want  of  proper  knowledge  of  civil  aDuirs,T 
allowed  himself  at  firiii  lu  be  infliunced  by  pcrsonH  WH 
measures,  if  they  had  not  at  length  been  put  u  stop  to,  w 
in  a  foir  way  of  depriving  him  of  the  Invc  of  his  subje< 
Wiicn  the  duke  found  bis  mistake,  be  lifitencd  to  wiser  coi 
scl,  and  things  were  every  day  taking  a  belter  train,  vihotu 
was  called  to  act  a  part  in  the  laic  events. 


.1  TraiultUiaa  a/a  Gntk  Inncription,  trccted  lo  Ihe  honiiW 
Crato,  ISO  jfor*  brfort.  Christ. 
[Frem  ihc  Man  (hi]'  MBpiiiDeO 

In  the  lime  of  Statyrus,  the  priest,  and  Ntcoleies,  ptt 
deal  of  the  games,  and  priest  of  king  Eumenea,  an  order  a ' 
by  the  society  of  ibe  aptisis  of  Bacchus,  in  Ionia  and  ihc 
lespont,  and  those  under  the  proieciiun  of  Bacchus 

Whereas  Cnilo,  the  son  Zotycbus,  a  beneficent  music, 
hath  formerly  made  il  his  whole  study  and  care  to  protl 
the  common  advantage  of  the  society,  and  being  deaervfi^^ 
honoured  for  his  benefactions,  still  di;4tinj^ishe3  himself  ^^ 
his  benevolence  and  friendship  lo  the  artists,  striving  in  all 
things  lo  advance  their  inierest;  it  hath  jileased  ihe  society  of 
the  artists  of  Bacchus  to  join  in  commendation  of  Crato,  the 
soiiof  Zoiychus,  a  beneficent  musician,  because  he  constandy 
preserves  the  ^me  generous  disposition  lo  all  the  artists;  an<t, 
besides  the  honours  already  conferred  upon  him,  to  appoint 
also  the  proclamation  of  acrown,  as  (he  law  prescribes,  which 
the  president  of  the  games,  and  priest  of  king  Eumcnes  shall 
perform  upon  ihc  festival  of  king  Kumenes,  whenever  the 
procession  «ha11  pais  by,  and  ihe  rights  of  coronation  are  c 
lebrnli'd;  and  likewise,  that  the  declaration  of  ihe  crowr 
made  on  ihc  same  day  by  the  magislraics,  at  their  feast,  i 
*  B  libation;  and  that,  at  the  shows  snd  procession,  a  ti^ 
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and  censer  be  placed  in  the  theatre,  near  the  statuo  c 
aod  that  thf  president  of  the  gamcfi.  and  priest  of  I 
menes,  for  the  lime  being,  constanlly  every  year  lak< 
the  incense. 

An  Ordtr  o/the  Socittif  of  Artitlt. 
Whereas  Craio,  the  son  of  Zotychus,  a  ChnlcedonHB 
musician,  continuei^  hi^  bL'nevulence  and  generosity  to  the  so- 
ciety of  artists,  and  both  by  words  and  deeds  is  continually 
promoting  their  interest;  and  having  been  formerly  chosen 
priesi,  showed  the  greatest  care  in  penorming  all  ihe  sacrilkes 
with  i-everenec  lo  the  gcKL>  and  lungs,  and  well  and  honour- 
ably wiUi  regard  to  his  fellow-artists,  sparing  no  expense  nor 
pains;  and  being  since  made  president  of  the  games,  bnib 
faithfully  discharged  that  office,  and  by  observing  the  taws, 
Jefl  an  example  ever  memorable  to  those  who  come  after  him. 
To  the  end,  therefore,  that  llie  society  of  artists  may  at  aD 
times  testify  their  honour  to  those  who  arc  of  their  society,  I> 
has  pleased  the  society  of  artisis  lo  crown  Cralo,  the  Chalce- 
donian,  the  son  of  Zolychus,  so  long  a.s  he  shall  live;  and  titat, 
in  the  common-feast  uf  the  fellow-artists,  and  in  the  theatre, 
the  crier  shall  make  the  following  proclamation: — Tlic  society 
of  artists  crowns  Cralo,  the  son  of  Zotychus,  the  Chalcedo- 
nian,  as  the  law  prescribes,  for  the  benevolent  disposition  he 
coutinues  to  express  towards  lus  fellow-artists;  and  ihal  the 
magistrates,  who  are  annually  chosen,  take  care  this  procla- 
oiation  of  the  croiyn  be  accordingly  made;  and,  to  manifest  ibe 
;ratitude  of  the  society  of  artists  for  ever  lo  all  others,  iliat 
his  decree  be  inscribed  on  a  stone  pillar,  and  set  up  near  the 
temple  of  Bacchus,  m  the  most  conspicuous  place;  aod  his 
statue,  at  full  lenelh,  be  placed  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  mth 
this  inscription — The  eociely  of  artists  crowns  Cralo.  the  Chal- 
ccdoniao,  the  son  of  Zotychus,  for  his  goodness  and  benevo- 
fence  towards  them. 

An  Ordtr  of  the  Arliits  inthf  Isthmtu  and  J^tmta, 

Whereas  Crato,  tlie  son  of  Zolychus,  a  general  i 

clan  of  I'ergamus,   haih  formerly  done  many  great  8Ci 

as  well  in  particular  to  those  with  whom  he  was  conversai 
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ORIUINAL  COnRESl'ONDENCE  OF  TaAIECO  SACCUKTTlJ 

[Pnun  the  M«aihlj  MoeniiDcJ 
This  celebrated  poet  lived  towstrdf  ibe  close  of  U 
Tenth  century.     He  was  the  author  of  three  I 
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^untile*},  wriltra  wilh  great  fanry;  and  of  an  infinite  n 
of  soiinct!^,  madrigals,  iic  Among  the  most  pkiisirigof  h,U 
productions  is  a  poem,  coiilainingonc  hundred  and  thirly-scvcn 
stanzas,  into  wLich  he  intrwlucr*  a  description  of  all  ibc  beau- 
tiful women  who  flourished  in  his  time  at  t  lorcnce-,  describing 
the  contests  between  the  yoimger  and  those  of  a  maturcr  age. 
His  epistles  being  greatly  esteemed,  we  here  inirodurc  two  of 
thpm,  bithcrlounfiublished. 

Luttrfrom  Franco  Sacclulli  to  Manttr  Donalo  JleeiaiitctU  w 

ten  in  Ikt  month  ofJimf,  1391;  the  said  Master  Donalo  i 

ckirfmagiftratr  nfjwiticr.  in  thr.  city  nf  Flormct,  and  rfui 

tht  mar  bclwitn  the  count  di  Kirtu  and  the  Florentines. 

MifdGMOl  ind  crainml  ebitrt  mapitnte  Huur  Dmilo, 

It  is  Strongly  rumoured  that,  in  the  exercise  of  your  p 
cr,  you  are  about  to  give  peace  to  many,  which,  with  my  ha( 
raised  to  heaven,  I  invoke;  and  because  jieace  is  a  btessid 
ihau  which  no  one  in  greater,  and  without  which  no  good  1 
perfect,  and,  also,  without  which  no  kingdom  can  say  that 
][  has  stabdity; — I,  who  desire  it  most  earnestly,  have  been 
moved  to  wriie  to  your  paternity.  Considering.  UiereforP,  how 
honourable  it  will  be  ai  the  present  time,  and  how  necessary 
it  is  that  we  should  be  relieved  fvotn  the  many  dangers  induced 
by  war,  1  think  I  sec  in  you  the  glory  which  was  ascribed  to  the 
Roman  Bnitus,  who  was  enliilea  the  second  Romulus,  because 
Romulus  founded  the  city  of  Rome,  and  Brutus  maintained  the. 
liberty  of  that  cipitaL  And  will  not  this  renown  belong  to 
you?  Certainly  yes,  because  nothing  is  so  hostile  to  liwrty 
as  war.  and  the  wastes  it  occasions.  This  is  that  which  b 
subjugated  the  nations  and  communilies  of  the  universe,  ^ 
our  country  has  twice  approved.  God  grant  that  the  evil  a 
not  overtake  u.s  a  third  time.  War  is  extraneous  to  ccles^ 
^ory:  it  reigns  in  the  centre  of  the  abyss.  There  are  n 
who  say,  "  wc  cannot  place  our  trust,"  ic.  And  I  reply,  t 
we  have  not  any  pledge  to  give  to  the  enemy.  If  in  ibiit  ccj 
test  he  had  come  off  triumphantly,  and  witti  honour,  whan 
said  by  these  persons  might  give  us  serious  apprehensiof 
But  scetnz  that  die  contr&ry  is  me  case,  I  entertain  a  firm  bi~ 
that  he  wdl  have  a  constant  dread  of  makins  an-  '■"" 
R^ainsl  us,  inasmuch  as  we  have  diminished  Tiis  n 
hJtve  laid  open  that  which  Mill  remains  to  him.  Has  he  not 
lost  tlie  ciiv  of  Padua?  And,  in  ibc  way  in  which  he  holda 
Verona,  disabled  as  it  is,  may  it  not  be  said  to  be  nither 
eipensc  to  him  than  ofaoy  utility?  Have  not  Fcrrara  and  I 
dua  been  taken  from  his  conlinr,  and  ihc  wav  open 
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passage  of  the  Apnennines,  and  all  the  other  mountains?.   In 
the  early  spring,  aid  not  the  ensigns  of  your  warriors  wave 
over  his  Lombardian  territory?    fs  not  your  army  now.  at  his 
very  gates?    And  is  not  the  other  army  of  Gascony  either  at 
present  on  his  territory,  or  about  to  penetrate?     Have  not  the 
raduans  and  Bolognese  risen  in  arms  against  him,  while  an* 
other  of  your  gallant  commandei*s,  at  the  head  of  your  militia, 
has  entered  the  Sanese  territory?  These  are  not  viands,  which, 
when  rightly  minced^  the  enemy  will  return  a  second  lime  to 
taste,  but  will  rather  shun  them  on  the  proof.     Who  among 
his  soldiery,  unless  furtively,  has  had  a  sight  of  yo\ir  territory. 
Certainly,  all  things  considered,  neither  in  writing,  nor  on  re- 
cord, has  so  much  honor  before  fallen  to  the  share  of  our  re- 
public.    For  all  the  reasons  I  have  given,  it  may  be  said  that 
peace  will  be  secure.     Hannibal  observes:  "  better  is  a  secure 
peace  than  an  expected  victory;"  and  Petrarch  goes  still  far- 
ther in  one  of  his  epistles,  saying  that  "  a  secure  peace  is 
better  than  a  certain  victory."     The  end  of  a  war  is  not  cer- 
tain, but  verv  doubtful,  when  we  consider  the  various  accidents 
to  which  it  IS  exposed.     We  are  warned  by  Cato:  J^on  eodem 
cursu  respondent  ultima primis.     Some  will  say,  Peace  cannot 
be  procured  without  the  consent  of  others.   Est  modus  in  rebus^ 
sunt  certi  denique  fines.     Without  a  beginning,  there  can  be 
neither  middle  nor  end.    The  Venetians,  when  they  make  war, 
establish  an  office  of  war,  and  an  office  of  peace.     This  is  a 
thing  acceptable  to  God,  and  on  many  accounts  grateful  to  the 
world.     We  have  a  famous  city,  and  a  delightful  tcrritOTV; 
but  let  us  hear  Scipio  Africanus.     "  Of  what  avail,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  is  the  possession  of  a  great  city,  of  fine  palaces,  and 
of  high  walls,  wnen  the  foundations  of  virtue  are  overthrown." 
I'eace  is  the  principal  benefit  of  all  the  virtues.     Having  this, 
therefore,  we  shall  have  every  good. 

Briefly  to  conclude,  my  dear  lord,  I  congratulate  you  on 
so  worthy  and  laudable  an  undertaking,  which  is  to  give  life 
to  our  city,  and  a  mortal  grief  to  those  who  bear  it  in  hatred, 
and  look  forward  to  its  ruin.  You  being  the< author  of  this, 
have  in  my  opinion  acquired  three  names.  The  first,  Brutus, 
as  I  have  said  above;  the  second,  Hercules,  which  has  so 
powerful  and  glorious  a  sound;  and  the  third,  Solomon,  bv 
which  is  implied  the  vision  of  peace.  And  may  He  who  is  all 
peace,  grant  you  his  grace  in  this,  and,  in  every  thing  beside, 
do  that  which  may  be  for  the  good  and  advancement  of  our 
country.  Death  and  eternal  punishment  to  him  who  may  wish 
the  contrary. 


FRANCO  3ACCIIRTTI. 


Sitjily  o/Mniltr  Donata  Accxaituili  to  Franco Sacchftl\ 

If  I  biul  ihe  pen  Biid  (he  iiiiellecl,  I  would  make  jfoui 
suitable  anstwer,  but  this  is  not  possible,  toeing  iltat,  bowen 
I  may  be  advanced  in  years,  i  am  not  so  in  virtue,  itnd  am 
seniiible  of  my  insufficiency.     Nevertheless,  I  will  not  on  any 
occasion  neglect  to  furnish  a  simple  reply. 

Franco,  i(  soroelimes  happens  that  fame  is  less  than 
truth,  and  sometimes  greater;  on  this  occasion,  howevrr,' 
shall  siudy  to  testify  the  truth  which  i  feel,  to  every  one 
will  nol  spurn  the  knowledge  of  il  through  pas^iion,  as  s< 
times  happens.     The  truly  benevolent  consolation  vou  ^ive 
to  the  country,  and  to  me,  I  willingly  receire;  and  ine  useful 
example  of  ancieut  history  you  adduce,  animates  me  with  ihe 
desire  of  following  the  (races  of  those  whose  memory  will  be 
eternal.     Fancy  portrays  to  me  Romulus,   the  first  king  of 
the  Romans,  a  chief  of  a  lofty  mind,  the  founder  of  i\\e  city,  of 
the  empire,  and  of  the  power  which  other  nations  altainei' 
And  then,  that  first  founder  of  liberty,  Junius  Bi-ulus,  w| 
moved  with  disdain  and  grief  for  Lucrelia,  and  animated 
ihe  favouroflhe  people  and  tlie  love  of  justice,  dared  to  ai 
the  regal  pride  of  king  Tar^juin,  and,  baring  driven  him  I 
Rome,  was  constituted  fu-st  consul,  as  father  of  the  city  and  of 
justice. 

Many  things  might  be  said  by  you,  who  are  acquainted 
with  ihemj  bull  shuU  not  neglect  lo  s|)eak  of  Numa  Pompj- 
liusi,  the  second  king  of  the  Romans,  who  obtained  ko  high  a 
celebrity  as  ihe  lover  of  peace,  of  religion,  and  of  justice.    He 
was  the  enemy  of  war,  and.  as  you  know,  built  the  tcmph 
dicaled  to  Jami'<.  to  be  kepi  open  duriii<;  war,  ond  ahul 
peace.     Throughout  the  whole  of  his  life  he  ki-ni  il  closed 
iht  iockiof  his  providence,  and  of  justice;  pacifying,  by 
gentlest  meaiM.  the  irritation  of  those  who  were  bent  on  i 
and  restraining  the  fury  of  their  arms  by  the  blessings  of  pes 
and  the  right  eicrctoe  of  power. 

I  wclfrecolleci  to  have  heanl  of  that  famous  and  consutn' 
male  rommamler  Hannibal,  the  leader  of  ihc  Canhagi 
frho  was,  above  all  others,  victorious  in  arms,  and  wlio  coo 
fpssed  that  a  secure  peace  was  better  than  the  hope  of  a  vr 
toiy.     And,  if  1  should  bear  or  should  read  the  contrary, 
would  not  believe  it.     What  hopes  of  victory  had  not  Poa 
pey  the  Great  in  Thessaly,  where,  having  at  h'm  command 
three  parti  of  the  world,  he  despised  the  peace  kj  often  " 
derediohim  by  Cxsar;  ttiU,  skilful  as  he  was  tn  Teals  tifai 
He  was  the  Aril  to  flee. 
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Peace  preserves,  and  augments  within  ilself,  whaH 
useful:  wiih  war  it  is  otherwise.  It  bursts  ssunJcr  the  bondl 
of  friendship,  and  imposes  shackles  of  its  own  forging.  Haj 
the  ardour  of  war  be  cooled,  and  justice  prevail  under  fevour 
of  the  Divinity!  I  conclude  this  reply  by  reminding  you  of  the 
words  of  Petrarca,  so  familiar  to  you,  where,  in  his  feiiers  ad- 
dressed to  Italy,  he  speaks  of  morals- 
Written,  or  1  should  rather  say,  scrawled,  with  aij| 
haud,  this  tenth  day  of  July.  May  God  preserve  you.  j 
DOHATU  Accij 
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LtlUrfrom  Franco  Saccktlti  to  Asture,  Lord  of  Fatnzt 
tiothe  sonnils  in  praise  ofprare. 

No  comfort  is  greater  to  the  servant  than  this,  thai 

he  is  labouring  under  atHictions  he  should  convey  his  Xaxtati- 
tations  to  his  lord.  I  may  be  compared  to  one  who,  coiming 
out  of  the  tomb,  knows  what  death  is.  If  in  the  space  of  tbkly- 
thrce  years  I  iiave  twice  received  the  shock,  I  am  Ui«  better 
able  to  judge  how  painful  is  the  blow:  and  f  witi  sine  thai 
others  may  not  weep  as  I  have  wept.  Magnificcnl  1(»^  if  [ 
should  tindly  receive  the  gift  of  eternal  life,  as  happened  to 
Job,  1  feel,  according  to  ray  faculty,  a  considerable  portioo  of 
his  pains.  In  recounting  ihem  I  shiill  not  go  a  great  way 
back,  but  shall  confine  myself  to  the  mention  of  those  which 
have  befallen  me  since  I  left  your  clemency.  On  my  way 
billier,  men  in  arms  were  assembling  from  every  side,  *od  W* 
ginning  to  joeave  a  web,  which  was  wrought  in  such  a  (otm  u 
to  cause  a  greater  dread  for  the  future.  Amid  these  nrepara- 
lions  I  was  assailed  by  a  confluence  of  twenty  mouiiis,  com- 
plaining of  divers  diseai^es.  one  of  one  infirmity,  one  of  ano- 
ther; and,  in  addition  to  this,  one  of  my  sisters,  who  had  made 
an  advantageous  match  some  years  before,  now  bereft,  of  ever}' 
property,  and  broken- hearted,  sought  refuge  in  my  hnuite.  1 
myself  had  to  taste  (Ac /ml  o/caunl  Albcri^a  [bitter  tVuit],  all 
my  |iossessions,  and  the  furniture  of  live  iinartmenls.  having 
been  burnt,  with  the  exception  of  ihe  bedding.  My  oU  jars 
were  broken,  and  the  oil  spilled,  of  ihc  value  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  florins;  and  my  loss  in  wine  was  nearly  of  the 
amount.  Twenty  fine  oran^-ti-ces  had  been  cut  dc 
fuel;  and  the  houses  of  my  labourers  burnt,  with  their  fi 
and  utensils,  together  with  ntany  other  losses,  whidi  i 
i>c  impossible  to  nolo  down.  The  rooft  aiid  planks 
all  been  consumed  by  fire,  nothing  remained  bm  (he  ti 
and  Ihe  decayed  walls,  well  stored  wiUiin  with  ashes. 


;  "mo,  ' 
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Acc'OvitT  or  PorK  joan. 

praised,  and  I  praise  God,  beseeching  him  that  he  will  not  do 
Die  so  much  evil  as  I  have  sustained,  and  which  I  did  not  for- 
merly think  to  receive,  notwilhittandine  I  have,  for  a  lonj;  timo, 
:inticipatcd  ilie  calamitous  evems  which  have  overtaken  — 
country.  Some  comforl  mc,  by  saying,  that  God  visits 
friends;  and  I  reply,  that  1  am  content,  but  that  this  apj 
to  me  to  be  a  new  kind  of  friendship.  Others  tell  me, 
as  1  have  always  been  an  enemy  to  w<ir,  I  have  received 
times  a»  much  damage  a*  another  citizen.  My  answer  to  this 
is,  thai  1  am  truly  grieved  for  tliose  who  have  not  received 
any;  and  that,  if  I  should  desire  the  contrary,  I  should  add  to 
my  misfortunes  envy,  which  would  make  me  more  sorrowful 
than  I  am.  The  day  after  my  property  was  bm^cd,  my  com* 
mune  wished  to  recompense  me  from  the  stores  which  had 
been  laid  by.  I  was  tliankful,  and  glad  that  so  good  a  provi> 
sion  had  been  made;  but  obi>erved,  thai  when  dead,  I  should 
be  freed  from  so  many  pains,  the  burthen  of  which  brought  on 
3  fever  of  ncurly  a  monln's  duration.  This  has  been  succeeded 
by  another  attack,  from  which  I  am  nearly  recovered.  And 
to  the  end,  that  every  one  may  be  certain  that  I  have  always 
been  a  lover  of  peace,  for  which  I  have  a  greater  fondness 
than  ever,  because  1  have  a  greater  need  of  il;  I  have  com- 
posed die  twelve  sonnets,  which  I  send  to  your  lordship;  and 
which,  as  a  rude  man,  I  have  rudely  composed,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  be  clearly  understood;  seeing  that  subtile  writings 
are  by  many  interpreted  variously,  anu  contrary  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  authors  who  frame  them,  more  especially  when  il 
is  tiie  aim  of  malevolcnl  persons  (o  calumniate  the  latter. 

D:4ted  at  Florence,  this  15th  day  of  April,  1397,  with  a 
recomiuendaiion  for  your  servant — 

Franco  de  Sacchetti. 


.1  c count  of  Pime  Joan,  extracleit  frotn  the  work  of  a  ctMrat§d 
chrgyiTUin  of  the  church  of  England. 

[Krora  dio  Monllil;  MiiE>tie<tO 
1  here  insert,  says  thia  divine,  the  following  ritlract, 
pied,  vcrbiilim,  by  my  own  hand,  from  thai  scarce  and  curiouf 
old  book,  entitled,  "  The  Nuremburgh  Chronicle;"  which  was 
printed  at  Nuremburgh,  1403,  in  a  popish  city,  by  popiab 
printers,  and  compiled  by  popish  hands,  no  less  ihan  twei  ' 
four  years  before  the  reformation  by  Lutbcr. 
"  Johannes  Angliciu,"  ks. 
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TRANSLATION. 

^^  John,  of  Encligh  descent,  but  said  to  have  been  boro 
at  Mentz,  obtained  the  popedom  by  sinister  arts;  fur,  she 
palmed  herself  upon  the  world  as  a  man,  when,  in  reality,  she 
was  a  woman.     In  her  youth,  she  accompanied  a  learned  lover 
of  hers  to  Athens;  and  there,  by  attending  the  lectures  of  the 
be^  literary  professors,  she  made  so  great  a  progress  in  eru- 
dition, that,  on  her  arrival  in  Rome,  she  had  few  equals,  and  no 
superiors,  in  all  kinds  of  theological  knowledge.     By  her 
learned  lectures,  and  by  her  masterly  disputations,  she  ac- 
quired so  much  esteem  and  authority,  that  on  the  death  of  Leo, 
she  was,  by  universal  consent,  (as  Martinius  affirms,^  created 
pope.     Some  time  after  her  elevation  to  the  pontifical  dignity, 
she  became  criminally  familiar  with  one  of  her  domestics,  and 
pregnancy  was  the  consequence.     She  took  care,  by  every 
precaution,  to  conceal  this  circumstance,  as  long  as  possible; 
until,  at  last,  as  she  was  walking  (in  public  procession)  to  the 
Lateran  church,  (in  Rome,)  she  was  suddenly  seized  with 
labour-pains,  and  brought  forth  her  infant,  in  that  part  of  the 
street  which  lies  between  the  theatre  and  the  church  of  St. 
Clement.     She  died  on  the  spot;  having  held  the  popedom  two 
years,  one  month,  and  four  days.     Some  writers  affirm,  that, 
to  this  very  day,  whenever  the  pope  walks  in  procession  to  the 
Lateran  church,  he  constantly  ffoes  thither  by  another  way,  to 
avoid  reviving  the  memory  of  the  above-mentioned  detestable 
event;  and  that,  in  order  to  prevent  a  similar  imposition,  (that 
is,  in  order  that  the  infallible  church  may  not  again  mistake 
the  sex  of  her  popes,)  the  new-elected  pontiff  is  properly  ex- 
amined by  the  junior  deacon,  at  the  time  of  his  holiness's  first 
enthronement  in  St.  Peter's  chair — *  *  *  * 

This  said  Mrs.  Joan,  (who  called  herself  John  VIII.)  was 
successor  in  the  popedom  to  Leo  IV.  who  died  A.  D.  855; 
and  she,  herself,  was  succeeded  by  Benedict  III.  Was  not 
this  pope,  at  least,  the  "  whore  of  Babylon?'*'^ 


A  DASHING  ADVERTISEMENT. 

"  Si.  Helena,  Feb.  "11  si.  1811.— To  the  Public.  Stolen 
or  mislaid,  a  devilish  good  silver  hunting  watch,  made  by 
M'Cabe,  London,  (number  forgot,)  with  a  dashing  geld  chain, 
and  two  huge  seals,  without  inscriptions.  Whoever  has  found 
the  said  watch  and  seals,  and  will  de])osit  them  at  the  bar  of 
the  tavern,  or  give  any  infonnation  relative  to  them,  will,  be- 
sides the  thanks  of  the  advertiser,  receive  aw/  reioqrd  he  thinkt 
proj)er.^^ 


CHAIUCTER  OF  THE  MOREAN  GREEKS. 


•From  F.  C.  PouqwciJU^s  TravtUi. 
olhtrjmrli  of  tkt  Otloi 


the  Morta,  Albania,  and 
lan  tmpirt. 


Thr  Morcan  nomtn  bavc  undoubtedly  a  claim  to  the  prize 
•jf  bc&utVi  prrhapa  aho  to  the  palm  >if  virtue.  They  may  proba- 
bly ovc  the  firbt  iulvanlagc  to  physical  causei  not  difficuli  to  be  aa- 
siKned.  Uiinng  Ihc  gi'calcr  part  of  th«  year  the  aun  warms  Ibe 
Morca  with  its  benignant  vays:  the  air  is  free  from  all  humiditfi 
and  charged  with  the  perfume  of  ihousands  of  flowers — is  ptirc 
bikI  vivifying,  while  the  temperature  ii  mild  and  serene  as  io 
our  finest  dayn  of  spring.  I  f  to  this  be  added  the  moderate  share 
of  labour  to  which  the  women  of  the  East  are  subjected,  and  the 
regulur  lives  they  Icadi — in  these  united  causes  a  buSicicnt  reason 
will  be  found  for  tlio  beauty  which  baa  always  distingutahcd  the 
wonien  of  Peloponnesus. 

The  models  which  inspired  Apcllea  and  Phidias  arc  sUll  to  be 
found  among  them.  They  arc  generally  tall  and  finely  formed^ 
tbcir  eyes  are  full  of  fire,  and  they  have  a  beautiful  mouth  oma- 
tucnled  with  the  finest  teeth.  There  arc,  however,  dcgrcea  in  their 
beauty,  tliougb  all  in  general  may  be  called  handitome.  The  Spar- 
tun  woman  is  fitir,  of  a  slender  make,  but  with  a  nuble  air;  the  wo- 
men of  Taygctes  have  the  carriage  of  Pallas  when  she  Bouriahcd 
her  formidable  scgis  in  the  midst  of  a  battle.  The  Messcniao  wo- 
man is  low  in  stature  and  distinguished  fur  her  rmbonfiaint;  she 
has  i-cgular  features,  large  blue  eyes,  and  long  black  hair.  The 
Arcadian,  in  her  coarse  woollen  garment,  scarcely  sutfcrs  the  re- 
gularity of  her  form  to  appear;  but  her  cotmiejiancc  is  expixasivr 
of  great  purity  of  mind,  ami  her  smile  is  the  smile  of  innocence. 
Chaste  a*  daughters,  the  women  of  the  Morca  assume  as  wives 
even  «  character  of  austerity.  Rarely  after  the  death  of  a  husband 
whoni  she  loved  does  the  widow  ever  think  of  contracting  a  new 
engagemeni.  Supporting  life  with  difliculty,  deprived  of  the  ob- 
ject of  her  affections,  the  remainder  of  her  days  are  often  passed 
in  weeping  her  loss.  Eitdowed  with  organs  sensible  to  melody, 
most  of  the  (ircek  women  sing  in  a  pleasing  manner,  accompanying 
themselves  with  a  tctrscliord,  the  totics  of  which  are  an  excellent 
support  tu  the  voice.  In  their  songs  they  do  not  exiol  the  favours 
of  love,  they  do  not  arraign  the  coldness  and  inconstancy  of  a  lo- 
ver; it  is  nthcr  a  young  man  u'ho  pines  away  with  love,  as  the 
grass  is  wiUiercd  on  the  house  tops;  who  complains  of  the  cruelty 
of  liis  inflexible  mistress,— who  compares  himself  to  a  bird  de- 
prived of  his  mate,  to  a  solitary  turtle  kIovc^— who  requires  all  na- 
lorri  in  short,  to  share  in  hi*  sorrows.  At  this  long  recital  of  woes, 
the  companions  of  the  songstress  arc  often  melted  into  tears,  and 
quit  her  with  warm  crpreisioos  of  dcHgh'  at  the  ploaaurc  they 
hare  roccived. 


If  the  Greek  wnmen  hive  received  from  iht  bud  of  n 
gift  of  beauty  as  their  common  dower,  and  a  heart  that  loves  ■ 
ardour  and  stnccnl?,  they  have  the  defects  of  being  vain,  avarici' 
oust  an  ambitious;  at  lean  this  is  the  case  witli  those  in  the  higfc* 
er  ranks  of  society.  Totally  desttimc  of  instruction)  they  are  im 
pable  of  keeping  up  a  conversation  in  any  degree  intei~esUng,  nor 
can  they  supply  their  want  of  education  by  a  natural  playfulness  of 
imagination  urhich  gires  birth  intuitively  to  lively  salllcKt  and  often 
charms  in  women  more  than  cultivation  of  mind.  It  may  be  saJd 
in  general  that  the  Greek  women  know  nothings  even  those  who 
are  bom  in  the  higher  ranks  arc  ignorant  of  the  art  of  presiding  id 
'  their  own  houses;  an  art  so  well  known,  and  &a  well  practiced  In 
our  own  country,  that  a.  woman  destitute  of  leal  knowledge  ha> 
often  by  this  means  drawn  ai-ound  her  a  circle  of  the  most  cuttf> 
vaicd  and  most  amiable  among  the  other  sex.  As  a  proof  of  the 
total  want  of  education  among  the  Greek  women,  1  cannot  h«' 
adding  that  I  have  often  licard  al  Constantinople,  even  from  J 
moiitha  of  lho.sc  who  bore  the  title  of  princesses,  the  groa&est  f 
(^Liage  used  towards  their  servants,  suci)  as  would  not  be  endtq 
among  us  but  from  the  very  lowest  dregs  of  the  people, 
difficult,  from  the  specimen,  to  form  an  idea  of  the  charm  wH 
such  sort  of  female  society  presents  to  Europeans  of  polia 
countries. 

A  belief  in  sorcery  or  witchcraft,  that  great  stumliling' 
of  the  human  understanding  in  all  ages  and  climes,  is  ezcec 
p.'cvalent  in  modem  Greece.     A  number  of  old  Sibyls,  withj 
sorceresses  of  the  race  known  among  us  by  the  name  of  B 
mians  or  Egyptians,  the  refuse  of  Thessaly,  a  country  celebrd 
in  all  times  for  female  magicians,  arc  in  high  repute  in  every  n 
of  the  Morea.     They  explain  signs,  interpret  dreams,  and  all  i 
delirious  wanderings  of  the  imagination.     Reverenced,  leared,J 
ressed,  nothing  is  done  without  consulting  them;  nor  is  it  diffi 
to  conceive  how  unbounded  an  empire  these  impostors  obtain  d 
imaginations  as  ardent,  united  with  minds  as  little  cultivat 
characterize  the  Grecian  women. 

A  Young  woman  wishes  to  know  what  sort  of  a  husband  shJ 
to  have.  She  consults  one  of  these  oracles  of  fate,  who  gives  I 
a  pie  seasoned  with  mint  and  other  aromatic  herbs  gathered  li 
the  mountains.  This  she  is  to  eat  al  night  without  drinking,  i 
go  to  bed  immediately,  first  banging  round  her  neck,  in  a  litlTc 
enchanted  bag,  three  flowers,  one  white,  another  red,  and  ihc  lliird 
yellow.  The  next  morning  she  puts  her  hand  into  the  bag  and 
draws  out  one  of  the  flowers:  if  it  be  the  white,  she  is  to  marry  a 
young  man;  if  the  red,  one  of  a  middle  age;  if  the  yellow,  a  wi- 
dower. She  is  then  to  relate  what  she  has  dreamt  in  the  night, 
and  from  her  dreams  the  Sibyl  draws  omens,  whether  the  hus- 
band is  to  be  rich,  and  whether  the  marriage  is  to  prove  happy  or 
not.  If  the  predictions  be  not  accomplished,  no  fault  is  cvcras- 
rribed  to  the  oracle;  either  her  orders  were  not  exactly  obsetfetli, 
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or  the  KvU-fyef  has  rendered  her  divinations  atwrtive.  This  Hvil- 
e^f,  the  Arima»f»  of  the  ancient^i,  is  a  dxmon}  the  enemy  of  all 
happiness,  ibe  very  lumc  of  whom  terrifies  even  the  most  coura> 
gcnui.  Accui-ding  to  the  Greeks,  this  spirit  or  invisible  |K>wer 
is  grieved  at  all  prosperity,  groans  at  success,  is  iiiitignoni  ai  a 
plentiful  harvest,  or  at  tln^  fu<:undity  of  the  flocks,  murmurs  even 
agiainst  Heaven  for  having  made  a  young  girl  pleasing  or  hand' 
Some.  1 1>  consequence  uf  su  strange  a  superbtilion,  na  one  thinks 
of  congratulating  another  upon  having  handsome  children,  and 
they  carefully  avoid  admiring  ihc  beauty  of  a  neighbour's  horse, 
for  the  KiiU'Cye  would  very  probably  at  the  same  iniitani  ufRict 
(he  children  with  a  leprosy,  or  itie  horMS  with  lameness.  The 
power  of  this  genius  iivcn  extend*  to  lakini?  away  Ircasurcs  of 
every  kind  from  those  by  whoro  they  src  jwsscssed.  If,  however, 
in  complimenting  the  beauty  of  the  children  or  the  horses,  care  is 
taken  lo  talk  of  garlic  or  to  i/<"i  the  chaini  Is  broken 

After  having  shown  how  much  ihe  modem  lirccks  arc  givi-n 
up  to  superstition,  and  the  degree  of  debascincDt  lo  which  their 
m'lnds  are  reduced  by  the  slavery  under  which  they  have  so  long 
languished,  another  feature  of  their  character  nill  appear  the  more 
rxiraordinary;  titis  is  the  vanity  which  all  have  more  or  le»s  of 
being  distinguished  by  ihc  toost  pompoiif.  litles  Nothing  is  heani 
among  them  but  the  titles  of  arciiou,  prince,  must  illustrious,  and 
others  C(|ually  high -Bounding;  the  title  of  his  holiness  is  givrn  lo 
their  priests.  The  child  accustomed  to  forget  the  mou  eiidearing 
of  appellaliont,  the  wife  forgetting  that  which  she  ought  most  to 
cherish,  salute  the  father  and  the  husband  with  the  title  of  signor, 
at  Ihc  same  time  kissing  his  hand.  This  name,  which  is  only  a 
term  of  submission,  is  by  the  pride  of  the  Greeks  preferred  to  all 
others,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  seems  to  acknowledge  superi- 
ority ill  Ihe  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

It  N  frfim  this  Bcnlimciit  of  vanity  that  those  Greeks  who  have 
acquired  any  knowledge  of  die  hisUiry  nf  their  country,  apeak  with 
so  much  pride  of  the  ancient  relics  still  scattered  over  it.  Ac- 
cording to  the  afRnity  which  may  be  found  in  their  names  to  any 
of  those  celebrated  in  antiquity,  Ihey  call  themselves  the  descend- 
ants of  Codnis,  of  Phidias,  of  Themisloclcs,  of  Belisarius.  The 
%ame  sentiment  leads  them  to  hoard  up  money,  that  they  may  bo 
enabled  at  hst  to  purchaae  some  situation  which  shall  give  them 
tlie  pr)wer  of  domineering  over  their  brethren;  and  this  achieved, 
it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  see  them  become  more  insolenl  and 
tyrannical  towards  tliem  than  the  Turks  themselves:  thwr  jui 
in  this  respect  but  too  fiilly  the  common  ssying,  that  the  Turf' 
no  better  instriuucnl  for  enforcing  slavery  than  Ihe  Graek. 
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POETRY. 

S1PE0IMBNS  OF  A  VOLUMB  OF  POBTRT9   ABOUT  TO  BK  PUBLISHBIk 

AT  BALTIMORB. 

•^  health  to  my  native  Utn^i,  on  her  hirth-day^  the  fourth  ofJui^^ 

Land  of  the  exile — my  own  natiTe  land. 

Sweet  refuge  to  the  wretched  of  this  earth! 
To  thee  I  lift  the  bowl  with  eager  hand. 

And  hail  the  glorious  mom  that  gare  thee  birth«  ~ 

Here's  to  our  country— -our  dear  native  home! 

Where  all  that  breathe  the  breath  of  life  are  free; 
Here's  to  the  happy  land  where  strangers  oome^ 

To  share  the  sweets  of  virtuous  liberty. 

The  blue-eyed  German  smokes  his  pipe  at  easey 

Oppressed  Erin  finds  a  refuge  here, 
And,  free  as  his  own  native  Highland  breeve. 

Treads  hardy  Caledonia's  mountaineer. 

The  conq'ror  oheok'd  In  his  eareer  of  blood; 

The  peaceful  monareh  banish'd  from  his  throne; 
The  patriot  who  against  oppression  stood, 

Hei'e  seek  a  refuge— here,  and  here  alone. 

Rage  wild  Ambition's  tempest  where  it  may; 

One  bloody  deluge  roll  o'er  all  the  world — 
Ofir  ark  shall  swim,  regardless  of  its  sway. 

While  tottering  despots  from  their  seats  are  hurl'd. 

E'vn  as  when  one  wide  water  covered  all. 

And  veil'd  from  every  eye  sweet  Nature's  face. 

The  ark  of  yore  sailed  o'er  the  drowned  ball. 
And  saved  the  remnant  of  the  human  race. 

'Land  of  the  exile— >roy  own  native  land. 

Sweet  refuge  to  the  banish'd  of  the  earth! 
To  thee  I  lift  the  bowl  with  eager  hand. 

And  hail  the  glorious  mom  that  gave  thee  birtli. 

Still  may  thy  s^pes  triumphant  wave  in  war; 

StiU  thy  bright  stars  like  glorious  fires  of  Heav'n» 
Shine  quenchless  guides,  to  welcome  from  afar. 

The  exile  from  his  home  and  country  driv'n. 

From  every  comer  of  the  suffering  earth, 

Oh  mayX>ppression's  victim  hither  come! 
And  while  he  mourns  the  land  tliat  gave  him  birth. 

Cherish  the  land  in  which  he  found  a  home. 

Land  of  the  exile— my  own  native  land. 

Mother  of  heroes,  child  of  liberty! 
God  give  thee  strength  against  thy  foes  to  stand; 

Flourish  fbrever--4)e  forever  free? 
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J 29  IMITATION  OV  THE  OLD  WRITXAa. 

T/ungt  cdmmon  are  n»t  mntg-ht, 
[From  the  tame.] 

I  u>VB  the  sun  thtt  shinei  on  everj  flower; 

I  love  the  flower  that  gives  to  all  its  sweetn 
I  love  the  breeze  that*  whisperings  woos  each  bower*- 

But  I  love  Bot  the  maid  that  smiles  on  all  she  meetf . 
Sweet  is  the  modest  rose  that  hlaibes  at  a  kiss} 

Sweet  the  wan  hreexe  that  woos  each  waving  bower: 

Sweet  the  bright  sanshine  at  blithe  morning  hour^— 
Sweet  every  common  benefit  but  this. 

But  did  the  son  by  dsj  and  night  aje  warm, 
vAnd  did  the  warm  breeze  breathe  throui^  all  the  jttirt 

And  the  red  rose  thruogh  every  season  eharm» 
Nor  very  bright  or  sweet  wouM  they  appear. 

And  KH— if  woman's  breatli  be  ne*er  so  sweet. 
And  if  her  Dps  are  redder  than  the  rose. 
And  if  those  lips  a  thousand  sweets  discloae. 

Who  cares  for  them,  if  they  do  smile  on  all  they  mcH' 

INSPIRATION. 

[Prom  the  same.] 

Who  u*t  that  telis 
Bright  Inspiration  dwells 
Ih  silent  vales  and  waving  woods. 
Or  rocky  dells,  by  foaming  floods^ 
Where  never  sunbesm  breaks. 
And  nrMight  but  nature  wakes* 

HeKes— 
It  dwells  in  Beauty's  eyes. 

Vain  all  the  powers  of  solitude; 
Vain  silent  vale  and  waving  wood» 
And  rocky  dell,  and  foamiag  flood 
Thejf  cannot  waken  Fancy's  fires! 
*T\m  Beauty,  Beauty,  that  inspires 
The  soul  to  genius  warm  and  tm*— 
That  loakent  and  rtwMir^  k  too. 

THE  BACHBLOB. 

They  tay  my  heart  is  eold. 

And  never  has  for  lady  sigh*d; 
They  my  Pm  solitai^,  aad  grow  oM 

Without  a  kxvet's joy,  or  father's  muAf  pridt. 

And  let  them  ^  their  will, 

And  call  mo  names,  with  soomful  jeen 
By  heav'n,  there's  not  a  man  among  them  still. 
Who  flattenwomaa  las,  yet  hoUt  her  half  io  dlttr. 
VOC.  vir.  GO 


^46  POETRY. 

How  could  I  uk  a  maid 

To  leare  her  high,  ambitioos  aim, 
And  share  vith  me  the  dull  and  hamble  shade. 

Where  Medioerity  laments  her  slighted  name? 

I  dont  prefer  to  lire 

A  sditary  in  the  crowd; 
Let  me  enjoy  the  smile  a  wife  ean  give^ 

When  loTe  performs  the  half  of  what  it  once  baa  tow'cI. 

Bat,  O!  arert  from  me 

The  disappointed  husband's  sigh, 
Who  finds  too  late,  that  woman*8  constancy 

Scarce  lasts  till  other  charms  seduce  her  wand'ring  eye. 

O,  no,  1  cannot  sue. 

For  neither  rank  nor  wealth  is  mine; 
The  thought  of  thee,  my  girl,  would  pierce  roe  through. 

Whene'er  I  saw  thee  sigh  for  joys  that  once  were  thine. 


NURUZ; 

OK  THE  I,0yS8  OF  THE  &OSK  AND  THE  XICBTINGALX. 

[From  the  Asiatic  Journal.] 

The  following  jeu^d'eBprit  has  a  reference  to  The  Lwet  of  the  Hote  and  thi 
fAtig'htin^ale,  an  eastern  allegory,  founded  on  the  reputed  foadneas  of  the 
hird  for  that  flower  in  the  vernal  season. 

The  Nightingale  a  sonnet  owes 
In  season  to  the  love-ripe  Rose, 
Whose  fairy  perfumes  haunt  the  galcy 
That  tliey  may  listen  to  his  tale. 
Where  Echo,  hid  in  thicket  uigh, 
O'erhcarsand  tells  the  chanter's  joy: 
The  youthful  flowers,  in  spring-robes  drest. 
Envy  the  rose  her  ara'rous  guest; 
But,  as  her  charms  unfold,  the  sun 
Is  by  the  blooming  syren  won. 
And  daily  homage  to  her  pays, 
A  rival  to  the  warbler's  lays. 
To  baflle,  then,  this  adverse  sjiell. 
Oh,  spare  thy  notes,  sweet  Philomel! 
For  Sol,  at  eve,  must  bid  adieu. 
When  thou  thy  suit  can  best  renew; 
With  magic  arm'd,  the  moment  seize. 
Pour  forth  thy  philters  on  the  breeze; 
And,  as  his  fickle  warmth  grows  less. 
Be  tliis  tlie  hour  for  thy  caress; 
Now  sei>enade;  and,  ere  the  morn. 
The  Rose  is  thine,  and  his  the  Thorn, 
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DOMESTIC  LITKRATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

A  •ontluiution  of  Burke'*  [liilorit  nf  Virginli.  b^  L.  H.  GJrinHn,  R«i|.  ■«  M 
the  pTFN,    Mr.  Burliiii'a  viirk,  tmiiiiUng  iiTLhrci 
Inrj  uT  VirEioii,  Iron  llie  fint  rcHlcounii  uf  it  »  ■  cohui)'  of  Circal  Uriuin,  I) 

nboui  clglitlianilriil  [HiK'*!  *'"  IvUig  llie  hiatal?  of  tltal  lUtr  lo  ihi  |w>M  d 
irta.  He  »  ■illrcllnH  nialeriil*  Ibr  m  i>r|ani(e  Kork,  which  will  bo  the  wqW 
of  the  aim  liM  nuntiDiicil,  »<!  contimw  that  hiitor;  to  ilir  iwmb  uTtihFn 

/Jactar  I'.  5iiain 
iJnn,  with  rcmarkan 
•nrca  nEUturj  <d  pri 

.Vr.  JuAn  Mirllith  luu  iwicil  jirofUM*!*  (or  puUIahlag  hj  MbtctiiHian.  i 
ihwi  ^f  uji  of  ihr  I/nitiil  Ndica,  anil  cnnlijpiwia  Britiah  uh]  Sponiah  pon«i  ' 
Thla  wnrk  Hill !«  ■>.Tnni|iiuii»l  h;  •'  nmUiictU  lutamt  ■/  (V  United  A 
attA  lalitrrapMail  laLIt;  anil  Inbin  of  lUttaHmt  t«  ■"  ' 
•1r«rl|it)an  of  liie  Btilial-  whI  b|utiiith  |<OHcHiuni.    11m  pne«  uf  tht  M»i>  s 
UuertplliHt  m  aiiUacribeii  *|II  br  ftlU,  pajriWo  oii  >lt4itci7. 

£/ra. 
ticorsia,  I  ,  . 

pvat  lihonr  mil  vtra  lif  Mr.  SlurfM  ilurtnt  tha  iwrioil  (if  fourtHn  jsin  in 
whiili  )ie  hilil  Ilie  nIRee  a(  aurTi]ror-tiini>r>l  of  (iForgia.  Thi  map  li  to  mo- 
uroriial  »  [u  fire  n  licw  nf  ibo  Nljiccnt  <9untTin,  partiouUrlf  that  pari  el 
Sonib  Cainliiia  bcnilcriiig  uu  llw  •tat*  of  flaiir[ia,  Uial  part  iiT  the  Miiaiiup|>i 
terrliorjr  vUirb  «u  ibeicalof  tlie  ■ir  ailh  tbeCrmk  IbiliuWi  and  a  miiiidar*- 
lilc  poi^Du  at  Ibe  flfiridBa.    The  price  of  ibia  map  to  auba«ribcn  olll  be  leu 

Ihrln'a  ^I«p  of  Lwiiiiana  ami  the  kIjkmM  tountrr  ia  in  ilie  prraa. 


•  repiiblitlH'l  Rhoda,  ■  dotfI,  frnia  I 
obwrreilie  snilui  RTleacn,  "hai 

iiMi  ^n«ral1;  prn. 


olioao  pictl)  faeu  Hid  tta- 


■loo  Mlitlon.    •■  Wt  haie  ai 
the  fell. , 

pmiaal  of  all  i.ur  fi'iiiuli  r-  mlm;  [..ri.diiarl.  ii.  iIiim 
dnating  niannvn  breuina  ilangcnrat  [loaaraaiaiu,  Tr  _ 

irrcnlniiun  and  friToiiir." 

AHcr  giilng  a  pntnl  view  (if  ihr  inehlanti  xnil  sbaraetrn,  they  euiKluda 

lliuai—-"  Wc  Lavr  tmrwl  ihv  IuiIIdx  oiillinva  of  ihi*  nnttl.     I  hn  ilory  bohti 

an  inalrucIlT*  tnoral,  and  la  nlaiul  In  lanpiage  perlml)'  inlietl  to  ihia  ilnwlplj 
n(  «n[in|[,  Th'  chai^teri  arc  all  well  ilnwD.  Thai  (4  Uliiula  ii  a  nr;  juM  A 
llnpaticin  af  the  lank  antl  watirrinfl  ditpuiuluui  of  u  yoaa);  fcmalr  plavtrti  ir 
■mlnrnuaiuE  a  utiulirmi  monl  rwiituile  uu  Ihr  mie  lianili  awl  ■ 
Hire  aitil  p^ilcrjns  amUllon  ou  ihe  other.  I'hc  folliea  and  isaiinan 
life  >re  CUthruU;  Unetibnl:  auil  ihe>«  apln  arc  well  ralkml  hj  u 
scltcil  charaeirn,  in  whom  iIm  hnral)-  of  tirtoa  ahlnu  (bnh  witli 
flrahnrMi  fiirailil^  imnrealng  upon  tlio  wonlilppcra  nf  laahiOBaUt  depratiljt  ll 
neanocB  aa  well  *a  iVe  srimhulllf  of  lb  -       -        '      " 


M.  Ctrrta  dn  Strra  it  dow  |itio(  * 
taitka  iihI  (vnltrava  of  Lhii  ctlj. 


«  of  laeurtm  on  botaB]>  u  &•■ 


518  raitcTtn  trnuiivtx  ivo  ficitmeir. 

The  pubUeilkn  ofMr.  Colihctt'k  Weekly  PoUtied  HegiMcr,  ia  die  Uab 
Stktci,  coiDinenHil  on  the  ?lil  iiltimn,  ■(  New  Tork.  llie  Gnl  nuntwr  (■ 
lUhnI  Ihere  «u  No.  I.  vol.  XXX.  written  in  EngluHl,  mi  the  etb  of  Jmhmt  b 
Th«  «nrk  ii  ui  be  ooolinued  weekly,  M  amiy  M  pouible,  and  to  eaiukt  MM 
of  M  r.  Cflbtictt'a  entyt,  «h>oh  Iirtc  lieeii  {luUiilicil  in  tlie  «■ 
b«n  in  Bn^uiil,  with  the  ■dilltioo  at  noteii  hut  dU^/ty  of  M 
the  tunc  pro,  Hnt  out  (ram  ZafftaH  in  «t 


FOREIGN  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE.^ 

ISeUrted  and  nbrid^d/rem  late  Jiriliih  pHblttaUmtSy 
Frfiliin  Qaris  of  b  dCw  hind. 

The  fbUowipg  Hrlitle  but  in  il  Hinietbinf  cxtrenidj  •himiiiial. 
^TaiBuiisal  initrnnient/tie  hiaulrtd /tet  m  lenph,  kcdib  ill  butridli 
yet  if  Ibew  «lt«t  i-Billjr  are  lEiitrttil  bf  tirikUont  in  the  ttmaiph 
ititj  DM  be  remlewd  muaifiil  bf  nmnt  of  inilpal^ionlte  Iniglh,  If 
pmition  (X  meUI,  or  combination  of  melula!  I'a  OT  Ilie  leut,  the  * 
neh  «n  inilrumcnt  would  be  inoemnl.  A  mm  niigbt  lie  in  hi*  tieO.  M 
ooliee  by  ■  rrritaOvf  of  •  ebUBS  in  the  wMthcr;  ht  might  gatbar  ftoM  Ab 
■prighU]'  lonn  nr  hii  iDOnitur,  belter  thin  frnm  \oy  wiilehnian,  Iha  banatiU 
nornlng  ■brai  to  braik  on  him:  or  he  might  infer  fmni  the  svbuidMlfnMarf 
blivirei,  ihc  probability  of  a  wet  dny,  andprandebiniKirwIUielntUoiiMMil- 
■be')'*    Wi*t  ^'>^' — '"  ''■'  milcr  «urnii>e. 

"  Not  only  ■«!«*)•  mid  Te^ublu,  but  ninenl  hodies  tin  are  ttbmUA  (9 
(he  ehtngca  of  ttmoiplieric  tcmiierMurc.  MeUU  ire  well  kDo«o  (o  cxpMrf  er 
coatriBI  1}  tncb  ■Itttsckmi  md  in  llie  TStli  Tolume  of  PhiliMopbUal  TraoM^kii^ 
general  Ri>y  baa  ihowa  that  the  cxii^n^on  of  lh«  ttrcl  peiidnlum  of  a  clotk  * 
neh,  thai  tierj  (bar  tlegreei  of  the  ihenaonieter  will  muw  a  ntriaiifin  nta  «• 
oond  per  day  in  (lie  going  of  ■  clock.  Hraia  will  be  abuilutely  alierril  jb  1(*  B- 
tun,  merely  by  being  niapended  in  a  damp  alroaaphere.  Madtiinc  Kotauul  le- 
■Bribeaa  lery  aingnlar  kind  of  harp,  which  ahe  aBvinaganlenof  M,  IIii,  Ulurr- 
preu  fauiider  at  Baale,  in  SwiticriaDil,  which  mult  haie  been  niailr  do  ibit 
prlnalplc  of  expafiwon.  '  It  ia  ixinipaaed,'  ahe  aaya,  *  of  loui'tn'n  ■irca  etni^ 
ditpoioil,  balciieil  at  one  end  10  a  pinllion,  and  at  the  other  eul  tii  ■  vail  ai  iha 
eatrrmity  nf  the  gaRlen,  and  M  Ihe  diataaee  of  about  livu  handm)  frrt.  Tb* 
variationi  of  the  atmnphere  excite  the  ribnliona  of  lhe«  wimi  and  make  ibcm 
tound  in  a  aingulaf  manner.  In  ictUed  wcalticr,  eoniiBDily  blr  nr  cuoalMilj; 
rainy,  the  iotlruBMnt  b  ailcnt.  If  any  change  i>  to  haplicn;  if  any  diaiar*  -— 
it  riling,  of  whieb  no  appearwnoe  ■(  yal  pcreeiiwd;  if  coulrary  wliidt  ai 
lo  mnleiid  for  emi'irc;  llie  aerial  muiis  begin),  and  ihua  aanounaM  ■)« 
tiOuaotiUelenicutaWimetimn  tBenty-four  Iwura  bcforcbaud.'  " 
llenfralenea.— nilde  Society. 

flie  follouing  (td'Bot  •hinra  thai  Ihe  plan  and  prineipin 
Societiei  arc  by  nu  uciu<>  ebaululc  MOieltira,  or  thiup  iKfore  nnhv 
iKsh  beneTotcnl  initiuiiiuni  wcra  not  cunUnunlT  i*  uiolhtr  quealiiM. 
T?ir  iMutnuJi'arnal,  Sainrdag,  fVA.  it,  1791. 

"Our  rclnmbnrgli  IrUcia  make  menlino,  Ilial  tbv  ctai 
|iTea  onlrri  for  pi-intixR  ilu  Old  (ml  New  'I'neiamint  m  Ihu  Kuiata>  |i 
The  edllinn  it  tn  be  made  at  AmMenlani,  and  a  fair  thle  Ittl  agaii 
for  theolocical  niDarki,  lo  be  thirvia  Inirrted  by  luoh  lUrinea  a         _^ 
gntnMd  for  that  i>Bq«ae   Rank  (amity  ia  10  buy  nna  tif  thtt  MMf  j  an<  ■ 
M  bci  Kid  at  a  mudeiaip  pri«c,  I'lir  the  uic  of  ihc  four.  Wi«U nwry  y  ' 


rOaEIQN  LlTERiTLRE  AVO  SLtU 

ig*  Ml  UuiUbIa  an  KRiDpI'-,  ■ml  p^  ihe'r  •ub>eeu  ■  riRhl  (o  think  for  tlicm- 
■eini  in  »li|rinn*  maiirn,  t1i>  lEflmliU  eoniBiiiiiioa  knitlil  In  grmlj  lcH«icri. 
fcy  iliirrc  being  tnt  few  leU  hi  Htlkie  ilic  nbxinl  •loelriof  «f  Iniuwbiunliilioo." 

Antii|iiiilcL 

r^oma,  Jatmary  IS.— ITii  part  of  Inri*  belongine  to  ibo  gmminieiit  (it 
iht  LilUml*,  forming  ■  pan  of  lIlflMm,  ind  liues  Ihe  lime  ijf  Augaitiu  joined 
hi  Itnlj'i  cfMitnliK  iiunH>niu4  Di»iiim«nU  nf  ilwt  briirutil  |i«rioil  of  ihc  Hosun 
«npin,  innisnlirlj  intheformrri^  flmiriihing,  nnw  ileeijnt  lown  nf  FoUiknd  in 
tb*  ndfliboarhood  of  Ti'Uit.  Ihe  tvmilia  et  ibe  Uomu  imi^iiheim  U  PUU 
kntF  liBca  frequBnllj  dcMiibnt,  but  ■nvinicinill}'.  Mutliil  ItUrmnnt  HtMinia 
vorkiDsii  In  >1ig  rouDd  il,  aluih  l>rtfaurn)  Mine  inrormilioii  rripcKiiig  thii  mn- 
uiiiuvnt  uf  »miqiUij;  but  it  WH  tCTf"«l  fw  Mr.  Puler  Noblle,  irDhilnl  ■( 
TrirR,  to  pniMcil  M  Air  thii  taniitivr  ll<a(  ••  nusli  hu  lw«ii  itiieiKenO  ander 
grouul  u  «u  bclbr*  abom  )I,  and  in  {iroio  Ihc  poulbilit)'  of  clcuring  ihc  vhiilc 
of  thii  iBngniGoEni  buililing  rrom  ibe  iiibliiili,  b«  >tu  *lw>,  out  ot  >«1  lor  (he 
\iru,  vaantnit  raata  dl  a  tanipte  iil  AiigUilu*,  aud  nf  a  Kuoub  gaU,  at  Pola. 
•nd  Mcuntd  (bom  a*  far  aa  pOHible,  in  niiJrr  id  |p>B  th«  (ricad*  of  aubiiuilj  ■ 
fomtihtiu  norit  upun  thu  aul^ecl.  The  lanie  Mr.  M«Ule  haa  *lu  ilravn  fraa 
4he  robUati  and  Aom  uliliiiua,  tha  adniinlili  aquciluaUi  in  tl>«  \trrHMf  at  Tnem, 
ihat  an  aboofRonin  atiRin.  lie  hai  kI  pouple  to  dig  in  abore  ihirl]'  placo^ 
(Uid  tiu  ilitMTCiTd  the  ■hole  line  of  Ihc  wjucdust  from  I'rirM  to  tha  •oorae 
whiab  MppUcd  It  vllb  aalcr.  Hia  impcital  DUtJMtf  baipinlcd  Air.  Nobilc  Uii«« 
Ihooaand  tlilter  Duntia  to  soiiljria*  lb*  digtC'nR  out  uf  ihc  Human  anlliiiilikiu  IV 
la,  and  an  equal  aum  tv  etaniiuii  fartlicr  ibc  autiquilin  iu  iJic  nrigbboariraod  of 
TritM. 

CoTcrnTDcal  nf  Eejpt. 

OiiD  of  tlie  bcH  prmfa  which  eould  be  olTercd,  perhapii  nf  the  Mp«riariu* 
biliff  of  ibe  iWHciii  gu'criimcul  b  ^sjft  to  llial  of  llic  Jtamchikei  whish  pre- 
ecdcd  it,  la,  Ibal  iliiring  Ihe  Iko  yeun  abenec  nf  Iha  pnaeiit  Paaba  In  Anbla, 
aa«oiut>atiicd  hj  all  tbc  male  brauBhei  of  hia  fiiniilja*  miUtajry  aomniaiidan,  and 
■warljr  Ibc  whok  of  hit  longr,  the  iDfM  pcrfc«t  and  ondiiturbeil  tiWHiuill'ij'  bii 
prenilcd  ihrouKhnul  ibe  vbnlcofllieooiinlrj.froinlhe  waeoMlafdicDctlaflo 
(he  Mluwt*  of  Uir  Nile:  ahila  il  la  knoato  that  undn  llw  pinrninenl  of  lit* 
Maouiluke  Inf i,  Ibe  banlct  of  tho  riw*  vcn  dltklod  at  errrj  flftf  niiUa  into 
dlUriota  comnuodEd  b;  Arab  uliclk*  and  pell;  cbicftaliia,  contlnnaltjt  at  ■ar.  aa 
Wall  at  Uwl  the  rcicning  bej  darsil  ■earedj  quit  the  eiuild  <if  Cairo  bdbre  in- 
aomction  and  tumuli  fajltmed.  The  tiwltaf  Nordon,  Pocotk,  Kitbalir,  Vol- 
n<7,  nud  Saiirji,  ■llli  all  tbe  lUll  earlier  oi-ilcn  on  thai  euunu-},  giic  a  picture 
ofcamlaniaiHl  jprneralanarab}',  and  rvprcaeiil  li  aa  aluiuN  inipuniblc  to^l  the 
banka  uf  ihe  river,  or  the  edge  of  tnliivatjiin  vlthoiit  being  n>Jih«l  anil  plnsdiif- 
nl,  aklle  llie  ilrtM  of  a  Chrltllan  wm  iiifficlcBt  lu  draw  ilnwn  ibe  lanlta  of  ihe 
loweu  ncdcra  Oa  Ihe  indiiiiloal  nlui  ixire  it.  At  thii  nomenl,  nn  the  aHitrBry, 
Iranquillitf  an!)  tmftij  etcr;  whci'c  prenilt  dcacrti  arc  uow  paiHhln,  DiuUietul- 
•d  ami  uaarmcd.  ohleb  oci'e  uol  tiiCn  to  U*  cniued  in  lafi'ii  ulibwil  a  targa 
nllilii'f  rKon,  and  the  drnaa  of  an  Kumpean  bai  Ixrconie  th«  lanti  |ia(al>art  to 
nblaln  aaevinmailatioa,  proUslign,  and  mi>cet, 

Piiinti  of  puUic  Initi-uctlon  and  •rilaoatiuu. 

1.  Tbu  rengton  thouM  form  Ibe  HiniUal  baiii  of  edontion. 

t.  Ttal  enlltgci  and  boanliDg^climli  •bi«l>l  nut  iwl>  he  under  ll.r  luper- 
latCtHleiiar  of  iba  kiral  ■olboritiei,  but  under  ilutiif  (ha  arehbiabnpa  and  Uabopa, 
who  riioubl  h**e  p«acr  to  relorm  the  aliiuea  ibir(  ntmf  diwnitr  Ihcrno. 

>  Tliai  Iba  Wdw|n  ihwhl  bt  em|Hi«(f 
••rie*  In  pmpartiaa  to  ih*  ilKficiaaeiu  nf  rrli. 
•f  Iht  popala^B  anil  th^  iLocpsi 


mmm 
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4.  Tlmt  the  bishops  thouM  haTe  the  right  of  Mppointing  to  the  plaeet  of 
lfrincJ|MiU  ill  the  colleges  ami  schools.  The  princi[»al  to  ap|X)int  the  profcason; 
hut  tlie  bishops  to  be  neTertheless  empowered  to  dismiss  i»eraoQa  who  maj  be 
incapable,  or  whose  ]iriticiplcs  niaj  be  recognised  as  dHtigcroua. 

5.  That  the  universities,  as  they  now  exist,  shall  be  continued  ander  the 
supei  intendvnce  of  the  minister  of  I  he  interior.  The  minister  to  be  adTbed  as 
to  the  means  of  joining  thereto  religious  instruction,  and  of  making  literarr  ta> 
loots  flonrish. 

G.  That  the  centrnl  commisuon  of  public  instruction,  the  zchI  and  talents  of 
vhich  his  imijcsty  will  honour  and  reward,  should  remain  suppresaed. 

Engine  Vipcs:  new  manufacture. 

The  pipes  of  the  engines  used  in  France,  for  exting^iUiing  fire,  are  made 
of  flax,  and  are  found  to  anA«  cr  the  purpose  much  betti:r  than  tliose  made  of 
Icntht'.-.  I  licy  are  woven  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wicks  of  pntcnt  lami?$,  and 
ran  Ik  nisite  of  any  length  wiihnui  u  seam  or  joining.  When  tlic  uuter  runsa 
short  time  llircMjgh  the  pi|M.'s,  the  fiax  bwclls  and  no  water  caenpeSy  ilioiijrh  the 
pressure  be  \er}'  great.  'I'hey  are  more  poilable,  not  m>  liable  to  be  out  of  re* 
I>air,  Slid  du  not  cost  by  one  half  so  much  rs  the  leathm*  ones  used  in  thia  coun- 
iry.    This  article  is  now  manufHcturcd  in  Glasgow. 

The  Bank  of  France. 

The  Jilonitciir  of  January  26  contains  a  long  report  on  the  atate  of  the 
bank  of  France,  made  by  M.  I^fitte,  provisional  gowrnrN*,  at  a  general  meeting 
of  pro]>rictors  (m  the  preceding  day.  He  gave  the  following  flCateinent  of  ibe 
opei*atioriS  of  the  bank  during  the  previous  year.  I'hc  sums  discounted  on  cfim- 
mercial  bills,  for  the  first  half  yeur,  amounted  to  106,^10,830  fr.  and  for  the  se> 
cond  half  year  lo  97,354,49.)  fr.  making  n  total  of  *2i);i,.'iri5,:>:23  franca.  Inhere 
were  besides  bills  on  the  departments,  to  the  amount  of  I0,96C»^3  fr.  nego- 
tiated by  the  treasury. 

iVJ.  Lafittc  als^j  stated,  that  the  profits  of  the  bank  during  the  saroc  year, 
arising  from  the  intc-resl  on  its  capital  and  its  disctHints,  amounted  to  5,989,174  fr. 
The  shareholders  bad  in  consequence  recei\ed  five  and  one-third  per  cent,  on 
their  shares,  calculated  ut  l,t2U0  fr.  each,  or  six  and  two-fifths  per  cent,  on  tlieir 
orip;iual  value  of  l,(XiO  fr.  The  capital  of  the  Imnk  had  also  been  increased  by 
518()  fr.  which  were  carried  to  the  reserve  account,  as  directed  by  law. 

The  fullo\f  ing  are  n  few  of  the  general  observations  witli  which  the  repoiter 
concludes.— 

'*  In  laying  before  you  the  state  of  the  bank  at  such  a  ])criod,  the  emmcil- 
general  consoles  itself  for  the  hinallncss  of  the  dividend  which  it  has  to  oflfer  you 
by  congratulaiing  itself  and  you  that  a  )»art  of  the  capital  was  not  swallowed  up 
in  the  general  political  ui^eck  of  France.  An  event  unparalleled  in  historr,  which 
brought  under  our  wulU  ail  Europe  in  arms  agttin&t  uh,  seemed  imi>oasiblc  lo  oc- 
cur again  in  the  same  century.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  did  occur  again,  al* 
most  in  ilic  sa:ne  }  ear;  for  a  different  cv.msc  indeeil,  hut  attended  with  more 
alarming  symptoms.  Trade,  the  fnend  of  peace,  and  the  hank,  which  cannot 
prosper  but  with  tra()e,  are  both  neccs&anly  compromised  by  great  political  coa- 
\nlsions.  Mcvenheless,  in  hpite  of  so  many  dangers,  and  obstructions,  you  will 
see,  certau'.ly  not  without  some  surprise,  that  though  the  bank  has  not  relaxed 
in  its  operations,  nn<l  ihougli  its  discounts  have  been  \cry  considerable,  it  has 
not  sustained  one  single  loss  in  this  confusion,  and  not  one  known  house  has 
ceased  to  honour  its  engagements." 

OERMASkT. 

A  curious  paper  on  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  has  been  published  in 
Schwegger's  Journal,  by  Aansten.  lie  endeavours  to  show  that  the  earth  hai 
four  magnetic  poles.  In  1769  one  of  the  nr>rth  magnetic  poles  was  sitnateJ  in 
north  latitude  9  deg.  17  min.  and  east  long,  fi-uiu  Ferrol  '277  deg.  40  min.  5  $ce. 
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Tb«  Siberian  north  magnetie  pole,  in  1815,  vas  tituated  in  north  lat  Sj  (leg. 
21  m'lD.  5  ICC.  and  kmg.  east  from  Perrol  153  deg.  4ti  min.  In  1775,  one  of  the 
•oulh  magnetic  polea  was  in  south  lat.  71  deg.  30  min.  5  tec.  and  ISO  deg.  53  and 
3-4  rain,  east  long,  from  Ferrol;  the  second  in  south  laL  77  deg.  16  min.  75  sec. 
and  '254  deg.  23  min.  east  long,  from  Ferrol. 

Antiquities. 

Home,  Oct.  28.— Tliere  has  j«ist  been  fo<md  upon  the  Appian  Way  an  an- 
cient suuHlial,  drawn  upon  marble,  with  the  names  of  the  wiiMU  in  Greek.  It  u 
eiactlj  calculated  for  the  latitude  of  llome.  According  to  hieal  circumstanees, 
it  is  concluded  to  be  the  discus  belonging  to  ilerodes  Attivus,  and  described  by 
Vitruviuf. 

The  statues  from  France  arc  to  he  placed  iu  the  V&tican  museum:  73,000 
Scudi  arc  to  Ite  devoted  to  it«  eiilurgeroenL 

The  king  of  Naples  has  onlcred  the  continuation  of  the  uorks  at  the  exca- 
vation of  Pompeiia;  two  hundred  workmen  have  been  addetl  to  the  former  num- 
ber; workmen  are  digging  about  the  villa  Matlei,  by  onler  of  tlie  prince  of  peace. 
Ilesiilcs  a  .Moaaie  pavement,  Scareophagi,  fragments  of  columns,  &c  they  have 
found  a  bust  d  Seneca,  iiiscribeil  with  his  name. 

Ancient  Map  of  the  worid. 

Tlie  late  Dr.  Vincent  obtained  for  this  country  a  fac  himile  of  an  ancient 
planisphere,  or  map  of  the  world,  delineated  iu  llie  coiiveul  of  Muranoy  at  Ve- 
nice.   It  is  now  iu  ilie  British  museum. 

The  first  number  is  just  published,  of  Popular  Pastimes,  being  picturesque 
representations,  beautifully  coloured,  of  the  customs  and  amusements  of  Great 
Britain,  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  accompanied  with  historical  descriptions. 
To  be  continued  monthly  till  completed  in  oue  volume. 

Part  IV.  of  the  selection  of  one  hundred  and  ten  engravings^  from  baron 
Denon's  celebrated  travels  in  Egypt,  is  ready  for  publication.  It  contains  a  view 
of  ruins  at  Medinet  Abou:  immense  blocks  of  granite:  view  of  the  garden  of 
the  institute  at  Cairo:  Egyptian  barber:  mode  of  passing  the  Nile:  assembly  of 
sheikhs:  mode  of  making  macaroni:  hieroglyphics,  size  of  nature:  historical  bas- 
relief.  I'his  splendid  work  will  be  completed  in  twenty  parts,  folio,  price  five 
shUliugs  each. 

W.  T.  Brande,  esq.  has  nearly  ready  to  api>ear,  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
the  British  Specimens  deposited  in  the  geological  collection  of  the  roval  institution. 

Limborch*s  Account  of  the  Inquisition,  abridged,  and  continued  by  extracts 
from  subsequent  writers,  is  printing  in  an  octavo  volume,  with  engravings. 

Dr.  Styles  is  preparing  for  tlie  press.  Considerations  on  the  Revival  of  PopC' 
ry  in  Europe,  and  the  character  and  influence  of  secular  establishments  of  rcli- 
giwi,  one  volume,  octavo.  This  work  will  embrace  a  particular  view  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  ecclesiastical  afTairs  in  France. 

A  translation  of  Kotzebue*s  interesting  work,  entitled.  The  Kustian  Priso- 
ner of  War  in  France,  will  very  shortly  ap|>ear. 

A  Narrative  of  a  Ten  Years  liesidence  at  the  Court  of  Tripoli,  fnmi  the 
original  correspondence  in  the  iKMsession  of  the  family  of  the  late  Richard  Tul- 
by,  esq.  British  consul,  is  preparing  for  the  press,  iu  a  quarto  volume,  illustrated 
by  several  coloured  plates. 

Mr.  Allen  has  in  the  press.  Modern  Judaism,  or  a  brief  account  tii  tho 
opinions,  traditions,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  maiutaincd  and  prmctiscd  by  the  Jews 
in  modem  times. 
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Mr.  Robert  Bachaium*  of  Gkiigow,  will  looii  publish  a  work  oo  the  HuttOfJ 
and  GoDttruotion  of  Steam  Boats,  illustrated  by  numerous  engraTingt. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  handsomely  printed  in  three  large  quarto  vokimc^ 
price  6^  ]5«.  The  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  aseertsined  from  hiatorieal  tettioumy 
and  circumstantial  eTidenee.  By  the  Hey.  G.  S.  Faber,  rector  of  Ixnag  NevtOBj 
Yarm. 

Mr.  T.  Williams  is  preparing  for  the  press,  An  Essay  on  ReKgioua  Liberty, 
in  which  will  be  considered— -the  iirimitive  terms  of  Christian  eomroanion,  the 
rtg^t  of  private  judgment,  the  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  the  horrid  eflectt 
of  intolerance. 

To  commence  on  the  1st  of  March,  with  a  correct  likeneti  highly  finished  of 
a  well  known  fashionable  fop.  No.  I.  splendidly  printed  in  post  octavo,  price  Is. 
6d,  of  a  new  monthly  work,  entitled,  The  Busy  Body,  or  men  and  manners^ 
edited  by  Humphrey  Hedgehog,  esq.  author  of  The  General  Post  Bag,  Bejccttfd 
Odes,  A  month  in  Town,  Ice  Sec. 

Mr.  Thibert  of  the  university  of  Paris,  proposes  to  publish  A  Genealogical 
Table,  dis^ilaying  the  science  of  the  French  language,  after  a  modem  and  excel- 
lent French  author,  who  wrote  aod  died  in  England.  The  price  of  the  wock 
to  iubscribers  is  not  to  exceed  one  guinea. 

Mr.  C.  Eamshsw  has  in  the  press,  in  royal  l6mo.  An  Abridgment  of  Wal- 
ker^s  Pronouncing  Dictionary;  with  additions,  alterations,  corrections,  and  criti- 
cal remarks.  The  explanatory  part,  a  principle  feature,  will  be  co|nous,  and  the 
pronunciation  intended  to  be  subservient,  will  be  simple  and  obvious. 

Speedily  will  be  published.  The  City  of  the  Plague,  a  dramatic  poem.  Bj 
John  Wilson,  author  of  The  Isle  of  Palms,  &c. 

Mr.  John  Weyland  has  in  the  press,  in  an  octavo  volume.  The  Principle  of 
Population,  as  affected  by  the  progress  of  society,  with  a  view  to  moral  and  poli- 
tical consequences. 

In  the  press,  a  new  work  entitled.  The  Elements  and  Genius  of  the  FVcmIi 
Language,  being  a  natural  and  I'ational  method  of  teaching  a  language  with 
sciences,  deduced  from  the  analysis  of  the  human  mind. 

Memoirs  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  and  of  their  relations  with  European  Turkey, 
translated  from  the  m*iginal  manuscript  o(  M.  de  Vandencourt,  late  general  in  the 
Italian  service,  with  a  very  accurate  and  comprehensive  map. 

M.  Puigblanoh,  the  Spanish  patriot,  is  about  to  publish  The  Inquisition  Ub< 
masked;  or  the  triumph  of  humanity  and  liberality  in  Spain;  being  a  history  of  the 
conduct  and  objects  of  that  tribunal,  and  a  dissertation  on  the  necessity  of  its 
suppression. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Metcalfe  is  preparing  A  Translation  of  a  Selection  of  the  Lettera 
of  Ganganelli  (Clement  XIV.)  in  a  duodecimo  volume,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life 
preAxed. 

Mr.  Belsham  is  preparing  A  letter  to  the  Unitarians  of  South  Wales,  con- 
taining a  reply  to  the  bishop  of  St  David. 

An  Abridgment  of  Robinson's  Scripture  Characters  is  in  a  forward  ttate^ 
at  press,  in  one  volume,  13mo.  for  the  use  of  schools. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hawker  has  neariy  completed  his  Commentary  on  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  with  the  text  at  large.  Part  $7  is  just  published,  and  the 
work  vrill  be  finished  in  the  ensuing  spring,  making  in  the  whole  40  parts.  An 
edition  of  a  smaller  size,  without  the  text,  is  also  printed  at  a  very  modente 
price. 


Beetolig  Puhtithrd. 

EgJliti  •  wriea  of  mgniinp,  vibllHiinii  ih>  (ocaarf.  Bii(ii|uiUFt,  aruh 

tore,  MMurac,  inhaUunti.  luloid*,  hi.  of  il»t  ea(iair7i  mIccIciI  tnim  ibc 

bralca  work-l^  Vinnt  Deiiui.  Pui  111  MuUiniiii;  the  wmple  uT  IlielHn,  ai  t 

Dou.  (he  KMoei  of  Mcmiioi'T  nc*  of  KiU'mk,  ii  ilijr-brMki  vlcv  ol   Laiot 


I  purlnuta  ol 


DtGiiilrnM  do  Diie 


HiatoiK  ilr  l'Or>gine  Utt  rrogr^n  cl  Or  I 
i)uiontiigil£  U  France  dcpuia  1 'tSt.  jUBju'l  I'sCHiication  at  Na|>o 
L«(iMe,  inoiFii  capiulDr  il'kitinlf  rlc  «i  ■oCHiii  chrf  <Ic  diil^o 
wDeric  dc  la  Irjpim  irhunDcar.    3  rol.  »vij.  it  7». 

Th*  MuntU}  MaKltida  for  Marcfa  laH,  haling  iiiKrWd  K 
the  AnaWeUa  Magi>»nc,  tnakea  Ibe  (bUawini;  iviuu-ki,  in  aim  ,    _ 

•onuined  ia  one  of  ifanae  anialei  agwHil  (b*  aR'niUil  sontcmpl  aiih  whisk  ll 
*ril*n  -of  ohi  EDgland,  and  niiMiaUy  ih>  oriliw.  ti«M  tiarj  Uiiiis  •  mien 
lUi  Be*  aorld. — "  Wrikcn  and  alitan  la  America,  auil  in  dUier  ««nlri*a,  mi 
plaiaj«tl)rDrUi*t  wickdl  ttiiril  nf  •riloniD  Kiiglaiul.  Bliioh  •BCki  10  arcate  w 
flifiiUuli  national  inimouueai  joniM,  iKnecrr,  to  Uic  iiiirllltDni  iitn  of 
«lpM*y,  oomiwli  ui  in  eiiilain  that  llie  vrlwrt  iu  ijuutiun  an  no  le|t"' 
|ipl'«f  Ibn  Kngliah  jiubliSi  biil  Hintid  *];e>il>  of  aaixinsitilad  miniiten.  ol 
,    'dAAaM  in  thnea  of  |>uliUa  ealanily,  and  ux  hitpp.T  mAj  to  the  ikiic*  In 
A«f  MB  allien  miMrvUc.  Tha  pr«cli»  laalwiian  BCaavrin  ofiioliliMllil 
daitB«d  to  rcwnaile  (o  poliiJMil  inpoaitioiu  ibe  fvat  and  amall  *ulgar>  i  ' 
eier)'  oounlry,  eonililulc  the  majority  oT  iha  popalation;  da  he  will  not  [i 
*ha  alluvs  lilaiielf  lo  be  perwidid,  ibat,  whaletvr  he  lite  ulsnl  and  lai 
hit  ■ufferinjp.  he  ii  better  off  than  iSi  oifacr  people.     I'hi*  priDel|ile  (a  IIIuM 
•t  length  in  Uaeblatcli  who  i*  Mill  Ihe  atanilani  (/  trolh  and  virtue  an 
rii|te*n    italnnian.  thuuiiti  iU  ii>9u«n«*,   happilj.  hu   nut  raaiheil    Amori 
Th«r«  it,  bciidn,  anotjier  and  a  bctier  a|>al(i(f  lor  'air  natioiial  titimli,  nam) 
— 4tial  laanj  of  Ihc  ariten  ia  qacMioB  an:  nni  KngUthiUDii,  but  aiightitd  ii 
mam,  *ha  arc  prrferrcd  for  aueh  dirlj  vorkj  and,  bating  obitinrd  the  wnil 
ofaeicnl  of  oilr  publia  joiirnala,  prfl|iajate|  throujcb  ihvir  raedinm,  dr 
aartilit}  and  paaaiv*  obedleuec.  ami  other  •euliiucDU  vbich  are  altca 
ticnl  aint  boiiiHiml  Tnlingi  of  Kngliahiuvn." 

Joba  Soul,  the  aulLor  oT  A  Vitil  Iu  Farii  in  tilt.  I.»  piihliilin! 
entitled.  Paru  Brvialeii  in  I1I<.  bj  way  of  DruHel*.  We  Hinit  ■  pua 
*bieh  dn«  credit  lu  tbe  autbor; — "  1'he  political  luatilulioui  oT  aoclclji  arc 
I«wl  u  far  frmn  hatlnjc  nasheit  |ierr*(rllna>  at  th*  aria  and  aaiaiiwai  and 
ahange  and  eSIirrlBienl  arc  not  lu  praDlieable  In  the  fanner  u  !■  Ibe  Uller,  j 
in  p(apartianaiiti>Duaehieiouitolaia|>erwi|h  iheinbutvheBtbaaocaHiiniacIc 
tb*  oppartunil7  ilriklvc.  and  the  eoll  ursmt.  it  i>  dannmni  md  guUtj  in  m 
Maud  thote  great  invHWiona  alileli  al  iBlerral)  HiuraoB  ninktnd  to  iinpn 
Ihoir  (ondhinn. — It  wauM  be  aliiiadlf  bate  to  Ml  tlovn  all  Ihrts  diiiurhani 
that  hare  of  late  jein  agiuted  Knrope,  to  •  vklhil  and  unlomiird  toapa 
popular  inauhtmlinaliOB: — ibc  mnitalHOn  can  onljr  faiH}  lie 
rat  vorfcing,  aaeonpanied  ollh  painful  and  ditcawl  iTiDptonu,  I 


tj  the  |ro«th  of 


c  irowth  of 


loTCfbiialHiabubtoiBtlwhMMnKla  be  udoul  few*  nd  pl«« 

»rc  w.ly  to  1«  irrMcrreil,  ai  lliey  ■am  tHBemlenal,— n«iu*lj,  by  wlmtliitc  ^- 
pulir  oiiioinn  tii  hutj  iucif  nilh  Ihe  Inlcrnil  ■fWr*  of  ihe  enrinln.  to  ri*ro«r 
iuelf  Freely  on  the  charutM'  of  iti  pnliliell  eMilbllilinicnti.  to  sn|ipl<!  m  ctan 
graund  »itli  iiroTcuiotiil  uiil  alficUl  prejiulioei  «nJ  prtiHii«e*ui>Ni,  •nil  fioany,  I* 
knock  erery  thiiiE  down  Ihat  doci  not  *l»Dd  flrm  tn  iti>  imn  monl  Mmjctb-— 
Thii  i*  Eogland't  duly  Lo  hcnelfi— ■■"!  tn  Ibe  wniid  at  Urgt  >bc  ow««  an  equally 
■icrcd  OBiM  vis.  M  tnreguUte  the  application  of  herinftufuct  liiiU  (tnwcr,  (lot it 
ihall  DppiiH  no  tenileney  to  good,— ihal  It  ihall  never  be  ixniUble  m  eiil  and  U- 
eoiril  deiigii*,  maiklng  thcin«l>ca  umler  earning  pi-ofeuioni, — but  jiulUy  thue 
loud  aud  confidcnl  calli  vhJeli  liie  Uaa  etery  where  Hddreuci]  to  gencrom  b«*rU 
nad  fine  apirili." 

The  han.  anil  rev.  Fbancib  llRnni  Buemtos  i>  printinR  at  Pari)  a  me* 
edition  of  the  Life  of  hit  •iicc.Mor  the  lord  hieh  ebaneellor  Eo«aToi>,  whiA  *n 
wHitcabyhim,  andpnbllahnl  In  the  fifUi  volume  of  the  Uiagraphia  Jlritaunica. 
ibe  author  will  (abjotn  a  Life  of  Jobh  Esertoit,  hiiboii  of  Durham,  mi4  J^mji- 
CIS,  late  dukeof  BaiiHKWtTtM.  A&mily  whMe  n»mela»  intimately- iator* 
woven  with  nur  domealie  hitlory,  diitinguHhed  at  It  hai  been  in  tfao  amamlt  i£ 
ilic  law,  the  oliuruh,  and  of  our  internal  oonimernial  proaperiiy,  eeriwnJy  dnat- 
rd  lueh  a  ■noniiment,  in  vhieh  at  lame  future  peHud  a  fiieho  will  diiutiileB  W 
nllotted  <n  llie  wnrthy  itiguvtvjr  by  whqm  it  ii  railed.  'I'hii  woi^,  which  viU 
extend  to  »  leait  two  ito.  voluniea  01'  MXi  ptp*  «a>h,  will  campriia  ahoM  'i,a]U 
manUMritit  iiii'Dnn,  imimrlant  atate.patwrt,  and  Mher  authenUe  doeumentb  II 
treat*  oT  a  groat  nnraber  nf  iK>inl)  of  law,  equity,  and  diTblly— cjiil,  ouBiBfy, 
ami  ((Mi1eria>li«nl  hiitury — Tiiulnee  and  parliamcntaiy  aOiiin— lilervturv.  and  dte 
lUaeoveriet  reeently  made  in  the  artt  and  icieneei  dmlTii;  tlje  [ivri'Hl  olkieh  it 
cmbraeo — ai  alto  oF  the  *lnle  ufiuciety,  mannen,  uml  <  I:  i  .  i.i,HiiK 

nation,  *<  \\fe  lime  when  the  bntv*  utuur  eiiil  and  i<  I  .  .be 

hard.     It  ii  not  Intea.letl  Fur  ule,  Injt  merely  fnr  tb.-  w  -■>'» 

Irlemlii  iin  the  oliier  hand,  nc  congralulatclhe  publii ..l>i>> 

.ed  by  Uiii  genllcmnn  to  tili  <Hil  vuileetloii  of  manus>iH|<u       < -.-..^   ...j4  at 

Turciint,  becnmrnuniuleatheroUnwinginleUlgeDee,  »ltk)i  CTCiy  luMC  al  lite- 
rniuce  will  kiinw  how  to  appreaiaie: — 

"  I  bare  bid  no  olycotiun  to  itate  >i  one  of  the  curimi*  and  nure  article* 
vHh  whlelk  my  eeUBcriuii  akiundi  (hat,  amongtt  my  manuierltita,  heoeeronk  dc- 
linminaletl '  AiUHKlnn*  C<ili.bctios:  MSS.  Faix^ia  llBaxi  K-KiiTin,  Oiwn 
uiial,  at  letter  I'l  v.  mit.  1,  ihlriy  original  au[i>gi-iii>li  letienuf  ibr  Mifufcal 
■Ic  't'urenno,  and  aliu  Iwu  utlicr  pieeea  which  iiarllenlHily  relate  to  tite  hitlOJ 
ufbiihrc. 

Mr.  Tbob.  I'lvLon,  Irni  imcd  pivtHHuU  fur  iHihliihing  by  wil'KirlpliMl. 
im  9  voli.  royal  i|uarto,  a  iranilalion  oF  itie  Six  tlooki  of  Pi'oolui  on  tlie  thrnlogy 
of  I'latuilo  which  aScventli  Book  will  lie  addwl,  in  unler  to  Wpply  Ibeddicjeo- 
cy  of  another  book  wt  this  lul^eel.  which  wai  vHiteu  by  IVoclui,  l>ut  lincc  hiil, 
nlioa  trantlailon  ofProeliia'  Elemvnla  of  Thcalagy    '"  ^^**  fKUv:  -    .  "  -■  - 
be  insluded.  by  the  Umu,  a  iraniiation  ofihe  1'reatiie  of  Prodis  n 
•irf  Faiej  a  iiwiahitinn  of  tiiiraati  fmm  hit  ireuUe,  enliUed  T.  .. 
•rming  Pivvideooc:  K»d  a  tiiiiiilaiioa  of  eitnuU  (Tom  Itii  ItYotr.. 
aiuonee  of  EyIL  at  prvaei'vcd  in  the  BiNUtlfca  &'r.  uf  Fabriuii>.  - 
only  vill  bcpi'inied, 

1'Iie  Life  of  liie  Intr  'I'liniuai  Holcroft,  wriltiin  by  InintclF,  Bn<I  iTniiiuaecd 
fur  publication  toon  afier  Ut  death,  htx  been  for  lome  rsuiin  notiit^gueil  liiibcr- 
10,  wiUihuld.     Ii  IB  h-ivcvcr  iiOw  nbout  10  he  laiil  licfurc  llie  public,  *ilJil,oaK^^ 
tiuualiun  10  the  liiiii:  uf  huili'iah,  by  aiioiD  Uicraiy  iitemberi  uf  lilt  Ikmllf.  J^^^ 

PT'  Crantillel«uln  ibc  prew  a  ir^oidalion  of  Ihil  purt  of  Orfili'*  6«|^^^| 
ToifiWgy  whiuh  luuiv  pHi'iIcularly  rolatci  in  puwui  dcrlifd  tnaa  t^XlM^^I 
nud  T^ttablc  klnjidpnrt.  1'l,li  Ui%Ct  liarliig  fnnneir  a  very  inlraRaia  I^^^H 
Ilr.  GnUiviDi'a  ick-inine  anidlva,  ha  liai  b«i-ii  enabled  \a  r^*w)ta^anj  Us  UNH^^H 
•ion  with  t^loui  iiuici  and  wldiCenn.  4^^H 
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